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CHAPTER  I. 

Hbtoiy  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest  Accounts  to 
the  End  of  the  Trojan  War. 


SECTION  I. 

Siai€  of  the  World  btftre  the  firtt  AtcourUt  of  Oretee.-^^styria^  Syria^ 
and  Egypt  doUtsed  ;  the  rtst  harhturout  dr  taufUuUnted,  Oeographi'' 
tal  Description  of  Greece.  Unsettled  Population  of  the  early  Jiges. 
Spiirit  of  War  and  Robbery.  Phenidan  J^avigation  in  the  Grecian 
Seas^  and  Settlements  on  the  Coasts. 

jL  he  first  accounts  of  Greece  are  derived  from  ages 
long  before  the  common  use  of  letters  in  the  coun- 
try ;  yet  among  its  earliest  traditions  we  find  many 
things  highly  interesting.  Known  at  an  era  far  be- 
yond all  history  of  any  other  part  of  Europe,  its  peo- 
ple nevertheless  picserved  report  of  the  time  when 
their  country  was  uninhabited,  and  their  forefathers 
lived  elsewhere.  Among  the  effects  of  this  extreme 
antiquity,  one  is  particularly  remarkable  :  the  oldest 
traditionary  memorials  of  Greece  relate,  not  to  war 
and  conquest,  generally  the  only  materials  for  the 
annals  of  barbarous  ages,  but  to  the  invention  or 
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CHAP,  introduction  of  institutions  the  most  indispensable  to 
^'  ^  political  society,  and  of  arts  even  the  most  necessary 
to  human  life.  Hence,  while  the  origin  of  other  an- 
tient  nations  is  matter  only  of  qonjecture  for  the  an- 
tiquarian, that  of  the  Grecian  people  seems  to  de- 
mand some  inquiry  from  the  historian.  Indeed  here, 
as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  historian  of  Greece 
will  have  occasion  to  exercise  his  caution  and  for- 
bearance, not  less  than  his  diligence,  while  he  tra- 
verses regions  where  curiosity  and  fancy  may  find 
endless  temptation  to  wander :  but  the  earliest  tra- 
ditions of  that  country  interest  in  so  many  ways,  and 
through  so  many  means,  that  he  would  scarcely  be 
forgiven  the  omission  of  all  consideration  of  the 
times  to  which  they  relate. 

It  has  been  not  uncommon,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  properties  of  human  nature  and  the 
progress  of  society,  to  consider  Man  in  a  state  ab- 
solutely uncultivated;  full-grown,  having  all  the 
powers  of  body  and  mind  in  mature  perfection,  but 
^wholly  without  instruction  or  information  of  any 
kind.  Yet  whatsoever  advantages  may  be  proposed 
from  speculation  upon  the  subject,  it  may  w^ell  be 
doubted  whether  a  human  pair  in  such  a  state  ever 
really  existed ;  and  if  we  proceed  to  inquire  whence 
they  could  come,  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of  atoms, 
fancied  by  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  will  be  found 
perhaps  as  probable  an  origin  for  them  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  imagination  to  devise.  But  since  the  deep 
researches  of  modem  philosophei^  in  natural  history, 
assisted  by  the  extensive  discoveries  of  modern  nav- 
igators, through  the  great  inlargement  of  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  face  of  our  globe,  have  opened 
so  many  new  sources  of  wonder,  withput  affording 
any  adequate  means  to  arrive  at  the  causes  of  the 
phenomena,  new  objections  have  been  made  to  the 
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Mosaic  history  of  the  first  ages  of  the  world ;  which, 
it  has  been  urged,  must  have  been  intended  to  re- 
late, not  to  the  whole  earth,  but  to  those  parts  only 
with  which  the  Jewish  people  had  more  immediate 
concern.  Many,  however,  and  insuperable  as  the 
difficulties  occurring  in  that  concise  historical  sketch 
may  be,  some  arising  from  extreme  antiquity  of  idiom, 
some  perhaps  from  injury  received  in  multifarious 
transcription,  and  others  from  that  allegorical  style, 
always  familiar  and  always  in  esteem  in  the  East^, 
invention  still  has  never  been  able  to  form  any 
theory  equally  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
most  inlightened  philosophy*,  or  equally  consonant 
to  the  most  authentic  testimonies  remaining  from 
remotest  ages,  whether  transmitted  by  human  memo- 
ry, or  borne  in  the  face  of  nature.  The  traditions 
of  all  nations,  and  appearances  in  every  country,  bear 
witness,  scarcely  less  explicidy  than  the  writings  of 
Moses,  to  that  general  flood  which  nearly  destroyed 
the  whole  human  race ;  and  the  ablest  Greek  au- 
thors, who  have  attempted  to  trace  the  history  of 
mankind  to  its  source,  all  refer  to  such  an  event  for 
the  beginning  of  the  present  system  of  things  on 
carth^.  Not  therefore  to  inquire  after  that  state  of 
man,  wholly  untaught  and  unconnected,  which  phi- 

1  The  original  and  principal  purpose  of  that  allegorical  style 
which,  whatever  its  advantages,  or  whatever  its  inconveniences, 
the  wisest  men  of  antiquity  never  Imputed  either  to  fraud  or ' 
folly  in  the  writer,  seems  well  explained  in  few  words  by  Macro- 
bius :  Philosophi,  si  quid  de  his  (summo  Deo  et  meote)  assig- 
nare  conantur,  quae  non  sermonem  tantummodo,  sed  cog^tatio- 
nem  quoque  humanam  superant,  ad  similitudines  h  exempla 
confugiunt.  Somn.  Scip.  1.  i.  c.  .2.  This  subject  is  learnedly 
treated  in  the  3d  and  6th  volumes  of  Bishop  Warburton's  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses  [8vo.  ed.  1811  ;]  and  ingeniously  commented 
upon  in  Governor  PownalPs  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities, 

«  See  PownalPs  Treatise,  p.  130. 

*  See  particularly  the  beginning  of  Plato^s  third  Dialogue 
•n  Legislation. 
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losophers  have  invented  for  purposes  of  speciilation  ; 
nor  to  attempt,  which  were  indeed  beyond  our  "ob- 
ject, the  tracing  of  things  regularly  to  their  origin 
through  the  obscure  and  broken  path  alone  afforded 
by  the  Hebrew  writers ;  the  subject  before  us  seems 
to  refer  more  particularly,  for  its  source,  to  a  remark- 
able fact  mentioned  by  tliose  writers,  to  which  strong 
collateral  testimony  is  found,  both  in  the  oldest  hea- 
then authors,  and  in  the  known  course  of  human 
Genesis,  ofiairs.  Mankind,  according  to  the  most  antient  of 
^'i.  historians,  considerably  informed  and  polished,  but 

inhabiting  yet  only  a  small  portion  of  the  earth,  was 
'    inspired  generally  with  a  spirit  of  migration.     What 
gave  at  the  time  peculiar  energy  to  that  spirit,  which 
seems  always  to  have  existed  extensively  among 
men,  commentators  have  indeed,  with  bold  absurdi- 
ty, undertaken  to  explain  ;  but  the  historian  himself 
has  evidendy  intended  only  general,  and  that  now 
become  obscure  information^    All  history,    how- 
ever, proves  that  such  a  spirit  has  operated  over  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  globe  ;  and  we  know  that  it 
has  never  yet  ceased  to  actuate,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  a  large  portion  of  mankind ;  among  whom 
the  numberless  hords  yet  wandering  over  the  im- 
mense continent,  fix)m  the  north  of  European  Tiu"- 
key  to  the  north  of  China,  are  remarkable.     The 
Mosaic  writings  then,  the  general  tenor  of  tradition 


^  ^  The  schemes  that  men  of  warm  imagination  have  raised 
^  from  a  single  expression  in  the  Bihle,  and  sometimes  from 
^  the  supposition  of  a  fact  nowhere  to  be  found,  are  astonish- 
^  ing.  If  jou  believe  the  Hebrew  doctors,  the  language  of 
^  men,  wldch  till  that  time  (the  building  of  Babel)  had  been 
^  ONE,,  was  divided  into  seventy  languages.  But  of  the  miracu- 
^  lous  division  of  languages  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  Bible.' 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  by  Dr.  Gregory 
Sharpe,  second  ed.  p.  24,  where  are  some  judicious  observa- 
tions on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  dispersion  of  mankind. 
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preserved  by  heathen  authors^  and  the  most  authen-  sect. 
tic  testimonies,  of  every  kind,  of  the  state  of  things  .^^^^^^^^ 
in  the  early  ages ;  vestiges  of  art  and  monuments  of 
barbarism,  the  unknown  origin  of  the  most  abstruse 
sciences,  and  their  known  transmission  from  nation 
to  nation ;  all  combine  to  indicate  the  preservation 
of  civDity  and  kndwiege,  under  favor  of  particular 
circumstances,  among  a  small  part  of  mankind ; 
while  the  rest,  amid  innimierable  migrations,  dege- 
nerated into  barbarians  and  savages. 

The   provinces  J^ordering  upon  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  first 
setded  after  the  flood,  were  certainly  among  the  first 
that  became  populous.     Here,  from  the  climate,  the  Herodot. 
wants  of  man  are  comparatively  few,  and  those  g^J^^'^^* 
plentifully  supplied,  by  a  soil  of  exuberant  fertility,  1. 16. 
level  to  a  vast  extent,  naturally  unincmnbered  with 
wood,  and  consequently  little  exposed  to  depreda- 
tion from  beasts  of  prey^     The  families  remaining 
m  this  country  were  not  likely  soon  to  lose  the 
civility,  the  arts,  and  the  science  of  then*  forefathers. 
Accordingly,  whether  they  retained,  or  whether  they 
invented,  astronomy  and  dialling  existed  among  the  Herodot. 
Babylonians  at  a  period  beyond  all  means  of  investi-  ^'  ^*  ^^' 
gating  their  rise  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  deep  ob- 
scurity in  which  the  origin  of  letters  is  involved,  we 
still.  ci^;i  trace  every  known  alphabet  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood at  least  of  Babylon. 

Of  the  families  who  went  in  quest  of  new  setde- 
ments,  or  who  wandered,  perhaps  many  of  them, 

^  This  has  heen  largely  collected  by  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his         , 
Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology.   . 

^  The  geography  of  this  country  has  been  investigated,  and 
Herodotust^s  account  of  it'  confirmed,  by  the  diligence  and 
judgement  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  Ilia  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fail 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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CHAP,    without  any  decided  intention  of  settling,  those  who 
^^^^^^^^^  took  possession  of  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  fortunate.     That  singular  country,  given,  by 
*  its  situation  among  deserts,  to  injoy  more  than  insu- 
lar security,  offered,  in  wonderful  abundance,  the 
necessaries  of  life.     Its  periodical  floods,  which,  to 
the  imexperienced,  might  appear  ministers  only  of 
desolation,  would  be  known,  by  those  who  had  seen 
the  Euphrates  or  Tigris  periodically  overflow  their 
banks,  to  be  among  the  most  precious  boons  of  nature. 
For,  firom  the  operation  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
almost  the  whole  of  that  strictly  called  Egypt,  re- 
ceives a  kind  of  tillage,  as  well  as  a  very  rich  manur- 
Diodor,     ing ;  so  that,  beside  producing  spontaneously  a  pro-  ' 
lo^'Visj  fusion  of  herbs  and  roots,  nearly  peculiar  to  itself, 
i£  80.       which  form  a  coarse  but  wholesome  food,  it  is  more- 
over very  advantageously  prepared,  by  the  hand  of 
nature  almost  alone,  for  the  reception  of  any  grain 
that  man  may  throw  into  it.     Thus  invited,  the  oc- 
cupants of  Egypt  gave  their  attention  to  agriculture : 
and,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  making  the  returns  pro- 
digiously great,  populousness  quickly  followed  abun- 
dance ;  polity  became  necessary ;  and  we  are  told  that 
in  this  country  was  constituted  the  first  regular  go- 
vernment :  by  which  seems  to  be  meant,  the  first 
government  in  which  various  rights,  and  various 
functions,  were  regularly  assigned  to  different  ranks 
of  men.    Science  appears  to  have  originated  in  Asia. 
Of  •the  arts,  Egypt  was  probably  the  mother  of 
many,  as  she  was  certainly  the  most ;  the  sciences 
at  the  same  time  receiving  attention  in  proportion 
Herodot    ^^^^X  ^°  ^^^  supposcd  importance  for  civil  life. 
1.2.C.109.  Geometry  is  said  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  the 
c/si.     *  peculiar  necessity  of  the  country ;  for  the  annual 
overflowing  of  the  Nile  obliterating  ordinary  land- 
marks, that  science  alone  could  ascertain  the  bounda- 
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ries  of  propeijy.    The  very  erroneous  calculation  of    sect. 
the  year,  probably  carried  fix)m  Asia  into  Greece,  if  ,,^^^^,^^^ 
ever  admitted  in  Egypt,  received  early  there  very  \^'}' 
valuable  improvement,  by  the  addition  of  intercalary  &  w. 
days,  through  which  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  J^5[^.  4.* 
were  given  to  the  twelve  months. 

The  singularly  daring  and  unfeeling  hardiness,  Horat. 
attributed  by  the  Roman  l)rrist,  to  the  man  who  first  ^•^•'-  '• 
committed  himself  in  a  frail  bark  to  the  winds  and 
waves,  appears  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  origin 
of  navigation.     In  so  warm  a  climate  as  the  middle 
of  Asia,  bathing  would  be  a  common  refreshment 
and  recreation  ;  and  the  art  of  swimming,  especially 
when  so  many  terrestrial  animals  were  seen  to  swim 
untaught,  could  not  be  long  in  acquiring.     The  firSt 
attempt  at  the  management  of  a  boat  was  thus  de- 
prived of  all  terror :  and  as  it  could  not  escape  ob- 
servation that  wood  floated  naturally,  and  that  the 
largest  bodies  floating  were  easily  moved,  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  canoes''  required  no  great  stretch 
of  invention.     Every  circumstance  therefore  leads  to 
suppose,  that  vessels  of  that  simple  contrivance  were 
employed  on  rivers  before  the  first  emigrations  took 
place.     The  occupants  of  Phenicia,  coming  to  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  with  these  slender  rudi- 
ments of  naval  knowlege,  would  find  many  induce- 
ments to  attempt  the  improvement  of  the  art.   Their 
coimtry,  little  fruitful  in  com,  but  abounding  with 
the  finest  timber,  had  a  ready  communication  by  &ea 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  with  Egypt ;  which, 
widi  all  its  fertility,  being  almost  confined  to  the 
production  of  annual  plants,  had  occasion  for  many 
things  that  Phenicia  could  supply.      Thus  arose 
coij^erce. 

7  Called  by  the  Greeks  Movo^Xa. 
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Not  then  to  extend  inquiry  to  those  remote  and 
inhospitable,  tho  polished  regions  of  the  East,  whose 
history  is  known  only  from  writings  without  an  al- 
phabet, and  where  the  study  of  a  long  life  scarcely 
suffices  for  learning  to  read ;  nor  to  hazard  any  de- 
cision concerning  the  mysterious  claims  of  a  people, 
somewhat  less  remote,  and  who  appear  to  have  in- 
joyed  early  the  use  of  letters,  but  whose  riches,  and 
whose  weakness  have  conspired  to  expose  them,  from 
times  beyond  certain  tradition,  to  continual  revolu- 
tions and  constant  subjugation ;  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth,  westward  at  least  of  the  Indus,  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  Egyptians,  with  the  people  of  the 
countries  immediately  about  or  between  them,  seem 
alone  never  to  |iave  sunk  into  utter  barbarism.  As- 
syria was  a  powerful  empire,  Egypt  a  most  populous 
country  governed  by  a  very  refined  polity,  and  Sidon 
an  opulent  city,  abounding  with  manufactures  and 
carrying  on  extensive  commerce,  when  the  Greeks, 
ignorant  of  the  most  obvious  and  necessary  arts,  are 
said  to  have  fed  upon  acorns^     Yet  was  Greece  the 

^  Some  writers,  confining  their  ideas  to  the  acorn  of  the 
English  oak,  have  expressed  a  doubt  if  it  were  a  food  on  which 
men  could  subsist.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  aeomy  glatu^ 
/SaXavof,  have  been  used  in  their  several  languages  as  general 
terms,  denoting  all  the  various  fruits  of  the  acorn  and  mast 
kind.  Our  old  herbalist  Gerard,  after  Galen  and  Pliny,  reckons 
chesnuts  among  acorns,  and  Xenophon  calls  dates  /So^voi  ruv 
90fV(X6Jv,  palm  acorns,  (Anab.  1.  2.  c.  3.  sec.  9.)  That  the  acorn 
or  mast  of  a  tree  common  in  Greece  would  afford  a  wholesome 
nourishment  for  men,  and  jet  that,  in  civilized  times,  it  was 
not  a  very  favourite  food,  we  may  learn  from  a  passage  in 
Plato^s  Republic,  where  Socrates,  specifying  the  diet  to  which 
he  would  confine  his  citizens,  proposes  to  allojv  them  ti^fa  xou 
(priy^St  myrtle-berries,  and  mast  or  acorns ;  to  which  Glaucon  re- 
plies, ^  If  you  were  establishing  a  colony  of  swine,  what  other 
'  food  wodid  you  give  them  V  (Plat,  de  repub.  1.  2.  p.  372.  t 
2.  ed.  Serran.)  Pausanias  informs  us  that  acorns  continued  long 
to  be  a  common  food  of  the  Arcadians ;  not,  however,  he  says, 
the  acorns  of  all  oaks,  rujv  dguuv  ^rtufuv  but  only  of  that  called 
fagiUf  91)70^,  (Pausan.  1.  8.  c.  1.  p.  699.)    Pliny  also  bears  testi- 
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first  country  of  Europe  that  emei^d  from  the  sa-    flBCT. 
vage  state ;  and  this  advantage  it  seems  to  have  owed       '* 
intiiely  to  its  readier  means  of  communication  with 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  East. 

The  migrating  hords  mostly  found  coimtries  over- 
grown with  wood,  and  inhabited  only  by  beasts. 
Hunting  was  their  ready  resource  for  a  livelihood : 
afms  their  first  necessaries :  their  life  was  thus  spent 
in  action :  they  spred  far,  had  few  neighbours ;  and 
with  those  few,  little  intercourse.  Such  people 
were  inevitably  barbarous :  but  they  would,  much 


moDj  to  the  saperior  merit  of  the  acorn  of  the  fagas,  dulcistitna 
ifumium  glansfagi;  prohahly  having  the  indigenous  trees  of 
Italy  only  then  in  his  contemplation ;  for  chesnuts,  he  tells  us, 
were  not  such,  having  been  imported  from  Lydla.  (Hist.  Nat. 
1.  15.  c  23.)  What  the  tree  thus  spoken  of  by  the  name  of 
fagus  was,  remains  to  be  ascertained,  i  have  never  heard  or 
read  of  acorns  used  as  food  for  men  in  modem  Italy ;  but  io 
Spain,  according  to  a  living  traveller  of  diligent  inquiry  and 
trndonbted  veracity,  the  peasants  of  the  mountains,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Catalonia  and  Valentia,  live  most  part  of  the  year  upon 
roasted  acorns  of  the  evergreen  oak;  a  food  which,  he  adds, 
he  and  bis  fellpw  traveller,  sir  Thomas  Gascoyne,  ^  found  sur^ 
^prizingly  savory  and  palatable,  tho  not  very  nourishing;' 
(Swinburne's  Travels  through  Spain,  letter  2,  p.  85.^  And  in 
the  account  of  a  still  later  journey  through  Spain,  tne  follow- 
ing testimony  occurs :  ^  For  the  first  two  leagues  (in  the  way 
^  from  Salamanca  to  Alba)  we  ascended  gradually ;  then  entered 

*  a  forest  of  ilex,  which,  as  my  guide  informed  me,  stretches 

*  east  and  west  near  forty  leagues.  The  acorns  here  are  of 
^  the  kind  described  by  Horace,  as  the  origin  of  war  among  the 

*  rude  inhabitants  of  an  infant  world,  ^^  glandem  atque  cubiUa 
•propter;"  not  austere,  like  those  of  the  oak,  or  of  the  com- 

*  mon  ilex,  but  sweet  and  palatable,  like  the  chesnut ;  they  are 
^food,  not  merely  for  swine,  but  for  the  peasants,  and  yield 
^consfderable  profit'  Townsend^s  Journey  through  Spain,  p. 
91.  V.  2. 

i  cannot  help  observing  here,  that  Csesar  has  been  very  arro- 
gantly criticized  for  asserting  that  the  fagus^  and  even  for  as- 
serting that  the  abies  was  not  in  his  time  found  in  Britain  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  absurdly  enough  contended,  on 
his  authority,  that  the  beech  is  not  indigenous  in  our  island. 
U  appears  abundantly  evident  that  the  tree  called  ^yfykt  fagtUj 
by  Plato,  PaosaDius,  and  Pliny,  was  not  the  beech :  Abete  is 

*  VOL.  I-  2' 
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sooner  than  more  civilized  people,  give  inhabitants 
to  every  part  of  the  globe.     Those  who  came  to  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  would  have  many  in- 
ducements to  cross  to  the  adjacent  ilands.     Security 
from  savage  beasts,  and  men  as  savage,  would  be 
the  first  solicitude  of  families ;  and  this  those  ilands 
would  seem  to  promise  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
continent.     Other  ilands  appearing  beyond  these, 
and  beyond  those  again  still  others,  navigation  would 
here  be  almost  a  natural  employment.    The  same 
inducements  would  extend  to  the  coasts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Greece,  indented  as  it  is  with  gulfs,  and 
divided  into  peninsulas.    But  Greece  was  very  early 
known  to  the  Egyptian  and  Phenician  navigators  ; 
perhaps  soon  after  its  first  population ;  and  as  no 
part  of  it  was  very  distant  from  the  sea,  the  whole 
thus  participated  of  means  for  civilization  which  the 
rest  of  Europe  wanted. 

This  country,  called  by  the  antient  inhabitants 
Hellas,  by  the  Romans  Gr^ecia,  and  thenoe  by  us 
Greece,  so  singularly  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  was  of  small  extent,  being  scarcely  half  so 
large  as  England,  and  not  equal  to  a  fourth  of  France 
or  Spain.  But  as  it  has  natural  peculiarities  which 
influenced,  not  a  little,  both  the  manners  and  the  po- 

the  modem  Italian  name  for  the  silver-fir ;  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably believe  that  neither  the  silver-fir,  nor  that  kind  of  ever*- 
green  oak  which  bears  the  sweet  acorn,  was  in  Caesar^s  tim^ 
to  be  foand  in  Britain. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  foregoing  remarks  were  written, 
a  kind  of  rage  had  been  gaining  o?er  Europe  for  historical 
scepticism  and  historical  invention ;  for  overthrowing  what- 
ever accounts  of  early  times  have  been  transmitted  on  best  an- 
thority,  and  imagining  new  schemes  of  antient  history.  What- 
ever check  those  deeply-interesting  circumstances  which  have 
turned  the  attention  of  all  minds  from  old  history  to  new  poli- 
tics may  have  given  to  such  fancies,  I  am  still  desirous  to  vin- 
dicate the  just  credit  of  such  a  writer  as  Caesar,  tho  on  a  matter 
in  itself  so  little  important 
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fitical  institutions  of  the  inhabitants,  a  short  geo- 
graphical  account  of  it  may  be  a  necessary  introduc- 
tion to  its  history. 

Greece  is  included  between  the  thirty-sixth  and  for- 
ty-first degrees  of  northern  latitude,  and  is  sutTOund* 
cd  by  seas,  except  where  it  borders  upon  Epirus  and 
Macedonia.     These  two  provinces  were  inhabited 
by  a  people  who  participated  of  the  same  origin  w  ith 
the  Greeks,  were  of  similar  manners,  and  similar  re- 
ligion, and  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  same  language ; 
but  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  circumstances  tending 
to  hold  the  more  southern  Greeks,  tho  divided  un- 
der numerous  governments,  still  united  as  one  peo- 
ple, to  the  exclusion  of  the  Epirots  and  Macedo- 
nians.    Of  what,  therefore,  according  to  Strabo's  stmb.i.T. 
phrase,  was  universally  allowed  to  be  Greece,  Thes-  ^\  ^^* 
SALY  was  the  most  northwn  province.      It  is  an  ex- 
tensive vale,  of  uncommon  fertility,  completely  sur- 
rounded by  very  lofty  mountains.     On  the  north, 
Olthpus,  beginning  at  the  eastern  coast,  divides  it 
from  Macedonia.     Contiguous  ridges  extend  to  the 
Ceraunian   mountains,  which  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  Epirus,  and  tenninate,  against  the  west- 
cm  sea,  in  a  promontory  called  Acroceraunus,  fem- 
cd  for  its  height  and  for  storms.     Pindus  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  Thessaly,  and  (Eta  the 
southern.     Between  the  foot  of  mount  (Eta  and 
the  sea,  is  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopylae,  the  only 
way,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  country,  by  which 
the  southern  provinces  can  be  entered.     The  lofty, 
tho  generally  narrow  ridge  of  Pelion,  forming  the 
coast,  spreads  in  branches  to  CEta,  and  is  connected 
by  Ossa  with  Olympus.     The  tract  extending  from 
Epirus  and  Thessaly  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and 
the  gulfs  on  each  side  of  it,  contains  the  provinces 
of  Acamania,  iEtolia^  Doris,  Locris,  Phocis,  Boeotia, 
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CHAF.    ami  Attica.    Many  branches  from  the  vast  ridges  of 
^'       Pindus  and  OEta  spread  themselves  through   this 


country,      -^tolia  was  everywhere  defended    by 
mountains  with  diiEculty  passable ;  excepting  that 
the  sea  bounds  it  on  the  south,  and  the  river  Ache- 
LOUS   divides  a  small  part  of  its  western  frontier 
frx)m  AcARNANiA.    DoRis  was  almost  wholly  moun- 
tainous.    The  ridge  of  Parnassus  effectually  separat- 
stnCbo.     ^d  ^^  eastern  and  western  Locrians.     Phocis  had 
i.a.p.4i6.  one  highly  fruitful  plain,  but  of  small  extent.     B<eo- 
TiA  consisted  principally  of  a  rich  vale  with  many 
streams  and  Isdces  ;  bounded  on  the  north-east  hy 
the  Opuntian  gulf,  touching  southward  on  the  Co- 
rinthian, and  otherwise  mostly  surrounded  by  the 
moimtains   Parnassus,   Helicon,    CiTHiERON,    and 
Parnes.     The  two  latter  formed  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Attica  ;  a  rocky  barren  province,  litde  fruit- 
ful in  com  and  less  in  pasture,  but  producing  many 
fruits,  particularly  olives  and  figs,  in  abundance  and 
perfection. 

Southward  of  this  tract  lies  the  peninsula  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, not  to  be  approached  by  land  but  across 
the  Boeotian  or  Attic  mountains,  which  on  each  side 
of  the  isthmus,  rise  precipitous  from  the  sea,  and 
shoot  into  the  isthmus  itself.  The  peninsula,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  Strabo,  contains  Achaia^ 

'  Or  Acbsea.  It  is  in  some  instaDces  difficult  to  decide  what 
may  be  deemed  the  proper  English  orthography  of  Greek  names. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  French  fancy  of  altering  foreia 
names  to  Temacular  terminations  prevailed  with  our  writers. 
This  inconvenient  practice,  utterly  useless  in  a  language  which 
neither  declines  its  nouns,  nor  has  any  certain  form  of  termina- 
tion for  them,  has  long  been  justly  exploded  with  us;  and,  ex« 
cepting  a  very  few,  upon  which  custom  has  indelibly  fixed  its 
stamp,  we  write  Latin  names  only  as  they  are  written  in  Latin. 
But  the  practice  has  prevailed  of  following  the  later  Latin  writ- 
ers in  their  alterations  of  Greek  names,  insomuch  that  in  regard 
to  many  circomstances  the  rule  appears  established.    There 
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Argt^,  Clis  or  Eleia,  Arcadia,  Messenia,  and  Laco- 
aia*     Arcadia,  the  central  province,  is  a  cluster  of 
mountains,  bearing,  however,  as  on  their  shoulders, 
some  plains,  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea*    Lofty 
ridges,    the   principal  of  which  are  Taygetus  and 
Zarex,  branch  through  Laconia  to  the  two. most 
southern    promontories  of  Greece,  TiENARUM,  and 
Malea.      Between  these  the  Eurotas  runs  :   the 
vales  are  rich,  but  nowhere  extensive.    From  Cyl- 
LEHE,  the  most  northern  and  highest  of  the  Arcadian 
mountains,  two  other  branches  extend  in  a  south- 
easterly direction ;  one  to  the  Argolic  gulf,  the  other, 
by  £piD AURUs,  to  the  ScYLLiCAN  promontory,  the  most 
easterly  point  of  the  peninsula.     These  include  the 
vale  of  Argos,  remarkable  for  fruitfulness.     Achaia 
is  a  narrow  strip  of  country  on  the  northern  coast, 
pressed  upon  by  the  mountains  in  its  whole  length 
firom  Corinth  to  Dyhe.     To  avoid  confusion,  how- 
ever, in  the  political  division  of  the  country,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  Corinthian  territory,  and  the 
Sicyonian,  were  distinct  from  that  properly  called 
Achaia,  and,  till  a  late  period,  were  never  included 
under   the  name^^.     £lis  and  Mzssenia   are  less 
mountainous  than  the  other  Peloponnesian  provinces. 
The  latter  particularly  is  not  only  the  most  level  of 
the  peninsula,  and  the  best  adapted  to  tillage,  but, 
IQ  general  produce,  the  most  fruitful  of  all  Greece. 

Like  Italy,  or  more  than  Italy,  in  large  proportion 
a  rough  and  intractable  country,  Greece  nevertheless 

■re,  however,  sdll  circamstances  ia  regard  to  which  no  respect' 
tble  aathoritj  is  to*  be  foand,  and,  for  some,  precedents  vary- 
In  this  uncertainty  of  rule  I  have  thought  it  best  to  approach  al- 
ways as  near  to  the  Greek  orthography  as  the  tyranny  of  cus- 
tom, and,  it  should  be  added,  the  different  nature  of  the  alpha- 
bets, will  permit 
«  ^®  Pausanias,  in  a  late  age,  attributes  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia, 
not  to  Achaia  bat  to  ArgoUs.    Pausan.  1.  8.  c.  i. 
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injoyed  many  great  and  even  peculiar  advantages. 
The  climate  is  very  various.     The  summer-heat  ge- 
nerally great :  the  winter-cold  in  some'  parts  severe  : 
but  the  former  brings  the  finest  fruits  to  perfection  ; 
the  latter  braces  and  hardens  the  bodies  of  the  in- 
habitants, while  the  sea  nowhere  very  distant,  assists 
extensively   to  temper  both.      The  long  winding 
range  of  coast  abounds  with  excellent  harbours. 
Deicrip*    The  low  grounds  aflFord  rich  herbage  ;   the  higher, 
G^ife'de"  ^^™'  wine,  and  oil ;  and  of  the  mountains,  all  pro- 
Venise  &   duciug  pasture,  some  to  a  great  extent  were  covered 
He  par      with  Variety  of  timber  ;  some  formed  of  the  finest 
Bciiin.      marble  ;    some  contained  various  valuable  metals. 
And  this  variety  in  the  surface  which  gives  occasion 
to  such  various  produce,  affords  at  the  same  time 
variety  of  climate  in  every  season  of  the  year. 

The  first  emigrants  who  took  possession  of  this 
country,  if  they  retained  the  least  relic  of  civility, 
could  want  no  inducement  to  settle  themselves  in 
the  rich  and  beautiful  vales  \vith  which  it  abounds. 
Even  the  most  savage,  for  the  habitation  of  a  family, 
would  prefer  a  fruitful  plain ;  especially  where  moun- 
tain-forests were  every  way  at  hand  for  the  resource 
of  hunting,  when  the  vale,  ill-cultivated  or  unculti- 
vated, might  no  longer  afford  subsistence.  But  per- 
haps the  beasts  of  prey,  with  which  the  old  world 
has  always  been  infested  so  much  more  than  the  new, 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  quicker  progress 
of  society  and  civilization.  The  first  inhabitants  of 
Greece  could  hardly  subsist  without  mutual  support 
against  the  ravenous  beasts  of  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains, which  everywhere  surrounded  them.  Lions  had 
made  their  way  into  Europe;  and,  so  late  as  the 
Herod.  1.  ^.gc  of  Herodotus,  the  breed  remained  in  a  long  line 
126^"  ^^'  ^^  ^^'^  country,  from  the  Achelous  in  Acamania  to 
the  Nestus  in  Thrace.     In  the  time  of  Hesiod  and 
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Homer,  security  against  wild  beasts  was  an  impor-    sect, 
tant  purpose  of  human  society.     Some  degree  of  ^^^ 
political  association  would  therefore  from  the  first 
be  necessary  to  settlers  in  Greece :  the  inhabitants 
of  every  vale  would  constitute  a  state  more  or  less 
regular. 

But  the  spirit  of  migration  seems  not  soon  to  have 
subsided  among  mankind.  Many  whole  hords, 
either  dissatisfied  with  their  settlements,  or,  like  the 
Arabs  and  Tartars  to  this  day,  without  a  desire  to 
settle,  quitted  the  spots  they  had  first  chosen,  and 
wandered  still  in  quest  of  others^S  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  universal  practice,  when  an  eligible 
situation  was  overstocked  with  inhabitants,  which 
might  soon  happen  where,  not  only  manufactures 
and  commerce,  but  even  agriculture  was  unknown 
or  unpractised,  to  send  out  colonies,  often  to  parts 
veiy  distant.  An  instance  occurs  in  holy  writ,  so 
illustrating  many  circumstances  in  early  Grecian  his- 
tory, that  it  may  be  not  improper  to  report  it  here. 
The  patriarchs  Esau  and  Jacob,  having  acquired 
large  property  in  herds  and  flocks  during  their  fa-  6eneiii,c. 
ther's  life,  found  their  stock  so  increased  by  the  in-  ^^'^/ 
heritance  on  his  death,  that,  according  to  the  phrase  ▼•  i* 
in  our  translation,  ^  it  was  more  than  that  they  might 
*  dwell  together.'  The  land  of  Canaan,  whither  their 
grandfather  Abraham  had  migrated  from  Chaldaea, 
'  could  not  bear  them  because  of  their  cattle.'     In 

^1  MaXi^a  lUv  ouv  xard  rd  Tpcjixd  xou  jxerol  raura,  y&d^Au  r^ 
l^^ou^  xou  ra€  lu&ravajsa^eis  tf'uvi^Y),  rcjv  rs  ^opCdpuv  ofLci  xou  ruv 
*£XXnvuv  SpjX)]  rivi  ;(pY)tf'afi.lvuv  4rpo(  n^v  rrfi  aXXorpia^  xaro^otf'iv. 
^AXXa  xou  •'poVwv  TpwVxwv  ?v  raura-  to  «  yelp  Jlf^JaufyCjv  ?v  ^iJXov 
xai  ruv  Kaux6jv&iv  xai  AffXiyojv  sl^at  5'6Vi  BToXXa^S  ^  Eupw^ijg 
kvyx^^  ro^raXoiov  «^v6ft5va.  Strab.  1.  12.  p.  572.  The  Am- 
sterdaiQ  edition  of  1707  has  •'po^  for  •'po  •'wv  TpwVxwv  evidently 
an  error  of  the  press,  and  indeed  corrected  in  the  Latin  ver- 
sion :  tbo,  it  should  be  observed,  the  Latin  version  is  by  no 
means  always  to  be  trusted. 
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these  circumstances  it  was  the  choice  of  Esau,  the 
elder  brother,  to  emigrate.  Land  open  to  the  first 
occupier  was  readily  to  be  found,  and  land,  perhaps 
for  his  purpose,  preferable  to  that  of  Canaan.  Mov- 
ing accordingly  with  his  followers  and  stock,  he  oc- 
cupied mount  Seir,  and  left  the  land  of  his  &ther, 
as  an  insignificant  part  of  the  inheritance,  to  his 
younger  brother, 
strab.1.5.  In  Very  early  times  we  find  Greece  overrun  by 
L7?^!'  ^  ™2iny  different  people,  of  whom  the  Greek  writers 
^1-  in  the  most  inlightened  ages  could  give  no  satisfac* 
L  uc. L  tory  account.  Some  came  by  land  from  the  north ; 
some  by  sea  firom  the  east  or  south ;  some  mixed 
amicably  with  the  antient  inhabitants;  some  sub- 
dued or  expelled  them.  The  rich  vales,  which  with- 
out cultivation  would  give  large  support  for  catde, 
were  the  coveted  territories ;  and  these  were  con- 
tinually changing  their  possessors.  Of  the  expelled, 
some  wandered  in  quest  of  unoccupied  vales ;  or 
in  their  turn  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  first 
they  came  to,  if  they  found  them  weaker  than  them- 
selves. Others  took  to  the  neighbouring  moimtains ; 
and  thence,  harrassing  the  intruders,  not  unfrequent- 
ly  recovered  in  time  their  old  setdement  in  the  vale. 
When  pressed  by  a  superior  force,  any  of  them 
quitted  their  possessions  with  litde  regret ;  *  think- 

*  ing,'  as  Thucydides  observes,  *  that  a  livelihood 

*  might  be  had  anywhere,  and  anxious  for  nothing 

*  more  :  for  being  always  uncertain  when  a  more 

*  powerful  clan  might  covet  their  territory,  they  had 

*  litde  incouragement  to  build,  or  plant,  or  provide 

*  in  any  wa/ farther  than  for  present  need.' 

Greece  tfius,  in  its  early  days,  was  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  maroding  and  piratical  warfare.  Cattle, 
as  the  great  means  of  subsistence,  were  first  the 
great  object  of  plunder.    Then,  as  the  inhabitants 
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of  some  parts  by  degrees  settled  to  agriculture,  men, 
women,  and  chUdren  were  sought  for  slaves.     But 
Greece  had  nothing  more  peculiar  than  its  adjacent 
sea ;  where  small  ilands  were  so  thickly  scattered, 
that  their  inhabitants,  and  in  some  measure  those  of 
the  shores  of  the  siurounding  continents  also,  were 
mariners  by  necessity,  and  almost  by  nature.     Wa-  Thocjd. 
ter-expeditions,  therefore,  were  soon   found  most^*'"^*** 
commodious  for  carrying  oflf  spoil.     The   Greeks, 
moreover,  in  their  most  barbarous  state,  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  :  for 
the  Phenicians,  whose  industry,  ingenuity,  and  ad- 
venturous spirit  of  commerce,  led  them  early  to  ex- 
plore the  farthest  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  to  risk  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  beyond,  dis- 
covered mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  some  of  the  strair.1.3. 
ilands  of  the  iEgean,  and  on  its  northern  coast.  ^^\ 
They  formed  establi^ments  in  several  of  the  Uands ;  1. 1.  c.  8. 
and  Thasus,  which;  having  itself  mines  of  both  sil-  1. 2r^.^44. 
ver  and  eold,  lay  conveniently  also  for  communica-  ,  ^*  ^« 
tion  with  the  most  productive  of  the  continent,  be- 
came the  seat  of  their  principal  factory.     Thus  was 
offered  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  piracy,  in  a 
sea  whose  innumerable  ilands  and  ports  afforded 
singular  opportunity  for  the  practice.     Perhaps,  as  ody«i.  1. 
Homer,  not  less  than  the  later  Grecian  authors,  in- 
sinuates, the  conduct  of  the  Phenicians  towards  the 
uncivilized  nations,  among  whom  the  desire  of  gain 
led  them,  viras  not  always  the  most  upright  or  hu- 
mane.   Hostilities  would  naturally  insue  ;  and  hence  THucyd. 
might  first  arise  the  estimation  of  piracy,  which  long 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks  as  an  honorable  prac- 
tice.   But  whencesoever  this  opinion  had  its  origin, 
however  deserving  the  utpiost  reprobation,  and  how- 
ever even  unaccountable  it  may  appear  to  civilized 

VOL.  I.  .3 
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people  who  have  no  intercourse  with  barbarians,  it 
will  yet  be  found  that  equal  degrees  of  civility  and 
of  barbarism  have  occasioned  manners  and  senti- 
ments nearly  similar  in  all  ages  and  all  nations.  It 
is  not  very  long  since  robbery  was  held  in  esteem 
among  the  native  Irish  ;  and  a  hospitable  highland 
Scottish  chief,  proud  of  his  fabled  descent  from 
kings  and  heroes,  would  have  boasted  of  his  atchieve- 
ments  in  that  way :  in  Sicily  such  sentiments  even 
yet  prevail ;  and  among  all  the  Arabian  tribes,  from 
the  middle  of  Asia  to  the  end  of  Africa,  the  idea  of 
union  between  honor  and  robbery  has  been  transmit- 
ted unaltered  through  hundreds  of  generations. 


SECTION  n. 

Of  the  toiUhem  Provinces  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  Accounts  to  th4 
Trojan  War.  Crete  .•  Minos.  Sicyon,  Corinth^  Argos :  Pelasgian 
Dominion  in  Greece  :  Egyptian  Colonies  in  Greece  :  DanaOs  .•  Aeri- 
sius :  Perseus.  Pisa  :  Colonies  from  Phrygia  and  T%ess<ily  under 
Pelops.  Hercules.  Atreus  :  Dominion  of  the  Family  of  Pelops, 
Agamtmnon.    Lacednmon. 
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Such  was  the  wild  and  barbarous  state  of  Greece 
in  general,  when  Crete,  the  largest  of  its  Hands,  had 
acquired  a  polity  singularly  regular,  attended  of  course 
with  superior  civilization.  In  vain  however  would 
we  inquire  at  what  precise  period,  in  what  state  of 
society,  by  what  exertions  of  wisdom  and  courage, 
and  through  what  assistance  of  fortunate  contingen- 
cies, so  extraordinary  a  work  was  accomplished  :  for 
many  centuries  elapsed  before  written  records  be- 
came common ;   and  traditions  are  vague,  variovs, 
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and,  for  the  most  part,  inexplicably  mixed  with  fa-    sect. 
ble.     Crete  is  thus  a  great  object  for  the  dissertator  ,^^.11:^, 
and  the  antiquarian.     Curiosity  is  excited  by  those 
scanty  glimmerings  of  information,  which  have  pre-  strab.i. 
served  to  us  the  names  of  the  Cabeiri,  Telchines,  *^p-^*- 
Curetes,  Corybantes,  Idaei  Dactyli,  with  Saturn,  Ju- 
piter, and  other  personages,  either  of  this  iland,  or 
connected  with  it  in  mysterious  history.     Still  more  Plat.  Mi- 
it  is  excited  by  that  system  of  laws,  wlxich,  in  an  age  j^^  Arit- 
of  savage  ignorance,  violence,  and  uncertainty  among  J**^-  ^^^^ 
surrounding  nations,  inforced  civil  order,  and  secur-  itnh. 
ed  civil  freedom  to  the  Cretan  people  ;  which  was  480/481. 
not  only  the  particular  model  of  the  wonderful  polity,  Plutarch 
so  well  known  to  us  through  the  fame  of  Lacedas-  stoab^'. 
mon,  but  appears  to  have  been  the  general  foimtain  p?'?'f^* 
of  Grecian  legislation  and  jurisprudence;  and  which  Le^^.i.  1. 
continued  to  deserve  the  eulogies  of  the  greatest  sa-  lltd!*** 
ges  and  politicians,  in  the  brightest  periods  of  litte-  Serran. 
rature  and  philosophy. 

The  glory  of  this  establishment  is  generally  given  Arist.  Po- 
to  Minos,  a  prince  of  the  iland  ;  whose  history  was  }j*'j^3™^" 
however  so  dubiously  transmitted  to  posterity,  that  460.  & 
it  remained  undecided  among  Grecian  writers,  whe-  19. "^178. 
ther  he  was  a  native  or  a  foreiner.     Some  indeed  ^^^'h^ 

10.  p.  480. 

attributed  the  final  improvement  only  to  Minos,  re-  Diodor. 
ferringthe  first  institution  to  Rhadamanthus,  in  a  still  e2,'&\.l\ 
earlier  age ;  and  some  have  supposed  two  princes  of  ^'  ''^• 
the  name  of  Minos,  in  different  periods.    The  evi- 
dence of  Homer,  however,  tho  delivered  partly  in 
the  enigmatical  language  in  which  poetry  often  in- 
dulges, appears  to  determine  that  Minos,  the  only 
Minos  whom  he  knew,  and,  it  may  be  added,  whom 
Aristode  knew,  was  not  of  Cretan  origin,  but  a  chief  ArUtot. 
of  adventurers  from  Phenicia;  that  Rhadamanthus  c.^10/*^' 
was  not  his  predecessor,  but  his  younger  brother ; 
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and  that  he  was  himself  the  great  and  original  legis- 
lator.    We  are  indeed  without  materials  for  any  con- 
Plat,  de     nected  history  of  Crete,  even  after  the  age  of  Minos  ; 
jStot/*  ^^^  ^^^^^  remains,  from  the  most  respectable  authori- 
^^fl*&*o  ^^^'  ^  general  account  of  its  polity.     This  will  how- 
*  ever  not  obtain,  from  the  liberal  spirit  of  modem 
Europe,  that  full  approbation  which  it  earned  from 
antiquity.     It  rested  upon  two  principles ;  that  free- 
men should  be  all  equal ;   and  that  tfiey  should  be 
served  by  slaves.     The  lawgiver  therefore  allowed 
no  private  property  in  land,  nor  scarcely  in  anything. 
The  soil  was  cultivated  by  slaves,  on  the  public  ac- 
count: the  freemen  ate  together  at  public  tables, 
and  their  families  were  subsisted  from  the  public 
stock.     The  monarch's  authority,  as,  we  shall  find, 
generally  through  Greece  in  the  early  ages,  waSj^  ex- 
cept in  war,  extremely  limited.     The  magistracies 
were  wisely  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  government, 
A  severe  morality  was  in  some  instances  inforced  by 
Plat,  de    law.     The  youth,  in  the  course  of  an  education  par- 
pf  635. ''  ticularly  directed  to  form  soldiers,  were  restrained  to 
p.  626.  &  the  strictest  modesty  and  temperance  ;  superiority 
666.  *      was  the  meed  only  of  age  and  merit.     But  while  a 
Poiit  1*  7.  comparatively  smdl  society  thus  lived  in  just  freedom, 
«•  ^'         and  honorable  leisure,  a  much  larger  portion  of  man- 
kind was,  for  their  sakes,  doomed  to  rigid  and  irre- 
deemable slavery. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  first  establishment 
of  such  a  system,  but  upon  the  supposition  that  a 
band  of  adventurers,  from  the  polished  countries  of 
the  east,  seizing  the  lands,  like  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West-Indian  ilands,  deprived  the  antient  inhabitants 
of  arms,  and  compelled  them  to  labor.  Accordingly 
we  find  it  remarked  that  the  Cretan  constitution 
was  not  that  of  a  civil,  but  of  a  military  community ; 
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not  so  much  of  a  state  as  of  a  camp".    Yet  Homer    sect. 
enumerates  five  different  hords  in  Crete,  using  dif-  .^^H^^ 
ferent  dialects ;  ail  apparendy  free ;  for  slaves  are  ^djaa.  i. 
never  reckoned  among  the  people  of  a  Grecian  state ;     *  * 
and  all  subject  to  the  laws  and  government  of  Minos. 
But  thus  one  people,  under  three  names,  Angles, 
Jutes,  and  Saxons,  conquered  our  iland ;  and  if  we 
add  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Normans,  who 
afterwards  became  its  masters,  they  were  all  mem- 
bers of  one  nation.     Homer  also  mentions  the  wealth  iwd.  k 
and  populousness  of  Crete,  the  wisdom  of  the  legis-  t!  65. ' 
later,  and  his  singular  favor  with  Jupiter :  but  the 
account  goes  no  farther ;  and  after  Homer  the  tradi- 
tions concerning  Minos  became  peculiarly  loaded 
with  fable. 

Some  circumstances,  however,  of  principal  impor- 
tance, seem  to  remain  sufficientiy  warranted  for  his- 
tory.    From  a  stit>ng  concurrence  of  testimony  it  Thucyd. 
appears  that  Minos  was  an  able  prince,  who  availed  pi^t'^M^ 
himself  of  advantages  open  to  him  from  the  com-  noi,  &  de 
mand  of  a  people  formed  to  regular  government,  and  p.^fbe. 
not  unacquainted  with  useful  arts.     Against  those  ^^^^f^. 

pirates,  who  infested  every  part  of  the  Grecian  seas,  &  4. 

he  kept  armed  vessels  in  constant  employ ;  and  his  hS?  Anti. 

measures  were  so  vigorous  and  judicious  that  he  ^*'™"  ^'  *• 

established  security  throughout  the  iEgean.     Hence 

he  has  the  credit,  among  historians,  of  having  been  Herod. 

the  first  Grecian  prince  who  acquired  the  sovereinty  xhucyd. 

of  the  sea-     By  means  of  his  fleet,  he  extended  his  J- 1.  c.  4. 

^  '  Plat.  Mi 


authority  far  among  the  ilands :  he  was  respected  not. 

.2.C. 


throughout  the  coast  of  the  neighboring  continents ;  j^"'*;  ^^ 


10. 

^*  IrpaTOTjI^ou  yap  «foXirsiav  s^srs^  <i>^'  owx  Iv  ojgstfi  xarwxijxorw.  yit.  The* 
Plat,  de  Leg.  1.  2.  p.  266.     Vid.  &  Plat,  de  Leg.  1.  l!  p.  626.  Thucyd.' 
k  Aristot.  Polit.  1.  7.  c.  2.     So  Isocrates  of  the  Lacedaemoman  !•  !•  c.  7. 
coDStitotion  :  noXjrsiavijxoiav  xors^tierofirsda  ^paro«^^(o  xoO^  dioixou- 
lUvu.    Archid.  p.  66.  t.  2.  ed.  Auger. 
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CHAP,    and  he  left  behind  him  a  wide  reputation  for  wis- 
^^^J;,^^  dom,  justice,  and  power. 

Before  the  reign  of  this  great  prince,  as  that  early 
and  able  historian  Thucydides  assures  us,  such  had 
been  the  excesses  of  piracy,  that  all  the  shores,  both 
of  the  continent  and  ilands  of  Greece,  were  nearly 
deserted :  the  ground  was  cultivated  only  at  a  secure 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  there  only  towns  and 
villages  were  to  be  found.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
evil  repressed,  than  the  active  temper  of  the  Greeks 
led  them  again  to  the  coast :  the  most  commodious 
havens  were  occupied ;  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
industry,  which  had  before  been  exerted  in  robbery, 
1. 1.  C.8,  was  turned  to  commerce ;  and,  as  wealth  accrued, 
towns  were  fortified,  so  as  to  secure  them  against  a 
renewal  of  former  evils. 

In  earlier  times,  however,  some  settlements  had 
been  made,  capable  of  resisting  piratical  attempts 
from  the  sea,  or  incursions  of  wandering  freebooters 
by  land.  Sicyon,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, claimed,  in  the  civilized  ages,  to  be  the  oldest 
town  of  Greece.  A  town  implies  not  only  an  intention 
of  settled  occupancy,  but  also  some  provision  a^nst 
occurrences,  of  whatsoever  kind,  that  might  Knew 
the  necessity  of  migration.  Some  municip  J  go- 
vernment is  indispensable.  The  town  then,  having 
more  to  apprehend  than  to  hope  from  any  political 
connection  with  the  rude  people  from  whom  it 
sprung,  undertakes  to  suffice  for  itself,  and  becomes 
an  independent  state.  Thus,  or  at  least  partly  thus, 
it  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Greek  word,  which 
we  commonly  translate  city,  came  to  signify,  together 
with  the  town,  its  municipal  government ;  and  when 
we  read  in  Grecian-  authors  of  a  city  founded,  it  is 
generally  by  the  same  words  implied  that  an  inde- 
pendent government  was  established.     A  long  list 
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of  names  is  transmitted,  as  of  chiefs  who  ruled    sect. 
Sicyon  with  that  title  which,  in  process  of  ages,  ac-  .^^JJ;^. 
quired  more  precisely  the  same  import  with  our  term 
of  King.     But  this  list  comes  wholly  unwarranted  by 
Grecian  writers  of  best  authority.     The  history  of 
the  kings  of  Sicyon  is  moreover  as  iminteresting  as 
uncertain  ;  and,  till  a  very  late  period,  the  state  they 
governed  made  little  figure  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
The  happier  situation  of  Corinth,  founded  in  a 
very  early  age  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sicyon,  per- 
haps prevented  the  growth  of  the  elder  town.    Near  strab.  i.  s. 
the  south-western  point  of  the  neck  that  joins  Pelo-  Li^Hist. 
ponnesus  to  northern  Greece,  and  within  the  same  Jo™-  J- 
rich  plain  in  which  Sicyon  stands,  a  mountain-ridge,  Pausan. ' 
scarcely  three  miles  lone:,  rises  to  a  height,  remark-  ''  ^'  ^'  ^* 
able  even  m  a  country  of  loity  mountains.     Ihe  joamey 
summit  is  at  the  northern  extremity :  three  sides  are  Greece 
precipices  almost  perpendicular ;  and,  even  on  the  b.  «.  p.* 
fourth,  aacent  is  difficult.     Litde  beneath  the  pointed  pind. 
vertex  is  a  plentiful  source  of  pure  water ;  which,  so  ^^J^P- 
situated,  might  help  the  poets  to  the  fancy  that  there 
the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  drinking,  was  caught  by 
Bellerophon.     This  most  advantageous,  and  nearly 
inexmignable  post,  by  the  name  of  Acrocorinthus, 
becaiike  the  citadel ;  and  at  its  foot  grew  the  town  of  iiiad.  1.2. 
Corinth,  which,  as  early  as  Homer's  time,  was  noted*  Thucydf 
for  wealth  acquired  by  commerce.     For  by  land  it  ^'  i-  ^  13- 
was  the  key  of  communication  between  northern 
and  southern  Greece ;  and  by  sea  it  became,  through 
its  ports,  one  on  the  Saronic,  the  other  on  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  the  emporium  for  all  that  passed  be- 
tween the  east  and  the  west,  as  far  as  Asia  on  one 
side,  and  Italy  and  Sicily  on  the  other ;  the  passage  stmb.i.g. 
round  the  southern  promontories  of  Peloponnesus  ^'  ^^®' 
being  so  dangerous,  to  coasting  navigators,  that  it 
was  generally  avoided.    Among  the  early  princes  of 
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Corinth  were  Sisyphus,  Glaucus,  and  Bellerophon 
or  Bellerophontes ;  names  to  which  poetry  has  given 
fame,  but  not  delivered  down  to  us  objects  of  his- 
tory. 

The  pretensions  of  Sicyon,  however,  to  superior 
antiquity  among  the  cities  of  Greece,  are  not  undis- 
puted ;  for  Argos,  which  was  certainly  the  first  to 
acquire  political  eminence,  has  also  been  esteemed, 
by  some  of  the  most  judicious  antiquarians,  to  have 
L  2^*^15  ^^^  ^^  more  plausible  claim  to  the  earliest  orig^. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Inachus,  son  of 
the  ocean ;  a  title  which,  in  the  language  of  the  age, 
might  possibly  imply  that  the  bearer  came  from  be- 
yond sea,  nobody  knew  whence ;  or  perhaps  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which  is  said  to  have  borne, 
Diod.  1. 1.  jj^  early  times,  the  name  of  Ocean.     But  some  Gre- 
cian writers  have  doubted  whether  Inachus  were 
ever  really  the  name  of  a  man,  or  only  of  a  small 
river  near  Argos ;  and  these  attribute  the  foundation 
of  the  city  to  Phoroneus,  whom  the  others  call  son 
maus^*    of  Inachus.     The  age  of  Phoroneus  was  indeed  the 
p.22.t.3.  term  beyond  which,  as  Plato  assures,  nothing  was 
ran'.     "    known  of  Greece ;  and  the  more  probable  tradition 
concerning  the  origin  of  Sicyon  supposed  its  founder, 
jflEgialeus,  cotemporary  and  even  brother  of  Phoro- 
neus. 

The  chronology  of  these  times  will,  however,  be 

the  subject  of  future  inquiry ;  which  yet,  it  may 

Biair'8      here  be  confessed,  cannot  lead  to  certainty.     It  has 

giJai'^Ta-  been  computed  by  chronologers,  who  have  found 

^^««-         credit  with  some  of  the  most  learned  even  of  the 

present  age,  that  Sicyon  was  founded  two  thousand 

and  eighty-nine  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 

only  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  after  the  Flood: 

that  the  foundation  of  Argos  followed  after  a  period 

of  two  himdred  and  thirty-three  years,  and  that 
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5ign  of  Minos  in  Crete  was  still  four  hundred    sect. 
ifty  years  later.     Sir  Isaac  Newton^s  conjecture,  ^^^^^^ 
►ore  consonant  to  the  most  authoritative  tradi-  Newton** 
dons  concerning  the  train  of  events,  is,  that  Sicyon  logy. 
and  Argos  may  have  been  founded  nearly  together, 
about  one  thousand  and   eighty  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  less  than  eighty  before  the  reign 
of  Minos.     Indeed  from  the  traditions  preserved  by 
the  oldest  poets,  and  all  the  inquiries  reported  to  us  by 
the  most  judicious  Grecian  prose-writers  concerning 
the  antiquities  of  their  country,  it  appears  rather 
probable  that  scarcely  a  wandering  hunter  had  ever 
set  foot  in  Peloponnesus,  so  early  as  the  period  as- 
signed by  chronologers,  even  to  the  founding  of 

*  See  xiero* 

ATgOS.  dotui'i 

But  towns  are  not  usually  at  once  built,  and  a  new  ^f  ^^  p*^. 

state  formed,  by  the  natives  of  a  country.     In  the  laagiant ; 

more  common  course  of  things  they  grow  so  imper-  didea's 

ceptibly,  that  not  a  rumor  of  their  origin  can  remain.  {?*^^^ 

The  accounts,  therefore,  which  refer  the  foundation  P^ato, 

of  the  principal  cities  of  Greece  to  particular  eras  and  most 

and  particular  persons,  mark  them  for  colonies.     In-  i^^^' 

deed,  amid  all  the  darkness  and  intricacy  of  early  strabo,  b. 

Grecian  history,  we  find  a  strong  concurrence  of  and  b.  9. 

testimony  to  a  few  principal  facts.     It  was  a  receiv-  They'd. 

ed  opinion,  among:  the  most  informed  and  iudicious  \\^'  ^-.3. 
o     •  •  1.     r^  •  •    11    1-  ij  u    Horn.  n. 

Grecian  wnters,  that  Greece  was  ongmally  held  by  i^.y.347. 

Barbarians;  a  term  appropriated,  in  the  florishing  ^^4^.  & 

ages  of  the  nation,  as  a  definition  for  all  people  who  ^'^'^' 

were  not  Greeks.     Among  the  uncertain  traditions  301! 

of  various  hords,  who  in  early  times  overran  the  ^s/y'ns. 

country,  the  Pelasgian  name  is  eminent.     This  J^^^^^i 

name  may  be  traced  back  into  Asia :  it  is  found  in  L6.c.'i36* 

the  ilands ;  and  the  people  who  bore  it  appear  to  sJ^bTifs! 

have  spred  far  on  the  continent  '^f  Europe,  since  p*  221. 

VOL.  I.  4 
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they  are  reckoned  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Italy.     It  was  very  generally  acknowledged,  as  the 
Dionyr.     accurate  and  judicious  Strabo  assures  us,  that  the 
Antiq.       Pelasgians  were  antiently  established  all  over  Greece, 
I  s^b.  lV.  ^^  *a^  they  were  the  first  people  who   became 

I         Isf^      powerful  there.     Consonant  to  this  we  find  every 
1.7.327.  mention  of  the  Pelasgians  by  Herodotus  and  Thu- 
[  j^'^^lfi'*  cydides  ;  from  the  former  of  whom  we  leam,  that 

Pelasgia  was  once  a  general  name  for  the  country- 
j  ^•chyi.    But  a  passae:e  of  the  poet  iEschylus  concerning  this 

I  p.3i6.ed.  people,  for  its  antiquity,  its  evident  honesty,  its  pro- 

steph.  bability,  and  its  consistency  with  all  other  remain- 
!  ing  evidence  of  best  authority,  appears  to  deserve 

I  particular  notice.     The  Pelasgian  princes,  he  says, 

extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  northern  parts 
of  Greece,  together  with  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  as 
far  as  the  river  Strymon  eastward,  and  the  sea  be- 
yond tte  Dodonaean  mountains  westr^v^ard.  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  not  peopled  so  early :  for  Apis,  ap- 
parently a  Pelasgian  chief,  crossing  the  Corinthian 
gulf  from  iEtolia,  and  destroying  the  wild  beasts, 
first  made  that  peninsula  securely  habitable  for  iien ; 
and  hence  it  had  from  him  its  most  antient  name 
Apia. 

It  appears  that,  in  a  very  remote  period,  some 
revolutions  in  Egypt,  whose  early  transactions  are 
otherwise  little  known  to  us,  compelled  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  to  seek  forein  settlements.^* 
To  this  event  probably  Crete  owed  its  early  civili- 
zation.    Some  of  the  best  supported  of  antient  Gre- 

1'  That  such  revolutiQns,  and  more  particularly  that  such  mi 
grations  happiened,  appears  not  doubtful,  tho  the  investigators 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  disagree  about  both  the  circumstances 
of  these  events,  and  the  persons  principally  concerned.  See 
Shuckford^s  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and 
Bryant^s  Analysis  of  Antient  Mythology. 
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cian  traditions  relate  the  establishment  of  Egyptian 
colonies  in  Greece  ;  traditions  so  little  accommo- 
dated to  national  prejudice,  yet  so  very  generally  re- 
ceived, and  so  perfectly  consonant  to  all  known  his- 
torj',  that,  for  their  more  essential  circumstances, 
they  seem  unquestionable^  K  These  settlers  of  course 
brought  with  them  many  oriental  traditions ;  which, 
in  process  of  ages,  through  the  unavoidable  incor- 
rectness of  oral  deliver)^  became  so  blended  with 
early  Grecian  story,  that,  when  at  length  letters  came 
into  use,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  ascertain  what 
was  properly  and  originally  Grecian,  and  what  had 
been  derived  from  Phenicia  or  Egypt.  Hence  the 
abundant  source,  and  hence  the  unbounded  scope  of 
Grecian  fable.  Hence  too  the  variety  of  ingenious" 
but  discordant  fancies  of  so  many  learned  men,  con- 
cerning the  truths  which  probably  lie  everywhere 
concealed  under  the  alluring  disguise,  but  which 
will  also  probably  for  ever  evade  any  complete  de- 
tection. 

With  all  the  intricacy  of  fable,  however,  in  which 
earfy  Grecian  hisiOry  is  involved,  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  nation  from  a  mixture  of  the  Pelasgian,  and 
possibly  some  other  barbarous  hords,  with  colonies 
from  Phenicia  and  Egypt,  seems  not  doubtful.     Ar-  Thucyd. 
gos,  according  to  all  accounts,  was  an  Eg}'ptian  colo-  ^'^'^'  ^* 
ny.    We  are  told  that  the  first  chief,  whether  Ina- 
chus  or  Phoroneus,  or  whatever  may  have  been  his  Pausaa. 
name,  brought  the  wild  natives  of  the  neighbor-  '•^•^•^^* 
hood  to  submit  to  his  government,  introduced  some 
fonn  of  religion  among  them,  and  made  a  progress 
toward  their  civilizj>' bn.     We  can  little  expect  ob- 

^^  They  are  confirmed  by  the  concurring  testimonies  partic- 
ularly of  Herodotus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  Strabo,  and    . 
Diodorus  Siculus,  with  the  added  evidence  of  the   popular 
poets  £schjlas  and  Euripides. 
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iEtchyl. 
Prometh. 
ed.  Dan- 
aid. 


Herod, 


CHAP,  jects  for  history  among  traditions  concerning  the 
^^^^^^^^^  early  state  of  such  a  colony.  But  the  successors  of 
Phoroneus  have  afforded  ample  matter  for  fable  ; 
which  yet  we  find  universally  tinged  with  some  re- 
ference to  Egypt  and  the  East.  lo,  daughter,  of  one 
of  those  princes,  but  of  which  is  not  agreed,  had, 
according  to  poetical  report,  an  amour  with  the  god 
Jupiter,  was  by  him  transformed  into  a  cow,  in  tfiat 
shape  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  there  became  a  god- 
dess. Herodotus  gives  no  improbable  account,  if 
not  of  the  origin  of  this  fiction,  yet  of  the  origin  of 
its  connection  with  Grecian  story  ;  and,  as  it  serves 
to  mark  the  manners  of  the  age,  it  may  be  worth  re- 
lating. Some  Phenician  merchants,  he  says,  brought 
a  cargo  of  the  manufactures  of  their  coimtry  to  Ar- 
gos.  The  Grecian  women,  eager  to  procure  toys 
and  utensils  which  their  own  towns,  yet  without 
manufactures,  did  not  furnish,  came  in  numbers  to 
the  sea-shore.  The  Phenicians,  to  whom  women 
were  in  the  East  very  profitable  merchandize,  hav- 
ing allured  or  forced  many  into  their  vessels,  and 
among  them  lo,  daughter  of  the  okief  of  the  district, 
sailed  away*^. 

Among  the  kings  of  Argos  also  we  find  another 
^-  ^'  -^  personage  of  great  fame  in  poetry,  the  Egyptian 
Danaiis,  whose  fifty  daughters,  it  is  said,  married  on 
the  same  day  the  fifty  sons  of  his  brother  iEgyptus, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  all,  except  Hypermnestra,  wife 
of  Lynceus,  killed  their  husbands  on  the  wedding- 
night.     Of  this  family  too  we  have  some  circum- 


Schol.  ad. 

T. 

Iliad, 


*5  That  these  were  probable  circumstances  we  may  judge 
from  a  similar  story,  related  of  di^rent  persons,  by  Homer, 
Odyss.  ^.  15.  Mr.  Bryant  derives  the  story  of  lo  from  a  very 
different  origin.  His  supposition,  however,  does  not  at  all 
impugn  the  credibility  of  Herodotus^  anecdote,  who  leaves  it 
wholly  unaccounted  for  how  the  stolen  princess  should  acquire, 
in  a  foreign  country,  the  reputation  of  a  goddess. 
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Stances  related  which  characterize  the  times.    Da-    sect. 
naus,  through  whatsoever  cause,  for  reports  are  va-  ^^^i^:^^ 
rious,  finding  his  situation  uneasy  in  Egypt,  imbark-  i»ocrat. 
ed  with  his  family  and  what  followers  he  could  col-  encom. 
lect,  to  seek  a  setdement.     Failing  in  an  attempt  to 
establish  his  colony  in  the  iland  of  Rhodes,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Peloponnesus,  and  landed  near  Argos,  DiodDr. 
where  Gelanor  then  reigned.    The  favor  with  which  i^j^^hyu^* 
he  was  received  by  the  rude  inhabitants,  or  which  i>anaid. 
he  had  the  art  quickly  to  acquire  among  them,  was  i.2.'c.  19. 
so  extraordinary,  that  it  inspired  him  with  the  confi- 
dence to  demand  the  sovereinty  of  the  state  as  his 
legal  right.     His  claim,  according  to  the  tradition 
transmitted  to  us,  had  no  better  foimdation  than  a 
pretended  descent  from  the  Argian  princess,  whose 
story  has  been  just  related.     But  if  an  Egyptian  colo- 
ny had  before  been  established  at  Argos,  an  Egyp^ 
tian  prince  might  have  other  pretensions  to  interest, 
or  even  to  command  there.     A  different  cause  is, 
however,  reported  for  his  favor  with  the  people. 
The  Allans  were  so  uninformed  that,  upon  the  fail-  stmbo. 
ure  of  spontaneous  fountains,  they  often  suffered  for  ^^^-p* 
want  of  water ;  tho  the  ground  on  which  the  city' 
stood,  abounded  with  excellent  springs  at  litde  depth. 
Danaiis  taught  them  to  dig  wells.     The  boon  was, 
in  a  hot  climate  particularly,  of  high  importance. 
The  temper  of  the  Greeks  was  warm :  admiration 
and  gratitude  became  the  ruling  passions  at  Argos, 
and  produced  an  inclination  toward  Danaiis  so  vio- 
lent, that  Gelanor  was  constrained  to  admit  him  Pausan. 
peaceably  to  plead  his  right  to  the  sovereinty,  be-  ^^■"p- 
fore  an  assembly  of  the  people,  held  for  the  purpose, 
in  the  fields  without  the  city.     The  dispute,  how- 
ever, was  so  equally  maintained,  that  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  defer  the  decision  till  the  morrow.     By 
daybreak  accordingly,  the  people  were  crowding  out 
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CHAP,    of  the  gate,  when  a  wolf  from  the  neighbouring 
^^.^^^^^  mountains  caught  their  attention,  while  he  attacked 
a  herd,  grazing  near  the  city-wall  and  killed  the  bull. 
This  was  taken  as  an  omen  declaring  the  divine  will : 
the  wolf  was  interpreted  to  signify  the  stranger,  the 
bull  their  native  prince,  and  the  kingdom  was  ad- 
judged to  Danaiis.     Whatever  credit  we  give  to  the 
circumstances  of  these  and  similar  stories,  they  con- 
vey to  us  at  least  the  idea  which  the  succeeding 
Greeks  had  of  the  manners,  as  well  as  of  the  histo- 
ry, of  their  ancestors.    Probably  they  are  not  wholly- 
unfounded  :  certainly  they  are  not  the  invention  of 
adulation  and  partiality  ;  and  they  are  the  only  me- 
morials remaining  to  characterize  those  early  ages* 
^schyi.        The  people  of  Argos,  at  the  arrival  of  Danaiis, 
p.3i6.ed.  were  according  to  iEschylus,  Pelasgians,  and  sub- 
H.  teph.  jg^,^  Qf  ^  prince  whose  dominion  extended  over  all 
Greece,  including  Epirus  and  Macedonia.     Proba- 
bly the  Egyptian  colony  of  Inachus  or  Phoroneus, 
little  numerous,  had  been  unable  to  maintain  itself 
in  independency  against  the  antient  chief  of  so  ex- 
tensive a  territory.     But  Danaus  made  his  establish- 
ment firm :  he  transmitted  it  as  an  inheritance  to  his 
posterity  ;  and  such  was  the  prevalence  of  his  power 
and  fame  in  Peloponnesus,  that,  according  to  Eu- 
ripides, the  people  of  that  peninsula,  before  called 
Pelasgians,  received  from  him  the  name  of  Danaans, 
which  remained  to  Homer's  age.*** 

EXdwv  stg  "Apyoj,  wxiCev  'Ivap^ou  atoXiv 
JlshcufytCKas  S*  ovojxaO'fAivou^  coirpiv 
Awfttfive  xoLK67(f6cu  vofj^ov  Idijx'  av'    *E\KaSa. 

Strab.  1.  5.  p.  221.  &  1.  8.  p.  371. 
^chylus  calls  Danaus  and  his  Egyptians  Barbarians,  and 
seems  to  consider  the  Pelasgians  as  true  Greeks.  Strabo,  in  a 
later  age,  speaks  of  the  Pelasgians  as  barbarians  :  ITsXaef/oi  xoj 
aXXoi  iSolpCaDoi,  b.  9.  p.  410.  But  Ovid  and  Virgil,  both  much 
versed  in  the  antient  Grecian  traditions,  frequently  use  tho 
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Danaiis  was  succeeded  in  the  sovereinty  of  Argos    sect. 
by  Lynceus,  his  son-in-law,  an  Egyptian  bom.   Acri-  ^^^^::^^ 
sius,  grandson  of  Lynceus,  most  known  through  the  Pausan. 
poets  as  father  of  the  celebrated  Danae,  would  much  Herodot.  * 
more  on  another  account  demand  the  notice  of  histo-  *■  ^-  ^'  ®*' 
ry,  were  it  possible  to  trace  and  connect  the  circum- 
stances of  his  reign.     We  learn,  however,  only  from 
scattered  mention  of  him,  that  he  acquired  influence 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  he  Before 
gave  form  and  stability  to  a  very  important  institu-  ^^?\ooo, 

tion  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Greece,  which  will  J  sNew- 

.     f  •       1.         r  •      •    "^  Hon. 

require  more  particular  notice  hereafter,  as  a  princi-     i3i3, 

pal  efficient  in  uniting  and  holding  together,  as  one     ®^**''* 
people,  the  various  hostile  tribes  who  occupied  the 
country.      By  what  means  his  power  became  thus 
extended  we  are  wholly  uninformed.     Some  con- 
fused traditions  only,  of  troubles  toward  the  end  of 
his  reign,  account  for  its  decay.     Perseus,  son  of 
Danae,  daughter  of  Acrisius,  is  the  first  Grecian 
recorded  to  posterity,  even  in  poetry  and  fable,  as 
great  in  deeds  of  arms.     He  stands  therefore  at  the 
head  of  the  list    of  those  antient  warriors,  whose 
names  the  poetical  genius  of  their  country  has  made 
so  singularly  illustrious,  but  whose  actions  almost 
wholly  elude  the  scrutiny  of  history.     Perseus  is  the  strab. 
reputed  founder  of  the  city  of  Mycenae,  which  he  pausin. 
made  the  capital  of  his  dominion.     Argos  was  still  ^-  2-  ^-  ^^* 
governed  by  its  own  chief  magistrate,  with  the  title 
of  king,  but  dependent  upon  the  king  of  Mycenae, 
who  is  styled  by  Homer,  King  of  many  Hands,  and  liiad, 
of  ALL  Argos  :  a  term  which,  with  that  author,  im-  {^s.  ^' 
plied  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus.     The  tragic  poets, 

Ptlasgian  name  as  sjnonimous  with  Greek  ;  and  by  the  higher 
authority  of  Eurypides,  we  find  Argos  in  Peloponnesus  called 
*Apyof  neXflttfyixov  (Phoeniss.  v.  265).  and  the  army  of  the  Se- 
Ten  before  Thebes,  nsXcwfyixov  ^paTJufjLo,    (Phoeniss.  v.  107.) 
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CHAP,    to  whose  purposes  the  vicissitudes  in  the  fortune  of 
the  two  cities  were  little  important,  have,  as  Strabo 
has  remarked,  frequentiy  used  the  names  indifferently 
one  for  the  other ;  but,  in  history,  we  shall  find   it 
necessary  to  avoid  the  confusion. 

Cotemporary  with  Perseus  was  Pelops,  son  of 
Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia,  or,  according  to  Pindar, 
of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor ;  who,  it  is  said,  pressed 
by  unsuccessful  war,  quitted  his  country,  with  the 
oiymp.  1.  easiness  usual  in  those  early  ages,  at  the  head  of 
his  partizans  to  seek  better  fortune  elsewhere.     De- 
fectively as  the  circumstances  of  this  prince's  story- 
are  transmitted,  and  mingled  with  romantic  fable, 
yet  some  of  the  most  important  remain  strongly  au- 
thenticated.    It  appears  that  the  western  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor  preceded  Greece  in  arts  and  civiliza- 
tion.    This,  for  which  we  have  many  grounds  of  ^^ 
surmize,  receives  confirmation  from  the  judicious 
Thucyd.    and  candid  Thucydides,  who  relates  that,  while  the 
1. 1.  c.  9.  Qj-eeks  were  yet  barbarous  and  their  country  poor, 
Pelops,  bringing  with  him  treasures  to  an  amount 
before  unknown,  quickly  acquired  an  interest  superior 
Poiyb.       to  that  of  any  native.     We  are  farther  informed  by 
Stob'/^^*  Polybius,  whose  testimony,  in  itself  weighty,  is  con- 
1-  8.  p.      firmed  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  that  Pelops  was  at- 
Pau'san,     tended  into  Peloponnesus  by  a  body  of  Achaians 
if.* 5.'c^*  from  Thessaly,  whom  he  established  in  Laconia. 
13.  But  we  learn  from  Homer,  that  the  Achaian  name 

Iliad,  spred  far  in  the  peninsula ;  for  he  calls  the  Argians, 
1.2.V.559.  ^^j^  jjj  ^j^g  people  of  the  north-eastern  coast, 
Achaians  ;  and  he  distinguishes  the  whole  of  Pelo 
ponnesus  from  the  rest  of  Greece  by  the  name  of 
strabo.  Achaian  Argos.  A  large  concurrence  of  tradition  af- 
*j[)f^;f  ^4;  firms  that  the  Phrygian  prince  married  Hippodameia, 
c.  75, 76.  daughter  of  (Enomaiis,  chief  of  Pisa  in  Eleia,  whom 
995.  N.    ^^  succeeded  in  the  sovereinty  of  that  territory  ;  and 
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that  in  the  course  of  a  long  reign  he  established  his  sect. 
influence^  not  so  much  by  wars,  as  by  the  marriages  ^^^i^^^^^ 
of  his  numerous  issue,  and  by  his  wise  conduct,  as* 
sisted,  however,  probably,  by  some  terror  of  his  pow- 
er, throughout  the  peninsula ;  insomuch  that  it  de- 
rived from  him  the  name  which  it  retained  so  many 
ages,  and  which  is  not  yet  wholly  obsolete^^. 

Astydameia,  daughter  of  Pelops,  was  married  to  i>*od- 
Sthenelus,  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Perseus.     Their  pau'san.  * 
son  and  successor  Eurystheus  is  known  for  his  en-  *•  ^-  ^*  ^^' 
mity  to  Heracles,  or,  as  we  usually  write  with  the 
Latins,  Hercules,  descended  also  from  both  Perseus 
and  Pelops.     This  hero,  the  Grecian  or  the  Theban 
Hercules,  as  he  is  often  called  to  distinguish  him 
from  some  great  men  of  other  countries   known 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  same  name,  was  bom  at 
Thebes  in  Boeotia,  of  Alcmena,  wife  of  Amphitryon  Homer, 
king  of  that  city  ;  but,  according  to  poetical  report,  y!%u.]i' 
his  father  was  the  god  Jupiter.     In  vain  would  his-.  J:^^- ^- ^^• 
tory  investigate  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  i.  ii.V. 
celebrated  personage  ;  whose  great  actions,  consign-  ife^aiod. 
ed  to  feune  by  an  ingenious  people  in  a  romantic  age,  ^^"*- 
have  been  so  disguised  with  fictitious  ornament,  as  Theo'gon. 
even  to  have  brought  his  existence  into  question.  ^\^^f' 
But  beside  a  larjre  concurrence  of  other  testimony,  ^'em.  lo. 

TT  ,  T       1  .  1  1  1  Hcrodot. 

Homer  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  either  that  there  i.a.c.  43. 
was  such  a  Grecian  prince,  or  who  and  what  he  was.  J^5™'^^.'& 
He  represents  him,  not  that  vagabond  unattended  *•  ii-  ^8^- 

^■^  The  Genoese  and  Venetians,  in  their  conquest  in  the  Le- 
vant, totally  chang^ed  the  names  of  many  principal  places  of 
<jrreece  and  the  Grecian  seas ;  and  the  French  in  all  their  wri- 
tings, and,  what  is  worse,  in  some  of  the  hest  maps  extant, 
have  so  mutilated  and  barbarized  classical  names,  particularly 
the  Greek,  that  a  dictionary  is  often  wanting^  to  explain  what 
the  deformed  appellations  mean.  The  modern  Greeks  retain 
the  antient  names  almost  universally,  and  generally  with  little 
deflation,  often  none,  from  the  classical  orthography. 
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CHAP,  savage,  which  later  poets  have  made  him,  whose  on- 
^-  ly  covering  was  a  lion^s  skin,  whose  only  weapon  a 
club  (an  attire  which  he  rather  owes  perhaps  origin- 
ally to  the  statuaries)  and  whose  single  strength  was 
equal  either  to  the  discomfiture  of  hosts,  or  to  the 
labor  of  a  thousand  hardy  hinds  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  prince  commanding  armies,  which  were  the 
ministers  of  his  great  actions.  Yet  while  his  own 
fame,  and  still  more  that  of  his  posterity,  who  be- 
came singularly  illustrious  in  Grecian  story,  forbid 
to  pass  him  unmentioned,  scarcely  more  can  be  done 
than  to  assign  him  his  rank,  as  greatest  aniong  the 
heroes  of  that  peculiarly  called  the  heroic  age ;  who, 
prompted  by  a  spirit  similar  to  what  many  ages  after 
animated  the  northern  and  western  nations,  devot- 
ed themselves  to  toil  and  danger  in  the  service  of 
mankind  and  the  acquisition  of  honest  fame  ;  oppos- 
ing oppressors,  and  relieving  the  oppressed,  wher- 
ever they  were  to  be  found,  and  bearing  thus  the 
sword  of  universal  justice,  while  governments  were 
yet  too  weak  to  wield  it^®.  '    . 

The  hatred  of  Eurystheus,  which  pursued  Hercu- 
les through  life,  was  continued,  after  his  death,  to  his 
children  and  friends.  Compelled  to  quit  Pelopon- 
nesus, they  found  a  generous  reception  at  Athens. 

^®  Respice  vindicibus  pacatum  viribus  orbem, 
Qua  latam  Nereus  caerulus  ambit  humum. 
Se  tibi  pax  terrsB,  tibi  se  tuta  aequora  debent : 
Implesti  meritis  Solis  utramque  domum. 

Ovid.  Epist.  Deian.  Here. 
An  ingenious  attempt  to  elicit  history  from  the  poetical  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  Grecian  Hercules,  may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Samuel  Musgrave^s  Dissertation  on  Grecian  Mythology.  Re- 
maining testimonies  concerning  the  eastern  heroes,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  by  the  same  name,  are  collected  in  Mr.  Bryant^s 
System  of  An tient  Mythology.  It  is  truly  observed  by  Dr.  Mus- 
grave,  that  the  name  Heracles  bears  all  appearance  of  being 
originally  Grecian,  formed  by  the  same  analogy  as  Diodes, 
Athenocles,  and  other  Greek  names.    It  is  however  well  known. 
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The  Ai^;ian  monarch  invaded  Attica,  but,  in  a  bat-    sect. 
tie  with  the  Athenians,  was  defeated  and  slain.  This       "• 
event  made  way  for  new  honors  and  power  to  the  Herodot. 
family  of  Pelops.     Atreus,  son  of  that  prince,  and  Thucyd.  * 
uncle  of  Eurystheus,  had  been  intrusted  by  his  ne-  J-  ^-  ^j,^- 
phew  with  the  regency  of  his  Peloponnesian  domi-  neg.'p.i98. 
nions  during  the  Attic  expedition.     On  the  death  of  ^i^^^^' 
Eurystheus,  Atreus  assumed  the   sovereinty ;   the  ?*™^iy- 
greatness  of  his  connections,  and  the  popularity  of  Diod.  Sic. 
his  character  (such  is  the  opinion  which  Thucydi-  **  ^' 
des  professes)  precluding  competition.     The  claims  TUucyd. 
of  the  Perseid  and  Pelopid  families,  thus  by  right  or  gj^^?  ^' 
vidence,  united  in  the  house  of  Pelops,  extended  J.  o.  p.  359. 
over  all  or  nearly  all  Peloponnesus.     Eleia  had  been  i.  2. v.  675. 
inherited   from  (Enomaiis.     Laconia,  including,  ac-  f,*^^383. 
cording  to  Strabo,  great  part  of  Messenia,  was  occu-  Pausan.  1. 
pied  by  the  colonies  from  Phrygia  and  Thessaly  7.  c.  i. 
which  had  followed  the  fortune  of  Pelops.     Achaia,  ^^'^q  *  ^ 
then  called  iEgialos,  or  iEgialeia,  with  Corinth,  was  Pauaan. 
of  the  particular  domain  of  Mycenae.     Still  several 
cities  of  Peloponnesus  had  each  its  chief,  presiding 
over  its  municipal  government ;  and  the  degree  of 
dependance  of  these  upon  the  paramount  soverein, 
was  litde  exactly  defined  by  either  compact  or  cus- 
tom :  but  the  superiority  of  the  head  of  the  house  of  Homer. 
Pelops  in  rank,  and  his  claim  to  military  command,  ap-  y '*  e5^*&  * 
pear  to  have  been  undisputed.     Under  these  advan-  ^^^'i' 
tageous  circumstances  the  Argian  scepter  devolved  a^.  v.  96. 
to  Agamemnon,  son  or  grandson  of  Atreus ;  for  the  ^  j*^^ 

Thucyd. 

1.  1.  c.  9. 
that  the  Greeks  continaallj  altered  forein  names,  to  accommo-  Isocr.  Pa- 
date  them  to  their  own  pronantiation  and  to  the  inflections  of  nath.  p. 
^beir  language  :  sometimes  thej  translated  them  ;  and  sometimes,  ^'^^- 
by  a  less  violent  change,  bj  the  transposition  or  alteration  of  a 
letter  or  two,  reduced  them  to  bear  intirely  a  Grecian  appear- 
ance, with  a  meaning  however  totally  different  from  the  origi- 
nal.   Mr.  Bryant  has  collected  instances  of  all  these  circum- 
stances. 
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succession  is  variously  related^*.    Tradition  is,  how- 

_      _  ever,  uniform  concerning  a  circumstance  of  more  his* 

B.  C.     torical  importance ;  an  accession  of  fortune,  which 

1 198^    brought  all  the  southern  part  of  Peloponnesus  under 

the  doipinion  of  Agamemnon. 

The  city  of  LACEDiEMON,  otherwise  called  Sparta, 
was  founded  at  a  period  beyond  certain  memorials. 
It  appears  from ,  Homer  to  have  been  among  the 
most  considerable  of  the  remote  ages,  but  is  little 
known  for  any  remarkable  personages  q^  events  till 
the  reign  of  Tyndareus,  whose  wife,  the  poetical 
Leda,  was  mother  of  the  celebrated  brothers  Castor 
and  Polydeuces,  or,  as  the  Romans  abbreviated  the 
name,  Pollux,  and  the  still  more  celebrated  sisters 
Clytemnestra  and  Helen.  The  brothers,  afterward 
for  their  heroic  deeds  deified  and  numbered  among 
the  signs  erf  the  zodiac,  died  in  early  manhood.     The 

^*  Homer  says  that  the  scepter,  presented  from  Jupiter  bj 
Mercury  to  Pelops,  was  given  by  him  to  Atreus,  who  at  his  death 
left  it  to  Thyestes,  who  bequeathed  it,  with  the  sovereinty  of 
all  Argos  and  many  Hands,  to  Agamemnon  (1).  He  mentions 
nothing  of  the  murder  of  Chrysippus,  eldest  son  of  Pelops,  by 
Atreus,  nor  of  any  of  those  horrors  of  domestic  discord  between 
the  surviving  brothers,  which  in  after-ages  filled  the  scenes  of 
the  tragic  poets,  and  found  place  even  in  the  narration  of  grave 
historians.  The  flight  of  Atreus  from  his  father^s  residence,  on 
account  of  the  death  of  Chrysippus,  is  indeed  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (2),  but  nothing  further.  The  scholiast  on  Homer 
(3)  reports,  that  Atreus,  dying,  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his 
brother  Thyestes,  on  condition  that  he  should  resign  it  to  Aga- 
memnon, son  of  Atreus,  on  his  attaining  manhood,  and  that 
Thyestes  faithfully  executed  the  trust.  Jischylus,  Strabo,  and 
Pausanias  agree  with  the  scholiast  (4)  in  calling  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaiis  sons  of  Atreus.  Others  (5^  have  supposed  them 
his  grandsons  by  his  son  Pleisthenes,  wno  died  young.  The 
general  notoriety  only,  it  should  seem,  of  the  parentage  of  Aga- 
memnon in  Homer's  age  could  occasion  his  neglect  to  particu- 
larize it,  when  he  has  so  carefully  recorded  the  pedigrees  of 
many  inferior  personages. 

(1)  Hiad,  1.  2.  V.  103/   (2)  Thucyd.  1.  I.  c.  9.     (3)  Iliad,!.  2.  v.  107. 
U)  ^schyl.  Agamem.  Strab.  1.  8.  p.  372.    Pausan.  1.  3.  c.  1. 
(5)  Clem.  Alex,  in  Strom. 
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asters  were  married,  Clytemnestra  Id  Agamemnon,  sect. 
and  Helen  to  his  brother  Menelaiis.  Thus,  by  in-  ^^JI^ 
heritance  through  these  princesses,  a  large  and  val- 
ns^le  domain  accrued  to  the  house  of  Pelops.  The 
command  of  Lacedasmon  was  given  to  Menelaiis. 
But  the  time  to  which  we  now  approach  being  dis- 
tinguished by  that  very  celebrated  event  the  Trojan 
war,  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  Grecian  history,  it 
wfll  be  necessary,  before  we  proceed  farther  in  the 
account  of  Pelopennesus,  to  take  such  a  view,  as 
remaining  memorials  will  enable  us  to  take,  of  the 
rest  of  Greece. 


SECTION  m. 

Oftkt  northern  province*  of  Greece  from  the  tarliett  Accovmit  to  the  Tro- 
janWoT,  Thessaly:  Tempi:  DeucaUonU  Flood :  Centaurs :  Jtuon: 
Argonautic  Expedition.  Beeotia :  Flood  of  Ogygee  :  Thebes.  «£f o- 
ba.  AtticA:  Cecropt:  Athens:  ^geus :  Theseus:  Ari&dne.  Imr 
pnvement  of  the  Athenian  Government  hy  TJuseus.  The  Athenians 
the  first  etviHged  People  of  Greece, 

Of  the  provinces  without  the  peninsula,  the  two    sect. 
whose  fruitfulness  most  attracted  the  attention  of  .J^J:^. 
emigrants,  were  Th£ssaly  and  B<eotia  ;  and  these 
were  under  very  peculiar  natural   circumstances. 
Through  the  middle  of  the  former  runs  the  river 
Peneius,  which,  receiving,  in  its  course  along  the 
plain,  many  smaller  streams  and  the  overflowings  of 
two  considerable  lakes,  forces  its  way  into  the  sea, 
through  the  narrow  valley  of  Tempe,  between  the 
momitains   Olympus  and   Ossa.    A  coimtry  thus 
abounding  with  waters,  and  inclosed  by  mountains, 
could  not  but  be  subject  to  inxmdations.     Herodo- 
tus, whom,  on  this  as  on  many  other  occasions,  Stra-  Herodot. 
bo  has  not  disdained  to  follow,  relates  a  tradition  J-'3'-c.i29. 
that  Thessaly  was  originally  one  vast  lake,  without  i.  8.p.  430. 
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CHAP,    visible  outlet ;  till  an  earthquake,  rending  Olympus 
s^^^^  from  Ossa,  formed  the  valley  of  Tempe.     Still,  how- 
ever the  frequency  of  smaller  floods  appears  to  have 
cooperated  with  that  fruitfulness  of  soil,  which  in- 
vited rapine,  in  making  Thessaly  yet  more  subject 
to  revolutions  in  its  population  Aan  any  other  Gre- 
cian province ;  and  hence  perhaps  Hbmer  was  the 
Plat,  dc     better  inabled  to  attribute  to  his  hero,  Achilles,  the 
1.3:  p.  391.  principal  chieftain  of  those  parts  at  the  time  of  the 
T^u^i  le'  '^^J^^  '^^'^j  ^^  honor  of  having  a  goddess  for  his 
lUad.        mother,  and  for  his  father  a  morml  indeed,  but  only- 
second  in  descent  from  Jupiter. 

Thessaly  was,  however,  imless  we  should  except 
Crete,  the  oldest  object  of  poetical  story  and  popu- 
lar tradition  of  any  part  of  Greece  ;  and,  had  we 
means  of  investigation,  were  perhaps  the  worthiest 
of  historical  curiosity.     We  read  of  kings  there, 
who  extended  their  dominion  southward  as  far  as 
the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  who  left  monuments  of 
Plat.  Men.  their  wisdom  that  survived  almost  all  memory  of 
i  Hip*.    *  their  power.     These  will  require  our  future  notice. 
J!*284  ^'   Thessaly  was  always  famous  for  its  horses,  and  for 
Xenoph.     the  tum  of  its  people  to  horsemanship  ;  which  the 
^evena.   ^^^^  ^f  ^^  Centaurs  apparently  indicates  to  have 
been  earlier  known  there  than  elsewhere  in  Greece. 
Whether  those  poetical  people  were  native  Thessa- 
lians,  or  forein  invaders  who  settled  in  Thessaly,  the 
traditionary  character  of  the  Centaur  Chiron  seems 
to  imply  that  they  were  a  people  superior  in  ac- 
quirements to  the  southern  Greeks  of  their  age*^ 

^  The  most  inquisitive  and  judicious  of  the  antient  antiqua- 
rians appear  to  have  been  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  the  Cen- 
taurs. Strabo  calls  them  dygm  ci  9iJXov(l),  a  mode  of  expression 
implying  his  uncertainty  about  them,  while  he  gives  them  an 
epithet  for  which  no  reason  appears.  Hesiod  (2)  and  Homer 
never  speak  of  them  as  a  savage  race,  and  seem  to  have  known 

(1)  Strab.  1.  9.  p.  439.  (2)  So  Htrc.  t.  184. 
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In  Thessaly  also,  at  the  port  of  lolcus,  we  are  told, 
was  made  the  first  successful  attempt  to  build  a  ship 
of  size  superior  to  what  had  before  been  known; 
and  thence  sailed  the  celebrated  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.  Tho  we  do  not  believe  all  the  roman- 
tic, and  still  less  the  impossible  tales,  which  poets, 
and  even  some  grave  historians,  have  told  of  tliose 
famous  adventurers ;  tho  we  are  aware  of  the  mix- 
ture of  eastern  tradition  with  early  Grecian  history, 
of  the  unavoidable  confusion  of  chronology  through 
along  course  of  oral  delivery,. and  of  the  blending 
of  events  of  ^distant  countries  and  different  ages,  yet 

nothing  of  their  equine  form ;  which,  if  not  an  Egyptian  inven- 
tioD,  has  been  found  out  by  the  ingenuity  of  later  ages.  The 
Bcholiast  on  Homer  indeed  says  that,  where  Nestor,  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Iliad  (3j,  speaks  of  mountain  beasts  destroyed  by 
Theseus,  he  means  tne  Centaurs ;  but  this  interpretation  seems 
Tiolently  far  fetched,  and  as  unwarranted  as  unnecessary,  while 
the  meaning  of  the  words  in  their  common  acceptation  is  ob- 
?ioas,  and  perfectly  consonant  to  every  account  of  the  state  of 
thii^  in  that  age.  Nor  does  the  scholiast  seem  better  founded 
in  supposing  that  the  Centaurs  are  intended,  in  the  second  book 
of  the  liiad  (4),  under  the  description  of  hairy  wild  beasts 
of  mount  Pelion.  In  the  Odyssee  (5)  we  find  the  Centaur  £u- 
lytion,  whose  very  name  imports  a  respectable  character,  men- 
tioned with  the  honourable  epithet  AyaxKvros^  not  likely  to  be 
g^ven  to  one  of  a  tribe  fit  to  be  described  by  the  gross  appella- 
tions of  mountain  beasts  and  hairy  savages.  He  behaved  ill ; 
bat  it  was  in  great  company ;  and  it  is  expressly  mentioned  as 
an  extraordinary  circumstance,  the  consequence  of  accidental 
drankenness.  The  story  indeed  seems  to  be  intended  by  the 
poet  as  an  instance  that  persons  of  highest  rank  and  most  re- 
ipectable  character,  if  they  yield  to  intemperance,  reduce  them- 
selves, for  the  time,  te  a  level  with  the  lowest  and  most  profli- 
gate, and  are  liable  to  suffer  accordingly.  Pindar  in  his  3d,  4  th, 
and  9th  Pythian  Odes,  and  3d  Nemean,  describes  the  Centaur 
Chiron  as  a  most  paradoxical  being,  which  yet,  in  the  fourth 
Pythian,  he  has  defined  in  two  words,  91)0  ^sTog^  a  godlike  wild 
beast.  But  even  in  Xenophon^s  time,  it  should  seem,  the  term 
Centaur  did  not  of  itself  discriminate  the  imaginary  animal  half 
man  and  half  horse  ;  for  that  author,  wanting  to  particularize 
loch  animals,  never  calls  them  simply  Centaurs,  but  always 
Hippocentaurs,  Horse-centaurs.     See  Cyropaed.  b.  4. 

(3)  V.  288.  (4)  V.  743.  (6)  1.  21.  v.  296. 
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it  seems  unreasonable  to  discredit  intirely  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition ;  which  on  the  authority  of  antient 
Pi^dar.^  writers,  and  with  perfect  consonance  to  probability 
dIS'.  ^*     ^^^  ^^  character  of  the  times,  may  be  fairly  related 
1. 4.  c,  41.  thus.     Jason,  a  yoimg-man  of  high  birth,  high  spirit, 
1. 42.  c.  3.  and  superior  bodily  accomplishments,  circumstances 
which  excited  a  jealousy  that  made  his  situation  un- 
easy at  home,  was  ambitious  of  conducting  a  pirating 
expedition,  then  an  honorable  undertaking,  to  a 
greater  distance  than  any  had  ventured  before  him. 
With  the  assistance.of  the  wealth  and  power  of  his 
uncle,  who  was  prince  of  the  district,  and  of  the  skill 
of  a  Phenician  mechanic,  he  built  a  vessel  larger  than 
B.  c.     h^id  hitherto  been  common  among  the  Greeks.     His 
937.  N.     own  rank  and  character,  together  with  the  fame  of 
his  ship,  induced  young  men  of  distinction  from 
other  parts  of  Greece  to  join  in  the  adventure.    They 
directed  their  course  to  Colchis,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Euxine  sea;  a  country  in  some  degree  civil- 
Herodot.    izcd ;  according  to  Herodotus,  by  an  Egyptian  colo- 
stmb.'^^**  ny,  and  abounding  in  mines  of  gold,  silver  and  iron. 
1. 1.  p.  46.  They  encountered  many  difficulties,  and  suffered 
some  loss ;  and  their  success  upon  the  whole  appears 
doubtful ;  but,  in  one  great  object  of  the  ambition 
of  the  age,  their  chief  at  least  was  gratified :  the 
princess  Medeia,  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  country, 
went  off  with  him  and  passed  into  Greece.     It  was 
a  practice  of  the  Colchians,  as  we  are  told  by  Strabo 
atrab.       ^^d  Arrian,  to  collect  gold  on  mount  Caucasus,  by 
^11.  p.     extending  fleeces  across  the  beds  of  the  torrents  : 
Arrian  de    as  the  wutcr  passcd,  the  metallic  particles  remained 
ttuidat!"     intangled  in  the  wool.      Hence,  according  to  those 
informed  and  judicious  writers,  the  adventure  was 
named  the  e;;:pedition  of  the  golden  fleece, 
strab  B(E0TiA  was  under  natural  circumstances  yet  more 

1.9.  p.  406.  extraordinary  than  Thessaly.     It  is  a  vale,  full  of 
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subterranean  Caverns,  and  peculiarly  subject  to  earth-    sect. 
quakes.     The  siuroundmg  mountams  pour  in  their  .^^iJJ:^^ 
streams  on  all  sides,  forming  rivers  and  lakes,  with- 
out any  such  advantageous  and  permanent  outlet  as 
the  valley  of  Tempe  gives  to  the  waters  of  Thessaly. 
By  the  concussions  of  the  earth,  watercourses  were 
stopped,  and  the  stream  found  a  new  channel,  some- 
times under-ground :  even  lakes  were  laid  dry  and  new 
lakes  formed,  and,  with  the  cultivated  country,  towns 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  waters.     The  flood  of 
Ogyges  was  probably  an  inundation  in  this  country, 
unusually  destructive,  which  drove  all  the  inhabit- 
ants, that  escaped  with  life,  to  seek  safety  in  the 
adjoining  hilly  province  of  Attica.     The  flood  of 
Deucalion  was  a  calamity  of  the  same  kind  in  Thes- 
saly,  or,  according  to  Aristotle,  rather  in  the  western  Aristot. 
provinces  about  Dodona  and  the  river  Acheloiis.  1. 1.  c.  i4. 
Indeed  the  same  season  might  produce  similar  con- 
sequences in  both ;  and  the  ignorance  of  aftertimes, 
confounding  the  traditions  of  these  inundations  with 
the  imperfect  reports  remaining  concerning  the  ge- 
neral deluge,  produced  that  field  for  fable  and  poet- 
ical invention,  of  which  Grecian  ingenuity  has  made 
such  ample  use. 

These  natural  calamities,  to  which  Boeotia  was 
so  liable,  were  not  sufl&cient  to  induce  the"  inhabit- 
ants finally  to  desert  a  country  of  such  fertility,  or 
to  deter  adventurers  from  endeavouring  to  establish 
themselves  there.     Cadmus,  leading  a  colony,  im-     B.  C. 
mediately  firom  Phcenicia,  but  originally,  according  1^45.  N. 
to  the  supposition  of  many,  from  Egypt,  is  sjud  to  strab.i. 
have  founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Thebes.     It  ap-  i^J^!^^' 
pears  indeed  that,  in  process  of  ages,  Boeotia,  as  well  Helen, 
as  Thessaly,  became  less  subject  to  those  desolat-  ^^^^^' 
ing  inundations.     A  principal  relief  was  derived, 
according  to  Strabo,  from  the  accidental  forming  of 
vot.  I.  6 
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CHAP,    a  subterranean  openings  by  which  the  river  Ce^ 
phisuSy  and  the  overflowings  of  the  lake  Copais,  for- 


merly destitute  of  any  known  vent,  were  discharg- 
ed into  the  sea.     No  part  of  Greece  was  more  fitiit-  ^ 
fill  in  matter  for  fable   and  poetry  than  Thebes. 
The  stories  of  Cadmus  himself^  of  Semele,  Bacchus, 
Antiope,  Zethus,  Amphion,  Amphitryon,  Alcmena, 
•Hercules,  Laius,  Jocasta,  (Edipus,  Eteocles,  Poly- 
nices,  may  be  red  with  pleasure  and  advantage  in 
the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  but  scarce- 
ly elsewhere.     Froqi  those   stories,  however,  we 
may  collect  that  Thebes  was,  in  that  remote  age, 
B.  C.     one  of  the  most  florishing  and  powerful  cities  of 
928.  'N.    Greece*^     The  war  which  it  sustained  against  the 
Hes.  bp;    seven  chiefs,  authenticated  to  iis  by  Hesiod  and 

?P'\..A  Homer,  and  made   illustrious  by  the   tragedy  of 
1. 1.T.160.   a^    ,    ;  ,   ,         .  *•  ^     .       .     1     n 

n.  1. 4.      iEschylus,  and  the  epic  poem  of  Statius,  is  the  first 

v.  223. '&'  instance  of  a  league  among  Grecian  princes,  and  of 
1. 14.  T.     anything  approaching  to  regular  war. 
Odyw.  The  -^TOLiANs  wcre,  in  these  early  times,  not  in- 

fUi^/  ^*     ferior  to  their  neighbors,  in  civilization,  or  in  con- 
sequence among  the  Grecian  people.     Poetry  has 
immortalized  their  heroes  Tydeus,  Meleager,  and 
Iliad,        others.     Homer  adverts  in  two  lines,  strongly  mark- 
1.2.T.641.  ed  by  that  power,  which  he  singularly  possessed,  of 
expressing  the   deepest  pathetic   in  the   simplest 
terms,  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  family  of  (Eneus, 
king  of  the  country,  as  to  a  story  well  known  among 
his  cotemporaries.     Thoas,  commander  of  the*  iEto- 
iiiad,        Han  troops  at  the   siege   of  Troy,  is  represented, 
^f  •  ^'     not  only  as  a  leader  of  general  merit,  but  for  his 
strabo       cloquencc  remarkable.     Their  towns,  Calydon  and 
1.8.  p.  460.  Pleuron,  were  among  the  principal    of   Greece. 

*1 TA  filyitf'  JrifjLo^dtjf 

'   Sophoc.  Oedip.  Tyr.  v.  1126. 
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Hereafter  we  shall  find  great  inferiority  in  the  com-  sect. 
parative  progress  of  the  ^tolians.  The  adjoining  s^^v^^w 
people  of  Acamania,  alone  of  all  the  Greeks,  had  not 
the  honor  of  partaking  in  the  Trojan  war ;  and,  for 
some  centuries  after  that  event,  these  western  pro- 
vinces had  litde  communication  with  the  rest  of 
Greece.  Phocis,  Doris,  and  Locris,  are  also  with- 
out objects  of  history ;  but  Attica,  were  it  only  for 
its  subsequent  faiAe,  will  demand  some  notice  of  its 
early  traditions. 

Ogtges  has  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
king  of  Attica  ;  and  chronologers  have  undertaken 
even  to  fix  the  tune  of  his  reign.     It  is  set  by  some  Biair'f 
above  two  hundred,  and  by  the  most  moderate  a  ^^^*** 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  next  event,  and  Chnmoi. 
even  before  the  next  name  of  a  man  recorded  in  At-  Hut.  of 
tic  history.    But  we  have  no  assurance  that  even  the  q^^  ^^ 
name  of  Ogyges  was  known  to  the  older  Grecian  i>«»- 
authors**.     If  anything  can  be  gathered  firom  the  ^"*'"* 
traditions  concerning  such  a  personage,  reported  by 
later  writers  of  best  authority,  it  is  that,  at  some  pe- 
riod too  for  beyond  connected  history  for  any  calcu- 
lation of  its  date,  a  flood,  desolating  the  rich  fields  of 
Bceotia  over  which  he  reigned,  drove  many  of  the 
inhabitants  to  establish  themselves  in  the  adjoining 
country  of  Attica ;  hilly,  rocky,  and  little  fruitful ; 
yet  preferable  to  the  mountainous  tracts  every  other 
way  surrounding  their  former  settlements.      Both 
Strabo  and  Pausanias  mention  a  tradition,  that  an-  strabo, 
tiently  there  had  been  towns  in  Boeotia  called  Athens  PaiSi^' 
and  Eleusis,  which  had  been  overwhelmed  by  a  de-  *•  ^'  ^  *4* 
luge.    But  in  the  very  early  ages  we  find  the  same 

^  Ogyges,  I  believe  is  not  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  Homer, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  even  Strabo  ;  to  all 
of  whom,  apparently,  he  must  have  occurred  as  an  object  of 
mention,  had  his  story  been  at  all  known  in  their  times,  or  at 
least,  had  it  had  any  credit  ^ 
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CHAP,    names  given  to  various  places,  often  widely  distant; 
a  circumstance  probably  owing  to  the  frequency  and 


extent  of  migration,  while  the  variety  of  language 
over  the  world  was  litde.     Thus,  beside  the  Boeo* 
tian  Thebes  and  the  vast  capital  of  Upper  Egypt, 
there  were  towns  of  the  same  name  in  Pamphylia, 
strabo,      in  Mysia,  and  in  .Thessaly :  the  name  of  Larissa  was 
'^'     '  yet  more  common  through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor; 
and,  beside  the  Argos  in  Pelop6nnesus,  there  was 
an  Argos  in  Thessaly,  another  in  Acamania,  and  a 
fourth  in  Italy.     Strabo  says  that  Boeotia  was  an- 
cientiy  called  Ogygia**.     From  the  time  of  Euri- 
Eurip.       pides  at  least  to  that  of  Pausanias,  one  of  the  gates 
V.  1130.     of  Thebes  in  Bcsotia  was  called  the  Ogygian  gate, 
L^ol^ri.   ^^^  Sophocles  calls  the  city  Ogygian  Thebes  ;  but 
Soph.        the  early  ^schylus  gives  the  epithet  Ogygian  to 
Coi.V.      Thebes  on  the  Nile  ;  whence  it  seems  most  likely 
J^hyi.     ^*  ^.gyP*  was  its  original  country. 
Pers.y.39.      With  Ogygcs,  howevcr,  even  rumor  of  events  in 
Attica  ceases,   till  Cecrops  became  prince  of  the 
B.  C.     province  ;  leading  thither,  according  to  the  most  re- 
iftftfi'  B*  ^ived  and  probable  accounts,  a  colony  from  Egypt. 
According  to  every  account,  he  found  the  natives  a 
wild  and  ignorant  people  ;  a  circumstance  far  from 
adverse  to  his  purpose  of  forming  a  settlement.     The 
country  also,  tho  not  offering  the  most  alluring  pros- 
pect to  the  vulgar  covetousness  of  the  age,  was  yet, 
to  the  more  informed  and  penetrating  eye,  far  from 
uninviting.     On  the  verge  of  a  plain,  watered  by 

*•  He  adds,  that  it  was  then  under  the  government  of  Cecrops. 
It  is  certainly  a  probable  conjecture  of  the  learned  Mr.  Bryant, 
that  the  oriental  manner  of  expression,  by  which  a  name  in  the 
singular  signified  a  people,  as  Israel  onen  meant  the  whole 
people  descended  from  the  patriarch  Israel,  may  have  led  to 
much  confusion  in  Grecian  tradition.  The  name  Cecrops, 
Cranaus,  Cadmus,  and  others,  open  wide  fields  for  conjecture, 
in  which,  however,  it  were  littlQ  proper  for  the  historian  to 
expatiate. 


1556.  B. 
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two  small  streams,  a  Kaven  presented  itself,  commo- 
dious for  the  vessels  of  the  time.  Between  the 
streams,  near  their  junction,  about  three  miles  from 
the  shore  and  five  frt>m  the  haven,  a  rock,  rising 
nearly  perpendicular  on  all  sides,  had  every  advan- 
tage for  a  fortified  post.  Precisely  this  union  of  cir- 
cumstances was  what  the  early  Greeks  most  desired 
for  the  situation  of  a  city.  Such  was  that  of  Argos, 
with  its  citadel  Larissa  and  port  of  Nauplia,  Corinth, 
with  the  Acrocorinthus  and  port  of  Lechseum,  and 
many  others  ;  and  Edinborough,  with  its  castle-rock 
and  its  port  of  Leith,  affords  a  perfect  exemplification 
of  it  Moimtains,  but  not  of  that  formidable  height 
common  through  Greece,  at  some  distance  surround- 
ed the  plain ;  which,  tho  not  of  the  first  fertility,  ap- 
peared yet  not  adverse  to  cultivation.  Cecrops  occu- 
pied the  rock,  and,  how  far  by  force,  how  far  by  per- 
suasion, we  are  not  informed,  he  extended  his  domin- 
ion over  the  whole  tract  afterward  called  Attica.  He 
divided  this  territory  into  twelve  districts,  with  a 
principal  town,  or  rather  perhaps  village,  in  each,  strabo, 
where  he  caused  justice  to  be  administered  accord-  pi^^ch/ 
ing  to  some  salutary  laws  which  he  established;  '^®*- 
and  he  taught  his  subjects  a  more  regular  and  ef- 
fectual mode  of  defence  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Boeotians,  their  only  neighbors,  from  which  even 
their  poverty  did  not  exempt  them  ;  for  in  all  times 
neighbor  and  enemy  have,  in  the  language  of  poli- 
tics, been  nearly  synonymous.  The  fortress,  which 
he  made  his  residence,  was  from  his  own  name  call- 
ed Cecropia,  and  was  peculiarly  recommended  to 
the  patronage  of  the  Egyptian  goddess,  whom  the 
Greeks  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Athena,  and 
the  Latins  of  Minerva.  Many,  induced  by  the 
neighborhood  of  the  port,  and  expecting  security 
both  fit>m  the  fortress  and  from  its  tutelary  deity, 
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erected  their  habitations  around  the  foot  of  the  rock ; 
and  thus  arose  early  a  considerable  town  which, 
from  the  name  of  the  goddess,  was  called  Athenai, 
or,  as  we  after  the  French  have  corrupted  it,  AthenS. 
This  account  of  the  rise  of  Athens,  and  of  the 
origin  of  its  government,  tho  possibly  a  vills^,  and 
even  a  fortress,  may  have  existed  there  before  Ce- 
crops,  is  supported  by  a  more  general  concurrence 
of  traditionary  testimony,  and  more  complete  conso- 
nancy  to  the  rest  of  history,  than  is  often  found  for 
that  remote  age*^.  The  subsequent  Attic  annals  are 
»*™^92  ^^  ^^^*  satisfactory.  Strabo  declines  the  endeavor  to 
reconcile  their  inconsistencies ;  and  Plutarch  gives 
a  strong  picture  of  the  uncertainties  and  voids  which 

'^  In  an  ingenious  dissertation  on  Grecian  mythology,  by  Dr. 
S.  Musgrave,  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Cecrops 
was  a  native  Greek,  and  that  the  religion  of  Athens  was  not 
derived  from  Egypt.  Other  works,  however,  of  deeper  inqui- 
ry, abundantly  support  the  contrary  position ;  particularly  Black- 
well^s  Life  of  Homer,  Monboddo  on  Language,  Bryant^s  An- 
tient  Mythology  (1),  Pownall  on  the*  Study  of  Antiquities,  and 
Recherches  sur  I'Origine  &  les  Pr<^res  des  Arts  de  la  Grece. 
That  the  Athenians  were  a  mixed  people,  we  learn  not  only 
from  many  passages  of  Herodotus,  scarcely  to  be  questioned, 
but  also  from  the  direct  testimony  of  Thucydides,  which  must 
be  esteemed  unquestionable.  The  early  communication  be- 
tween Greece  and  Egypt  is  also  established  beyond  contradic- 
tion ;  and  that  this  intercourse  operated  powerfully  upon  Gre- 
cian religion  is  not  reasonably  to  be  doubted.  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly mentions  not  .only  the  belief  of  gods,  but  the  practice 
of  regions  ceremonies  imported  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  and 
in  his  time  performed  in  the  same  manner  in  both  countries 
(2).  We  may  easily  conceive  Attic  vanity,  in  later  times,  hurt 
by  the  idea  that  the  founder  of  Athens  was  an  Egyptian,  and 
that  even  their  tutelary  deity,  whom  the  Athenians  were  fond 
of  esteeming  their  peculiar  protectress,  was  borrowed.  Both 
facts  militated  with  their  title  of  Autochthones,  which,  in  the 
decline  of  their  glory,  comparing  themselves  with  the  nume- 
rous Grecian  states  of  later  fame,  and  colonies  of  known  date, 
the  flattery  of  their  orators  taught  them  vainly  to  assume. 
But  Thucydides,  if  he  had  any  respect  for  that  title,  had  cer- 
tably  no  faith  in  it  ,*  and  when  Herodotus,  Plato,  Strabo,  and 

(1)  See  particularly  vol.  1.  p.  183.        (2)  Herod,  1. 2.  c.  171, 
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occurred  tQ  him  in  attempting  to  form  a  history    sect. 
fipom  them.     *As  geographers,'  he^says,  *  in  the  outer  ^^HJl^/ 
'parts  of  their  maps,  distinguish  those  countries 

•  which  lie  beyond  their  knowlege  with  such  rc- 
'  marks  as  these,  All  here  is  dry  and  desert  sand,  or 

•  marsh  darkened  with  perpetual  fog,  or  Sc3rthian 
'  cold  or  frozen  sea ;  so  of  the  earliest  history  we 
'  may  say,  All  here  is  monstrous  and  tragical  land, 
'occupied  only  by  poets  and  fabulists.'  If  this 
apology  was  necessary,  even  from  Plutarch,  for  such  • 
an  account  as  could  in  his  time  be  cpUected  of  the 
life  of  Theseus,  none  can  now  be  wanting  for  omit- 
tkig  all  disquisition  concerning  the  four  or  seven 
kings,  for  even  their  number  is  not  ascertained,  who 
are  said  to  have  governed  Attica  from  Cecrops  to 
^Egeus,  father  of  that  hero.  The  name  of  Amphic- 
tyon  indeed,  whose  name  we  find  in  the  list,  excites 

a  reasonable  curiosity :  but  as  it  is  not  in  his  go- 
vernment of  Athens  that  he  is  particularly  an  object 
of  history,  farther  mention  of  him  may  occur  more 
advantageously  hereafter. 

Various,  imcertain  and  imperfect  then  as  the  ac- 
counts were  which  passed  to  posterity  concerning 
the  early  Attic  princes,  we  are  yet  assured  by 
Thucydides,  that  Attica  was  the  province  of  Greece  xhncyd. 
in  which  population  first  became  settled,  and  where  ^*  ^-  ^*' 
the  earliest  progress  was  made  toward  civilization. 
Bemg  nearly  peninsular,  it  lay  out  of  the  road  of  em- 
igrants and  wandering  freebooters  by  land ;  and  its 
rocky  soil,  supporting  few  catde,  afforded  small 

IHodorus,  who  all  travelled  into  Egypt  purposely  to  inform 
themselves  upon  such  subjects,  agree  hi  representuig  the  Athe- 
nian Minenra  as  the  same  goddess  peculiarly  worshipped  at 
^bSs  in  Egypt,  it  does  not  appear  what  can  authorize  a  modem 
to  controvert  it.  'Ad>)yfiuo»  6^  cjtf'rep  ^rspi  ra  otXXa  (ptk^^svwvlsg  di- 
«KX«tftf'iv,  Utu  xoj  <8pf  nug  dsour  «'oX^  7olp  CUV  IsvocDv  ispdiw  v'o- 
ft^i{ecvr«.     Strab.  1.  10.  p.  471. 
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temptation  to  either.  The  produce  of  tillage  was  of 
less  easy  removal,  and  the  gains  of  commerce  were 
secured  within  fortifications.  Attica  therefore  grew 
populous,  not  only  througK  the  safety  which  the  na- 
tives thus  injoyed,  but  by  a  confluence  of  strangers 
fix)m  other  parts  of  Greece :  for  when  either  forein 
invasion  or  intestine  broil  occasioned  anywhere  the 
necessity  of  emigration,  the  print^ipal  people  com- 
monly resorted  to  Athens,  as  the  only  place  of  per- 
manent security,  and  where  strangers  of  character, 
able  by  their  wealth  or  their  ingenuity  to  support 
themselves  and  benefit  the  community,  were  easily 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  citizens. 

But,  as  population  increased,  the  simple  forms  of 
government  and  jurisprudence  established  by  Ce- 
crops  were  no  longer  equal  to  their  purpose.  Civil 
wars  arose :  the  country  was  invaded  by  sea :  Erech- 
theus,  called  by  later  authors  Erichthonius,  and  by 
the  poets  styled  Son  of  the  Earth,  acquired  the  sove-^ 
remty,  bringing,  according  to  some  not  improbable 
reports,  a  second  colony  from  .Egypt**.  Eumolpus, 
with  a  body  of  Thracians,  about  the  same  time  es- 
tablished himself  in  Eleusis.  When,  a  generation 
or  two  later,  iEgeus,  cotemporary  with  Minos,  sue* 
ceeded  his  father  Pandion  in  the  throne,  the  country 
seems  to  have  been  well  peopled,  but  the  govern- 
ment ill  constituted  and  weak.     Concerning  this 

^^  It  is  clear,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  Qbserved,  that  Homer 
describes  (1^  under  the  name  of  Erechtheus,  the  same  prince 
whom  the  cnronologers^and  even  Pausanias,  would  distinguish 
from  Erechtheus  by  the  name  of  Erichthonius.  The  name  of 
Erichthonius,  as  an  Athenian,  is  mentioned  by  Plato  (2^ ;  but 
with  no  more  authority  for  inserting  it  in  the  list  of  Atnenian 
kings,  than  the  name  of  Erisichthon,  which  occurs  in  the  same 
passage.  On  the  contrary,  as  Newton  has  farther  justly  ob- 
served (3),  Plato  himself  has  called  that  prince  ErechUieus, 


(l)niad,1.2.  V.  647. 
(3)  Chronol.  p.  144. 


(2)  Critiat.  p.  110.  t.  3.  ed.  Semn. 
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prince,  however,  and  his  immediate  successor,  tradi-    sett. 

Ill 
tion  is  more  ample ;  and,  tho  abundandy  mixed  with 

fidde,  yet  in  many  instances  apparently  more  authen- 
tic than  concerning  any  odier  persons  of  their  remote 
age.  Plutarch  has  thought  a  histoiy  of  Theseus,  son 
of  iEgeus,  not  unfit  to  hold  a  place  among  his  pa- 
rallel lives  of  the  great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
and  we  find  his  account  warranted,  in  many  points, 
by  strong  corresponding  testimony  from  other  antient 
authors  of  various  ages.  The  period  also  is  so  im- 
portant in  the  annals  of  Attica,  and  the  accounts  re- 
maining altogether  go  so  fio*  to  illustrate  the  manners 
and  circumstances  of  the  times,  that  it  maybe  proper 
to  allow  them  some  scope  in  narration. 

£geus,  king  of  Athens,  tho  an  able  and  spirited 
prince,  yet,  in  the  divided  and  disorderly  state  of 
his  country,  with  difficulty  maintained  his  situation. 
When  past  the  prime  of  life  he  had  the  misfortune  pj^^ 
to  remain  childless,  tho  twice  married ;.  and  a  fac-  Thet. 
tion  headed  by  his  apparent  heirs,  the  numerous  sons 
of  Pallas  his  younger  brother,  gave  him  unceasing 
distmfoance.  Thus  urged,  he  went  to  Delphi  to  im- 
plore infomlation  from  the  oracle  how  the  blessing 
of  children  might  be  obtained.  Receiving  an  an- 
swer which,  like  most  of  the  oracular  responses,  was 
unintelligible^,  his  next  concern  was  to  find  some 

whom  later  writers  call  Erichthonius.  Isocrates  says  that 
Erichthonios,  son  of  Vulcan  and  the  Earth,  sncceeded  Cecrops, 
who  died  without  male  issue  (4).  Nor  is  there  any  appearance 
of  the  second  Cecrops  and  the  second  Pandion  hei^g  known  to 
the  earlier  Grecian  writers,  or  even  to  Trogos  Pompeius,  if  we 
may  trust  his  epitomizer  (6).  Pausanias  indeed  thought  he  had 
discovered  authority  for  them ;  yet  the  very  manner  in  wliich 
he  relates  the  succession  of  Athenian  kings  shows  that  what  he 
reports  was  hefore  little  known,  and  remained  for  him,  in  a 
very  late  age,  to  investigate. 
^  ''Oa^Sf  i  A^io^,  ou^sv  d^9ffw^t£.  *  Lucian.  vit.  auct. 

(4)  Iiocr.  Panathen.  p.  510.  (5)  Justin.  1. 3.  c.  $• 
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Joitin. 
1. 1,  c.  6. 


person  capable  of  explaining  to  him  the  will  of  the 
,  deity  thus  mysteriously  declared*  Among  the  many 
establishments  which  Pelops  had  procured  for  Ids 
family  throughout  Peloponnesus,  was  the  small 
town  and  territory  of  Trcezen,  on  the  coast  opposite 
to  Athens,  which  he  put  under  the  government  of 
his*son  Pittheus.  To  this  prince  \£geus  applied. 
He  was  not  only  in  his  own  age  eminent  for  wisdom, 
but  his  reputation  remained  even  in  the  most  florish- 
ing  period  of  Grecian  philosophy ;  yet  so  litde  was 
he  superior  to  the  ridiculous,  and  often  detestable 
superstition  of  his  time,  that,  in  consequence  of  some 
fkncied  meaning  in  the  oracle,  which  even  the  su- 
perstitious Plutarch  confesses  himself  unable  to  com- 
prehend, he  introduced  his  own  daughter  ^thra  to 
an  illicit  conunerte  with  ^geus. 

Before  Cecrops,  if  we  may  believe  traditions  re- 
ceived in  the  polished  ages,  the  people  of  Attica 
were  ki  knowlege  and  civilization  below  the  wildest 
savages  discovered  in  modem  times.  The  most 
necessary  arts,  and  the  most  indispensable  regulaticNis 
of  society,  were  unknown  to  them.  Marriage  was  in- 
troduced by  Cecrops  :  the  culture  of  cofn  is  said  to 
have  been  of  later  date.  But  the  colonies  fix)m 
Egypt,  Phenicia,  and  Thrace,  quickly  made  the  At- 
ticans  a  new  people.  At  a  period  far  beyond  con- 
nected history,  we  find  all  the  principal  oriental 
tenets  and  maxims  of  society  firmly  established 
among  them.  Marriage  M^as  held  highly  sacred*^ ; 
virginity  iii  mysterious  respect ;  infidelity  in  a  wife 
deeply  disgraceful ;  but  concubinage  for  the  hus- 
band as  lawful  as  it  was  common  ;  bastardy  litde  or 
• 

^'^  Euvij  yAj  dvSgi  xai  yuvoTw  fM^ifMj, 

''Opxou  TS  jjb^i^bjv  r^  dtxvi  9^uf oufMvi} : — A  declaration  which 
.£Bchylii8  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Apollo  himself.  ^chyL 
Emnen.  p.  279.  ed.  H.  Steph. 
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no  stain  upon  children  ;  and  polygamy,  apparently,    sect. 
and  divorces  were  equally  unknown,     ^geus  had  a  ,,^J!l^ 
wife  living  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Pittheus ;  and 
marriage  seems  on  that  occasion,  to  have  been  in- 
tended by  no  party,   -ffilthra,  however,  proved  shortly 
pregnant ;  while  the  afiairs  of  Attica,  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  required  the  immediate  return  of  ^geus.  Piutaidi. 
His  departure  from  Troezen  is  marked  by  an  action  J^^j^, 
which,  to  persons  accustomed  to  consider  modem  ^  i-  c*'^' 
manners  only,  may  appear  unfit  to  be  related  but  in 
a  fable,  yet  is  so  consonant  to  the  manners  of  the 
times,  and  so  characteristical  of  them,  as  to  de* 
mand  the  notice  of  the  historian.     He  led  ^thra  to 
a  sequestered  spot,  where  was  a  small  cavity  in  a 
rock.     Depositing  there  a  hunting-knife*®  and  a  pair 
of  sandals,  he  covered  them  with  a  marble  fragment 
of  enormous  weight;  and  then  addressing  ^thra, 
^K,'  said  he,  *  the  child  you  now  bear  should  prove  a 

*  boy,  let  the  removal  of  this  stone  be  one  day  the 

*  proof  <rf  his  strength  ;  when  he  can  effect  it,  send 

*  him  with  the  tokens  underneath  to  Athens.' 

Pittheus,  well  knowing  the  genius  and  the  degree 
of  information  of  his  subjects  and  fellowcountrymen, 
thought  it  nqt  too  gross  an  imposition  to  report  that 
his  daughter  was  pregnant  by  the  god  Poseidon,  or, 
as  we  usually  call  him,  with  tJie  Latins,  Neptune,  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  Trcezenians.     A  similar  expe- 

^  The  Greeks  of  the  heroic  age  usually  carried  two  weapons 
of  the  sword  kind,  one  called  ^kpos^  the  other  fi.axaipa,  y  eiy  dif- 
ferent one  from  the  other,  but  commonly  both  rendered  in  Eng- 
lish by  the  word  sword.  The  Xiphos  was  a  lai^e  broad- 
sword ;  the  Machaira  was  but  a  large  knife,  and  used  for  the 
purpose  of  a  knife  equally  and  a  weapon.  Plutarch,  who  is  not 
always  solicitous  about  accuracy,  in  describing  the  depositing  of 
ttie  weapon  by  ^eus,  calls  it  the  Xiphos :  the  story  which  he 
.  afterwards  relates  induces  the  necessity  that  it  should  become 
the  Machaira.  ^  For  authority  for  the  distinction,  Homer's  Iliad 
may  be  seen,  b.  3.  y.  271.  b  11.  y.  843.  and  b.  19.  y.  252. 
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CHAa  dient  seems  indeed  to  have  been  often  successfulljr 
used  to  cover  the  disgrace  which,  even  in  those  days, 
would  otherwise  attend  such  irregular  amours  in  a 
lady  of  high  rank,  tho  women  of  lower  degree  ap- 
pear to  have  derived  no  dishonor  from  concubinage 
with  their  siqperiors.  Theseus  was  the  produce  of  the 
singular  connection  of  .£thra  with  ^geus.  He  was 
carefully  educated  under  the  inspection  of  his  grand* 
father,  and  gave  early  proofs  of  uncommon  vigor 
both  of  body  and  mind«  When  he  had  attained 
manhood,  his  mother,  in  pursuance  of  the  injimction 
of  iEgeuSy  unfolding  to  him  the  reality  of  his  parent- 
i^e,  conducted  him  to  the  rock  where  his  fiither's 
tokens  were  deposited.  He  removed  the  stone 
which  covered  them,  with  a  facility  sufficiently  indi- 
cating that  superior  bodily  strength,  so  necessary,  in 
those  days,  to  suppcMt  the  pretensions  of  high  bkth ; 
and,  thus  incouraged,  she  recommended  to  him  to 
carry  them  to  iEgeus  at  Athens.  This  proposal 
perfectly  suited  the  temper  and  inclination  of  The- 
seus ;  but  when  he  was  farther  advised  to  go  by  sea, 
on  accoimt  of  the  shortness  and  safety  of  the  passage, 
piracy  being  about  this  time  suppressed  by  the  naval 
power  of  Minos  king  of  Crete,  he  positively  refused. 
The  journey  by  land  was  more  than  four  times 
longer,  and  highly  dangerous.  That  age,  says  Plu- 
tarch, produced  men  of  extraordinary  dexteri^,  of 
extreme  swiftness,  of  unwearied  strength  ;  who  used 
those  natural  advantages  for  no  good  purpose,  but 
placed  their  injoyment  in  the  commission  of  insult, 
outrage  and  cruelty ;  esteeming  the  commendations 
bestowed  upon  modesty,  righteousness,  justice,  and 
benevolence,  as  proceeding  from  fear  to  injure,  or 
dread  of  receiving  injury,  and  little  becoming  the 
powerful  and  the  bold.  Strange  as  these  principles 
may  appear,  we  find  them  reported  by  Plato  as  not 
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obsolete  in  his  time,  but  on  the  contrary  held  bjr  sect. 
many,  and  even  maintained  in  disputati<m.  The  ^^^^^^ 
picture  indeed  seems  that  of  all  countries,  where,  Piat.  de 
widi  a  competency  of  inhabitants,  a  regular  and  vig-  x.  p.'a64. 
ocous  government  is  wanting.  Five  centuries  ago,  ^••^•*'*- 
it  would  have  suited  England,  France,  and  aU  west* 
em  £uro]>e.  It  agrees  so  perfectly  with  all  the  ac* 
counts  remaining  of  early  Greece,  and  particularly 
those  of  Homer,  whose  testimony  is  unquestionable, 
and  of  Thucydides,  the  most  authoritative  of  anv 
following  writer,  that  we  may  hence  conclude  the 
poetical  stories  of  the  golden  age,  and  the  reign  of 
Saturn,  were  not  originally  Grecian,  but  derived 
fiom  the  flast**.  It  remained  for  the  idle  learned, 
of  refined  and  luxurious  times,  to  imagine  that,  the 
savage  state  is  most  favorable  to  general  virtue 
amoi^  men.  The  idea  began  to  get  vigor  in  the 
Augustan  age :  Horace  and  Virgil  found  it  advantage- 
ous for  poetry :  it  was  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  seems  not  to  have  florished  again 
till  some  time  after  the  revival  of  learning  in  Eu- 
rope ;  where,  in  our  western  parts,  the  turbulence 
of  barbarism  produced  consequences  remarkably 
similar  to  what  had  been  antientiy  experienced  in 
Greece^.  It  is  amid  anarchy  and  desolation  that 
great  virtues,  as  well  as  great  vices,  have  the  strong- 
est incentives  to  exertion,  uid  the  most  frequent  op- 

^  Hedod's  brazen  age  (0  so  exactly  corresponds  with  Pla* 
tarch^s  account  of  the  age  ot  Theseus,  that  it  seems  eyidently 
a  description  of  the  same  times  in  the  same  country.  But  u 
the  mythological  passages  with  which  it  la  connected  should  ap- 
pear to  any  to  lessen  its  authority,  Homer  will  abundantly  make 
good  the  deficiency :  a  passage  in  the  18th  book  of  the  Odys- 
see,  T.  139,  is  particularly  to  the  purpose. 

^  The  Gothic  yet  learned  and  elegant  Muse  of  Spenser,  pre« 
fening  the  real  to  the  imaginaify  picture,  has  thus  described  the 
antient  state  of  our  iland. 

(1)  Op.  k  Di.  I.  1.  T.  142. 
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portunities  of  becoming  conspicuous.    While  go- 
vernments were  unable  to  repress  outrages,  indivi- 
duals generously  undertook  the  glorious  task*    Af- 
terward  societies   were    formed  for   the   purpose. 
Thus  arose  the  Italian,  republics,  the  free  cities:  of 
Germany,  and  the  corporations  throughout  Europe,; 
Robert-      and  by  the  same  necessity  the  several  towns  of 
i^ta^d.  to  Greece  were  driven  to  form  themselves  into  inde- 
of  Chiriis  P^^d^'^t  states.     Through  the  greatest  part  pf  mo- 
the  Fifth,   dern  Europe,  the  feudal  subordination  had  eflficacy 
enough  to  keep  the  otherwise  disjointed  members  of 
the  several  great  kingdoms  united  under  one  head ; 
till  the  progress  of  civilization  and  science  inabled  le- 
gislation to  form  of  the  whole  one  harmonized  and 
• 

The  land  which  warlike  Britons  now  possess, 
And  therein  have  their  mighty  empire  raised. 
In  antique  times  was  salvage  wilderness. 

Ne  did  it  then  deserve  a  name  to  have  ; 
Till  that  the  venturous  mariner  that  way, 
Learning  his  ship  from  those  white  rocks  to  save. 
Which  all  along  the  southern  seacoast  lay, 
Threatening  unheedy  wreck  and  rash  decay, 
For  safety  sake  that  same  his  seamark  made. 
And  named  it  Albion.    But  later  day,  • 
Finding  in  it  fit  ports  for  fisher^s  trade, 
Gan  more  the  same  frequent,  and  farther  to  invade. 

But  far  inland  a  salvage  nation  dwelt, 
Of  hideous  giants  and  half  beastly  men, 
That  never  tasted  ^ace,  nor  goodness  felt ; 
But<,  like  wild  beasts,  lurking  in  loathsome  den, 
And  flying  fast  as  roebuck  through  the  fen. 
All  naked,  without  shame  or  care  of  cold. 
By  hunting  and  by  spoiling  lived  then  ; 
Of  stature  huge,  and  eke  of  courage  bold. 
That  sons  of  men  amazed  their  sternness  to  behold. 


They  held  this  land 

Until  that  Brutus,  antiently  derived 
From  royal  stock  of  old  Assarac's  line. 
Driven  by  fatal  error,  here  arrived. 
And  them  of  their  unjust  possession  deprived* 

Faery  Queen,  b.  2.  cant.  10.  st  5  to  .9. 
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Tigarous  body.  In  Greece,  such  a  bond  of  union 
fiuMng,  every  town  sought  absolute  independency 
as  essential  to  freedom  and  equal  government.  In 
modem  Italy  also,  which,  in  some  material  circum- 
stances of  die  feudal  connection,  differed  from  die 
rest  of  Europe,  independency  was  ardendy  desired 
by  the  commonwealths,  and  they  attained  it  The 
age  of  Theseus  was  the  great  era  of  those  heroes, 
to  whom  the  knights  errant  of  the  Gothic  kingdoms 
ifterward  bore  a  close  resemblance.  Hercules  was 
his  near  relation.  The  actions  of  that  extraordinary 
personage  had  been  for  some  years  the  "subject  of 
universal  conversation,  and  were  both  an  incentive 
and  a  direction  to  young  Theseus  in  the  road  to  piut.  Tit. 
fifflie.  After  having  destroyed  the  most  powerful  '^*** 
and  atrocious  freebooteA  throughout  Greece,  Her- 
cules was,  according  to  Plutarch,  gone  into  Asia ;  piot.  riu 
and  those  disturbers  of  civil  order,  whom  his  irre-  2!?®"-  ^ 
sistible  might  and  severe  justice  had  driven  to  con-  1. 1.  c.  5. 
ceal  themselves,  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to 
renew  their  violences.  Being  not  obscure  and  vaga- 
bond thieves,  but  powerful  chieftains,  who  openly 
defied  law  and  government,  the  dangers  to  be  ex- 
pected from,  them  were  well  known  at  Troezen. 
Theseus,  Mowever,  persevered  in  his  resolution  to 
go  by  land :  alleging  that  it  would  be  shameful,  if, 
while  Hercides  was  traversing  earth  and  sea  to  re- 
press the  common  disturbers  of  mankind,  he  should 
avoid  those  at  his  door  ;  disgracing  his  reputed 
father  by  an  ignominious  flight  over  his  own  ele- 
ment, and  carrying  to  his  real  father,  for  tokens,  a 
bloodless  weapon,  and  sandals  imtrodden,  instead  of 
giving  proofs  of  his  high  birth  by  actions  worthy 
of  it 

Thus  determined,  he  began  his  journey,  with 
what  attendants  we  are  not  informed.    He  had  not, 
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CHAP,    however,  proceeded  far,  before  he  had  occasion  io 
^^..J:^^^  exercise  his  valor.    Periphe^es  was  a  chief  of  the 
strabo,  1.  Epidaurian  mountains,  femous  for  his  robberies. 
mSi.     '  Attacking  Theseus,  he  fell  by  his  hand.    The  Co- 
Piutatfcfa!'  nnthian  isthmus  was  a  spot  particularly  favorable 
Thei.       to  the  'purpose  of  freebooters.    Simmis,  who  had 
1.  I.e. 44.  his  stiition  there,  also  attacked  Theseus,  and  was 
1. 2.  c.  1.   gij^jjj^    'Tii^  neighborhood  of  Cronmiyon,  on  the 
isthmus,  was  infested  by  a  wild  sow  of  enormous 
size  and  uncommon  fierceness ;  or,  as  some  have 
reported,  by  a  female  leader  of  robbers,  whose  gross 
manners  procured  her  the  appellation  of  sow.    The 
name  Phaea,  attributed  to  her  by  both,  seems  to 
favor  the  latter  opinion.     Whatever  the  pest  was, 
Theseus  has  the  credit  of  having  delivered  the 
country  from  it     Proceeding  in  his  journey  along 
the  mountainous  coast  of  the  Saronic  gulph,  he  still 
found  every  fastness  occupied  by  men,  who,  like 
many  of  the  old  barons  of  the  western  European 
kingdoms,  gave  protection  to  their  dependents,  and 
disturbance  to  all  beside  within  their  reach,  making 
booty  of  whatever  they  could  master.     His  valor, 
however,  and  his  good  fortune,  procured  him  the 
advantage  in  every  contest,  and  carried  him  safe 
^   through  all  dangers,  tho  he  found  nothing  friendly 
till  he  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Cephisus,  in 
^  the  middle  of  Attica.    There  he  met  some  people 
of  the  country,  who  saluted  him  in  the  usual  terms 
of  friendship  to  strangers.    Judging  himself  then 
past  the  perils  of  his  journey,  he  requested  to  have 
the  accustomed  ceremony  of  purification  from  blood 
performed  upon  him,  that  he  might  with  propriety 
join  in  sacrifices  and  other  religious  rites.    The 
Pausan.     courteous  Atticans  readily  complied,  and  afterward 
Piutorcif*  entertained  him  at  their  houses.    An  antient  altar 
Th««*       commemorating  this  meeting,  and  dedicated  to  Ju-  ' 
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piter,  with  the  epithet  of  Meilichius,  the  friendly  or    sect. 
kind,  remained  to  the  time  of  Pausanias".  ,    ^"* 

When  Theseus  arrived  at  Athens,  .ffigeus,  alrea- 
dy approaching  dotage,  was  governed  by  the  Col- 
chian  princess  Medeia,  so  famous  in  poetry,  who,  in 
her  flight  firom  Corinth,  had  prevailed  on  him  to 
aflford  her  protection.  At  the  instigation  of  that 
abandoned  woman,  Theseus,  as  an  illustrious  but 
dangerous  stranger,  was  invited  to  a  feast,  where  it 
was  proposed  to  poison  him ;  but  on  drawing  his 
hunting-knife,  as  it  seems  was  usual,  to  carve  the 
meat  before  him,  he  was  recognized  by  iEgeus. 
The  old  king,  embracing  his  son,  acknowleged  him 
before  the  company,  and  summoning  an  assembly 
of  die  people,  presented  Theseus  as  tiieir  prince. 
The  heroic  youth,  the  fame  of  whose  exploits,  so 
suited  to  acquire  popularity  in  that  age,  had  already 
prepossessed  tiie  people  in  his  favor,  was  received 
with  warm  tokens  of  general  satisfaction.  But  the 
party  of  the  sons  of  Pallas  was  powerful :  their  dis- 
appointment was  equally  great  and  unexpected ;  and 
no  hope  remaining  to  accomplish  their  wishes  by 
other  means,  they  withdrew  from  the  city,  collected 
their  adherents,  and  returned  in  arms.  The  tide  of 
popular  inclination,  however,  now  ran  so  violentiy 
towards  Theseus,  that  some  even  of  their  confidents 
were  drawn  away  with  it.  A  design  which  they 
had  formed  to  surprize  the  city  was  discovered  to 
their  adversaries ;  part  of  their  troops  were  in  con- 
sequence cut  off,  the  rest  dispersed ;  and  the  faction 
wiras  completely  quelled. 

Quiet  being  thus  restored  to  Athens,  Theseus 
sought  every  opportunity  to  increase  the  popidarity 

^^  Pausanias  travelled  through  Greece  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
nlaus  Pius,  who  succeeded  to  the  Roman  empire  in  the  year 
after  Christ  151. 

VOL.  I.  8 
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he  had  acquired.  Military  fame  was  the  me^n  to 
which  his  active  spirit  chiefly  inclined  him ;  but,  as 
the  state  had  now  no  enemies,  he  exercised  his  valor 
in  the  destruction  of  wild  beasts,  and  added  not  a 
little  to  his  reputation  by  delivering  the  country 
from  a  savage  bull,  \Vhich  had  done  great  mischief 
laocrat.  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marathon.  Report  went, 
en^m.  Congenial  to  the  superstition  of  the  age,  that  this  fu- 
p4*'  61  ^^^^^  animal  was  the  minister  of  vengeance  of  the 
Piut.  '  '  god  Neptune  against  the  people  of  Attica.  Theseus 
PauMin.  t^^"^  hi"^  alive,  and,  after  leading  him  in  procession 
1.  I.e. 27.  through  the  city,  sacrificed  him  to  Minerva".  If 
these  anecdotes  were  no  otherwise  worthy  of  notice, 
they  tend  at  least  to  characterize  the  times,  and  to 
mark  the  circumstances  whictgave  that  great  esti- 
mation to  bodily  ability  and  personal  courage.  But 
there  seems  another  view  in  which  they  are  not 
wholly  undeserving  attention.  In  this  age,  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  country,  where  happily  wild  beasts 
dangerous  to  man  are  strangers,  we  are  apt  to  look 
upon  stories  of  destructive  bulls  and  boars^as  ridicu- 
lous fables.  Yet  the  testimony  which  Herodotus 
gives  to  the  authenticity  of  them,  in  the  first  book 
of  his  History,  must  be  allowed  a  very  strong  one. 
He  tells  us  that,  not  long  before  the  age  in  which 
Jiimself  lived,  the  Mysians,  then  subjects  of  Cro&sus, 
king  of  Lydia,  sent  a  formal  ^putation  to  their 
monarch,  to  request  his  assistance  against  a  mon-. 
strous  boar,  which  made  great  ravages  in  their  fields ; 
and,  in  their  several  attempts  to  destroy  him,  had 
done  them  mischief  but  received  none.     How  fer 

M  Diodorus  says,  to  Apollo,  and  he  is  followed  by  Plutarch. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  upon  this  occasion ;  only  it  may  be 

V       obseryed   that  Pausanias  is  generally  better  authority  than 

either ;  more  accurate  than  Plutarch,  and  more  judicious  thaa 

Diodorus. 
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indeed  boars  were  terrible  animals,  we  may  judge  sect, 
fix)m  a  passage  in  Hesiod*s  Shield  of  Hercules,  v^i^I^ 
where  they  are  described  fighting  with  lions,  and 
nearly  equal  in  the  combat  But  fire-arms  give  us, 
in  these  times,  a  superiority  over  the  brute  creation, 
which  men  in  the  early  ages  were  far  from  possess- 
ing. To  this  day,  when  a  tiger  shows  himself  about 
the  villages  of  the  unwarlike  inhabitants  of  India, 
they  apply  to  Europeans,  if  any  are  near,  for  assist- 
ance, as  against  an  enemy  which  themselves  are  un- 
able to  cope  with. 

An  opportunity,  however,  soon  offered  for  The-  Plutarch, 
seus  to  do  his  country  more  essential  service,  and  put/de 
to  acquire  more  illustrious  fame.     The  Athenians,  J;^!^*^^^^ 
in  a  war  with  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  had  been  re-  cd.Serran. 
duced  to  purchase  peace  of  that  powerful  monarch  Helen,  en- 
by  a  yearly  tribute  of  seven  youths,  and  as  many  ^^^^^^ 
virgins.     Coined  money  was  not  common  till  some  *•  i-  c  «7. 
centuries  after  his  age ;  and  slaves  and  cattle  were 
not  only  the  principal  riches,  but  Ae  most  commo- 
dious and  usual  standards  by  which  the  value  of  other 
things  was  determined.  A  tribute  of  slaves,  therefore, 
was  perhaps  the  most  convenient  that  Minos  could 
impose ;  Attica  maintaining  few  catde,  and  those  be- 
ing less  easily  transported.  The  burthen  was,  howev- 
er, borne  with  much  uneasiness  by  the  Athenians ; 
and  the  return  of  the  Cretan  ship  at  the  usual  time 
to  demand  the  tribute,  excited  fresh  and  loud  miu-- 
murs  against  the  government  of  j£geus.     Theseus 
took  an  extraordinary  step,  but  perfectly  suited  to 
the  heroic  character  which  he  affected,  for  appeas- 
ing the  popular  discontent.     The  tributary  youths 
and  virgins  had  been  hitherto  drawn  by  lot  from  the 
body  of  the  people.     He  voluntarily  offered  himself 
as  one  of  them.    Report  went,  that  those  unfortu- 
nate victims  were  thrown  into  the  fiunous  labyrinth 
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built  by  DasdaluSy  and  there  devoured  by  the  Mino* 
taur^  a  monster,  half-man  and  half-bull.  This  fable 
was  probably  no  invention  of  the  poets,  who  embel- 
lished it  in  more  polished  ages  :  it  may  have  been 
devised  at  the  very  time  we  are  treating  of,  and  even 
have  found  credit  among  a  people  of  an  imagination 
so  lively,  and  a  judgement  so  uninformed,  as  were 
then  the  Athenians.  The  offer  of  Theseus,  there- 
fore, really  magnanimous,  appeared  thus  an  unpa- 
ralleled effort  of  patriotic  heroism.  Antient  writers, 
who  have  endevored  to  investigate  truth  among 
the  intricacies  of  fabulous  tradition,  tell  us  that  the 
labyrinth  was  a  fortress,  where  prisoners  were  usu- 
ally kept,  and  that  a  Cretan  General,  its  governor, 
named  Taurus,  which  in  Greek  signifies  a  bull,  gave  * 
rise  to  the  fiction  of  the  Minotaur.  There  appears, 
however,  sufficient  testimony  that  Theseus  was  re- 
ceived by  Minos  more  agreeably  to  the  character  of  a 
great  and  generous  prince,  than  of  a  tyrant,  who  gave 
his  captives  to  be  devoured  by  monsters.  But  dur- 
ing this  the  florishing  Bgt  of  Crete,  letters  were,  if 
at  all  known,  little  used  in  Greece.  In  aftertimes, 
when  the  Athenians  bore  the  sway  in  litterature, 
their  tragedians,  flattering  vulgar  prejudices,  exhi- 
bited Minos  in  odious  colors ;  and  tlux>ugh  the  po- 
pularity of  their  ingenious  works,  their  calumnious 
PintMch.  misrepresentations,  as  Plutarch  has  observed,  over- 
^••*  bore  the  eulogies  of  the  elder  poets,  even  of  Hesiod 
and  Homer.  Thus  thte  particulars  of  the  adventures 
of  Theseus  in  Crete,  and  of  his  return  to  Athens, 
have  been  so  disguised,  that  even  to  guess  at  the 
Plat  Mi-  truth  is  difficult.  For  these  early  ages  Homer  is  our 
no*-  best  guide ;  but  he  has  mixed  mythology  with  his 
odyii.  1.  short  notice  of  the  adventure  of  Theseus  in  Crete. 
A  rational  interpretation  nevertheless  is  obvious. 
Minos,  surprized  probably  at  the  arrival  of  the  Athe- 
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nian  prince  among  the  txibutaiy  slaves,  received  lum    sect. 
honwably,  became  partial  to  his  merit,  and,  after  .^JH^^ 
sonue  experience  of  it,  gave  him  his  daughter  Ari- 
adne in  marriage.    In  the  voyage  to  Athens,  the 
princess  was  taken  with  sudden  sickness ;  and,  be- 
ing landed  in  the  iland  of  Naxos,  where  Bacchus 
was  esteemed  the  tutelary  deity,  she  died  there.     If 
we  add  the  supposition  diat  llieseus,  eager  to  com- 
municate the  news  of  his  extraordinary  success,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage,  while  the  princess  was  yet 
living,  no  farther  foundation  would  be  wanting  for 
the  &bles  which  have  made  these  ^names  so  fami- 
liar.    What  alone  we  learn  with  any  certainty  from 
Athenian  tradition  is,  that  Theseus  freed  his  coun- 
try from  farther  payment  of  the  ignominious  and 
cruel  tribute. 

This  atchievement,  by  whatsoever  means  effected, 
was  so  bold  in  the  undertaking;  so  complete  in  the 
success,  so  important  and  so  interesting  in  the  con- 
sequences, that  it  deservedly  raised  Theseus  to  the 
highest  popularity  among  the  Athenians.  Sacrifices 
and  processions  were  instituted  in  honor  of  it,  and 
were  continued  while  the  Pagan  religion  had  exist- 
ence in  Athens.  The  vessel  in  which  he  made  his 
voya^  was  sent  yearly  in  solemn  pomp  to  the  sacred  P^a*-  P*»«- 
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iland  of  Delos,  where  ntes  of  thanksgiving  were  1. 1.  ed. 
performed  to  Apollo.     Through  the  extreme  vene-  ®*""'* 
ration  in  which  it  was  held,  it  was  so  anxiously  pre- 
served, that  in  Plato's  time  it  was  said  to  be  still  the 
same  vessel ;  tho  at  length  its  frequent  repairs  gave 
occasion  to  the  dispute,  which  became  famous  among 
the  sophists,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  still  the  same. 
On  his  father's  death  the  common  voice  supported  Thucyd. 
his  claim  to  the  succession,  and  he  showed  himself  strabo,  i/ 
not  less  capable  of  improving  the  state  by  his  wis-  ^-  p-  ^^' 
dom,  than  of  defending  it  by  his  valor.    The  twelve  Thes. 
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districts  into  which  Cecrops  had  divided  Atrica, 
were  become  so  many  independent  commonwealths, 
with  scarcely  any  bond  of  wiion  but  their  acknow- 
legment  of  one  chief,  whose  authority  was  not  al- 
ways sufficient  to  keep  them  from  mutual  hostilities. 
The  inconveniencies  of  such  a  constitution  were 
T^9^^{s  P*®^^  ^^^ obvious,  but  the  remedy  full  of  difficulty. 
Xenoph.    Thescus,  howevcr,  undertook  it,  and  effijcted  that 
cf  1^**^*'  change  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  glory 
iwcrat.  ^  0f  Athens,  while  it  ranks  him  among  the  most  illus- 

com.         trious  patriots  that  adorn  the  annals  of  mankind. 

PI  At  * 

Thcs.    '    Going  through  every  district,  with  that  judicial  au- 
thority which,  in  the  early  state  of  all  monarchal 
governments,  has  been  attached  to  the  kingly  office, 
and  with  those  powers  of  persuasion  which  he  is 
said  largely  to  have  possessed,  he  put  an  end  to  civil 
contest     He  proposed  then  the  abolition  of  all  the 
independent  magistracies,  councils,  and  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  substitution  of  one  common  council 
of  legislation,  and  one  common  system  of  judicature. 
The  lower  people  readily  came  into  his  measures. 
The  rich  and  powerful,  who  shared  among  them  the 
independent  magistracies,  were  more  inclined  to  op- 
position.    To  satisfy  these,  therefore,  he  offisred, 
with  a  disinterestedness  of  which  history  affi^rds  few 
examples,  to  give  up  much  of  his  own  power ;  and 
appropriating  to  himself  only  the  cares  and  dangers 
leT'en^^'  of  royalty,  to  share  with  his  people  authority,  honor, 
com.  -•     wealth,  all  that  is  commonly  most  valued  in  it.    Few 
Tbei.    '  were  inclined  to  resist  so  equitable  and  generous  a 
proposal :  the  most  selfish  and  most  obstinate  dared 
not.     Theseus  therefore  proceeded  quietly  to  new- 
model  the  commonwealth. 
Thucyd.        He  began  with  the  dissolution  of  all  the  indepen- 
Fiutarch^'  dent  couucils  and  jurisdictions  in  the  several  towns 
Theg.       and  districts,  and  tiie  removal  of  all  the  more  impor- 
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tant  civil  business  to  Athens;  where  he  built  a    sect. 
council-hall  and  courts  of  justice,  in  the  place  (says      ^^'- 
Plutarch,  who  wrote  about  the  beginning  of  the     B.  C. 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era)  where  they  ?oo4  b' 
now  stand.     This  was  the  improvement  of  most 
obvious  advantage :  his  next  measure  has  at  least 
the  appearance  of  a  deeper  policy.    Having  observ- 
ed that  sense  of  weakness  natural  to  all  mankind, 
which  induces  them  to  look  up  to  some  superior 
being,  known  or  unknown,  for  protection** ;  having 
remarked  the  effects,  on  the  minds  of  his  fellow- 
countiymen,  of  the  various  opinions  held  among 
tbem  upon  this  imiversally  interesting  subject;  hav- 
mg  probably  adverted  particularly  to  their  supersti- 
tious attachment  to  the  imaginary  deities  esteemed 
peculiarly  tutelar  of  the  respective  towns ;  he  wisely 
judged  that  the  civU  union,  so  happily  effected,  would 
be  incomplete,  or  at  least  unstable,  if  he  did  not  ce- 
ment^ it  by  an  equal  union  in  religious  concerns. 
He  wisely  avoided,  however,  to  shock  rooted  preju- 
dices by  any  abolition  of  established  religious  cere- 
monies.    Leaving  those  peculiar  to  each  district  as  Thncyd. 
they  stood,  he  instituted,  or  improved  and  laid  open  piolj^'ch!* 
for  all  in  common,  one  feast  and  sacrifice,  in  honor  Thcs. 
of  the  goddess  Athena,  or  Minerva,  for  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Attica.     This  feast  he  called  Panathenaea, 
the  feast  of  all  the  Athenians  or  people  of  Minerva ; 
and  thenceforward,  apparently,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica,  esteeming  themselves  unitedly  imder  the 
particular  protection  of  that  goddess,  uniformly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  a  name  formed  from  hers : 
for  they  were  before  variously  called,  from  their 
race,  lonians  ;   from  their  country,  AtUcans  ;   or 
from  their  princes,  Cranaans,  Cecropians,  or  Erech- 

•*  — n&v7«  Si  Sfiwv  x«^^^  Sv^f&flToi.    Odyaa.  1.  3.  v.  48. 
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theids**.  To  this  scheme  of  union,  conceived  with 
a  depth  of  judgement,  and  executed  with  a  modera- 
tion of  temper,  so  little  to  be  expected  in  that  age, 
the  Athenians  may  well  be  said  to  owe  all  their  after 
greatness.  Without  it,  Attica,  like  Bceotia,  and 
other  provinces,  whose  circumstances  will  come 
hereafter  under  notice,  would  probably  have  con- 
tained several  little  republics,  united  only  in  name ; 
each  too  weak  to  preserve  dignit)'^,  or  even  to  secure 
independency  to  its  separate  government ;  and  pos- 
sessing nothing  so  much  in  common  as  occasions 
for  perpetual  disagreement. 

Plutarch  attributes  to  Theseus  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing been  the  first  prince  ever  known  to  have  resign- 
ed absolute  power  with  the  noble  purpose  to  estab- 
lish a  free  government.  All  early  tradition,  how- 
ever, and  even  the  narration  of  Plutarch  himself, 
shows  that  the  Attic  monarchs,  whatever  they  might 
arrogate,  were  far  from  possessing  absolute  power ; 
and  from  the  more  accurate  Strabo  it  appears,  as 
indeed  from  every  account  of  the  Cretan  constitu- 


^  Herodotus  reports,  that  the  orlghial  inhabitants  of  Attica 
were  of  the  Pelas^an  hord,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Cranaana  (1)  ;  that  when  Cecrops  became  prince  of  the  coun- 
try, his  subjects  were  called,  from  his  name,  Cecropians ;  and 
that  under  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  the  name  of  Athenians  first 
obtained.  But  it  has  been  generally  held  by  later  writers,  that 
Cranaiis  succeeded  Cecrops  in  the  throne  of  Attica ;  and  that 
from  him  the  people  must  have  had  the  name  of  Cranaans,  as 
they  afterward  sometimes  bore  that  of  Erechtheids  from  Erech- 
theus. Hence  the  modem  learned  have  supposed  a  fault  in  the 
copies  of  Herodotus,  and  have  proposed  ingenious  amend- 
ments (2).  Perhaps,  howerer,  we  had  better  leave  the  copies 
of  Herodotus  as  we  find  them,  and  pay  a  little  more  attention 
to  an  expression  of  Strabo,  where  he  is  treating  of  the  early 
history  of  Attica,  "Oirs  di)n)v  Ardi'da  Cxtyyp&^vrsg  «'oXXol  ^lo^cjvoCiv- 
Tsg.   Strab.  1.  9.  p.  392. 

rnHerodot.  1.8.  c.  44. 

(2)  See  Wesseling'i  Herodotus,  b.  7.  c.  44.  note  74,  75. 
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ticm,  thai  Minos  lias  thp  faiiier  claim  to  preemmeQce    sect* 
in  patriotic  glory.     It  is  emphatically  said  by  Stra-  .^^ijl;^ 
bo,  that  the  Cretan  lawniver  seems  to  have  proposed  strabo,  h 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  as  the  great  object  of  his 
institutions;  and  much  of  the  noble  liberality  of 
Theseus's  system  has  probably  been  derived  from 
the  Cretan  source.    It  may  have  boen  on  bettor 
foundation  asserted  by  Plutarch,  that  Theseus  was 
the  first  Gnscian  lawgiver  who  established  a  dis- 
tinction of  ranks ;  tho  even  this  is  contradicted  by 
Strabo,  who  says  that  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus^  had  be-  stfabo,i. 
fore  divided  the  people  of  Attica  nearly  in  the  man-  ^*  **•  ^^ 
ner  ascribed  by  Plutarch  to  Theseus.     The  age  and 
actions  of  Ion  are,  however,  of  very  uncertain  histo- 
rical evidence ;  and,  except  in  Egypt,  we  are  little 
assured  of  the  existence  of  any  such  political  ar- 
rangement before  Theseus.  Under  that  prince  some- 
thing of  the  kind  became  the  more  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  from  the  number  of  strangers  who,  Piatarch. 
m  consequence  of  public  incouragement,  resorted  Thucy^- 
to  Athens,  and,  conformably  to  antient  custom,  were  i-  ^'  «•*• 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens.     The  whole  com- 
monwealth was  therefore  divided  into  three  classes; 
nobility,  husbandmen,  and  artificers.    The  execu* 
tivc  and  judicial  powers,  with  the  superintendency 
of  religion^  were  appropriated  to  the  former.    A 
share  in  the  l^slature,  eictending  to^  all,  insured 
civil  freedom  to  all ;  and  no  distinction  prevailed, 
as  in  every  other  Grecian  province,  between  the 
people  of  the  capital  and  those  of  this  inferior  towns, 
but  all  were  united,  under  the  Athenian  name,  in 
the  injoyment  of  every  privilege  of  Athenian  citizens. 
When  his  improvements  were  completed,  Theseus, 
according  to  the  policy  which  beeame  usual  for  giv^ 
ing  authority  to  great  innovations  and  all  uncommon 
undertakings,  is  said  to  have  procured  a  declaration  xhes.^  ' 
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of  divine  approbation  from  the  prophetical  shrine 
of  Delphi. 

Thus  the  province  of  Attica,  containing  a  trian- 
gular tract  of  land  with  two  sides  about  fifty  niQes 
long,  and  the  third  forty**,  was  molded  into  a  well- 
united  and  well-regulated  commonwealth,  whose 
chief  magistrate  was  yet  hereditary,  and  retained  the 
title  of  king.  In  consequence  of  so  improved  a  state 
of  things,  l^e  Athenians  began,  the  first  of  all  the 
Thiicyd.  Greeks,  to  acquire  more  civilized  manners.  Thucy- 
dides  remarks,  that  they  were  the  first  who  dropped 
the  practice,  formerly  general  among  the  Greeks,  of 
going  constantly  armed ;  and  who  introduced  a  civil 
dress  in  contradistinction  to  the  military.  This  par- 
ticularity, if  not  introduced  by  Theseus,  appears  to 
have  been  not  less  early,  since  it  struck  Homer,  who 
marks  the  Athenians  by  the  appellation  of  long- 
robed  lonians**.  If  we  may  credit  Plutarch,  The- 
seus coined  money;  whkh  was  certainly  rare  in 
Greece  two  centuries  after. 

The  rest  of  the  history  of  Theseus  affords  little 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
the  wildest  adventures,  many  of  them  Consistent 
enough  with  the  character  of  die  times,  but  very  lit- 
tle so  with  what  is  related  of  the  former  part  of  his 
life.  It  seems  indeed  as  if  historians  had  inverted 
the  <»der  of  things ;  giving  to  his  riper  years  the  ex- 

ts  Barthele&ii  makes  AtUca  less ;  but  Stuait'ft  survey,  in  the 
third  vdume  of  liis  Antiquities  of  Athens,  gives  nearly  the  mea- 
sures in  the  text. 

^  lajontH  iXxixiVwaf.  Iliad,  1.  13.  v.  685.  We  may  wonder  that 
the  commentators  on  Homer,  and  particularly  that  Mr.  Wood, 
should  have  been  at  any  loss  to  apply  this  name  Liones  ;  for  the 
scholiast  says  that  the  Athenians  are  meant  by  it:  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Strabo,  b.  9.  p.  392.  and  if  there  could  be  any  doubt 
of  their  authority,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  use  which 
iGschylus  has  made  of  exactly  the  same  name,  calling  Attica 
'latvwv  7^.    Pen.  p.  133.  ed.  H.  Steph. 
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trftvagsmoe  of  his  youth^  after  having  attributed  to   sect. 
his  earliest  manhood  what  the  maturest  age  has  sel-  ,^Ji!^^ 
dom  equalled.    He  is  said  to  have  lost^  in  the  end, 
all  &vor  and  all  authority  among  the  Athenians,  and^ 
dio  his  institutions  remained  in  vigor,  to  have  died 
in  exile.     Afiter  him  Menestheus,  a  person  of  the 
royal  fiunily,  aoqunred  the  sovereinty,  or  at  least  the 
itst  magistmcy  with  the  tide  of  lung>  and  command^  Homer.n. 
ed  the  Athenian  troops  in  the  Trojan  war,  i.t.r,bbt. 


SECTION  IV. 

Xmhf  People  of  Atia  Minor  and  Thraee.  Origin  tmd  Progrui  of  tho 
Tr^mn  State.  LieenHous  Manntrs  of  the  earty  Agti.  Eariy  HoHiH' 
tuo  between,  Otoou  and  JUia.  Exjpedilion  of  Pario  .•  Hope  of  Helen  : 
League  of  the  Oroeian  Prineee  .*  Sacrifice  oflphigeneia  :  Difioultiet  qf 
the  Grteke  in  the  Trojan  War:  Troy  taken:  Return  of  the  Greekt : 
Conoequeneeo  of  their  absence  :  Jbeaeeination  ofJigamimnon*  CVvtftI 
iae  to  HomerU  Hietorieal  Eoidenee.  ReootMmta  ^tha  7Vff«»  ITor 
to  Circumetaneee  in  modem  Hietory, 

Jr  appears,  from  a  strong  concurrence  of  circum-    sect. 
stances  recorded  by  antient  writers,  that  the  early  s^-v^ 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and  Greece,  were 
the  same  people.     The  Leieges,  Caucones^and  Pe-  iiiad, 
lasgians,  enumerated  by  Homer  among  the  Asiatic  q^^J^^' 
nations,  are  mentioned  by  Stmbo  as  the  principal  1.7.?.  3«i. 
names  among  those,  whom  at  the  same  time  he  calls  y.  595.  it ' 
Barbarians,  who  in  eariiest  times  occupied  Greece,  f^^^iso. 
Homer  speaks  of  the  Thracian  Thamyris  contending  Hei.Op.  t 
in  song  widi  the  Muses  in  Peloponnesus.    But  the 
Muses  themselves,  according  to  Hesiod,  were  of 
Pieria,  which,  till  it  became  incorporated  with  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  was  esteemed  a  Thracian 
province ;  and  the  whole  Thracian  people  were,  by 
some  antient  writers,  included  within'  the  Ionian 
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name  ;  the  general  name,  with  all  the  orientals,  for 
the  Greek  nation.  Herodotus  asserts  that  the  antient 
hymns  sung  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  at  Delos,  were 
composed  by  Olen,  a  Lycian ;  and  Pausanias  sa3rs 
that  the  hynms  of  Olen,  the  Lycian,  were  the  oldest 
known  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  Olen,  the  Hyperbo- 
rean, who  seems  to  have  been  the  same  person,  was 
the  inventor  of  the  Grecian  hexameter  verse.  It 
seems  a  necessary  inference  that  the  language  both 
of  Thrace  and  of  Lycia  was  Greek.  The  hymns  of 
Thamyris  and  Orpheus  were  admired  for  singular 
sweetness  even  in  Plato's  time :  and  the  Thracian 
Thamyris,  or  Thamyras,  Orpheus,  Musasus  and  Eu- 
molpus,  with  the  Lycian  Olen,  were  the  acknow- 
leged  fathers  of  Grecian  poetry,  the  acknowleged  re- 
formers of  Grecian  manners ;  those  who,  acccx-ding 
to  Grecian  accounts,  began  thkt  polish  in  morals, 
manners,  and  language,  which  in  after-ages  charac- 
terized the  Greek,  and  distinguished  him  from  the 
barbarian'^.  Ol3fmpus,  the  father  of  Grecian  music, 
whose  compositions,  which  Plato  calls  divine,  re- 
tained the  highest  reputation  even  in  Plutarch's 
time»  was  a  Phrygian*®.  In  the  Grecian  mythology 
we  find  continual  references  to  Asiatic  and  Thracian 
stories ;  and  even  in  the  heroic  ages,  which  followed 
the  mystic,  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  appear  to  have 
communicated  as  kindred  people.  Pelops,  a  fugi- 
tive Asiatic  prince,  acquired  a  kingdom  by  marriage 
in  Peloponnesus ;  and  Bellerophon,  a  prince  of  Co- 
rinth, in  the  same  manner  acquired  the  kingdom  of 

•^  "OpqjeCf  fwv  yolp  teXbtols  3*  ^fuv  xars^efs,  ^ovcav  t'  dflrij^sd'^ai. 

Aristoph.  RaDSB.  v.  1064. 

88  .  ."  .  .  Mafias  mi  •'OXufMroff  i  *fu{.  T«3tw¥  &j  xai  rA 
ouX^fiiara  ^siorark  ki^  xeu  fiova  xtvsT^ — xau  srt  nou  vuv  yj^va  XoMra 
feiv  ujg  ^sToL  ovra.       Plat.   Minos,   p.    318.  t.   2.      "OXwfjwog   i 

MapfCw    Ikodiirns ^iX'Vk  ^  £XXnyi)%  xai  xolKt^  (ulov^D^. 

Plutarch-  de  Music 
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• 

Lycia,  in  Asia.     Herodotus  remarks  that  the  Lydian    sect. 
laws -and  manners,  even  in  his  time,  very  nearly  re-  ^^JH^:^^^ 
sembled  the  Grecian ;  and  the  Lycians  and  Pam-  iwad. 
phyiians  were  so  evidently  of  the  same  race  with  the  Herodot. ' 
Greeks,  diat  he  supposed  tiiem  the  descendants  of  ^73%^' 
emigrants  from  Crete,  from  Athens,  and  other  parts  &  1. 7.  c. 
of  Greece.     The  inhabitants  of  Thrace  are  not  dis-  strabo, 
tinguished  by  Homer  for  that  peculiar  barbarism  ^-  J^*  p- 
which  afterward  characterized  them :  apparently  they  Pausan. 
were  upon  a  level  nearly  in  civilization  with  the  •  '^^  • 
other  people  around  the  ^gean.  .  But  while  Greece, 
protected  by  barrier  mountains  and  almost-surround- 
ing seas,  had  neither  disturbance  nor  alarm  but  from 
the  petty  contentions  of  its  own  people,  Thrace,  bor- 
dering on  a  vast  extent  of  continent,  the  prolific  nour- 
isher  of  the  fiercest  savages  known  in  history,  had 
other  difficulties  to  combat.     Probably  among  those 
general  movements  of  nations,  those  many  migra- 
tions and  expulsions  which,  according  to  Strabo,  strabo,  1. 
followed  the  Trojan  times,  the  hords  of  the  north-  i2.p.57«. 
em  wilds,  pouring  down  in  irresistible  numbers  froni 
the  snowy  heights  of  Haemus  and  Rhbdope,  over- 
whelmed the  civilized  people  of  the  coast ;  destroy- 
ing many,  driving  some  to  seek  securer  settlements 
elsewhere,  and  reducing  the  rest  by  degrees  to  their 
own  barbarism. 

Asia  Minor,  upon  the  whole  less  favorably  cir- 
cumstanced than  Greece,  was  yet  for  more  fortu- 
nately situated  than  Thrace;  defended  on  three 
sides  by  seas,  and  on  the  fourth  communicating  by 
land  with  those  countries  whence  all  civilization 
came.  But  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  imi- 
versally  described  as  one  of  the  most  delicious  coun- 
tries in  the  worid ;  renaarkable  for  fruitfulness  of  soil, 
and  particularly  excelling  Greece  in  softness  of  cli-  Pausan. 
mate.     The  governments  formed  diere,  in  the  car-  ^'  ^'  ^ 
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liest  ttmes,  mostly  commanded  a  greater  extent  of 
territDry  than  those  of  Greece ;  an  advantage  which 
tbey  seem  to  have  owed,  not  intirely  to  a  higher 
degree  of  civilization  in  the  people,  tmt  much  to  die 
extent  of  the  Asiatic  plains,  less  divided  by  moun- 
tains and  seas  into  snudl  poiticHis  with  difficulty  ac- 
cessible from  each  other.  But  a  country  so  happy 
by  nature  could  not,  without  a  pdily  very  superior 
to  what  was  then  connnon,  escape  those  miseries 
which  the  passions  or  the  necessities  of  mankind 
were  continually  occasioning.  The  coast  was  nearly 
deserted ;  pec^le  civilized  enough  to  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace  withdrew  from  the  ravages  of  piracy  to 
inland  tracts,  less  fertile  and  less  favored  by  donate, 
but  where,  through  the  security  injoyed,  some  con- 
siderable sovereinties  appear  to  have  arisen  at  a  very 
remote  period. 

The  first  powerful  settlement  upon  the  coast,  of 

which  we  are  informed,  was  that  cdT  Troy ;  and  the 

sketch  which  Homer  has  left  us  of  the  rise  of  this 

state,  slight  as  it  is  and  mingled  with  fable,  is  yet 

perhaps  the  clearest  as  well  as  the  most  genuine 

picture  existing,  of  the  progress  of  population  and 

political  society  in  their  approach  to  Eun^e*',    The 

origin  of  Dardanus,  founder  of  the  Trojan  state,  has 

.   been  very  variously  related;  but  we  may  best  believe 

niad.  1.     the  testimcHiy  of  Homer  to  the  utter  uncertainty  of 

20.  T.  515.  his  birth  and  native  country^  delivered  in  the  terms 

that  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter^^    Thus,  however,  it 

^  Thus  it  appeals  PMo  thoi«ht.  See  his  third  Dialogue 
on  Legislation,  p.  681.  rol.  2. 

^  Homer  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  Tencer,  who  is 
said  bj  Diodonis^  and  other  later  writers,  to  have  heen  tiie 
founder  of  the  Trojan  state ;  in  the  soyereinty  of  which,  ao 
cording  to  them,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dardanus,  who  married 
his  daughter.  VirgU  has  chosen  to  abide  by  Homer's  account. 
JSn.  L  6.  y.  650.  Ii  L  8.  v.  134. 
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appears  that  the  Greeks  not  unwiUingly  ac^ow-    sect. 
kged  consanguinity  with  the  Trojans ;  for  many,  ^^!^^^^ 
indeed  most,  of  the  Grecian  heroes  also  claimed  their 
descent  from  Jupiter.    It  is  moreover  remarkable 
liiat^  among  the  many  genealogies  which  Homer  has 
transmitted,  none  b  traced  so  &r  into  antiquity  as 
diat  of  the  royal  fitmily  of  Troy.    Dardanus  was 
ancestor  in  the  sixth  degree  to  Hector,  and  may  thus  niad.  i. 
have  lived  fiom  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  »•▼•«•• 
years  before  that  hero.    On  one  of  the  many  ridges 
]m^ecting  from  the  foot  of  the  Io%  mountain  of 
Ida,  m  the  north-^westem  part  of  Asia  Minor,  he  stnb.  i. 
faonded  a  town,  or  perhaps  rather  a  casde,  which,  JJif*^*^ 
fiom  his  own  name,  was  called  Dardania.    His  sit- 
uatkm  commanded  a  Jianrow  but  highly  fruitful  plain, 
watered  by  the  streams  of  Simios  and  Scamander, 
and  stretching  from  the  roots  of  Ida  to  the  Helles- 
pont northward,  and  die  JEgtm  sea  westward.    His 
son  fjrichthonius,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  sove- 
reinty  of  this  territory,  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
richest  man  of  his  age.    Much  of  his  wealth  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  large  stock  of  brood 
nttres,  to  the  number,  according  to  the  poet,  of  three 
thousand,  which  the  fertility  of  his  soil  inabled  him 
to  maintain,  and  which,  by  his  care  and  judgement 
in  the  choice  of  stallions,  produced  a  breed  of  horses 
superior  to  any  of  the  surrounding  countries.    Tros, 
son  of  Erichthonius,  probably  extended,  or  in  some 
other  way  improved  the  territory  of  Dardania ;  since 
the  appellation  by  which  it  was  kliown  to  posterity 
was  derived  from  his  name.    With  the  riches  the 
population  of  the  state  of  course  increased.     Ilus,  piat  de 
son  of  Tros,  therefore  ventured  to  move  his  residence  3^;  Jgj. 
firom  the  mountain,  and  founded,  on  a  rising  ground  ?^^j^ 
beneath,  that  celebrated  city  which  was  called  from 
his  name  Ilion,  but  which  is  more  fiuniliarly  known 
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CHAP,    in  modem  languages  by  the  name  of  Troy,  derived 
,^^^,J^  from  his  father.     The  temptation  however  to  attack, 
wa^  augmented  in  full  proportion  with  the  means  to 
defendr  "^Twice,  before  that  war  which  Homer  has 
made  so  famous,  Troy  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
mad.i.  5.  and  plux^ered :  and  for  its  second  capture,  by  Her- 
pin^'.  ^  cules,  in  the  reign  of  Laomedon  son  of  IIus,  we  have 
dijinp.  8.  Homer's  authoriQr«     The  government  however  re- 
vived, and  still  advanced  in  power  and  splendor. 
Laomedon,  after  his  nusfbrtime,  fortified  his  city  in 
a  manner  so  superior  to  what  was  common  in  his 
agf ,  that  the  walls  of  Troy  were  said  to  be  a  work 
of  tibte  gpds.    Under  his  son  Priam  the  TrQJan  state 
was  very  florishing  and  of  conaiderable  extent ;  ooo- 
iiiad.i.     taining,  under  the  name  of  Phrygia,  the  country  af- 
8tmba.i3.  terward  called  Troas,  together  with  both  shores  of 
the  Hellespont,  ai|d  the  large  and  fertile  iland  of 
Lesbos^^ 

A  frequent  communication,  sometimes  friendly, 
butofrener  hostile,  was  maintained  between  the  east- 
em  and  western  coasts  of  the  i£gean  sea :  each  was 
an  object  of  piracy  more  than  of  commerce  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  opposite  country*  Catde  and 
slaves  constituting  the  principal  riches  of  the  times, 
men,  women,  and  children,  together  with  swine, 
sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and  horses,  were  principal  ob- 
jects of  plunder.  But  scarcely  was  any  crime  more 
common  than  rapes :  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  fashion,  in  consequence  of  which  the  leaders  of 
,  pimtical  expedition  gratified  their  vanity  in  the  high- 
est degree,  when  mey  could  carry  off  a  lady  of  supe- 

**  Strabo  (1)  distinguishes  the  Trojan  country  by  the  name 
of  HellespoDtiDe  Phrygia.  It  was  divided  by  Mysla  from  the 
large  inkmd  tract  afterward  called  Phrygia,  whose  people  are 
mentioned  in  Homer^s  Catalogue  as  allies  of  the  Trojans  com- 
ing from  a&r  (2), 

(l)b.T.  13.p.363.       (2)  Uiad.  L  t.  Y.  66S.    Strab.  L  19.  p.  564. 
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rior  rank.  How  u$iial  these  outrages  were  Among  sect. 
the  Greeks,  we  may  gather  finom  the  condition  said  ^^!^^^^ 
to  have  been  exacted  by  Tjmdareus,  king  of  Sparta, 
fiither  of  the  celebrated  Helen,  from  the  chieftians 
who  came  to  ask  his  daughter  in  marriage :  he  re* 
quired  of  all,  as  a  preliminary,  to  bind  themselves 
by  solemn  oaths,  that,  should  she  be  stolen,  they 
would  assist  with  their  utmost  power  to  recover  her. 
This  tradition,  with  many  other  stories  of  Grecian 
rapes,  on  whatsoever  founded,  indicates  with  cer- 
tamty  the  opinion  of  the  later  Greeks,  among  whom 
they  were  populsur,  concerning  the  manners  of  their 
ancestors^.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Greeks 
were  more  vicious  than  other  people  equally  unha* 
bitoated  to  constant,  vigorous,  and  well-regulated  ex- 
ertions of  law  and  government.  £U}ual  licentiousness,  Robert- 
but  a  few  centuries  ago,  prevailed  throughout  west-  J^*©?**' 
cm  Europe.  Hence  those  gloomy  habitations  c^CbwrietV. 
tlie  antient  liobility,  which  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
traveller,  particularly  in  the  southern  parts ;  where, 
in  the  midst  of  the  finest  countries,  he  often  finds 
them  in  situations  so  very  inconvenient  and  uncom- 
fivtitble,  except  fcM*  what  was  then  the  one  great  ob- 
ject, security,  that  now  the  houseless  peasant  will 
scarcely  go  to  them  for  shelter*.  From  the  licen- 
tiousness were  derived  the  manners,  and  even  the 
virtues  of  the  times ;  and  hence  knight-errantry  with 
its  whimsical  consequences. 

The  expedition  of  Paris,  schi  of  Priam  king  of 
Tn^,  into  Greece,  appears  to  h^re  been  a  maroding 
adventure,  such  as  was  then  usual.    We  are  told, 

^  The  story  of  the  oath  required  by  Tyndareiw  is  mentioned 
by  Thocydides  (1.  1.  c.  9.)  in  a  manner  that  indicates  it  to  liave 
been  both  antient  and  generaHy  received. 

^So  it  was  in  the  south  of  France,  at  least  before  the  reyo- 
lotlon,  when  this  rofaane  was  written. 

VOL.  I.  10 
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CHAP,    indeed,  thathe  was  received  very  hospitably  and  en-' 
^^^^;^^,  tertained  very  kindly  by  Menelaiis,  king  of  Sparta* 

1^3**' a  ^^*  ^^®  ^^  ^^^^  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
'  times ;  for  hospitality  has  always  been  the  virtue  of 
barbarous  ages :  it  is  at  this  day  no  less  characterise 
tical  of  the  wild  Arabs  than  their  spirit  of  rob- 
bery ;  and  we  know  that,  in  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
robbery  and  hospitality  equally  florished  together 
till  very  lately.  Hospitality,  indeed,  will  be  gene- 
rally found  to  have  florished,  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  necessity 
for  it ;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  ju- 
risprudence, and  the  weakness  of  government.  Pa- 
ris concluded  his  visit  at  Sparta  with  carrying  oflf 
Helen,  wife  of  Menelaiis,  together  with  a  considera- 
ble treasure :  and  whether  this  was  effected  by  fraud, 
or,  as  some  have  supposed,  by  open  violence,  it  is 
probable  enough  that,  as  Herodotus  relates,  it  was 
first  concerted,  and  afterward  supported,  in  revenge 
for  some  similar  injury  done  by  die  Greeks  to  the 
Trojans. 

An  outrage,  however,  so  grossly  injurious  to  one 
of  the  greatest  princes  of  Greece,  especially  if  at- 
tended with  a  breach  of  the  rights  of  hospitality, 
might  not  unreasonably  be  ui^d  as  a  cause  requir- 
ing the  united  revenge  of  all  the  Grecian  chieftains. 
But  there  were  other  motives  to  ingage  them  in  the 
quarrel.  The  hope  of  returning  laden  with  the 
spoil  of  the  richer  provinces  of  Asia,  was  a  strong 
incentive  to  leadel#poor  at  home,  and  bred  to  ra- 

Thucyd.  pine.  The  authority  and  influence  of  Agamemnon, 
king  of  Argos,  brother  of  Menelaiis,  were  also 
weighty.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  his  own  temper, 
the  extent  of  his  power,  the  natural  desire  of  exert- 
ing it  on  a  splendid  occasion,  would  all  incite  this 
prince  eagerly  to  adopt  his  brother's  quarrel.    He 
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is  besides  represented  by  character  qualified  to  ere-    sect. 
ate   and  command  a  powerful  league;  ambitious^  ^^^I^^ 
active,  brave,  generous,  humane  ;  vain,  indeed,  and  i"ocrat. 
haughty,  sometmies  to  his  own  mjury,  yet  common-  p.  472.  ed. 
ly  repressing  those  hurtful  qualities,  and  watchful  J^^ 
to  cultivate  popularity.     Under  this  leader  all  the  Hom.  n, 
Grecian  chieftsdns,  fiom  the  end  of  Peloponnesus     b!  C. 
to  the  end  of  Thessaly,  together  with  Idomeneus  ^H.  N. 
from  Crete^  and  other  commanders  from  some  of  Heaiod! 
the  smaller  ilands,  assembled  at  Aulis,  a  sea-port  of  Pg-  ^.Pj- 
Boeotia.     The  Acamanians  alone,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  Greece  by  lofty  mountains,  and  a  sea  at 
that  time  litde  navigated,  had  no  share  in  the  expe- 
dition.    A  story  acquired  celebrity  in  aftertimes, 
that,  the  fleet  being  long  detained  at  Aulis  by  con- 
trary winds,  Agamemnon  sacrificed  his  daughter 
Iphigenia,  as  a  propitiatoiy  offering,  to  obtain  from 
Ae  gods  a  safe  and  speedy  passi^  to  the  Trojan 
coast.     To  the  credit  of  his-character,  however,  it  is 
added  that  he  submitted  to  this  abominable  cruelty 
with  extreme  reluctance,  compelled  by  the  clamours 
of  the  army,  who  were  persuaded  that  the  gods  re- 
quired the  victim ;  nor  were  there  wanting  those  PauBan. 
who  asserted  that,  by  a  humane  fraud,  the  princess  ^-  *•  ®*  *^- 
.was  at  laSt  saved,  under  favor  of  a  report  that  a 
fawn  was  miraculously  sent  by  the  goddess  Diana, 
to  be  sacrificed  in  her  stead.     Indeed  the  story,  tho  Pindar. 
of  such  fame,  and  so  warranted  by  early  authorities,  ^hyi! 
that  some  notice  of  it  seemed  requisite,  wants,  it  ^s^^' 
must  be  confessed,  wholly  the^j^st  authentication  h.  steph. 
for  matters  of  that  very  early  age ;  for  neither  Ho- 
mer, tho  he  enumerates  Agamemnon's  daughters,  mad.  1. 9. 
nor  Hesiod,  who  not  only  mentions  the  assembling  ^' 
of  the  Grecian  forces  under  his  command  at  Aulis, 
but  specifies  their  detention  by  bad  weather,  have 
lefit  one  word  aboutso  remarkable  an  event  as  this 
sacrifice. 
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CHAP.  The  fleet  at  length  had  a  prosperous  voyage.  Ic 
^^^^pj;^^  consisted  of  about  twelve  hundred  open  vessels, 
niad.  1. 2.  each  carrying  firom  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
men.  The  number  of  men  in  the  whole  armament, 
computed  from  the  m|an  of  those  two  numbers 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  complement  of  different 
ships,  would  be  something  more  than  a  hundred 
Thucyd.  thousand ;  and  Thucydides,  whose  opinion  is  of  the 
1. 1,  c.  10.  highest  authority,  tells  us  that  this  is  within  the 
bounds  of  probability ;  tho,  as  he  adds,  a  poet  would 
go  to  the  utmost  of  current  repc^rts.  The  army,  hav* 
ing  made  good  their  landing  on  the  Trojan  coast, 
were  so  superior  to  the  enemy  as  to  oblige  thenx 
immediately  to  seek  shelter  within  the  city-walls  ; 
but  here  the  operations  were  at  a  stand.  The  ha- 
sards  to  which  unfortified  and  solitary  dwellings 
were  exposed  fix>m  pirates  and  freebooters,  had  dri- 
ven the  more  peaceable  of  mankind  to  assemble  in 
towns  for  mutual  security.  To  erect  lofty  walls 
around  those  towns  for  defence,  was  then  an  obvi* 
ous  invention,  and  required  little  more  than  labor 
for  the  execution.  More  thought,  more  art,  more 
experience  were  necessary  for  forcing  the  rudest 
fortification,  if  defended  with  vigilance  and  courage* 
But  the  Trojan  walls  were  singularly  strong;  Aga- 
memnon's army  could  make  no  impression  upoa 
them.  He  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  method 
most  common  for  ages  after,  of  turning  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  and  patiently  waiting  till  want  of 
necessaries  shoul^pforce  the  enemy  to  quit  their 
shelter.  But  neither  did  the  policy  of  Uie  times 
amount,  by  many  degrees,  to  die  art  of  subsisting 
'so  numerous  an  army  for  any  length  of  time  ; 
nor  would  the  revenues  of  Greece  have  been  equal 
to  it  with  more  knowlege  ;  nor  indeed  would 
the  state  of  things  have  admitted  it,  scarcely  with 
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aaay  wealdi,  or  by  aiiy  means.    For  in  countries    sect. 
without  commerce,  the  people  providing  for  their  ^.^^^^ 
own  wants  only,  supplies  can  never  be  found  equal 
to  die  maintenance  of  a  superadded  army.     No 
socmer  therefore  did  the  Trojans  shut  diemselves  Thncjd. 
widiin  their  walls,  than  the  Greeks  were  obUged  to  ^'  ^'  ""*  "* 
give  their  principal  attention  to  the  means  of  sub* 
sisting  their  numerous  forces.    The  common  me- 
thod oi^^e  times  was  to  ravage  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries ;  and  this  they  immediately  put  in  practice. 
But  such  a  resource  soon  destroys  itself.    To  have  Homrn. 
therefore  a  more   permanent  and  certain  supply,  i^V.y*.^*. 
they  sent  a  part  of  their  army  to  cultivate  the  vales  ^  ^^^^ 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  then  abandoned  by  188. ' 
their  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  frequent  and  de-  ^  5^^.106. 
structive  incursions  of  the  wild  people  who  occu-  T^'*^*:,  ♦ 
pied  the  mtenor  of  that  contment 

Lai^  bodies  being  thus  detached  frotn  the  army, 
the  remainder  scarcely  sufficed  to  deter  the  Trojans 
from  taking  the  field  again,  and  could  not  prevent  suc- 
cour and  supplies  from  being  carried  into  the  town. 
Thus  the  siege  was  protraced  to  the  enormous  length  Hom«r.  ic 
often  years.    It  was  probably  their  success  in  ma-  J^**-  ^ 
foding  marches  and  pirating  voyages  that  induced  3.  p.'eas. 
the  Greeks  to  persevere  so  long.    Achilles  is  said  9^^*3i9. 
to  have  plundered  no  less  than  twelve  maritime  and 
eleven  iidand  towns.    Lesbos,  then  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  monarch  of  Troy,  was  among  his  con- 
'  quests ;  and  the  women  of  that  iland  were  appor- 
tioned to  the  victorious  army,  as  «  part  of  the  booty.  ^^  . 
But  these  circumstances,  alarming  all  neighboring  6.  t.'i!». 
people,  contributed  to  procure  numerous  and  pow-  3.^tM06. 
erful  allies  to  the  Trojans.    Not  only  the  Asiatic 
states,  to  a  great  extent  eastward  and  southward, 
sent  auxiliary  troops,  but  also  the  European  west- 
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ward,  as  far  as  the  Paeonians  of  that  country  about 
the  river  Axius,  which  afterward  became  Macedo- 
liiad.  1.     nia.    At  length,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  after 
&Mq.&'  great  exertions  of  valor  and  the  slaughter  of  num* 
7*^**3301    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  sides,  among  whom  were  many  of  the 
*  B.  C*    highest  rank,  Troy  yielded  to  its  fate.     Yet  was  it 
1184  ^    ^^^  ^^^  overcome  by  open  force :  stratagem  is  report- 
odyss.  L    ed  by  Homer :  fraud  and  treachery  have  been  suppos- 
8.  V.  492.    g^j  jjy  jj^^gj,  .^ters.    It  was,  however,  taken  and  plun- 
dered :  the.  venerable  monarch  was  slain  :  the  queen 
^       and  her  daughters,  together  with  one  only  son  re- 
maining of  a  very  numerous  male  progeny,  were  led 
Wood  on   into  captivity.     According  to  some,  not  only  the 
Homer.      qI^  ^y^g  totally  destroyed,  but  the  very  name  of  the 
strabo,!.    pcople  from  that  time  lost.     Others,  and  among 
mad  f  ^^*  diem  Strabo,  maintain,  on  the  authority  of  Homer 
20.V.308.  himself,  whose  words  upon  the  occasion  seem  in- 
deed scarcely  dubious,  that  iEneas  and  his  poste- 
rity reigned  afterward  over  the  Trojan  country  and 
people.     That  the  town  suflfered  so  as  never  more 
to  recover  anything  approaching  its  former  impor- 
tance, appears,  in  all  views,  likely.     According  to 
tradition,  recorded  by  the  geographer,  the  city  of 
Scepsis  became  the  seat  of  government,  under  the 
joint  reigns  of  Scamandrius,  son  of  Hector,  and 
Ascanius,  son  of  iEneas,  and  their  successors.     The 
final  overthrow  of  the  Trojan  state  and  name,  if 
Xenoph.     Xcuophon's  authority  may  confirm  Strabo's  testi- 

de  Venat.  ,  ,i,i.,...  ,.       . 

c.  1.  mony,  was  produced  by  that,  following  immediately 

from  Greece,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  iEolic 
migratbn,  and  which  will  require  farther  notice 
hereafter. 

Nothing  apparently  so  much  as  the  poetical  el- 
egance of  ingenuity,  everywhere  intermixed  with 
early  Grecian  history,  has  driven  many  to  slight  it 
as  merely  fabulous,  who  have  been  disposed  to  pay 
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great  respect  to  the  early  history  of  Rome ;  giving    sect. 
a  credit  to  the  solemn  adulation  of  the  grave  histo-  ^^i^I^ 
rians  of  Italy  to  their  own  country^  which  they  deny 
to   the  fanciful  indeed  and  inaccurate,  but  surely 
honest  and  unflattering  accounts  remaining  of  elder 
Greece.    Agamemnon,  we  are  told,  triumphed  over 
Troy  :  and  the  historical  evidence  to  the  fact  is  large^ 
But  the  Grecian  pOets  themselves  universally  ac- 
knowlege  that  it  was  a  dear-bought,  a  mournful  tri- 
umph.    Few  of  the  princes,  who  survived  to  par* 
take  of  it,  could  have  any  injoyment  of  their  hard* 
earned  gloiy  in  their  native  country.    None  expect*  Thncyd. 
ing  that  the  war  would  detain  them  so  long  from  piat.^de.^ 
home,  none  had  made  due  provision  for  the  regular  n^^'htim 
administration  of  their  affiurs  during  such  an  absence. 
It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  utmost  wisdom  and 
forethought  would  have  been  unequal  to  the. pur- 
pose.    For,  in  the  half-formed  governments  of  those 
days,  the  constant  presence  of  the  prince,  as  supreme 
regulator,  was  necessary  to  keep  the  whole  from  run- 
ning presently  into  utter  confusion.    Seditions,  there- 
fore, and  revolutions  were  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
cities  of  Greece.     Many  of  the  princes  were  com- 
pelled to  imbark  again  with  their  adherents,  to  seek 
setdements  in  distant  countries,  without  a  hope  of 
revisiting  their  native  soil.     A  more  tragical  fate 
awaited  Agamemnon.      His  queen,  Clytemnestra,  odywhi. 
having  given  her  affection  to  his  kinsman  i^gistheus,  c.  36.&ai. 
concurred  in  a  plot  against  her  husband,  and  the  un-  Thcagei. 
fortunate  monarch,  on  his  return  to  Argos,  was  as-  p*^^-*-** 
sassinated;  those  of  his  friends  who  escaped  the 
massacre,  were  compelled  to  fly  with  his  son,  Ores- 
tes ;  and,  so  strong  was  the  party,  which  their  long 
^^ssession  of  the  government  had  inabled  the  con- 
spirators to  form,  the  usurper  obtained  complete  pos- 
session of  the  throne. — Orestes  found  refuge  at 
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CBiF.    Athens;  where  alone,  amoi^  the  Grecian    states, 
^*       there  seems  to  have  been  a  constitution  capable  of 
bearing  both  the  absence  and  the  return  of  the  armj 
and  its  commander,  without  any  essential  derange- 
ment. 

Such  were  the  Trojan  war  and  its  consequences^, 
according  to  the  best  of  the  unconnected  and  defec- 
tive accounts  remaining,  among  which  those   of 
Homer  have  always  held  the  first  rank.    The  au- 
thority, however,  of  the  great  poet,  as  an  historian, 
has  in  modem   times   been  variously  estimated. 
Among  the  antients,  it  was  less  questioned.     As 
it  is  of  highest  importance  to  the  history  of  the 
early  ages  that  it  should  have  its  due  weight,  I  will 
mention  here  some  of  the  circumstances  which  prin- 
cipally establish  its  authority :  others  will  occur  here- 
after.    In  Homer's  age,  then,  it  should  be  remenv- 
bered,  poets  were  the  only  historians ;  whence,  tho 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  poets  would  always 
scrupulously  adhere  to  truth,  yet  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows, that  veracity,  in  historical  narration,  would 
make  a  large  share  of  a  poet's  merit  in  public  opi- 
nion ;  a  circumstance  which  the  common  use  of  writ- 
ten records,  and  prose  histories^  instantly  and  totally 
altered. — ^The  probability,  and  the  very  remarkable 
consistency  of  Homer's  historical  anecdotes,  vari- 
ously dispersed  as  they  are  among  his  poetical  de- 
tails and  embellishments,  form  a  second  and  power- 
ful testimony.    Indeed  the  connection  and  the  clear- 
ness of  Grecian  history  through  the  very  early  times 
of  which  Homer  has  treated,  appear  very  extraor- 
dinary, when  compared  with  the  darkness  and  un- 
certainty that  begin  in  the  instant  of  our  losing  his 
guidance,  and  continue  through  zigts.    In  confirma- 
tion then  of  this  presumptive  evidence,  we  have 
very  complete  positive  proof  to  die  only  point  that 
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w«ld  admit  of  it,  his  gpeographf ;  which  has  woo*  hsct. 
derfuUy  slood  the  most  scrupulous  inquiries  from  '^* 
AoK  who  were  every  way  qualified  to  make  them« 
From  all  these^  with  perhaps  odier  considerations, 
followed,  what  we  may  add  in  the  fourth  place,  the 
credit  given  to  Homer's  history  by  the  most  judi^ 
dona  praae-writco  of  antiquity)  among  the  early 
ones  particularly  by  Thucydides,  and  among  the 
later  by  Stmba 

But  the  very  fame  of  the  principal  persons  and 
events  celebrated  by  Homer  seems  to  have  led  some 
to  question  their  reality.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  an 
inqiroper  digression  here  to  bring  to  the  reader's 
fecoUection  a  passage  in  Ac  history  of  the  British 
ilands,  bearing  so  close  an  analogy  to  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  in  Homer's  history, 
that  it  afimtls  no  inconsiderable  collateral  support  to 
that  poet's  authority,  as  a  fiuthful  relater  of  facts  and 
painter  of  manners.  Exploits  like  that  of  Paris 
were^  in  the  twelfth  century,  not  unconunon  in  Ire- 
land. In  a  lower  line,  they  have  been  frequent 
there  still  in  our  dajrs ;  but  in  that  age  popular  opi- 
nion was  so  fisivorable  to  them,  that  even  princes, 
like  Jason,  and  Paris,  gloried  in  such  proofs  of  their 
gallantry  and  spirit  Dermot,  king  of  Leinster,  ac- 
ccKdingly  f<xrmed  a  design  on  Dervorghal,  a  cele- 
brated beauty,  wife  of  O'Ruark,  king  of  Leitrim ; 
and,  between  force  and  fraud,  he  succieeded  in  car- 
rying her  off.'  O'Ruark  resented  the  affront,  as 
might  be  expected.  He  procured  a  confederacy  of 
neighboring  chieftains,  widi  the  king  of  Connaught, 
the  most  powerful  prince  of  Ireland,  at  their  head. 
Leinster  was  invaded,  the  princess  was  recovered, 
and,  after  hostilities  continued  with  various  success 
during  many  years,  Dermot  was  expelled  from  his 
kingdom.     Thus  far  the  resemblance  holds  with 
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CHAP,  much  exactness.  The  sequel  differs :  for  the  rape 
^*  ,  of  Dervorghal,  beyond  comparison  inferior  in  celc- 
brity,  had  yet  consequences  far  more  important  than 
the  rape  of  Helen.  The  fugitive  Dermot,  deprived 
of  other  hope,  applied  to  the.  powerful  monarch  of 
the  neighboring  iland,  Henry  the  second;  and  in 
return  for  as^tance  to  restore  him  to  his  dominions, 
oflfered  to  hold  them  in  vassalage  of  the  crown  of 
England.  The  English  conquest  of  Ireland  fol- 
lowed^. 

^  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  lustoiy  of  England,  has  written  the  name 
of  the  heroine  of  this  story,  Omach.  Dr.  Leland^s  History  of 
Ireland  is  here  followed,  with  which  Mr.  Humeri  more  abridged 
account,  in  all  material  circumstances,  sufficiently  tallies.  Lord 
Lyttelton,  in  hisflistoiy  of  Henry  the  second,  both  relates  the 
facts  and  writes  the  names  nearly  as  Dr.  Leland. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Of  the  Religion,  Govemment,  Jurispradence,  Sci- 
ence, Arts,  Commerce,  and  Manners,  of  Ae  early 
Grxsks. 


SECTION  1. 

Of  iht  Progrut  of  Things  from  the  Eatt  inio  Oruu^  and  of  the  Religion 
of  the  early  Oreeke. 

xXowEVER  less  complete  than  we  might  wish  the 
historical  information  remaining  from  Homer  may 
be,  we  have  yet,  froth  his  masterly  hand,  a  finish- 
ed picture  of  the  manners  and  principles  of  his 
age,  domestic  as  well  as  political ;  which,  sublime 
and  magnificent  as  it  is  in  the  general  outline 
and  composition,  descends  at  the  same  time  to  so 
many  minute  particulars,  as  to  leave  our  curiosity 
scarcely  in  anything  ungratified.  It  belongs  not  to 
history  to  detail  everj*  circumstance  of  this  enter-, 
taining  and  instructive  tablet,  which  yet  abounds 
with  matter  not  to  be  left  unnoticed. 

But,  in  considering  the  first  ages  of  Greece,  we 
find  our  view  continually  led  toward  those  earliest 
seats  of  empire  and  of  science,  which  we  usually  call 
collectively  the  East  And  there  so  vast  and  so 
interesting  a  field  of  inquiry  presents  itself,  yet,  like 
forms  in  distant  landscape,  so  confused  by  aerial 
tints,  and  by  length  and  intricacy  of  perspective, 
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CHAP,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  detennine  where  and  how  &r 
"•  investigation  bught  to  be  attempted,  and  when  pre- 
cisely the  voice  of  caution  should  be  obeyed,  rad^r 
than  that  of  curiosity.  Certainly  to  beiwdlder  him- 
self will  not  generally  be  allowed  to  the  historian  as  a 
venial  error.  Sometimes,  however,  and  without  fiaur 
wanderiitg  from  well-trodden  paths,  he  may  ventum 
to  search  for  some  illustration  of  his  subject  in  that 
utmost  verge  of  history's  horizon. 

In  all  countries,  and  through  all  ages,  Religion  and 
Civil  Government  have  been  so  connected,  that  no 
history  can  be  given  of  either  without  reference  to  the 
other.  But  in  the  accounts  remaining  of  the  earliest 
times,  the  attention  everywhere  paid  to  religion,  the 
deep  interesrtaken  in  it,  by  individuals  and  by  com- 
munities, by  people  polished  equally  and  unpolished, 
is  peculiarly  striking.  A  sense  of  dependency  on 
some  superior  Being  seems  indeed  inseparable  from 
man ;  it  is  in  a  manner  instinct  in  him^  His  own 
helplessness,  compared  with  the  stupendous  powers 
of  nature  which  he  sees  constantly  exerted  around 
him,  makes  the  savage  ever  anxiously  look  for  son^e 
being  of  a  higher  order  on  whom  to  rely:  and  die 
man  educated  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
has  only  to  reflect  on  himself,  on  his  own  abilities, 
his  own  weakness,  his  own  knowlege,  his  own  ig- 
norance, his  own  happiness,  his  own  misery,  his 
own  beginning,  and  his  end,  to  be  directed,  not 
only  to  belief  in  some  superior  Being,  but  also  to 
expectation  of  some  future  stajte,  through  meer  con- 
viction that  nature  hath  given  him  both  a  great  deal 
more  and  a  great  deal  less  than  were  necessary  to 
fit  him  for  this  alone.  Religion,  therefore,  can  never 
be  lost  among  mankind ;  but,  through  the  imper* 

1  »•  •  -  navTig  S^  BsOv  ^aWoutf'  av^poMToi.     Homer.  Odyss.  1.  S. 
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I  of  our  nature,  it  is  so  prone  todegeneiate,  that  acT« 
nqieistition  in  (xie  slau  of  socitly,  and  accpdcism  ^^^ 
in  another,  may,  perhaps  not  improperly,  be  called 
nalnre's  works.  The  variety,  indeed,  and  the  gross* 
ncas  oi  the  comiptimis  of  religion,  from  which  few 
pages  in  Ae  annals  of  the  world  are  pure,  may  well 
eat  fiist  TiBw  excite  our  wonder*  But,  if  we  proceed 
to  imjuire  after  dieir  origin,  we  find  immediately 
such  sources  in  the  nature  and  condition  <^  man, 
that  evidently  nothing  under  a  constant  miracle 
eoidd  prevent  those  effects  to  which  tibe  history  of 
an  countries  in  all  ages  bears  testimony.  The  fears 
of  ignorance,  the  interest  of  cunning,  the  pride  of 
science,  have  been  the  mainsprings :  every  human 
passion  has  contributed  its  addition. 

A  firm  belief,  however,  both  in  the  existence  of  a 
Deity,  and  in  the  duty  of  communication  with  him, 
iqppears  to  have  prevailed  universally  in  the  eariy  ^f^* 
ages'*     But  religion  was  then  the  common  care  of  Con- 
ail  men ;  a  sacerdotal  order  was  unknown :  the  pa-  g^^  ^ 
triarch,  or  head  of  Ae  fisunily,  was  chief  in  religious  ^^  ^ 
as  in  civil  concerns :  a  pre&reace  to  primogeniture  tory,  t.  s. 
seems  always  to  have  obtained* :  the  eldestison  sue*  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^' 
eeeded  regulariy  to  the  right  of  sacrificing,  to  the 
right  of  bdmg  priest  of  the  family.    When  younger 
sons  became  &thers  of  fiunilies,  they  also  superin* 
tended  die  domesdc  rel^ion,  each  of  his  own  house-* 

'  *Apx^^  f^  ^^^  ^  Xo/o^  xai  fracpio^  fei,  rcuTiv  dv^puroi^, 

Aristot  de  Muiido,  c.  6. 

Xcn.  Hem.  Socp.  L  4.  c.  4.  s.  19. 
t  This  It  was,  accordil^f  to  Homer,  that  gave  Japiter  Una- 
telfhisright  of  supresiacy  over  his  brothers;  and  the  Fates 
aod  Furies  were  tibe  yin^cators  of  that  right : 

Iliad.  I.  15.  ▼.204. 
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hoidf  and  performed  the  domestic  sacrifices  ;  Ae 
patriarch  and  his  successors  remaining  chief  priests 
of  the  tribe«    This  order  of  things  passed,  remark^ 
aUy  unvaried,  to  Egjrpt,  to  Greece,  to  Rome,  and 
very  generally  over  the  worlds    But,  concomkuit 
circumstances  differing  in  different  countries,  conse* 
quences  of  course  diflfered.    In  Asia,  extensive  em- 
pires seem  almost  to  have  grown  as  population  ex- 
»   tended.    From  earliest  times  the  people  were  accus* 
tomed  to  look  up  to  one  fiunily  as  presiding  over  na- 
tional concerns,  religious  equally  and  political,  by  a 
hereditary  right,  partaking,  in  public  opinion,  of  di* 
vine  authority*    Ideas  and  habits  were  thus  acquir- 
ed,  congenial  to  despotic  government :  and  in.all  the 
violent  revolutions  which  that  large  and  rich  portion 
of  the  earth  has  undergone,  the  notion  of  attachment 
to  a  particidar  family,  as  presiding  by  divine  appoint- 
ment  over  both  the  religious  and  civil  polity  of  the 
nation,  has  prevailed,  and  prevails  very  extensively  to 
this  day.     We  have  no  certain  account  when  or  how 
the  sacerdotal  order  of  the  magians  arose.    But  it 
b  a  remarkable  circumstance,  of  which  we  arc  in- 
formed by  the  most  unsuspicious  testimony,  that  by 
^Tifs^'  far  the  purest  religion  known  among  heathen  na- 
tions, remained  in  those  countries  whence  all  migra* 
tion  has  been  supposed  to  have  originated :  with  ex- 
tent of  wandering,  savage  ignorance  grew. 

We  are  not  without  information  of  peculiar  causes 
which  made  Egypt  the  great  school  of  superstition, 
while  it  was  the  seat  of  arts  and  knowlege.  A  pro- 
digious population  ww  there  confined  within  a  nar- 
row territory ;  whose  surrounding  seas  and  deserts 

*  This  subject  is  treated  diffusively,  witli  many  references  to 
the  Scriptures  and  to  heathen  authors,  in  the  sixth  book  of 
Shuckford's  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History. 
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prevented  extenskm  of  dominion,  and  checked  com*    sect. 
mmicatkm  vnih  stnngers;    A  more  refined  poBtjr  s^-v^/. 
than  prevailed  in  Asia,  and  fteer  communication  of  ^}^^' 
rights,  beoQfming  indispensable,  tti^  powerful  iamilies  i.  J.  is. 
shared  with  the  monarch  in  the  soperintendancy  of 
the  natioiial  religicm*    The  priesthood,  thus,  and 
the  nobilitf  of  the  natbn,  were  one^ ;  and,  by  a  sin** 
gular  pc^cy ,  professions  and  callings  wens  made  he* 
reditary  throi^  all  ranks  of  men ;  so  that  the  busi« 
ness  of  every  man's  life  was  unaltenibly  determined 
by  his  birth.    Priestcraft  thus,  am(»ig  the  rest,  be* 
came  the  inalienable  inheritance  of  particular  fami* 
ties ;  and  learning  was  their  exclusrye  property.    Na- 
tural wonders,  more  frequent  there  than  elsewhere, 
as^sted  in  dispodbg  the   people  to  superstition^ ; 
while,  with  singular  interest,  to  promote  it,  a  sacer* 
6otal  nobility  had  singular  means.     Thus  the  super- 
stition of  Egypt,  rising  to  an  extravagance  unknown 
in  any  other  country,  was  alsQ  supported  by  a  union 
of  powers  that  never  met  elsewhere. 

The  circumstances  of  Greece  differed  very  mate- 
rally.'  Its  inhabitants  were  long  barbarous,  often 
migrating,  continually  liable  to  expulsion,  and  with- 
out regular  government.  Among  wandering  sava- 
ges, no  idea  codd  hold  of  a  divine  right  inherent 
in  any  family  to  direct  either  die  religious  or  the 
civil  concerns  of  others.  But  if  the  accounts  of 
Grecian  authors  are  to  be  believed,  the  rude  natives 
always  readily  associated  with  any  adventurers  from 
the  civilized  countries  of  the  East  It  was  hot  difficult 
fbr  these  to  explain  the  advantages  df  a  town,  where 
the  people  mi^t  find  safety  for  their  persons  when 

^  Diodonifl  compares  the  order  of  priests  in  Egypt  to  the 
<nder  of  oobles,  the  eupatrids,  at  Athens. 

*  Tipara  rs  ^>£u  tf^i  hprna  ^  ronfi  oXXomTi  &^o(^t  iMpcMTM^i. 
Herodot.  1.  2. 
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CHAP,    danger  threatened  their  fields;  and  where,  meeting 
''*      occasionally  to  consult  in  conunon,  they  might  pro- 
vide means  for  ready  exertion  of  united  strength,  to 
repel  those  evils  to  which  the  unconnected  inhabit- 
ants of  scattered  villages  were  perpetually  exposed^ 
A  man  of  knowlege  and  experience  must  preside  it) 
council,  and  direct  the  execution  of  what  had  been 
resolved  in  common.    A  town  thus  was  built  and 
fortified,  a  form  of  government  settled,  and  an  orien- 
tal, superintending,  was  honored  with  the  title  d 
king.     Many  of  the  principal  Grecian  cities,  ac-* 
cording  to  Grecian  tradition,  had  their  origin  from  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances  like  these.   Constantly 
the  king  exercised  supremacy  in  religious  concerns) 
he  was  always  chief  priest^ ;  and  he  always  ende- 
vored  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  divine  authority 
for  all  his  establishments.      But  the  government 
being  notoriously  formed  by  compact,  no  idea  of  in- 
defeisible  right,  inherent  in  a  soverein  family,  could 
readily  gain :  the  compact  alone  could  be  supposed 
or  pretended  to  be  divinely  authorized.     The  per- 
son of  the  king  had  no  privilege  but  by  the  gift  of 
the  people.    His  civil  consequence,  therefore,  de- 
pended upon  his  abilities  and  conduct     His  reli- 
gious character  was  otherwise  estimated :    not   the 
person  or  family,  but  the  tide  and  office,  were  held 
sacred.     It  is  remarkable  that  Athenian  and  Roman 
superstition,  without  any  connection  between  the 
people,  should  have  agreed  so  ^exacdy  in  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  that  after  the  abolition  of  roy- 
al^ among  both,  and  while  the  very  name  of  king 
was  abhorred  as  a  tide  of  civil  magistracy  or  military 
command,  yet  equally  the  tide  and  the  office  were 

^  See  every  sacrifice  Id  the  lUad  and  Odyssee ;  partknlariy   ' 
the  nunute  detail  of  Nestor^s  sacrifice  at  Pylos.    Odyss.  b.  a.  v. 
404—463. 
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scrupulously  retained  for  the  administration  of  reli-    sect, 
gious  ceremonies.     It  lias  been  observed,  that  a  ^^^}^,^^^ 
priesthood  was  first  established  among  the  Jews  when  Shuck- 
their  government  became  a  regular  commonwealth,  nexion.**"" 
Such  appropriation  of  religious  functions,  if  the  mi-  J^^  pj^, 
nisters  are  confined  to  their  proper  object,  is  perhaps  Lh- 
not  less  advantageous  to  civil  freedom  than  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  religion. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  that  Homer  and  Herodot. 
Hesiod  principally  setded  the  religious  tenets  of  the  ^'  *'  ^'  ^ 
Greeks ;  which  before  them  were  totally  vague,  float- 
ing about  partially  as  they  happened  to  arise,  or  to 
be  imported  by  foreiners,  particularly  Egyptians: 
and  indeed  if  ever  there  was  any  standard  of  Gre- 
cian orthodoxy,  it  must  be  looked  for  in  the  works 
of  those  two  poets.  But  the  very  early  inhabitants 
of  Greece  had  a  religion  far  less  degenerated  from 
original  purity.  To  this  curious  and  interesting  fact, 
abundant  testimonies  remain.  They  occur  in  those 
poems,  of  uncertain  origin  and  uncertain  date,  but 
unquestionably  of  great  antiquity,  which  are  called 
the  poems  of  Orpheus,  or  rather  the  Orphic  poems® ; 
and  they  are  found  scattered  among  the  writings  of 
the  philosophers  and  historians.  All  the  Greek 
philosophers  were  aware  of  the  recent  origin  of  that 
religion  which  in  their  time  was  popular.  Plato,  Plat.  Cra- 
among  his  doubts  about  the  antient  state  of  things,  |f  |\^' 
declares  an  opinion  that,  in  the  early  ages,  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  and  earth,  had  been  the  only  objects  of 
religbus  worship  in  Greece,  as  they  were,  still  in  his 
time,  he  adds,  in  most  of  the  barbarous  nations.  In 
another  part  of  his  works,  we  find  recorded  a  different 
tradition  of  a  very  remarkable  tenor.     *  One  God,* 

'Partloalarly  in  the  Hymn  to  Jupiter,  quoted  by  Aristotle  in 
the  seventii  chapter  of  his  Treatise  on  the  World : 
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CHAP,    he  says  it  was  reported,  *  once  governed  the  uni- 

^^^J::^^  *  verse  :  but  a  great  and  extraordinary  change  tak- 

piat.  Po-    <  ing  place  in  the  nature  of  men  and  things,  infinite- 

Lt.'        *  ly  for  the  worse  (for  ori^ally  there  was  perfect  vir- 

^  tue  and  perfect  happiness  upon  earth)  tiie  command 

*  then  devolved  upon  Jupiter,  with  many  inferior 

*  deities,  to  preside  over  different  departments  under 

*  him.'  Here,  in  the  same  tradition,  we  find  the 
original  unity  of  the  Deity  asserted,  and  an  account 
attempted  of  the  beginning  of  polytheism.  Plato 
declares  no  opinion  of  his  o^vn  upon  it.  Everything 
however  remaining  from  him  upon  reli^on,  and,  I 
think  it  may  be  added,  upon  morality,  involves  the 
supposition  of  unity  in  the  Deity ;  tho,  warned  ap- 
parently by  the  fate  of  his  master  Socrates,  he  shows 
himself  extremely  cautious  of  directly  contradicting 
any  contrary  belief. 

But  the  notion  of  a  great  and  deplorable  change  in 
human  nature  and  in  the  state  of  all  things  on  earth, 
thus  shortly  mentioned  by  Plato,  remains  transmit- 
ted more  at  large  by  a  much  older  author,  sketching 
the  history  of  mankind  from  its  origin :  *  The  first 
Heiiod.  *race  of  men,*  according  to  Hesiod,  Mived  like 
Mr^iM  *  B^^^»  ^  perfect  happiness ;  exempt  from  labor, 

*  from  old  age,  and  from  all  evih     The  earth  spon- 

*  taneously  supplied  them  with  fruits  in  the  greatest 

*  abimdance'.     Dying  at  length  without  pain,  they 

*  became  happy  and  beneficent  spirits,  appointed  by 

*  the  divine  wisdom  to  the  royal  function  of  super- 

*  intending  the  future  race  of  m^n,  watching  their 
*good  and  evil  ways.'  This,  which  he  calls  the 
golden  age,  or  golden  race,  plainly  forein  to  all  Gre- 
cian history,  bears  an  analogy  to  the  Scripture  ac- 

*  Plato  says  the  first  men  tfapieSv  arti;(«v7o,  oj(  ouy  oifMv  ^v  Miftv, 
Mi  roOtf  rSv  ^suv  BwfM^  difMin  fMatvsiv.  De  Leg.  1.  6.  yid  & 
Dicsarch.  ap.  Porphjr. 
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count  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  the  state  of    sect. 
man  before  the  Fsdl,  which  is  rendered  still  more  ,,^4:^^ 
striking  by  the  remarkable  consonance  of  his  silver 
age  tp  the  Scripture  account  of  the  antediluvian 
world  after  the  Fall.     *  The  second  race  of  men,' 
he  proceeds,  *  were  like  those  of  the  golden  age, 

*  neither  in  nature  nor  in  moral  character.  They 
'  scarcely  reached  manhood  in  a  hundred  years ;  yet 
^  not  thus  less  subject  to  pain  and  folly,  they  died 

*  early.     They  were  imceasing  in  violence  and  in- 

*  justice  toward  one  another,  nor  would  they  duly 
'reverence  the  immortal  gods.  Jupiter  therefore 
'  hid  this  race  in  his  anger,  because  they  honored 
'  not  the  blessed  gods  of  heaven/  In  speaking  of 
the  third  race  of  men,  which  he  calls  die  brazen 
race,  the  poet  at  length  comes  home  to  his  own 
country,  describing  nearly  that  state  of  things  which 
Plutarch  has  more  particularly  described  in  his  life  Ch.  i.t.3. 
of  Theseus.  HUt. 

Aristotle,  who  lived  in  less  apprehension  of  the 
intolerant  tyranny  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  de- 
clares his  opinion  upon  the  imity  of  the  Deity  and 
the  origin  of  polytheism,  more  explicidy  than  his 
master  Plato,  and  in  a  manner  that  does  honor  to 
hb  strone  understanding.  *It  is  a  tradition,'  he  AjiBtat.d« 
says,  *  received  from  of  old  among  all  men,  that  Cjod  c.  a. 

*  is  die  creator  and  preserver  of  all  things ;  and  that 

*  nothing  in  nature  is  sufficient  to  its  own  existence, 

*  without  his  superintending  protection.  Hence  some 

*  of  the  antients  have  held  that  all  things  are  full  of 

*  gods ;  obvious  to  sight,  to  hearing,  and  to  all  the 

*  senses ;  an  opinion  consonant  enough  to  the  power, 

'  but  not  to  the  nature  of  the  Deity. God,  being  ^J^  ^ 

*  One,  has  thus  received  many  names,  according  to  c.  7. 
'  the  variety  of  effects  of  which  he  is  the  cause.* 
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CHAT.  Such  were  the  tFaditkxis  of  poets,  and  the  opi- 
s,^^^^^  nions  <^  philosophers.  There  remains  yet  for  notice 
a  testimony,  not  less  remarkable  or  less  important 
perhaps  than  any  of  these,  which  has  been  presenr* 
ed  inadvertently  by  a  historian  who  did  not  intend  us 
this,  tho  we  owe^to  him  much  valuable  information. 
Herodotus,  after  ^ving  an  account  of  die  origin  of 
the  names  of  the  principal  Grecian  divinities,  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  us,  that,  being  at  Dodona,  he  was  there 
assured  (apparently  by  the  priests  of  the  fiurfalhed 
temple  of  Jupiter)  that,  antiendy,  the  Pelasgian  an- 
cestors of  the  Grecian  people  sacrificed  and  prayed 
to  gods  to  whom  they  gave  no  name  or  distinguish- 
ing appellation^^ ;  *  for,*  he  adds,  *  they  had  never 
*  heard  of  any ;  but  they  called  them  gods,  as  Ae 
'  disposers  and  rulers  of  all  things^^.'  It  is  hence 
evident,  that  the  Pelasgians  can  have  acknowleged 
but  one  god ;  for,  where  many  gods  are  believed, 
distinguishing  appellations  will  and  must  be  given  ; 
but  the  uni^  of  the  Deity  precludes  the  necessity 
of  names. 

That  purer  religion,  then,  according  to  this  un- 
suspicious testimony  of  Herodotus,  was  brought  into 
Greece  by  its  first  inhabitants.  It  was  occasional- 
ly nourished,  and  received  accessions,  not  proba^ 
bly  advantageous  to  its  purity,  from  Thrace ;  but 
the  absurdities  of  Grecian  polytheism,  as  we  are 
abundantly  assured,  were,  derived  principally  from 

10  _^  g^'oivtifibt^  fi#i*  oi/vo|jba.     Herod.  I.  2.  c.  62. 

1^  Herodotus  appears  to  haye  sopposed  the  Greek  name  for 
God  to  have  been  derived  from  a  Greek  verb  BigmUyfssg  to 
place  or  dispose :  other  Grecian  authors  hare  imag^ed  other 
etymologies  for  it ;  but  it  seems  rather  probable  that  it  had  a 
more  antient  origin  than  any  derivation  witliin  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. 
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Egypt**.  The  ooloniBtB  who  passed  fix)m  that  po- 
lished country  to  savage  Greece,  would  of  co\u*se 
communicate  their  religious  tenets^.  The  rude  na- 
tives, according  to  all  traditions,  listened  greedily 
to  instruction  on  a  subject  in  which  they  felt  them-* 
selves  deeply  interested ;  and  thought  it  an  impor- 
tant improvement  to  be  able  to  name  many  gods, 
whose  stxmes  were  related  to  them,  instead  of  sacri- 
ficing to  erne  only,  without  a  name,  of  whose  will 
they  were  wholly  uninformed,  and  of  whose  nature 
they  had  no  satisfactory  conception*  -  Nor  is  the 
transition  violent,  for  ignorant  people,  from  a  vs^e 
ide&  of  one  omnipresent  deity,  to  the  belief  of  a 
separate  divine  essence  in  d^erent  places,  and  in 
every  different  diing.  On  the  contrary,  the  popu- 
lar superstitionB  of  almost  all  nations^  show  it  con- 
genial to  the  human  mind;  which  wants  exercise 
of  its  powers  to  inable  it  to  exalt  thought  to  the 
conception  of  one  Almighty  and  boundless  Being. 
Polytheism,  therefore,  once  disseminated,  the  lively 
ims^ination  of  the  Greeks  would  not  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  Egyptian  instruction.  Their 
country,  widi  fewer  objects  of  wonder,  abounded 
with  incentives  to  fancy,  which  £g]^t  wanted. 
Hence,  beside  Juno,  Vesta,  Themis,  whom  they  Herodot. 
added  to  the  principal  divinities  derived  from  the  ^-  ^'  ^-  ^* 
maiBhy  banks  of  the  Nile,  every  Grecian  mountain 
acquired  its  Oreads,  every  wood  its  Dryads,  every 
fountain  its  Naiad,  the  sea  its  Tritons  and  its  Ne-  Hesiod. 
leids,  and  every  river  its  god ;  the  variety  of  the  ^1,^,^5^ 

^  See  Wartmrtoii's  DlTine  Leg^ation,  Shuckford^s  Connexion 
of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  Bryant^s  Analysis  of  Antient 
Mytliology,  and  Fownall  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities ;  with  the 
numeroiM  authorities  by  them  quoted. 

1*  See  ott  this  subject,  Herodotus,  Plato,  and  Diodorus  Si* 
culok 
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CHIP*    seasons  produced  the  Hours ;  and  the  Muses  and 

,^^!^^  the  Graces  were  the  genuine  o&pring  of  the  genius 

of  the  people*     Thus  were  divinities  so  multipUed 

before  Homer's  time,  that  nobody  any  longer  un* 

dertook  to  say  how  many  there  were  not 

And  now  the  Grecian  gods  were  changed  from 
the  One  Almighty  parent  of  good,  not  less  in  attri- 
butes than  in  number.    Jupiter,  the  chief  of  theni^ 
mad.  1.13.  was  not  omnipotent:  omnipresence  was  not  among 
^J'  ^      his  attributes ;  nor  was  he  all-seeing ;  and  as  perfect 
goodness  was  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Homer's 
heaven,  so  there  was  by  no  means  perfect  happiness 
niad.1.15.  there.    The  chief  of' die  gods  seems  to  have  been 
i'u\^  supposed  under  both  the  control  and  the  protection 
443.  et      of  Fate ;  he  is  described  under  apprehension  from 
^^'         his  inferior  deities  ;•  he  was  subject  to  various  weak-* 
nesses  ;  liable  to  be  overcome  by  passion;  and  the 
n.  19. 6i.  goddess  of  mischief.  Ate,  was  said  to  be  his  eldest 
daughter.    Consistently  with  such  an  idea  we  find 
the  inferior  deities  in  general  more  disposed  to  dis* 
turb  than  assist  the  government  of  the  chief;  who  is 
niad.        represented  without  the  least  confidence  in  their  wis<r 
1.8.  T.6.    ^Qu^  i^jj^  yigj^^  intentions,  placing  his  whole  depend- 
ance  on  his  own  strength  only.    Hence  alone  also  is 
T.  210.      derived  their  reverence  for  him ;  not  that  he  is  wise 
and  good,  but  that  he  is  strong.  Minerva^  the  goddess 
V.  361.      of  wisdom,  speaks  of  the  soverein  of  the  gods,  call- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  her  father,  in  the  reproach- 
ful and  debasing  terms  of  *  raging  with  an  evU  mind^ 
^  in  perpetual  opposition  to  her  inclinations.'    The 
same  goddess  is  represented  advising  Pandarus  to 
1. 4.  T.      endevor  to  bribe  Apollo  with  the  promise  of  a  heca- 
tomb, to  assist  him  in  assassinating  M enelaus  con- 
trary to  the  faith  of  a  solemn  treaty ;  and  even  Jupi- 
ter himself  joins  with  that  goddess  and  Juno  in  pro- 
moting so  foul  a  murder,  which  was  to  involve  with 
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it  the  basest  treachery  and  the  most  offensive  per-  gBcr. 
jury.  We  cannot  but  wonder  to  find  the  goddess  of  ^^ 
wisdom  and  the  soverein  of  the  gods  thus  employed* 
Yet  the  belief  that  villany,  so  often  seen  triumphant, 
was  fircquently  favored  by  some  superior  power,  or 
however  that  the  meer  crime  against  the  neighbor 
seldom  or  never  offended  the  Deity,  appears  by  no 
means  unnatural,  and  certainly  has  been  extensively 
held**.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  religion  which 
acknowleges  only  one  God,  has  not  taught  the  Turks  d^ 


to  reason  more  justly :  *  Whatever  the  intention  may  *»?"«  '^^^ 
*  have  been,*  says  the  elegant  and  judicious  Busbe*  cpU.  4. 
quius,  in  the  account  of  his  embassy  at  the  Ottoman 
Court,  *  if  the  event  is  prosperous,  they  look  upon 
*God  as  authorizing  the  deed:'  in  proof  of  which 
he  relates  some  remarkable  occurrences  in  Turkish 
history,  and  a  conversation  which  he  held  concern- 
ing them  with  a  Turk  of  rank. 

Thws  imperfect  as  the  chief  of  the  Grecian  heaven 
is  represented,  still  that  the  Greeks  derived  their 
fost  notion  of  him  from  the  power  of  a  king  of 
Crete,  is  an  opinion  as  unauthorized  by  the  oldest 
poets  and  historians  as  it  is  in  itself  improbable, 
not  to  say  impossible.  Homer's  invocation  to  the  mad.  i. 
Dodonasan  Pelasgian  Jupiter  suffices  indeed  alone  ^®•^•^^• 
to  refute  the  idea.  But  that  a  king  of  Crete,  like 
Alexander  and  the  Caesars  in  more  uilightened  ages, 
may  have  assumed,  or  may  have  been  compli- 
mented with  a  title  usually  appropriated  to  the  Deity 
is  sufficiently  likely.  When&  indeed  the  Greek 
name  Zeus  (which  in  the  common  form  of  invoca- 

w  See  Odj«s.  1.  3.  ▼.  273.  &  1. 16.  t.  398.  Ariatoph.  Plut.  t. 
28—38.  Plat  de  Rep.  1.  2.  p.  362.  t  2.  &  de  Leg.  1.  10.  p. 
905.  et  seq.  but  particularly  Glaucon's  long  argument  in  favor 
of  injustice,  in  the  second  book  of  Plato^s  Republic,  which  the 
philosopher  with  dsfficulty,  and  scarcely,  refutes. 
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tion  gave  the  Latin  Jupiter)  was  derived,  is  an  in«* 

quiry  that  cannot  end  in  certain^.     Plato  sajrs  it  is 

Plat.  Cra-  a  name  not  easy  to  be  understood ;  and  the  fanciful 

tjLp.369.  explanation  of  it  which  he  has  undertaken  to  give, 

Arisfot.  de  tho  adopted  by  Aristotle,  appears,  like  some  other 

^"^**-      etymologies,  utterly  unworthy  oS  the  great  names 

under  whose  authority  it  comes  to  us.    It  seems 

however  fully  consistent  with  the  analogy  of  letters, 

as  well  as  from  many  circumstances  highly  probable, 

that  the  Gh-eek  and  Latin  names  for  the  Deity,  as 

they  were  variously  inflected,  Theos,  or  rather  Theo, 

Deo,  Dia,  Zeu,  Jove,  and  the  Hebrew  which  wo 

write  Jehovah,  tho  in  the  oriental  orthography  it 

has  only  four  letters,  werfe  originally  one  name^*. 

Ideas  concerning  that  Fate,  which  was  supposed 
to  decide  the  lot  of  gods  equally  as  of  men,  could 

1'  See  Monde  Primitif  Analyse  et  Compare,  p^  M.  Court  de 
Gebelin,  vol.  L  p.  166.  &  Recherches  sur  les  Arts  de  la 
Orece,  Yol.  L  notes  96,  97,  et  118.  The  Hebrew  ran  is,  in  a 
language  of  such  near  affinity  as  the  Chaldee,  very  di£feiw 
ently  written,  being  ^w.  This,  with  the  preposition  n  or  i, 
expressing  the  possessive  case,  prefixed,  approaches  very  nearly 
to  the  Greek  Ai7,  and  the  Latin  Dei,  Dii,  Divi.  It  is  to  be  ob« 
served,  that  the  modem  Greeks  pronounce  A  like  the  Ei^lish 
TH,  in  THIS,  THERE ;  and  T,  when  it  follows  a  or  e,  as  our  v  con- 
sonant The  antient  Lacedsmonians,  as  we  learn  from  the 
specimens  of  the  Laconic  dialect  in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristo- 
HqL  1. 4.  phanes,  and  in  Xenophons^s  Grecian  Annals,  pronounced  2  for 
€•  4. 1. 10.  O,  and  if  we  might  believe  the  abb6  Fourmont^s  account  of  Inp 
scriptions  found  in  Laconia,  inserted  in  the  15th  vol.  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  they  wrote  so. 
Concerning  the  analogy  of  Letters,  Sharpe  on  the  Orlg^  of  Lan« 
guages,  and  Pownall  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities,  may  be  ad- 
vantageouslv  consulted  by  those  who  have  leisure  and  inclina* 
tion  for  such  inquiries. 

It  may  perhaps  he  allowed  me  then  here  farther  to  observe 
that,  as  in  the  language,  or  at  least  in  the  orthography,  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  God  and  Good  were  one  word,  written 
.  with  a  single  o,  so  it  may  seem  likely,  that  in  the  Latin,  the 
same  word  Jut  may  have  been  equally  the  name  of  the  god  Ju- 
viter^  and  the  term  to  signify  Right ;  difference  of  inflexion 
neing  adopted  for  the  oblique  cases,  for  the  convenience  of  dis- 
tinction, and,  for  the  same  convenience,  the  usual  addition  te 
the  vocative  given  to  the  nominative. 
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not  but  be  very  indeterminate.    Fate  was  pcrsoni-    8DCT. 
fied»  sometimes  as  (me,  sometimes  as  thnee  sister*       '* 


beings.  The  three  Furies,  or  avenging  deities,  seem 
to  have  been  sometimes  cc^sidered  as  the  same  with 
the  Fates,  sometimes  as  attending  powers.  Either 
0r  both,  for  the  superstition  which  occasioned  a 
dread  of  naming  them  makes  it  diffictik  to  distin^ 
guish,  were  often  mentioned  by  the  respectful  title 
of  the  Venersyble  Goddesses^.  They  seem  indeed 
to  have  been  the  cmly  Grecian  deities  who  were 
supposed  incapable  of  doing  wrong.  Of  evil  spirits, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  the  Greeks  appear 
to  have  had  no  idea.  But  such  was  the  acknow* 
leged  imperfection  of  the  Grecian  heaven,  that  He-* 
siod  expressly  declares  it  to  have  been  the  office  of 
the  Fates  and  Furies  ^  to  punish  the  transgressions 
*of  MEW  andcoDs^''.'  It  seems  to  have  been  sup- 
posed the  principal  office  of  Jupiter  to  superintend 
the  performance  of  the  decrees  of  Fate ;  and  for 
that  purpose  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  ways 
of  both  mortals  and  immortals.  Fate  therefore  be-  n.  1. 1. 
ing  but  a  blind  power,  and  Jupiter  a  very  imperfect  J'^^'^ 
divinity,  we  shall  the  less  wonder  to  find  it  men-  ao-iase. 
tioned  by  Homer  as  possible,  which  yet  appears  a 
strange  inconsistency,  that  things  contrary  to  fate 
may  be  done,  not  only  by  gods  but  cA^en  by  men^. 

^  Hfuyfeu  dtw,  Tenerandas.  des. 

Theogoo.  V.  220. 
^  There  bin  the  Prometheas  of  ^schjlus  a  very  curiooa 
fMssage  coDCemiDg  Necessity,  the  Fates,  and  the  power  a£ 
Jupiter,  in  which  the  poet  remarkahly  avoids  explaining  what 
fiite  fe :  Prometheus  and  the  Chorus  speak : 

Cho.  Ti;  oSv  kiwyycifQ  ^  oioxoTf^^o^  ; 

Prom.  MoT^  rgf^^i^  fuv^fMvtf^  ^  ^EgmCsg, 

Cho.  Tourcjv  &f  h  Zs6€  ^iv  ktfitfs^gog  ; 

Prom.  Ouxow  av  he^ot  yi  n^  ^sirgojfki^.^ 

Cho.  Ti  yag  r^iepMut  Zijvi  *Xi^  ii$t  xjarfiv  ; 
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cfiAP;  '  The  scheme  of  analysing  the  DeiQr,  and  esfea**' 
''•  Uishing  a  symbol  for  every  attribute,  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate object  of  popular  adoration,  originating  probably* 
with  die  priestly  nobility  of  Egypt,  was  certainly 
well  adapted  to  dieir  purpose  of  separating  and  set- 
ting themselves  far  above  the  other  classes.  The 
complicated  veil,  thus  thrown  over  the  origmal  sim- 
ple doctrine  of  religion,  they  reserved  to  themselves 
to  withdraw,  and,  except  for  their  own  order  it  was 
never  moved.  But,  among  the  early  troubles  <^ 
EgyjH,  some  expelled  nobles,  finding  settlements  for 
themselves  and  their  followers  of  the  other  classes, 
perhaps  first  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  and  af-* 
terward,  as  Danaiis  and  Cecrops,  in  Greece,  to  main- 
tain their  superiority  in  the  new  countries,  it  became 
necessary  to  lookYw  associates,  beyond  the  scanty- 
number  of,  antient  Egyptian  nobility  who  had  em«* 
igrated  widi  them.  This  seems  the  most  probable 
origin  of  the  Eleusinian  and  other  mysteries ;  the 
initiation  in  which,  as  far  as  the  very  imperfect  lights 

Prom.  Tour^  oux  &v'ouv  vu^oio,  it.7iSs  Xi^raffi. 

Prometh.  Vinct.  p.  34.  ed.  H.  Steph. 
Herodotas  relates  a  response  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  declar- 
ing the  subjection  of  the  gods  to  the  power  of  Fate :  T^  *^t^ 
f«./yiiv  i^igav  nSCvwra  hi  dMo^vyilstv  km  GsZ.  1. 1.  c.  91.  This  is  Che 
more  remarkable  for  being  given  as  an  apology  for  the  oracle, 
whenever  it  had  the  nusfortm^e  to  make  a  mistake  or  tell  a 
falsehood.  The  god  of  science  being  thus  fallible,  we  shall 
not  wonder  if  tiie  wisdom  of  the  goddess  of  art  was  also  im- 
perfect Notwithstanding  the  veneration  of  the  Athenians  for 
the  tutelary  deYty  of  their  state,  ^chylus,  in  his  tragedy  named 
from  the  Furies,  has  not  scrupled  to  make  Minerva,  while  she 
respects  those  horrible  goddesses  as  her  superiors  in  age,  ae- 
iuiowlege  tiiat  they  were  also  very  much  lier  superiors  in  wle*^ 
dom: 

Kairoi  yfffiijv  xa^'  ^j*ou  (fad^otrepi. 

.flSschyl.  Eumenid.  p.  302.  cd.  H.  Steph. 
Farther,  however,  than  to  illustrate  and  justify  Homer,  the 
tenets  of  the  age  of  ^chylus  and  Herodotus  will  rather  be 
for  future  consideration. 
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TMMiining  wifl  kmJble  us  to  feirmcopJ4et«cc»  appaara    aecr. 
to  have  consisted,  for  its  most  impcxtant  part,  in  re-  ,^,p^J^ 
vealing  to  the  inittttod  the  antient  simple  religion, 
aad  especially  the  miity  of  the  Deity. 

Idolatry,  as  fiir  as  appears  from  Homer,  was  in  his  niad.  i.  s. 
time  uiduaown  in  Greece ;  and  even  temples  were  J'^^/J^, 
not  conmMHi,  tho  those  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  Apol-  f^^^^ 
lo  at  Delphi,  and  Neptiuie  at  i£g»,  seem  to  have 
been  of  scmie  standings    Sacrifices  were  performed,  niad.  i. 
as  by  the  Jewish  pMriarchs,  on  altars  raised  in  open  ^^  ^'^^* 
air :  aad  jm^era  were  addressed,  tho  to  many,  yet 
t3  deities  beyond  the  search  of  hmnan  eyes.    We  odjm.  i. 
find  Nestor  sacrifidng  to  Neptime  on  the  sea-shore^^  4oe.' 
to  Minerva  before  the  porticoof  his  palace ;  and  the 
terms  in  which  Homer  mentions  the  fimes  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi  and  Minerva  at  Athens,  mark  them  to 
have  been  roofless.    A  temple  of  Cybele,  without  a 
roof,  ranained,  to  the  time  of  Pausanias,  in  Arcadia,  i.  s.  c44. 
near  the  source  of  the  Alpheius.  The  antient  Egyp-  ^'  ^^^' 
tian  temples,  made  known  from  late  observation, 
we  find  had  spaces  inclosed  with  columns,  without 
roof,  and  the  form  of  the  first  Grecian  temples  did 
not  probably  originate  in  Greece,  but  were  imported 
from  Egypt  or  Syria.     Our  venerable  antiquity  of 
Stonehenge  appears  to  have  been  a  temple  of  the 
rudest  workmanship  indeed,  but  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  the  sort  of  resemblance  which  the  pillars  found 
m  the  distant  iland  of  Tinian,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
bear  both  to  Stonehenge,  and  to  the  columns  of  the 
oldest  Grecian  temples,  a  kind  of  midway  form,  be- 
tween the  extreme  rudeness  of  the  former  and  the 

^'  Strabo  says  there  was  afterward  a  temple  of  Neptune  at 
or  near  the  place  (1);  but  Homer  mentions  nothing  of  it 

(1)  Strab.  1.  8.  p.  344. 
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CHAP,   finisbed  elegance  of  the  latter,  maj  deserve 


u 


vatkm*^. 

•  Nor  is  there  found  in  Homer  any  mention  of  hero- 
worship,  or  divine  honors  paid  to  men  deceased^ 
which  became  afterward  so  common'^    Indeed  tho 
invocations  were  occasionally  addressed  to  ntmiber* 
less  divinities,  yet  the  great  objects  of  worship  ami 
sacrifice  seem  to  have  been  only  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
Apollo,  and  Minerva ;  all,  together  with  Fate  ilself, 
as  Aristotle  positively  assures  us,  originally  but  dif^ 
ferent  names  for  the  One  Gon,  considered  with  re- 
spect to  different  powers,  functions,  or  attributes  ( 
as  the  divine  wisdom,  the  god  of  light  and  life,  tbe 

^  Tho  very  remarkaUe  antlqiiitjr  in  Tinian  is  deBcxihed^cBid 
represented  in  an  ingraTlnff,  in  Anaon^s  voyage ;  and  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  drawing  of  it  made  on  the  spot  by  the  purser 
of  the  Gloucester,  whose  erew  was,  on4he  destruction  «f  tliot 
ship,  taken  aboard  the  Centurion.  The  purser,  whose  nanae 
was  Melichamp,  had  some  skill  in  painting,  and  his  drawing  of 
the  columns  in  Tinian,  and  the  view  in  Anson^s  voyage,  being 
taken  from  different  points,  and  with  difierent  accompamBkeDts« 
vouch  each  for  the  truth  of  the  other. 

This  manner  of  temple  it  seems  is  yet  preserved  In  the  In- 
terior of  Africa.  ^  The  Bnshreens^  (Maliometan  negroes  be- 
tween the  Senegal  and  tbe  Gambia)  ^  have  for  their  missora' 
(thus  the  writer  has  proposed  to  mark  their  pronuntiation  of 
the  Arabic  word  which  we  call  mosk)  ^  a  square  piece  of  ground 
« levelled  and  surrounded  with  trunks  of  trees.  Mosks  of  this 
^  kind  are  very  common,  but  having  neither  walls  nor  roof,  are 

*  fit  only  for  fine  weather.'     Park's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  25?, 
ed.  4to.  1799. 

^^  The  terms  'Xlfi^idso^  and  Oefov  yhos  used  by  Hesiod  (1), 
seem  but  titles  of  compliment  to  his  heroes,  analogous  to  ^tg^ 
so  common  with  Homer,  or  the  phrase.  That  the  people  re- 
vered their  leaders  as  gods.  All  perhaps  may  show  a  ten- 
dency to  a  worship  not  in  their  time  practised,  and  might  even 
help  to  lead  to  it ;  as  might  also  more  particularly  Hesiod's 
doctrine,  whencesoever  derived,  of  the  chaige  committed  to 
the  exalted  spirits  of  the  men  of  the  golden  age  over  the  future 
race  of  mai^ind  (2). 

(1)  Op.  &  Di.  1.  1.  V.  168,  159.        (3)  Op.  ft  Di.  1.  1.  v.  120. 
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and  raler  of  ail  things^*    Greekti  religion,    tsBcr* 
dierefore,  being  raised  without  system  on  a  founda-  ^^^ 
tkm  of  mistake,  incongniitiea  were  natural  to  it. 

The  sum  of  the  daty  of  men  to  the  gods  consist-  niad.i.  4. 
ed,  according  to  Homer,  in  sacrifice  only.    That  J';2^;.^o. 
d«e  honor  was  paid  him  by  ofeiings  on  his  altars,  i«i-^-  474. 
is  the  reasoa  given  by  Jupiter  for  his  affection  far 
die  Trojans,  zmd  particularly  for  Hectcor.    Songs  to 
the  gods,  we  are  told,  were  also  grateful  to  thm» ;  i*  6.T.267. 
abludop  was  often  a  necessary  ceremony  befix^  sa*  i  ^! 
cisfioe  or  libation ;  but  without  sacrifice  nothing  was  ^i^^l'^'^' 
cfcctmd*    Sacrifices,  promised  or  performed,  are  i*  5.v.  ns. 
akme  urged  in  prayer  to  promote  the  granting  of  the 
petition,  and  the  omission  of  sacrifices  due  was  siq>* 
posed  surely  to  excite  divine  resentment.    Here  and 
there  only,  as  stars  glittering  for  a  moment  through 
small  bright  openings  in  a  stormy  sky,  we  find  some 
sparic  of  moraliQr  connected  with  Homer's  religion. 
Minerva  recommends  Ulysses  to  the  favor  of  the  ody88.L 
gods  for  being  a  good  and  just  king ;  and  those  who  nh!d^\\ 
give  unjust  judgements  are  threatened  with  divine  w^-^se. 
vengeance.    Perjury,  however,  as  the  crime  most 
particulariy  affironting  to  themselves,  was  what  they 
were  supposed  most  particularly  disposed  to  re- 
venge^.    *  Jupiter,'  we  are  told,  *  will  not  favor  the  niad.j.  4. 
*felse;'  and  in  another  place,  *The  blessed  gods  q^\ 

*  love  not  evil  deeds ;  but  they  honor  justice,  and  14.  t.  38. 

*  the  righteous  works  of  men ;'  after  which  follows 

^  Efc  Si  Cn^  nroXu^vufbo^  J^i  x.  r.  e.     Arktot  do  Munda  c.  7.  or, 
cccordii^  to  iESBchyiua  (1), 

Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  Analysis  of  Anllent  Mythology,  has  collected 
teftimony  to  tke  point  from  various  heathen  authors. 

*•  •'Ojxov  a'  li  h9i  vfKsTgvy  ln^^oviouf  dvlfdwou^ 
nnfut  iVfi,  Srf  xiv  ng^hu^n  iinipiov  hiU<f(fy]i 

Hesiod.  Theogon.  t.  231. 

(1)  Prometh.  rl  203. 
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CHAP.    A  retnarkabie  passage  :  ^Even  when  the  hardened 

If-       <and  unrighteous  invade  the  lands  of  others^  tko 

^  Jupiter*  grant  them  the  spoil,  and,  loading  their 

*  ships,  they  arrive  every  one  .at  his  home,  still  the 

*  strong  fear  of  vengeance  dwells  on  their  minds^^' 
The  whole  of  this  speech  in  the  Odyssee  fi>rnis  a 
striking  picture  of  that  anxious  uncertainty  conceni* 
ing  die  ways  of  God,  his  favor  to  men,  and  their 
du^  to  him,  which  considerate  but  uninformed 
persons  could  scarcely  be  without*  Hesiod,  who 
had  evidently  communicated  much  less  extensively 
among  mankind  than  Homer,  takes  upon  him  with 
honest  zeal  to  denounce  more  particularly  the  ven-. 
geance  of  the  De'ity  against  those  who  wrong  their 

Heiiod.     neighbors.    He  threatens  even  whole  states  with  &- 
?^  *2n'  T^^^  and  pestilence,  the  destruction  of  their  armies, 
-1)«M).    '  the  wreck  of  their  fleets,  and  all  sorts  of  misf<Htunes» 
.  for  the  unpunished  injustice  of  individuals.    At  the 
same  time  he  indiscreedy  promises  peace  and  plenty, 
and  all  temporal  rewards  from  the  favor  of  the  gods 
to  the  upright :  concluding,  however,  with  some  re- 
marks not  less  worthy  the.  philosopher  than  the 
poet,  which  are  the  foundation  of  that  beautiful  and 
well-known  allegory  the  Choice  of  Hercules,  and 
which  have  been  variously  repeated  in  all  the  Ian* 
guages  of  Europe**. 

*^  In  tnuuiating  quotations  from  Greek  aathors,  I  prefer  the 
risk  of  some  uncouthness  of  plurase  to  tiiose  wide  deviations 
from  .the  origiDal  expression  for  which  French  criticism  allows 
large  Indalgence.  Even  poetry  I  have  always  endevored  to 
render,  as  nearly  as  possible,  word  for  word.  Our  language  Is 
certainly  more  favorable  for  this  purpose  than  the  French. 
But  Fope^s  translation,  itself  an  admirable  poem^  will  seldom 
answer  the  end  of  tiiose  who  desire  to  know  with  a»y  predsloQ 
wliat  Homer  has  said. 

^'  The  deficiency  of  Homer's  religions  and  moral  system  re- 
mained to  B  late  age  in  Greece.  A  very  remarkable  passage 
in  the  second  book  of  Plato's  Republic  fp.  364.  t  2.)  shows 
how  little  in  liis  time  a  virtuous  and  blameless  life  was  suppos- 
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Amon^  the  Greeks  afterward,  of  the  most  polish*    sixrr, 
ed  ages,  the  belief  was  evidently  popular,  that  their     ^^* 


eariy  ibre&thers,  on  momentous  occasions,  made  Ch.i.i.4. 
human  sacrifices ;  and  yet  neither  Homer  nor  He-  Hist, 
sod  warrant  it   But  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  im-     ^ 
noticed  by  those  poets  of  remotest  antiquity,  is  men* 
tbned  by  the  next  known,  tho  with  wide  interval,  U^* 
after  them,  Pindar  and  iEschylus.  After  these  again,  Achyi. 
Ae  philosophic  Euripides,  the  friend  of  Socrates,  ^S^. 
took  a  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  daughter  of  Erech-  "•  ^^* 
dieus,  long  of  Athens,  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy, 
which  we  find  an  eminent  orator  of  the  next  age,  the 
age  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Demosthenes,  recom- 
mending to  the  admnration  of  the  Athenian  people. 
Nor  was  this  work,  of  which  but  a  small  fragment  ^^^^'j^ 
has  been  preserved,  the  only  one  in  which  that  poet  cnt.  p. 
showed  his  favor  to  the  kind  of  subject,  and  his  opi-  or.'or/ 
nion  of  its  popularity ;  for  in  his  tragedy  of  Hecuba,  R«»*«* 
which  fortunately  remains  to  us,  the  lovely  Polyxe- 
na,  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  is  devoted 
to  sacrifice.    How  the  notion  should  have  arisen, 
and  gained  popular  credit  between  the  ages  of  Ho- 
mer and  Pindar,  seems  difficult  to  conjecture,  and 
the  more  so  as  the  human  sacrifices,  celebrated  by 
the  most  eminent  poets,  are  attributed  to  the  times 
of  which  Homer  treated,  or  times  even  before  them. 
The  di&rent  functions  of  the  gods,  and  the  dif- 
ferent and  often  opposite  parts  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  take  in  human  afiairs,  were  a  plentiful 

ed  a  recommendation  to  dirine  favor,  and  how  mnch  more  im« 
portance  was  attriboted  to  sacrifice  and  the  ohserration  of  ce- 
remonies. In  a  still  much  later  age,  Lncian  fonnd  the  discord- 
ance of  Grecian  religion  with  all  morality,  a  very  jnst  sahject 
for  satire,  and  he  has  ridiculed  it  with  as  mnch  reason  as  wit : 
^E^u  yof^  Scxp  H'Sv  iv,  ^aufw^  ^,  dxoSw  *Om4;ou  xoi  Htfio^  foXi- 
|i«uc  xflu  coasts  Jin/m^fijv,  k.  r.  8.  Necyomant.  See  also  Plu« 
larches  Life  of  Pericles,  toward  the  end. 
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CHAP,    source  of  superstitious  rites,  as  well  as  of  advantages 
^^^.JJ:^^  to  those  who,  in  consequence  eitiier  of  office  or  their 
own  pretensions,  were  supposed  to  have  more  im- 
mediate communication  with  any  de'ity.     *  Tel!  me 
odyss  I.     ^  which  of  the  immortals  hinders  me !'  the  anxious 

4.  V.  380.   qy^g^Q,^  Qf  Menelaiis  to  the  daughter  of  Proteus, 

must  have  occurred  often  as  a  most  perplexing  doubt 
in  disappointment  and  calamity.  Witfiout  informa- 
tion which  of  the  gods  was  adverse,  the  expence  of 
propitiatory  hecatombs  was  vain ;  for  the  number 
of  Grecian  divinities  was,  in  Homer*s  time,  fer  be- 
yond  the  bounds  of  calculation,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  address  of  Ulysses  to  the  unknown  deity 
of  a  river ;  and  when  afterward  the  number  of  wor* 
Odyw.  1.    shipped  gods  was  prodigiously  increased,  those  un- 

5,  V,  446.  i^amed  and  imknown  were  not  the  less  innumerable. 
odyM.LS.  The  opinion  was  general  that  the  gods  often  mit* 
v.^.&  ed  the  earth,  sometimes  in  visible  shape,  and  that 
484. 1. 7.  they  interfered  in  human  concerns  upon  all  occa*- 
mi^  aif  sions.  Numberiess  passages  in  various  authors 
&od**^'  prove  that  this  belief  continued  long  popidar. 
Iliad,  l"'  Throughout  Homer's  poems  the  splendid  actions  of 
If '872.^^^'  men  alwujrs,  and  sometimes  those  of  litde  conse* 
odyss.  I.  quence,  are  attributed  to  the  immediate  influence  of 
19.  T.  488.  ^Qjj^^  deity.     Thus  Uljrsses  sa3rs,  not  *If  I  shall 

f  overcome  the  proud  suitors,'  but  *  If  God,  throng 
•  me,  shall  overcome  the  proud  suitors.*  These 
opinions  could  not  but  have  powerfiil  efiects.  They 
were  sometimes  an  incentive  to  bravery,  sometimes 
an  excuse  for  cowardice ;  often  they  decided  the 
niad.  1.  fate  of  a  battle.  In  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad,  the 
Trojans  are  described  yielding  before  the  Greeks ; 
but,  incouraged  by  Hector,  they  stand  and  renew 
the  ingagement.  This  turn,  the  cause  of  which  was 
not  immediately  apparent,  excited  in  the  Greeks  a 
sudden  fancy  that  some  divinity  was  descended  from 


6.  ▼.  108. 
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heaven  to  Bssisi  tbeir  enemies,  who  in  consequence    sect. 
xecovered  the  advantage.    We  might  suppose,  fh>m  ,^^ 
the  liveliness  of  the  poet's  description,  that  he  had 
been  eyewitness  to  some  such  circumstance. 

It  is  so  easy,  in  times  of  general  ignorance,  for 
men  of  some  cunning  to  find  means  of  cheating  the 
moie  thoughtless  iato  an  extravagant  opinion  of  their 
ahSides^  and  mankind  is,  through  the  uncertain  fore* 
^ht  of  reason,  so  interested  in  future  events,  that 
no  country  has  been  without  its  soothsayers.    Those 
fixed  orades^  afterward  so  important  in  Grecian  po- 
Uticsy  had  apparently  not»  so  early  as  the  Trojan 
war,  any  very  extensive  celebrky^    The  prophetical  odyww  i. 
groves  of  the  Pelasgian  Jupiter  at  Dodona  werp  in-  ^\\f^" 
deed  not  without  fame ;  but  they  were  too  incon-  29d' 
veniently  situated)  beyond  vast  ridges  of  mountains,  9.^^^*404. 
in  a.remote  comer  of  the  country,  for  the  Greeks  in  p^y"- 
general  to  have  means  of  consulting  them.    Delphi,  Xen.Apoi.* 
mentioned  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssee  by  the  name  ISabo  l* 
of  Pytho,  a  name  which  continued  long  to  be  ap-  ^  p- 4t7. 
plied  to  the  temple  and  sacred  precinct,  must  also  odyss' 
have  had  reputation  for  its  prophetical  powers,  which  ^'  ^'  ^'  '*' 
alone  apparently  could  procure  it  those  riches  for 
which  it  was  already  remarkable ;  and  indeed  Aga- 
memnon is  said  to  have  consulted  it  before  he  un- 
dertook the  expedition  against  Troy-   But  it  was  less 
usual,  at  great  trouble  and  expence,  to  consult  a  dis- 
tant oracle,  while  the  belief  was  yet  popular  that  in- 
dividuals were  everywhere  to  be  found  so  inspired  by 
the  deity  as  to  have  the  power  of  foretelling  events, 
without  depending  upon  any  particular  temple  or  sa- 
cred place  as  a  peculiar  residence  of  the  god.    Views 
of  interest,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  often  induced 
men  of  abilities  and  experience  really  superior,  to  pre- 
tend to  such  divine  intercourse.  .  Calchas,  the  great 
seer  of  the  Grecian  army  before  Troy,  who  is  said 

VOL.  I.  14 
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CHAP,    to  have  known  things  past^  present,  and  future,  was 
^.JJ^     also  the  chief  pilot  of  the  fleet ;  and  the  poet  attri- 


Iliad.  butes  his  knowlege,  even  as  a  pilot,  not  to  his  experi- 
'  ence,  but  to  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Apollo. 
Augury,  or  the  pretended  science  of  divination  bjr 
observation  of  various  circumstances  of  nature,  high* 
ly  respected  in  the  most  polished  ages  of  Greece, 
was  already  ui  some  repute.  It  appears  howeveir 
doubtful  in  what  estimation  Homer  himself  held  it. 
He  makes  Hector,  the  most  pious  and  the  mdst  amia- 
ble of  his  heroes,  speak  of  it  with  contempt^ :  yet  in 
the  end  he  makes  the  same  Hector  acknowlege  the 

niad.       superior  wisdom  of  Polydamas,  who  confided  in  au* 
gury. 

The  human  soul  was  generally  believed  immortal ; 
but  it  is  a  gloomy,  discontented,  nugatory  immortal- 
ity that  Homer  assigns  even  to  his  greatest  charac- 
ters*^. The  Celtic  bards  and  Teutonic  scalds  far 
otherwise  inspired  contempt  of  danger  and  ambition 
to  die  in  battle.  The  difference  had  been  observed 
in  Lucan's  time,  and  forcibly  struck  the  lively  ima- 
gination of  that  poet^.  Yet  the  drunken  paradise  of 
the  Scandinavian  Oden,  the  Woden  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors,  often  mistakenly  considered  as  ori- 

^  Where  he  utters  that  noble  sentiment  of  patriotic  heroism : 
eTpo/gjvo^  &pi^o^,  diwvs^Aou  nrspi  irftf-puj^-^-Iliad.  1.  12«  y.  S43. 

^  Hence  those  lines  in  VirgiPs  invocation  to  Augustus : 

Nam  te  nee  sperent  Tartara  r^em, 

Nee  tibi  regnandi  Teniat  tam  dira  ci^ido : 
Quamvis  Elysios  miretur  Gr»cia  campos, 
Nee  repetita  sequi  curet  Proserpina  matrem. 

Georg.  1. 59. 
^  Et  Tos  barbaricos  ritus  moremque  siDlstrom 
Sacrorum,  Druidae,  positis  repetistis  ab  armis. 
Soils  nosse  deos  &  cceli  numlna  yobis, 
Aut  soils  nescire  datum.    Nemora  alta  remotis 
Incolitis  lucis.    Vobis  auctoribus  umbrae 
Non  tacitas  Erebi  sedes,  Ditlsque  profundi 
Pallida  regnapetunt:  regetidemspiiitusartus 
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ginatiii^  in  a  grossness  of  nuomers  and  ideas  peculiar  sjbct. 
to  the  Teutonic  faords,  was  really  a  notion,  as  we  .^JIJ;.^, 
leam  fiom  Plato,  of  the  highest  antiquity  among  the 
Greeks.  If  it  was  known  to  Homer,  his  taste  indeed 
rejected  it,  but  his  judgement  was  unable  to  clear 
away  the  various  other  absurdities  of  popular  belief, 
orto  put  forward  any  rational  system.  Someideaof 
reward  and  punishment  in  a  future  life  prevailed  in 
his  age ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  be  re- 
gulated by  any  just  criterion  of  moral  good  and  evil, 
where  morality  had  so  little  connection  with  religion, 
and  where  every  vice  found  favw  with  the  gods. 
As  Hesiod's  morality,  is  more  pure,  so  his  notions  of 
a  future  state  are  less  melancholy  th^n  those  of 
Homer. 


SECTION  II. 
Ofthg  Oottfmneni  and  Jurupntdenu  of  the  earl^  Oreth. 

In  painting  the  religion,  government,  manners,  arts, 
and  knowlege  of  the  age  of  Agamemnon,  Homer 
seems  to  give  precisely  those  of  his  own  time.  He 
nowhere  marks  any  difference,  and  there  appears  no 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  any  considerable  dif* 
ference  was  known  to  him,  if  indeed  any  existed. 
As  a  poet,  he  magnifies  the  strength  of  men  of  old ; 
but  without  at  all  attributing,  like  many  modem  writ- 
ers, the  decay  of  strength  to  any  change  of  man- 

Orbe  alio :  lon^  (canitis  si  cognita)  vitae 

Mots  media  est.    Certe  populos  quos  despicit  Arctos 

Felices  errore  suot,  qaos  ille,  timoram 

Maximos,  haud  urget  leti  metus  !   Inde  ruendi 

In  ferrum  mens  prona  viris,  animaeque  capaces 

Mortis,  ii  ignarum  reditur«  parcere  yits. 

Lucan.  Phanal.l.  1. 
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CHAP,  ners;  and  we  find  explained  by  Heriod,  what  iii 
^^[J^.^^  Homer  is  only  implied,  that,  as  the  heroes  of  his 
poems  were  mostly  sons  or  grandsons  of  gods  or 
goddesses,  it  was  consonant  to  the  nature  of  things 
tfiat  they  should  be  indowed  with  very  superior  abil- 
ities to  the  men  of  his  own  days,  who  were  some 
generations  farther  removed  from  such  lofty  ori-> 
gin". 

As  late  then  as  Homer*s  own  time,  the  Greeks  had 
not  arrogated  to  themselves  any  superiority  of  na- 
tional character  above  the  people  of  the  surround- 
ing countries ;  and  in  fact  they  seem  not  yet  to  have 
excelled  their   neighbors  in  any  circumstance  of 
Thneyd.    science,  art  or  civilization.    The  term  Barbarian  was 
"not  yet  in  use :  they  had  not  a  name  even  for  them- 
selves collectively ;  and  they  scarcely  seem  to  have 
considered  themselves  as  unitedly  forming  a  distinct 
nation ;  a  Peloponnesian  esteeming  a  Thessalian,  as 
such,  litde  more  his  fellowcountryman  than  a  native 
of  Phenicia  or  Eg}'^pt.    The  connection  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  states,  which  appears 
alone  to  have  had  any  great  weight,  was  consanguin-^ 
ity.    For  this  the  Greeks  retidned  long  such  a  re- 
gard as  greatly  to  influence  their  politics.    It  was 
indeed  natural  that,  while  the  tenure  of  cities  and 
countries  was  so  very  precarious,  the  opinion  of 
being  descended  from  the  same  common  ancestors 
should  bind  men  more  strongly  together  than  the 
meer  circumstance  of  possessing  territories  bounded 

^'AuTOj  ^roftf'iirap^  ctv^fatfiv  sCwiSeTifou 

Hes.  Tbeogfom  v.  1019. 
And  to  the  same  purpose  a  quotation  in  tlie  thind  book  of  Pl««> 
to's  Republic  (1). 

'Owtu   if^iv  ^|i'<n)Xov  aSjia  StuiUvw, 

(1)  Vol.  2.  p.  291. 
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by  ibe  same  mountains  or  die  same  seas.  There  sbsct. 
was  hanUy  a  leader  in  the  Trojan  war,  who  was  not  ,,^,11^ 
connected  by  blood  with  many  others.  This  would 
not  a  litde  facilitate  the  forming  of -so  extensive  a 
league ;  and  the  league  itself  mi^t  contribute  to 
strengthen  the  connection.  But  any  traditicm,  how<> 
ever  uncertain,  or  after  whatsoever  interval  revived^ 
of  derivation  fiom  the  same  forefathers,  had,  to  a 
late  period,  remarkaUe  influence  among  the  Grecian 
people.    ' 

Yet  we  find  in  HcMuer  no  trace  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Greek  nation  into  I<Hiian,  .£olian,  and  Dorian, 
which  became  afterward  of  so  great  consideration 
The  whole  country  was  under  the  dominion  of  those 
kindred  chiefdans ;  every  town  of  any  consequence 
having  its  own  prince;  and  the  subjects  were  a 
mixed  people,  strangers  being  everywhere  admitted 
to  municipal  rights  with  little  reserve.  But  the  an- 
tient  Grecian  princes  were  not  absolute,  as  Diony* 
sius  of  Halicamassus  remarks,  like  the  Asiatic  mo-  ^^^ 
narchs;  tfieir  power  was  limited  by  laws  and  esta*  tiq/nom. 
blishcd  customs.  This  observation,  supported  by  ^  ^* 
the  h%her  audiority  of  Thucydides^,  is  not  only 
confirmed,  but  explained  in  some  detail,  by  the  still 
superior  testimony  of  Homer.  The  poet  himself 
appears  a  warm  friend  to  monarchal  rule,  and  takes 
every  opportunity  zealously  to  inculcate  loyalty.  It 
is  a  common  expression  with  him,  that  '  the  peoj^ 
'  revered  their  leaders  as  gods ;'  and  he  attributes 
to  kings  a  degree  of  divine  right  to  respect  and  au- 
thority :  *  The  honor  of  the  king,'  says  Ulysses  in  ^^^\L 
the  lUad,  ^  is  from  Jupiter,  and  the  allwtse  Jupiter 
•  loves  him ;'  and  again,  *  The  government  of  many 
'  is  bad :  let  there  be  one  chief,  one  king.'     It  is 

Thucyd.  1.  I.e.  13. 
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however  suficiently  evident  that  the  poet  means' 
here  to  speak  of  executive  government  only :  *  Let 
Ji»^i-i2.  <  there  be  one  chief,  one  king/  he  says,  but  he  adds, 

*  to  whom  Jupiter  hath  intrusted  the  scepter  and  the 

*  laws,  THAT  BY  THEM  HE  MAY  GOVERN,'  Accordingly, 
in  every  Grecian  government  which  he  has  occasion 
to  inlarge  upon,  he  plainly  discovers  to  us  strong 

odjM.  1.    principles  of  republican  rule.    Not  only  the  coimcil 

&  L  8.  V.  of  principal  men,  but  the  assembly  of  the  people 

26^2  m!  ^^^  is  familiar  to  him.     The  name  Agora;  signify- 

V.  419.      incf  a  place  of  meetiner,  and  the  verb  formed  from 

Iliad.  1.  9.  .^^^  ,  ?       .  ,,•        -  ,, 

T.  441.  &  It,  to  express  harangumg  m  assemblies  of  the  peo- 

od'ui  P^^'  y^^f^  already  in  common  use ;  and  to  be  a  good 
8.V.170.  public  speaker  was  esteemed  among  the  highest 
qualifications  a  man  could  possess.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  Phaeacia,  as  described  in  the  Odyssee,  the 
mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy, 
is  not  less  clearly  marked  than  in  the  British  consti- 
odyii^i.  tution.  One  chief,  twelve  peers  (all  honored  like 
the  chief  with  that  title  which  we  translate  King) 
and  the  assembly  of  the  peoj^e,  shared  the  supreme 
authority**.  The  universal  and  undoubted  preroga- 
tives of  kings  were  religious  supremacy,  and  mili- 

'1  KsxXvrs  ^atSpMv  ky^^^ps  4^  f&i^ovrff. 

Odjss.  L  8. 9.  387. 
This  phrase  would  seem  to  describe  an  oligarchal  or  aristocrat- 
ical  rather  than  a  monarchal  government,  bat  that  the  superior 
authority  of  the  monarch  is  marked  in  otlier  passages.  The 
titles  both  ^ouftT^e  and  avof  were  antiently  given  to  any  pow- 
erful men,  without  accurate  distinction.  The  former  became 
afterward  strictly  appropriated  as  our  title  Kfaig  now  is,  but  the 
latter  continued  long  to  be  more  loosely  appUed ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  v.  85,  312,  643,  U 
.930.  Isocrates  uses  poufiksug  as  exactly  synonymous  with  king, 
and  clvof  as  exactly  synonymous  with  prince,  calling  the  Icing's 
sons  ^vax75(,  and  his  daughters  dva^o'ai.  Evag*  encom.  p.  318. 
t.  2.  ed.  Augur. 


8.  7.  38S. 
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tsqry  command*    They  exercised  also  judickd  pow^    sect* 
«**.     But  in  all  civil  concerns  their  authcHity  ap-  ,^^^^ 
pears  veiy  limited-    Everything  indeed  that  lemains 
coBceming  government,  in  the  oldest  Grecian  poets 
and  historians,  tends  to  demonstrate  that  the  general 
spirit  of  it  among  the  early  Greeks  was  nearly  the 
same  as  among  our  Teutonic  ancestors.    The  oidi*  T&dt  d« 
Baiy  business  of  the  community  was  directed  by  the  ^^ 
clue&.  Concerning  extraordinaiy  matters,  and  more  ^'  ^^* 
essential  interests,  the  multitude  claimed  a  right  to 
be  consulted,  and  it  was  commonly  found  expedient 
lo  consult  them. 

Thus  much  we  learn  with  certain^  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of  government  in  Homer's  age  :  and  we  are 
not  less  informed  that  the  application  of  them  waa 
very  generally  irregular  and  inefficacious.  The  whole 
tenor  of  the  Odyssee  shows  on  how  weak  a  founda- 
tion all  political  institutions  rested.  It  appears  to 
have  been  universally  understood  that  monarchies 
were  in  some  degree  hereditary ;  and  the  right  of 
primogeniture  was  strongly  favored  by  popular  opi- 
nion. Yet  JHomer,  advocate  as  he  is  for  monarchy,  odju. 
seems  plainly  to  admit  a  right  in  the  people  to  inter-  J^^^if^' 
fere  and  direct  the  succession.  Telemachus  was  to 
succeed  unquestionably  to  his  father's  estate ;  but 
the  succession  to  the  throne  was  legally  open  to 
competition :  there  was  always  room  for  the  preten- 
sions o^the  worthiest ;  which  was  but  another  name 
for  the  most  powerful.  It  has  been  said  to  have 
been  Homer's  intention,  after  having,  in  the  Iliad, 
set  bodily  abilities  in  the  most  brilliant  light,  to 
show,  in  the  Odyssee,  the  preeminence  of  mental 
powers.     Yet  such  was  the  state  of  things  in  his 

«uy  ^kSv,  oVoi    f«^  kparixai,  xai  «|i(  rovroi;  rd^  oixas  Ixpcvov 
Aristot  Polit.  L  3.  c.  14.    See  also  Thucydides,  b,  50.  c  IS. 


GBMf.    agBf  ^t,  to  give  meatel  powen  aoy  ejfiqaqs  he  liaa 
^^^^^:^^  been  obliged  to  add  a  high  degree,  indeed  a  gpn^ral 
See  par-    sipesiari^)  of  bocUly  strengdi  and  bodily  acoom- 
od^Ls.  pliahnents.   Hence  even  the  most  renowned  princes 
^68.—  y^^j^  reduced,  in  the  decrepitude  of  years,  to  resign 
^  poHrora  of  royaUy,  and  eateem  themselves  fortu- 
naiB  if  they  could  retain  the  honors.    The  govern-* 
ment  of  the  ilands  over  which  Laertes,  and  after 
hki  his  son  Ulysses,  reigned,  was,  if  we  may  judge 
fit>m  Homer,  at  least  as  well  regulated  as  any  of 
Gteece ;  and  those  piincea  are  represented  equally 
beloved  mmL  respected  by  the  people.    Yet  in  tho 
absence  of  the  aon^  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  the 
voncnUe  ehancter  of  the  father  was  utterly  unable 
i]?^*'^3  *^  pw»«rve  its  due  authority.    *  Tell  me,'  says  tho 
'  shade  oi  Achilles  to  Ulysses  in  the  Elysian  fields^ 
^  do  tiie  Myrmidons  yet  honor  the  illustrious  Peleus? 
^  Or  is  he  set  at  nought  since  age  hath  enfeebled  his 
'  limbs ;  and  I  no  longer  his  assistant  exist  under 
'  the  light  of  the  sun,  such  as  in  the  fields  of  Troy 
'  I  dealt  death  to  the  bravest  while  I  fought  for  the 
^  Greeks?  If  such  I  could  return  but  for  a  moment 
^to  my  &ther's  house,  those   should  dread  my 
^  strength  and  my  invincible  arm,  who  violate  his 
*  ri^ts,  or  obtrude  upon  his  honcnrs.' 

It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  government  and  the 
administration  of  justice  had  acquimd  considerable 
strength, and  steddiness,  through  PeioponUksus  at 
least,  since  the  age  of  Hercules  and  Theseus.  The 
political  state  of  that  oountvy,  in  the  times  which 
Homer  describes,  very  much  resembled  that  of  the 
kingdoms  of  western  Europe  in  the  ksodsX  ages. 
The  chtefe,  whom  we  call  kings,  were  as  the  boirana 
who  exercised  royal  rights  within  their  own  territo<> 
ries ;  all  acknowleging  the  head  of  the  Pelopid  fa- 
mily as  lord  paramount.    As  the  kings  of  Ar^ 
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were  able  m^n,  the  consequence  of  this  subordina*    sect. 
tion,  however,  checked  for  a  time  by  the  usurpation  ^^^j^ 
of  ^Egistheus,  could  not  but  be  favorable  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  well-bemg  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  people. 

We  find  in  Homer  no  mention  <^  a  republic,  nor 
is  there  reported  by  any  other  author  any  tradition 
that,  so  early  as  his  age,  a  government  existed  in 
Greece,  in  which  a  single  person  did  not  preside 
with  the  title  of  king,  and  with  the  prerogatives 
already  mentioned  as  inherent  in  royalty.  Yet,  with- 
in no  long  period  after  him,  monarchal  rule  was  al- 
most universally  abolished,  even  the  title  of  King 
nearly  lost,  and  the  term  Tyrant  substituted  for  it. 
This  would  appear  a  change  not  easy  to  account 
for,  had  not  Homer  himself  shown  that  strong  tinge 
of  republican  principles  in  the  constitution  of  the 
little  states  of  Greece,  even  while  princes  of  ac- 
knowleged  right  were  at  the  head  of  them.  There 
is  in  the  Odyssee  a  pointed  expression  to  this  pur- 
pose, which  may  deserve  notice  :  Ulysses,  address- 
ing himself  as  a  suppliant  to  the  queen  of  a  strange 
country,  on  the  coast  of  which  he  had  saved  him- 
self from  shipwreck,  says,  *  May  the  gods  grant  you 

*  and  your  guests  to  live  happily ;  and  may  you  all 

*  transmit  to  your  children  your  possessions  in  your 

*  houses,  and  whatsoever  honors  the  People  hath 

*  civen^yod".'  ^ 

While  laws  were  yet  imwritten  they  could  be  but 
few  and  simple  ;  and  judicial  proceedings,  founded 
upon  them,  little  directed  by  any  just  or  settled 
principles  for  the  investigation  of  right  and  wrong. 

*  The  people  were  assembled  in  the  market  place, 
'  when  a  dispute  arose  between  two  men  concem- 

* r^^  ^*  S,  n  AnfM^  IJuxsv.    Odj86. 1.  7.  y.  160. 

vol.  I.  15 
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'  ing  the  payment  of  a  fine  for  manslaughter**.     One 

*  of  them,  addressing  the  bystanders,  asserted  that 

*  he  had  paid  the  whole  ;  the  other  insisted  that  he 

*  had  received  nothing :  both  were  earnest  to  bring^ 

*  the  dispute  to  a  judicial  determination.     The  peo- 

*  pie  grew  noisy  in  favor  some  of  the  one,  some  oF 

*  the  other :  but  the  heralds  interfering  inforced  si- 

*  lence ;  and  the  elders  approaching,  with  scepters 

*  of  heralds  in  their  hands,  seated  themselves  on  the 

*  polished  marble  benches  in  the  sacred  circle.     Be- 

*  fore  them  the  litigants,  earnestly  stepping  forward, 

*  pleaded  by  turns ;  while  two  talents  of  gol^  lay  in 

*  the  midst,  to  be  awarded  to  him  who  should  sup- 
niad.  1.  *  port  his  cause  by  the  fairest  arguments  and  the 
—508^^^'  *  ^^^^^^s^  testimony*^'     Such  is  Homer's  account  of 

*^  'Avdpo^  ^o^^flib^ov,  which  might  be  either  manslaughter, 
or  the  very  different  crime,  tho  similar  act,  of  murder :  for 
Grecian  law  was  yet  little  nice  in  distinctions. 

s^  In  reyising  this  translation,  some  years  after  it  was  first 
made,  I  found  I  had  unawares  differed  from  the  scholiast  and 
from  all  the  most  received  versions.  But  I  learnt  from  Pope's 
note  upon  the  passage,  that  the  common  interpretation,  which 
he  has  followed,  is  not  undisputed ;  and  his  reason  given  for 
preferring  it  I  scarcely  comprehend.  A  public  reward  pro- 
posed either  for  the  cunningest  pleader,  or  the  cunningest 
judge,  on  the  decision  of  every  cause,  seems  nearly  an  equal 
absurdity ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that,  consistently  witli 
common  sense,  the  two  talents  of  gold  can  be  considered  other- 
wise than  as  the  amount  of  the  fine  itself,  the  very  object  in 
litigation.  The  words  of  the  original  perfectly  bear  that  in- 
terpretation. My  version  of  the  preceding  line, 
Tortfiv  i^sir'*  ^Ttftfov,  aiunQriSig  S^  l^ixo^ov, 
I  submit  with  more  doubt  to  the  learned  in  the  language.  The 
spirit  of  the  passage  makes  me  wish  that  it  could  be  supported, 
tho  I  cannot  undertake  myself  intirely  to  defend  it. 

Pope,  in  bis  translation  of  this  passage,  and  it  is  but  common 
justice  to  Homer  to  mention  it,  has  taken  a  very  unwarrantable 
libert}' ;  describing  the  ju^es  in  terms  of  ridicule,  when  the 
original  authorizes  no  idea  but  of  dignity,  if  Pope^s  passion 
for  satire  had  not  been  irresistible,  the  respect  due  to  his  pa- 
tron lord  Harcourt,  whotoi  it  appears  he  consulted  upon  the 
passage,  should  have  guarded  him  against  joking  so  much,  out 
of  season. 
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a  court  of  justice,  and  a  lawsuit.  The  defendant  sfxt- 
first  endevored  to  ingage  in  his  favor  the  people  as-  ^^^!^^^^ 
sembled  occasionally  about  their  ordinary  business. 
The  plausibility  of  his  story,  and  prot^bly  some 
personal  interest  besides,  for  the  amount  of  the  fine 
proves  the  litigants  to  have  been  men  of  some  con- 
sequence, procured  him  immediately  a  party ;  but 
not  such  as  to  prevent  his  opponent  dlso  from  find- 
ing strong  support  The  voices  of  the  people,  there- 
fore, not  being  likely  to  determine  the  business,  it 
was  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  council  of  elders,  who 
assembled  instandy,  and  decided  summarily.  It  is 
observable  that  in  this  business  no  mention  is  made 
of  a  king ;  and  again  in  another  passage  of  Homer, 
where  the  vengeance  W  Jupiter  is  denounced  against 
those  who  give  unjust  judgements,  it  is  not  the  tri- 
bunal of  kings  that  is  spoken  of,  but  the  assembly 
of  the  people**. 

What  remains  from  Hesiod  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  also  merits  notice.,  A  law- 
suit with  his  brother,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
remained  deprived  of  part  of  his  patrimony,  has  giv- 
en occasion  to  much  of  his  poem  intitled  Of  Works 
and  Days.  The  word  which  we  translate  King,  is 
there  only  found  in  the  plural,  and  appears  never  in- 
tended to  signify  a  monarch,  but  only  magistrates 
or  nobles,  such  as  the  twelve  of  Phaeacia,  or  the  el- 
ders bearing  scepters  of  heralds  in  the  sacred  circle. 
Against  those  powerful  men,  whatever  they  were,  who  Hesiod. 
under  that  title,  in  his  country  of  Bcjeotia,  held  the  ad-  ?i'.^.^. 
ministration  of  justice,  the  poet  inveys  severely :  his  ^■^^-  ^ 
epithet  for  them,  which  he  frequently  repeats,  is 
*  bribe-devouring  kings.'  In  his  Theogony  we  find  a 
more  pleasing  picture :    *  The  chief  of  the  Muses,* 

^  "AvJfff  eiV  cLyofJi'.     Iliad.  I.  16.  v.  386,  387. 
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CHAP,  he  there  says,  *  attends  upon  Kings.  That  King 
,^^^1^  *  whom  the  Muses  honor,  and  on  whose  birth  they 
Hesiod.  *  have  looked  propitious,  on  his  tongue  they  pour 
y.^^^   *  sweet  dew.    From  his  mouth  words  flow  persua- 

*  sive.  All  the  people  look  up  to  him  while,  point- 
^  ing  out  the  law,  he  decides  in  righteous  judgement. 
^  Firm  in  his  eloquence,  with  deep  penetration,  he 

*  quickly  determines  even  a  violent  controversy.  For 
^  this  is  the  oflice  of  wisdom  in  kings ;  to  repress 
^  outrage  and  injustice,  administering  equal  right  to  all 

*  in  the  general  assembly,  and  easily  appeasing  irri- 

*  tated  minds  with  soothing  words.     When  such  a 

*  king  walks  through  the  city,  eminent  among  the 
^  assembled  people,  he  is  courted  as  a  god,  with  af- 

*  fectionate  reverence.  Such  is  the  sacred  gift  of 
^the  Muses  to  men:  for  poets  and  musicians  are 
^  from  Apollo  and  the  Muses ;  but  kings  are  from 
Wupiter  himself.'  It  is  remarkable  that  no  legal 
power  is  here  ascribed  to  the  people ;  and  yet,  but 
for  the  mention  of  the  tide  of  king,  we  might  ima- 
gine the  description  to  be  of  a  demagogue  in  some  of 

.  the  subsequent  democracies.  The  whole  passage 
forms  a  striking  picture  of  those  middle  times,  be- 
tween the  barbarism  when  Orpheus  governed  brutes 
by  song,  or  Amphion  built  city-walls  with  his  lyre, 
and  the  meridian  glory  of  eloquence  and  philosophy, 
which  ought  to  have  produced  a  political  quiet,  un- 
fortunately never  found  in  Greece. 
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SECTION  III. 

Sconce,  ArU^  tmd  Commerce^  among  the  earhf  Otttki,  Letitrt  /  Lm^ 
gut^gt :  Pttry  :  MiuU,  Htubandry  :  Trqfic.  Matwry.  Jdanufm^ 
turtM :  Commerce,    jirt  of  War,    Navigation*    AHtonomy.    Phytic. 

We  have  already  observed,  as  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  Grecian  history,  that  its  oldest  tradition- 
ary memorials  relate,  not  to  war  and  conquest,  ge- 
nerally the  only  materials  of  the  annals  of  barbarous 
ages,  but  to  the  invention  or  introduction  of  insti- 
tutions the  most  indispensable  to  political  society, 
and  of  arts  even  the  most  necessary  to  human  life. 
In  no  country  whose  history  begins  at  a  later  period, 
do  we  find  the  faintest  tradition,  even  a  fable,  con* 
cemlng  the  first  institution  of  marriage  :  in  Greece 
it  was  attributed  to  Cecrops.     In  Greece,  tradition  jnrtin. 
mentions  the  original  production  of  the  olive,  the  \^^^'J^' 
first  culture  of  the  vine,  and  even  the  first  sowing  Leg.  i. 
of  com.     The  first  use  of  mills  for  grinding  corn  paSian.  * 
is  also  recorded.     The  knowlege  of  the  cultivation  *•  ^'  ^'  ^* 
and  use  of  the  olive,  of  tlie  preparation  of  a  lasting 
food  firom  milk  by  converting  it  into  cheese,  and  of 
the  domestication  of  bees  for  their  honey  and  wax,  Diod.  Sic. 
was  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  banks  of  pj^i^,^* 
the  river  Triton  in  Africa  by  Aristaeus  :  and  so  im-  Pyth,  9. 
portant  was  the  information  to  the  wild  tribes  of 
hunters  who  first  occupied  Greece,  that  Aristaeus 
had  the  fame  of  being  the  son  of  Apollo,  the  god  of 
science ;  the  herdmen  and  rustic  nymphs,  among 
whom  he  had  been  educated,  were  raised  in  idea  to 
beings  above  human  condition,  and  he  was  reported 
to  be  himself  immortal.     The  goddess  of  art,  Mi- 
nerva, according  to  the  oldest  Athenian  author  fix>m  jE«chyL 
whom  anything  remains  to  us,  tho  reputed  the  pe-  Eumen. 
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culiar  patroness  of  Athens,  was  bom  in  the  same 
part  of  Africa  whence  Aristasus  came.    Music,  poet- 
ry, several  musical  instruments,  many  sorts  of  versifi- 
cation, have  moreover  their  inventors  named  in  Gre- 
cian tradition.     Not  to  expatiate  in  the  wide  field 
thus  opened  for  inquiry  and  remark,  one  inference 
it  may  not  be  alien  from  the  office  of  history  to  sug- 
gest.    Opinions  heretofore  held  by  learned  men 
concerning  the  age  of  the  world,  chiefly  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  have  lately  been  treat- 
ed by  some  fashionable  writers  with  a  degree  of 
ridicule.     Whether  anything  in  those   Scriptures 
can  authorize  any  calculation  of  the  years  which 
have  passed  since  the  matter  which  composes  our 
globe  has  taken  nearly  its  present  form,  appears  at 
least  dubious*''.     But  if,  neglecting  the  arrogant  and 
exploded  absurdity  of  Egyptian  vanity,  we  form  a 
judgement  from  the  modest  and  undesigning  tradi- 
tions of  early  Greece,  firom  the  tenor  of  the  oldest 
poets,  fi:x)m  the  researches  of  Herodotus,  Thucydi- 
des,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Strabo,  even  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  in  general  of  the  most  inquisitive  and  judicious 
Grecian  prose-writers  concerning  the  early  state  of 
nations,  all  concur,  and  the  latest  and  best  accounts 
even  of  Chinese  litterature  go  with  them*®,  strongly  to 
indicate  that  the  centuries  since  the  Flood,  or  since 
mankind  has  existed  in  its  present  state,  are  not 
likely  to  have  been  many  more  than  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton has  supposed ;  and  all  refnarkably  accord  with 
the  Hebrew  authors. 

We  might  however  perhaps  judge  with  more  ra- 
tional confidence  on  this  subject,  if  we  knew  more 
of  the  beginning  of  that  art  to  which  we  are  indebt- 

'7  See  Pownall's  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities. 
^  See  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  c.  26.  with 
the  notes  22,  23,  24,  25,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 
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ed  for  all  our  acquaintance  with  antiquity.     But  the    sect. 
investigation  of  the  origin  of  Letters  was  in  vain      "^• 
attempted  by  the  most  learned  of  the  antients,  who 
possessed  means  not  remaining  to  us.     Yet  the  pur- 
suit has  been  revived,  and  anxiously  urged  among 
the  modems ;  two  of  whom,  in  our  own  country, 
men  of  singular  learning,  unable  by  the  most  exten- 
sive and  exact  researches  to  ascertain  either  how  or 
where  alphabetical  writing  was  invented,  have  yet 
deservedihighly  of  the  litterary  world  by  showing  how 
and  where  it  might  have  been  invented.  For,  the  art 
itself  being  so  simple  and  familiar,  yet  the  means  of 
discovering  it  so  extremely  difficult  to  imagine,  while 
its  utility  is  so  beyond  all  estimation,  some  learn- 
ed men,  at  a  loss  to  conceive  its  invention  by  human 
powers,  have  supposed  it  an  immediate  communi- 
cation from  the  Deity.  But  since  bishop  Warburton,  Diyinc 
and  the  lord  of  session  Monboddo,  have  shown  the  or§5n  of' 
possibility,  and  even  probability,  that  we  owe  alpha-  Lan««ag** 
betical  writing  to  the  genius  of  Egypt,  governor  Pow- 
nall  has  gone,  farther,  and  seems  to  have  shown,  in  Essay  on 
some  degree,  the  process  of  the  invention  from  Egyp-  of  AntiquT 
tian  monuments  yet  remaining.     Even  to  this  appa-  ^®"- 
rent  proof,  however,  a  very  strong  objection  occurs  : 
the  learned  among  the  Egyptians  themselves  knew 
nothing  of  that  gradual  rise  of  the  art  which  it  has 
been  endevored  to  investigate  among  the  scanty  re- 
lics of  their  antient  monuments.  They  attributed  the 
intire  invention  to  one  person,  whose  name  has  been 
variously  written  Thoth,  Thyoth,  Theuth,  Athothcs, 
Taautus,  and  who  passed  with  them  for  a  god**.    On 
the  contrary,  afnong  the  Assyrians,  who,  with  many 

••  Through  some  analogy,  familiar,  it  should  seem,  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  tho  not  now  very  apparent,  the  Egyptian 
god  Thoth  was  often  called  by  the  former  Hermes,  by  the  lat- 
ter Mercurius. 
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CHAP.    Other  arts,  possessed  that  of  alphabetical  writing  at 
^^-       a  period  far  beyond  connected  history,  no  tradition 


Shuck-      appears  to  have  remained,  by  whom  it  was  invented 
nexion  of  or  whence  it  came :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
^J^    stance,  tho  to  found  on  it  any  positive  inference,  it 
faneHia-   must  be  confessed,  were  hazardous,   that,  while 
many,  both  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  ascribe  the 
invention  to  the  Syrians  or  Phenicians,  the  earliest 
occasion  upon  which  history  or  tradition  mentions 
the  Use  of  Letters  was  the  Delivery  of  the  Deca- 
logue to  the  people  of  Israel. 
Piin.  Hut      Tho  therefore  doubt  yet  hangs  about  the  origin  Qf 
S'w!*  ^"   ^^^  inestimable  art,  and  some  may  still  be  inclined 
to  suppose  with  Diodorus  or  with  Pliny  that  letters 
were  of  Asiatic  birth,  while  others  believe  with 
Plato  that  they  were  invented  in  Egypt,  yet  from 
that  very  remote  age  in  which  they  are  known  to 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the 
divine  law,  we  can  trace  their  history,  or,  at  leasts  the 
put.  Phi-  hbtory  of  their  progress  westward,  with  some  cer- 
J^^  P-    tainty.     Indeed  every  known  alphabet  bears  strong 
Piuedmi.   marks  of   derivation  from    one   common  source, 
sJ^^Serr.  whence  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Assyria,  had  all  profited 
before  its  advantages  were  known  to  the  rest  of  the 
world^.    According  to  the  report  most  generally 

^  Astle,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writ- 
ing, mentions  that  alphabets  have  been  discovered  among  the 
eastern  nations,  wliich  cannot  have  been  derived  from  tliat 
ONE,  wliicb,  he  yet  allows,  ^  has  given  origin  to  the  far  greater 
'part  of  those  now  used  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  (1).' 
The  reasons  however  which  he  states  for  the  opinion  seem  not 
conclasive^ 

Since  the  first  publication  of  the  foregoing  note,  I  have  had 
the  satisfaction  to  observe  that  Gibbon^s  veqr  extensive  inqui- 
ries have  led  Iilm  to  a  similar  conclusion.  Rom.  Hist.  c.  24. 
And  he  adds  Tc.  42.  note  36)  ^  I  have  long  harboured  a  suspi- 
cion that  all  me  Scjtliian,  and  some,  perhaps  much  of  the  In- 
dian science,  was  derived  from  the  Greeks  of  Bactriana.^ 
(1)  Orif .  ic  Prog,  of  Writing,  c.  4.  p.  48,  49,  ftc.  c  5.  p.  64. 
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received  amoi^  the  Greeks,  letters  were  first  intro-    sect. 
duced  into  their  country  by  a  colony  of  Orientals,      "'* 
who  founded  Thebes  in  Bceotia ;  and  the  very  near 
resemblance  of  the  first  Greek  alphabet  to  the  Phe- 
nidan,  indeed  sufficiently  testifies  whence  it  came^. 
The  name  of  Cadmus,  by  which  the  leader  of  the 
colony  became  known  to  posterity,  signified,  it  has  lif  un-^ 
been  observed,  in  the  Phenician  langus^,  an  east*  r»c^ 
em  man :  and^  till  the  overwhelming  irrupdon  of 
Boeotians  from  Thessaly,  about  sixty  years  (accord- 
ing to  Thucydides)  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  coun-  Thacjd. 
try  was  called  Cadmeis,  and  the  people  Cadme-  ^  ^-  ^'  **• 
Jans  . 


^  ConcofS  pene  onmluin  scriptorum  opinio  est  Gnecas  a 
Phoeiiicibas  literas  esse  mutuatas,  &  ante  Cadmi  aetatem  nnllas 
•pod  GraecoB  extitisae  literas. — ^re  perennius  docamentam 
•sperest  vel.  ex  nomlnlbos  literanim,  qu»  In  utraaue  lingua, 
Pkcenicia  ridelicit  &  Grasca,  eadem  prorsus  sunt.  Hontfaucon 
Pade^praph.  Gnec.  1.  2.  c.  1. 

^  KaJSiusHi  h  the  common  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  Boeotia 
with  Homer  and  Hesiod  (IV  as  well  as  with  JBschylus,  Euripl- 
des,  and  Sophocles.  But  this  name  seems  not  to  hare  been 
confined  to  those  orientals  who  settled  m  that  province.  He- 
rodotus (?)  speaks  of  Cadmelans  who  expelled  the  Doriana 
from  Histieotis  in  Thessaly.  History  is  not  without  other  ex- 
amples of  national  names  arising  in  the  same  manner ;  among 
wliich  that  of  the  Normans  is  remarkable,  and  in  every  point 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Cadmelans :  losing,  in  their  setUement 
in  France,  both  the  name  and  the  language  of  their  original 
cooDtiy,  their  new  name  of  Nonnans  was  an  appellation  de- 
scriptive jof  the  relative  situation  of  their  old  country  to  their 
new,  in  words  of  the  lost  language.  Homer  has  used  the  Cad- 
meiaii  name  in  two  places  with  a  different  termination,  Ka^fi^i- 
tmu  (3) ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that,  thus  written,  it  bears  a 
very  near  resemblance  to  the  name  of  a  people  of  Canaan 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  to  have  been  expelled  by  the 
Israelites.  Upon  a  meer  resemblance  of  the  orthography  of 
names,  i^ow^ver,  little  or^notiung  can  be  founded.  Similar 
changes  of  tenmnation  are  common  with  Homer  for  the  pur- 
poses of  variety  and  meter  only. 

(1)  Diad.  1.  4.  V.  38S  &  391.  ft  Odyss.  1. 11.  r.  275.  Scut.  Here.  r.  ^$* 

(2)  Herod.  1.  1.  c,  66.  (3)  Iliad.  1,  4.  v.  385.  Is  U  23»  v.  690. 
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CHAP.  But  we  find  strong  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  the 
fUl;,^^  early  ages,  the  difference  of  language  over  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  Europe,  as  far  as  their  inhabitants  of  those 
ages  are  known  to  us,  was  but  a  difference  of  dia^ 
lect  i  and  that  the  people  of  Greece,  Phenicia  and 
Egypt,  mutually  understood  each  other^.  Nor  does 
any  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  Grecian  people 
appear  more  difficult  to  account  for^  even  in  conjec- 
ture, than  the  superiority  of  form  and  polish  which 
their  speech  acquired,  in  an  age  beyond  tradition, 
and^in  circumstances  apparently  most  unfavorable. 
For  it  was  amid  continual  migrations,  expulsions, 
mixtures  of  various  hords,  and  revolutions  of  every 
kind,  the  most  unquestionable  circumstances  of  ear- 
ly Grecian  history,  that  was  formed  that  language, 
so  simple  in  its  analogy,  of  such  complex  art  in  its 

^  For  the  affinity  of  the  early  languages  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  Sharpe  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  Monhoddo  on  the 
Origin  of  Language,  and  Pownall  on  the  Study  oCi  Antiquities, 
may  be  referred  to  ;  and  the  opinion  receives  no  small  confirm- 
ation from  one  of  the  most  observant  and  intelligent  of  mo* 
dem  travellers,  Voyage  en  Egypte  &  en  Syrie  par  M.  C.  F.  Vol- 
ney,  ch.  6.  p.  77.  t  1.  ed.  1787.  The  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages are  of  acknowleged  oriental  origin.  The  Teutonic  dia- 
lects, notwithstanding  their  coarseness,  have  a  manifest  affinity 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin.  The  Celtic  dialects  have,  in  manj 
characteristical  circumstances,  a  close  analogy  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Its  allied  oriental  tongues  (1).  In  the  Welsh,  the  deficiency  of 
a  present  tense  to  the  veri^s,  the  having  often  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  past  tense  for  the  root,  and  the  use  of  affixed 
pronouns  and  particles,  are  remarkable.  Its  particular  resem- 
blance to  the  Arabic  in  its  innumerable  forms  for  plurals  of 
nouns  is  also  remarkable.  Whence  arose  the  strong  character- 
istical  differences  which  distinguish  the  Greek  and  Latin  from 
their  parent  languages  of  the  east ;  and  how,  among  the  west- 
em  nations,  the  Celtic,  the  most  westerly,  held  the  oriental 
character,  while  the  Persian,  eastward  among  the  orientals,  ac- 
quired a  middle  character  between  the  more  westerly  Asiatic 
and  the  Greek,  are  problems  which  excite  curiosity,  but  which 
scarcely  the  learning  and  diligence  of  a  Gebelin  will  ever  solve. 

'    (1)  See  mi^or  (now  general)  Vallancj^  Essay  on  tlie  Antiquitj  of 
the  Iriih  Langoaf  e,  and  hit  Grammar  of  the  Ibemo-Celtlc. 
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compoGilioa  and  inflexion,  of  such  clearness,  force,    sect. 
md  elegance  in  its  contexture,  and  of  such  singu*  ,^IJ!^ 
lar  sweetness,  variety,  harmony,  and  majesty,  in  its 
sound.    Already  in  the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
who  lived  long  before  writing  was  common,  we  find 
it  in  full  possession  of  these  perfections ;  and  we 
learn  on  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Plato,  that  put  de 
still  in  his  time  the  diction  of  Thamyras  and  Or-  ^^^gf* 
pheus,  supposed  to  have  lived  long  before  Homer,  t.  2. 
was  singularly  pleasing. 

The  history  of  Grecian  letters  lies  mcnre  open  to 
investigation.  Manners  and  customs  have  remained 
in- the  East  remarkably  unvaried  through  all  ages; 
and  language  has  been,  in  the  same  countries,  pro- 
portionally permanent  The  Syriac  and  Arabic,  to 
this  day,  bear  a  close  affinity  to  the  Hebrew,  even  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Through  the  Arabic,  therefore, 
the  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew,  we 
have  means  of  tracing  one  language  almost  to  the 
beginning  of  things.  In  all  these  dialects  we  find 
that  orthography  has  always  been  very  imperfect 
It  has  been  much  contested  whether  the  antient  ori- 
entals used  any  characters  to  express  vowels^^  It 
is  certain  that  the  modem  Arabs,  with  twenty-eight 

^^  MasclePs  accoant  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  I  prefer  to  a&y 
that  I  have  seen.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  character  of  eastern  pronuntiation, 
and  with  the  analogy  between  pronuntiation  and  orthography 
in  the  eastern  languages.  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  who  has  follow- 
ed, with  a  view  to  improve  upon  him,  evidently  knowing  little 
of  any  language,  but  his  own,  except  through  books,  yet  bold 
enough  magisterially  to  contradict  those  who  had  means  which 
he  could  not  have,  has  laboured  to  form  a  system  upon  the  very* 
mistaken  supposition  that  elementary  sounds  are,  in  the  pro- 
nuntiation of  all  people,  the  same.  For  supplying  the  deficient 
vowels,  Sharpens  proposals  is  preferable  to  Masclei^s,  because 
more  simple  ;  the  quality  wh'-^h  alone  can  make  the  merit  of 
either,  as  both  are  equallv  unfounded  on  any  authority. — For 
authority,  for  the  Arabic  alphabet,  I  follow  Richardson's  Gram'^ 
mar. 
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CHAP,  letters  in  their  .alphabet,  acknowlege  none  for  vow* 
""  ds ;  and  the  Persians,  with  a  very  different  langui^t 
adopting  the  Arabic  alphabet,  have  added  some  con- 
sonants wanting  for  their  pronuntiation,  and  only  con- 
sonants. It  should  see^n,  from  these  circumstances, 
that  oriental  pronuntiation  and  oriental  orthography 
have  been  settled  by  organs  and  perceptions  not 
very  elegant  and  discerning.  Consonants  indeed 
have  been  distinguished  with  some  accuracy  each  by 
its  proper  letter :  for  consonant  sounds  are  mostly 
so  separated  by  their  nature,  and  so  incapable  of 
being  blended,  that  the  dullest  ear  easily  discrimi* 
nates  them.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  liquid  sound^f 
vowels.  Inaccurate  organs  of  pronuntiation  wilPcon- 
found,  and  inaccurate  organs  of  hearing  will  mistake, 
especially  in  hasty  utterance,  those  which,  delibe- 
rately spoken  by  a  good  voice,  appear,  to  a  discerning 
ear,  strongly  distinguished.  The  orientals,  there- 
fore, in  committing  language  to  writing,  expressed 
vowels  in  those  syllables  only  where  the  vowel-sound, 
whether  through  length  or  accent,  was  more  particu- 
larly marked  by  the  voice  ;  leaving  it  in  odiers  to 
be  supplied  by  the  reader's  knowlege  of  the  word. 
Thus  in  all  the  eastent  dialects,  antient  and  modem, 
we  find  numberless  words,  and  some  of  many  sylla- 
bles, without  a  single  vowel  written.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  admitted  that  three  of  the  Arabic  letters 
were  originally  vowels^* ;  and  there  remains  appa- 

"^  AmoDg  many  proofs  that  some  of  the  Arabic  letters  were 
originally  tme  vowels,  the  older  Persic  writings  in  the  Arabic 
character,  appear  strong  ;  for  in  them,  we  are  told,  eveiy  syl- 
lable had  its  yowel  (1).  The  pronuntiation  of  the  Persic  is 
more  delicate,  and  its  form  more  perfect  than  those  of  the  wes- 
tern Asiatic  tongues,  and  in  both  it  approaches  nearet  to  the 
Greek. 

(1)  See  Eichardspn^f  DiMertation  on  Eattera  Las^pii^et,  p.  996.  of 
Sd  edit. 
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ventlf,  mjde  proof  that  at  least  die  lliree  ocmespond-    sect. 
ing  Hebrew  letters  were  also  voweb^.    But  neither  ^^^^^^ 
in  the  Ardbic  nor  Persian  (which  would  appear  to  us 
more  extracffdinarjr  if  the  same  abuse  was  not  fami- 
liar, tho  somewhat  less  gross  and  less  frequent,  in  our 
own  language)  is  the  fetter  written  a  guide  to  be  re- 
lied iqxm  for  the  vowel  to  be  pronounced.    Hence  it 
seems  to  have  been  that,  in  all  the  oriental  languages, 
those  letters  have  ceased  to  support  their  reputation 
of  vowels ;  and  hence  the  comparatively  modem  re- 
source of  points^  which,  without  removing  the  vow- 
el-letters from  dieir  orthographical  station,  intirely 
supersede  them  in  the  office  of  directing  the  voice^V 

^  Qnas  veteres  Hebrei  Matres  Lectionb  vocirunt  (IV  If 
any  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  was  a  vowel,  m  would  be 
ineli;  and  we  have  the  express  tesdmonj  of  Josephus  to  three 
more  :  twtp.  Tovra  6i  in  ^cMfsila  w^^apa  (2).  The  Arabic 
letters  also,  Alif,  Waw,  Ta,,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  which 
we  can  Alef,  Van  or  Waw,  Jod,  the  Matres  Lectionis,  if  they 
■re  not  vowels,  are  nothii^ ;  for  it  is  comparatively  seldom 
that  Waw  and  Ya  are  sounded  like  our  v  and  j  consonants. 
Beside  these,  the  letters  Ain  and  He,  correspondhig  to  the  He- 
brew letters  of  the  same  names,  are,  one  always,  the  other 
sometimes,  .vowels.  But  these  five  voweMetters  are  very  ir- 
regularly applied  to  the  expression  of  vowel-sounds ;  or,  to 
speak  fiunilkriy  to  English  ears,  words  fai  the  Arabic  continu- 
ally, and  in  the  Persian  often,  are  not  to  be  pronounced  as  they 
are  spelt,  but  in  a  manner  widely  different.  Moreover,  tho 
there  are  five  letters  in  the  Arabic  alphabet  relllly  vowels,  yet 
only  three  vowel-sounds  can  be  disdiminated  by  tiiem;  for  the 
letters  Ain  and  He  seem  to  have  no  vowel  powers  that  are  not 
also  possessed  by  other  letters. 

^  It  seems  to  be  now  decided,  among  the  learned,  that  the 
voweUpoints  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians  were  unknown  till  after 
the  age  of  Mahomet,  and  that  the  Hebrew  points  were  im- 
itated from  them.  The  idea  of  using  points  to  represent 
vowels  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Greek  marks  of. 
accent  For  when  the'  Greek,  through  the  Macedonian  con- 
qnests,  and  still  more  throi^h  the  Roman,  became  a  nmversal 
languc^e,  marks,  invented  and  first  used  in  the  Alemndrine 
school,  came  into  general  use  to  direct  all  nations  to  the  proper 
accentuation.  In  our  own  language,  and  in  the  Itsilian  and 
Spanish,  the  usefU  practice  bias  been  followed,  and  indeed  is 

(1)  MaKl.  Gram.  Heb.  c.  1.  Niunb.  3.    (2)  Ds  Bell.  Jud.  1. 6.  c.  15. 
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CHAP        I  have  been  induced  to  enter  the  more  minutdjr^ 
^^^.JJ:^^  I  fear  tediously  for  some  readers,  into  this  detail, 
because  we  seem  hence  to  acquire  considerable  lig^t 
on  some  circumstances,  otherwise  unaccountable, 
in  so  curious  and  interesting  a  part  ol  the  histxHj 
of  mankind  as  the  history  of  Grecian  litterature. 
jewton'i   'The  lowest  date  assieiied  to  the  arrival  erf  Cadmus 
y^,  p.  13.  m  Greece  is  one  thousand  and  forty^five  years  be- 
fore Christ    Homer  florished  not  less  than  two 
hundred  years  after  him.     It  had  been  doubted 
whether  Homer  could  write  or  read ;  and  the  ar- 
guments adduced  for  the  negative,  in  Mr.  Wood's 
Essay  on  the  Original  Genius  of  Homer,  seem 
piin.  Nat.  scarcely  controvertible.     The  earliest  Grecian  prose- 
^^\  ^if  1  writers  known  to  the  antients  themselves,  were  Phe- 
7.0.  S6.  *  recydes  of  Syrus,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus ;  menticm* 
^JTt!^*      ed  by  Pliny  to  have  lived  during  the  reign  of  Cjmis 
Apion.       tii^g  Qf  Persia,  and  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
strabo,  I.   years  after  Homer.     No  Grecian  state  had  its  laws 
6.  p.  269.  p^^  j^  writing  till  about  the  same  period,  when  Draco 
was  archon  at  Athens,  and  Zaleucus  lawgiver  of 

now  deemed  lodispensable,  in  graqimarB  and  dictionaries.  But 
when  the  Arabic,  by  the  conquests  of  the  Cali&,  became  scarce* 
}y  less  extended  than  the  Greek  had  been ;  and  its  men  of  learn- 
ing, in  the  leisure  of  peace,  and  under  the  patronage  of  munifi- 
cent princes,  applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  study  of  Gre* 
cian  Utterature,  the  inconreniencies  of  their  own  orthography 
would,  pailicularly  upon  comparison,  appear  glaring.  To  reme-  • 
dy,  therefore,  the  utter  discord  between  their  vowel-lcttere 
written,  and  vowel-sounds  pronounced,  and  to  remove  the  un- 
certainty of  those  syllables  where  custom  had  established  that 
no  vowel  should  be  written,  they  took  the  Grecian  marks 
of  accent  and  aspiration,  and,  with  some  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, applied  them  to  represent  the  sound  of  vowels,  and  to 
supply  other  defects  of  their  established  orthography.  Thus 
the  French  use  the  Greek  marks  of  accent  to  ^criminate  the 
different  sounds  of  the  letter  e,  and  to  point  out  the  omission  of 
an  orthographical  #.  Still,  however,  the  new  marks  for  vowels 
being  only  three,  are  very  unequal  to  their  purpose ;  and  they 
have  moreover  never  obtained  general  use  either  in  Arabic  or 
Persian  writing. 
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tbe  Epizephynan  Locrians^.    The  earliest  Gredan 
prose-writers  whose  works  had  any  considerable  _ 

reputation  with  posterity,  were  Hecatasus  of  Miletus,  Herodoti. 
and  Pherecydes  oi  Athens,  who  were  about  half  a  1.5%.  126. 
century  later.     The  interval,  therefore,  between  the  ®*  \J^' 
first  ic^troduction  of  letters,  and  any  £uniliar  use  of  strabo,  1. 
them  was,  by  the  most  moderate  c(»nputation, be*  ill 
tween  four  and  five  hundred  years.  h^  aLi. 

Extraordinary  as  this  very  slow  progress  of  so  Rom-  ^  i- 
highly  useful  an  art,  among  so  ingenious  and  so  in- 
fiumed  a  people,  may  on  first  view  appear,  circum- 
stances are  known  which  may  amply  account  for  it 
The  want  of  convenient  and  cheap  materials  for 
writing  might  almost  alone  suffice.  The  practice 
of  the  art  was  necessarily  confined  within  very  nar^^ 
row  limits,  while,  instead  of  the  pen  flowing  on  that 
cheap,  commodious,  and  lasting  material,  paper,  the 
graver  was  to  be  employed  on  plates  of  brass,  or  the 
chisel  on  blocks  of  marble.  But  to  this  must  be 
added  the  consideration  that  the  oriental  characters, 
when  first  introduced  into  Greece,  would  not  be 
readily  applicable  to  Grecian  speech.  The  oriental 
.dialects  appear  always  to  have  had,  as  they  still  have, 
harsh  sounds,  unutterable  by  the  Greeks^,  and  cha- 

^  If  any  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  what  Plato  says 
of  the  laws  of  Minos  king  of  Crete  (1)  being  ingraved  on  bra- 
zen tablets,  for  the  use  of  liis  itinerant  chief  justice  Talus,  was 
meant  to  be  seriously  taken,  as  reported  on  historical  authority 
(of  wliich  it  does  not,  however,  bear  the  least  appearance)  still 
the  testimonies  of  Josephus  and  Strabo,  so  nearly  concurring, 
should  be  decisive  for  the  rest  of  Greece. 

^  Quas  aures  nostne  penituB  refbnnidant,  as  it  is  obseryed 
by  Jerom  (2),  and  Grecian  ears  were  still  more  fastidious  than 
the  Roman.  Even  Josephus,  tho  Mmaelf  a  Jew,  and  zealous 
ibr  the  honor  of  his  nation,  confesses  that  he  dared  not  attempt 
to  express  the  hanlmess  of  Hebrew  names  in  Greek  writing. 


(S 


Plat.  Minos,  p.  320.  t.  2. 

HierofDym.  de  Locit  Hebraicis,  Toce  Ramanei. 
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CHAP,  nutters  to  express  them^of  course  useless  to  the 
^^^!^^  Greeks,  while  Grecian  speech  had  sounds  not  to  be 
expressed  by  any  oriental  character^.  The  inven* 
tion,  therefore,  of  new  letters,  or  at  least  the  inven- 
tion of  a  new  application  of  the  old,  would  be  indis- 
pensable :  works  which,  if  quickly  completed,  would 
still  be  long  in  gaining  the  necessary  authority  of 
popular  use,  in  a  half-polished  nation,  wanting  com- 
modious materials,  and  divided  into  independent 
states  unnumbered.  Nor  do  these  circumstances 
rest  upon  surmize.  We  have  a  plain  account  of 
them  in  Herodotus^  which  bears  in  itself  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  well-founded ;  and,  assisted  by 
what  we  know  of  oriental  orthography,  and  what 
we  learn  from  antient  Greek  inscriptions  on  marbles 
Herodot.1.  7^^  existing,  becomes  in  every  part  intelligible,  and 
6.  c  69.    almost  circumstantial.     The  Cadmeians,  that  author 

r 

^  Analogous  circumstances,  if  we  only  look  to  the  nations 
immediately  surrounding  us,  are  within  our  ready  ohservation. 
We  have  no  characters  to  express  the  sounds  of  the  French 
J, or  UjOr  final  A*;  nor  is  the  pronuntiation  of  the  two  latter 
easily  acquired,  unless  in  early  years,  hv  either  an  English  or 
an  Italian  voice.  The  Spanish  gutturau  G.  J,  Z,  are  equally 
strange  to  us.  Of  the  whole  utterance  of  tne  Dutch  and  Ger-^ 
man  languages,  tho  so  nearly  related  to  our  own,  we  may  saj 
with  Jerom,  Aures  nostras  penitus  reformidant.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  vowel  /  is  peculiar  to  ourselves ;  our  sound  of  C/7, 
familiar  to  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  is  unutterahle  to  the 
French ;  and  our  two  sounds  of  TH,  familiar  to  the  Greeks  at 
the  farther  corner  of  Europe,  who  express  them  hy  their  ^ 
and  d,  is  unknown,  and  scarcely  to  be  pronounced,  by  any  other 
European  people.  If  then  England  was  at  this  day  without 
letters,  and  an  alphabet  was  acquired  from  the  French,  our 
nearest  neighbors,  from  whom  a  large  proportion  of  our  lan- 
guage has  been  borrowed,  it  would  not  be  the  business  of  a  mo- 
ment to  apply  that  alphabet  to  our  purpose.  How  should  we 
express  our  IW,  our  C/f,  our  /,  and  /,  and  our  diphthong  OUf 
WMle  hesitating  about  these,  we  should  find  the  French  U 
superfluous ;  we  have  no  such  sound  in  our  lai^uage ;  and,  puz> 
zled  by  their  nasal  utterance  of  the  final  M  and  A*,  so  strange 
and  so  disagreeable  to  an  English  ear,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
assign  to  those  characters  their  proper  office. 
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saysy  at  first  used  Letters  exactly  after  the  Pheni*  mxrr. 
cian  manner.  But  in  process  of  time,  their  language  ^  '°  * 
receiving  alterations,  they  changed  also  the  power 
of  smne  of  their  letters.  £xamples  of  Cadmeian 
letters,  thus  accommodated  to  Grecian  speech,  were 
remaining  in  the  historians  time :  who  affirms  that 
he  saw  them  on  some  tripods  in  the  temple  of  Apoi-* 
lojsmenius  at  Thebes,  the  inscriptions  on  which 
he  has  transmitted  to  us.  In  this  state  letters  pass- 
ed, he  continues,  to  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  Attica, 
and  other  neighboring  provinces.  By  these  some 
farther  alterations  were  made ;  but  the  letters,  he  says, 
were  still  called  Phenician.  The  principal  additions, 
which  the  melodious  sounds  and  accurate  harmony 
of  the  Greek  language  required,  were  to  the  vowels. 
No  syllable  was  suffered  to  be  without  its  vowel 
written.  Yet  all  the  nice  discrinlinations  of  vowel- 
sounds  in  the  voice,  even  of  those  essential  to  the 
harmony  of  the  language,  were  not  at  last  expressed 
by  written  characters ;  tho  in  the  end,  instead  of 
three  discriminating  vowel-letters,  probably  receiv- 
ed from  the  East,  the  Greeks  used  seven  vowel-let- 
ters of  different  powers,  beside  many  combinadons 
of  vowels,  called  diphthongs;  which,  whatever  com- 
position of  sound  may  be  supposed  in  them,  were 
so  far  simple  sounds  that  each  could  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  but  a  single,  syllable.  From  the 
Greek  was  derived  the  Latin  orthography,  and 
thence  that  of  all  western  Europe ;  among  which 
the  English,  being  the  most  irregular  and  imper- 
fect, approaches  nearest  in  character  to  the  orien- 
tal". 

^1  The  vowels  of  the  earliest  Greek  alphabet  have  beea 
supposed  only  four,  A,  £,  I,  O,  tho  X  is  said  to  be  foimd  among 
the  oldest  extant  inscriptions.  The  gradual  additions  have 
been  traced  in  inscriptions,  and  their  history  has  been  confirmed 

VOL.  I.  17 
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But  during  the  centuries  while  the  Grecian  alpha- 
bet was  thus  receiving  its  fenny  some  very  remark- 
able changes  took  place  also  in  the  method  of  writ- 
ing ;  pardy  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  delay  in 
establishing  the  alphabet,  and  itself  no  doubt  a  hin- 
th *^0ririii  ^^"^^^^  *^  ^^  progress  of  letters  among  the  Grecian 
and  Pro-    people.     It  seems  not  questionable  that,  on  the  first 
Writing,    introduction  of  letters  into  Greece,  the  oriental  man- 
c-  6.         ner  of  arranging  them  obtained,  from  the  right  to- 

from  passages  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors  (1).  The  inven- 
tion or  introduction  of  particular  letters  by  Palamedes,  Simo- 
nides,  and  others,  to  whom  it  has  been  attributed,  is  not  ascer- 
tained on  any  authority  (2).  The  vowels  of  the  antient  Etruscan 
alphabet  were  only  four,  A,  £,  I,  U  (3).  But  the  Greek  O,  and 
the  Etruscan  U,  like  the  Hebrew  i  in  the  time  of  Jerom,  and  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  ^  at  this  day,  were  originally  used  both  for 
the  simple  sound  of  O,  and  for  that  which  was  afterwards  distin- 
guished by  the  diphthong  OT ;  which  had  probably  also  a'simple 
sound  only,  as  it  has  now  in  the  modem  Greek,  like  the  French 
oil,  the  English  oo^^  and  the  Italian  u.  Hence  also  it  appean 
probable,  uiat  the  Greek  termination  o(  and  the  Latin  us  had 
nearly  the  same  enuntiation ;  and  hence  perhaps,  rather  than 
form  any  intended  preference  of  the  Latin  ablative,  the  Italians, 
in  dropping  the  #,  have  been  led  to  substitute  o  for  the  Latin  «. 
If  the  orthography  of  our  own  language  was  not  almost  too  ir- 
re^lar  for  example,  we  might  produce  many  words  in  which 
o  has  the  sound  of  ii ;  but  it  deserves  observation,  that  our  usual 
short  sound  of  ti,  which  is  peculiar  to  ourselves,  resembles  so 
nearly  the  Italian  short  sound  of  o,  that  the  Italians,  and  ako 
the  French,  use  the  letter  o  to  express  it.  The  Greek  u  we 
know  for  certain  to  have  had  a  very  different  sound  from  the 
Latin  u,  the  long  sound  of  which  was  in  Greek  represented  by 
the  diphthong  ou,  and  the  short  by  the  vowel  o.  The  modem 
Greeks  also  represent  by  their  diphthong  ou,  the  Italian  vowel  ti, 
and  our  oo.  The  modem  Greek  u.  the  Italian  u,  the  French  «, 
and  the  English  u,  have  all  different  powers.  What  predsely 
was  the  power  of  the  antient  Greek  u  we  cannot  certainly 
know :  but  strong  national  partiality  only,  and  determined  habit, 
could  lead  to  the  imagination  cherished  by  some  French  critics, 
to  whom  otherwise  Grecian  litter^ture  has  liigh  obligation,  that 
it  was  a  sound  so  unpleasant,  produced  by  a  position  of  the  lips 
so  ungraceful,  as  the  French  u. 

(1^  See  Shuckford^s  Connexion,  b.  4. 

(tS  Montfaucon.  Palseoeraph.  Orsc.  1. 2.  c.  1. 

(3)  Gor.  Mas.  Etrtuc.  rrolegom.  p.  48.  &  t.  2.  p.  406. 
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ward  the  left.  Afterward  the  practice  arose  of  form-  sect. 
ing  the  Imes  alternately  fiom  right  to  left,  and  from  ^^Ji^:^^ 
left  to  right ;  and  then  it  became  customary  to  begin 
from  the  left,  and  return  in  the  second  line  to  the 
left  again.  At  length,  about  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  several  centuries  after  Cadmus,  this 
alternate  arrangement  was  finally  disused,  and  the 
Greeks  wrote  only  from  the  left  toward  the  right. 
In  this  practice  they  have  been  foUowdd  by- all  the 
European  nations,  while  the  orientals  still  hold  the 
original  method  of  arranging  their  characters  from 
the  right  toward  the  left 

After  the  general  excellence  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, the  perfection  which  its  Poetry  attained,  at 
an  era  beyond  almost  all  memorials,  except  what  that 
poetry  itself  has  preserved,  becomes  an  object  of 
high  curiosity.  In  vain,  however,  would  we  inquire 
for  the  ori^n  of  that  verse  which,  tho  means  no 
longer  exist  for  learning  to  express  its  proper  harmo- 
ny, still,  by  a  charm  almost  magical,  pleases  univer- 
sally. But  it  was  the  ignorance  of  letters  that  gave 
poetry  its  consequence  in  the  early  ages.  To  assist 
memory  was  perhaps  the  original  purpose  for  which 
veirse  was  invented :  certainly  it  was  among  its  most 
important  uses.  How  necessary  even  such  precarious 
assistance  was,  and  how  totally  the  surer  help  of  let- 
ters was  wanting,  we  may  judge  from  the  difficulty 
which  Homer  ascribes  to  the  exact  recital  of  a  cata-  jjj.  ^ 
logue  of  names.  Hence  Memory  was  deified :  hence  s.  r.  484. 
the  Muses  were  called  her  immediate  offspring.  Th«)gon. 
For  this  also,  sunong  other  causes,  poetry  has  in  all 
countries  preceded  Regular  prose  composition.  Laws 
were,  among  the  early  Greeks,  always  promulgated 
in  verse,  and  often  publicly  sung ;  a  practice  which 
remained,  in  some  places,  long  after  letters  were  be- 
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come  common** :  inorality  was  taught,  history  was 
delivered  in  verse :  law-givers,  philosophers,  histo* 
rians,  all  who  would  apply  their  experience  or  their 
genms  to  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  others, 
were  necessarily  poets.  The  character  of  poet  was 
therefore  a  character  of  dignity :  an  opinion  even  of 
sacredness  became  attached  to  it :  a  poetical  genius 
was  esteemed  an  effect  of  divine  inspiration,  and  a 
mark  of  divine  favor**:  and  the  poet,  who  more- 
over ckrried  with  him  instruction  and  entertainment 
no  way  to  be  obtained  without  him,  was  a  privileg- 
ed person,  injoying,  by  a  kind  of  prescription,  the 
rights  of  universal  hospitality.  These  circumstances 
would  contribute  to  improve  and  to  fix  the  language* 
But  similar  circumstances  have  been  common  in 
other  nations  about  the  same  period  of  progress  in 
art  and  science,  without  producing  a  language  com- 
parable to  the  Greek**. 

'^  Ugh  i^iiatf^M  yp&^iuiTa  ^^oy  Tovg  vo//.ou;,  otug  fi*i)  iitikaAuivtow 
uxf-irep  iv  AyMgtfoig  gri  siuBaxfL  Aristot.  Probl.  sect.  19.  art.  28. 
Straoo  informs  us  (1)  that  even  in  his  time,  Koftu^o^  Lawsikger 
was  the  title  of  a  pmcipal  magistrate  at  Mazaca  in  Cappado- 
cia,  where  the  code  of  the  Sicilian  legislator  Charondas  was  the 
established  law. 

Ilavloicte  iyi(^(f$v' 
says  the  bard  Phemius.  Odyss.  1.  22.  v.  348. 

^  According  to  all  traditions,  it  was  before  Homer's  time 
that  letters  were  communicated  from  Phenicia  to  Greece  ;  yet, 
upon  the  supposition  that  their  use  was  familiarly  known  to  him, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  the  importance 
which  he  attributes  to  memory,  and  his  total  silence  about  so 
invaluable  an  assistant  to  it.  The  presumption  that  Homer 
wrote,  or  that  his  poems  were  written  for  him  under  liis  di- 
rection, is  supported  meerly  by  the  argument  of  nece^ity,  the 
imagined  impossibility  that  works  like  liis  could  be  composed 
amid  the  helpless  ignorance  of  a  people  without  letters,  or  that 
they  coilid  be  preserved,  even  supposing  them  so  composed. 
Dr.  Johnson,  whose  days  were  passed  in  a  closet,  who  lAew  no- 
tliing  but  by  the  instrumentality  of  letters,  and  could  conmiuni- 
cate  his  knowlege  only  by  his  pen  and  ink,  had  full  faith  in 

(1)  b.  12.  p.  539. 
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The  chanu^r  of  the  Langua^  of  a  people  must 
always  considenbly  influence  the  character  of  their 
Music.  Among  die  Greeks,  Music  had  evidently 
u  readiness  and  intimacy  of  connection  with  vetse, 
which  no  modem  European  language  knows,  and 
which  therefbre^we  now  in  vain  would  scrutinize. 
What  indeed  the  music  itself  of  the  antients  ever 
was,  we  have  litde  means  of  judging,  as  none  of  it 
has  been  transmitted  intelligible  to  us ;  but  that  the 
very  early  Grecian  music  had  extraordinary  me- 
rit, we  have  Plato's  testimony  in  very  remarkable 
ifrords** ;  and  Aristode,  generally  enough  disposed 
to  differ  from  his  master,  upon  this  subject  coincides 
in  judgement  with  him^*    In  Homer's  time  we  find 

that  impoasibilitj,  and  soverein  contempt  for  such  a  people. 
Bnt  Plato,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  constant  and  extensive 
oommunkation  among  men,  in  an  age  when  letters  were  well 
known,  but  tbe  common  use  of  them  still  recent,  and  who  had 
himself  leamt  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  without  their  assistance, 
certainly  thought  very  differently  on  the  subject  (1)  ;  and  lam 
much  more  disposed,  in  regard  to  such  a  matter,  to  defer  to 
the  autliority  of  Plato  than  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

With  regard  to  the  ypofjifiraTa  which  the  poet  tells  us  were 
gent  by  Bellerophon,  from  Corinth  into  Lycia,  supposing  Mr. 
Wood  wrong  in  holding  it  to  have  been  a  picture  rather  than 
a  letter,  and  that  it  was  already  usual  in  Homer's  age  to  write 
on  tablets  of  board  covered  with  wax,  which  we  know  was  the 
way  in  wliich  the  Greeks  managed  epistolary  correspondence 
SQme  centuries  after  him,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  shown 
how  volumes  like  the  Iliad  and  Odyssee  could  be  preserved  in 
writing.  For  myself,  I  will  own  that  I  believe  Mr.  Wood  right 
in  his  explanation  of  the  ypa^tiuiroL,  It  is  not  a  subject  on 
which  I  would  inlarge  here,  yet  I  will  not  quit  it  without  no- 
ticing a  deficiency  in  our  later  dictionaries :  the  word  /pofjbfMx  is 
used  for  a  picture,  by  Plato  (2^,  and  by  Theocritus  (3),  and 
possibly  by  other  writers,  and  this  sense  of  the  word  has  been 
noticed  by  Scapula,  yet  has  escaped  both  Schrevelius  and  He- 
deric.  » 

^^  See  note  38.  sect.  4.  chap.  1.  of  this  History. 

Arirtof  Polit.  I.  4. 

(1)  Se«  Plato's  Fhsdros,  p.  275.  r  3.         (2)  De  Repab.  1.  5.  p.  472. 
(3)  idjU.  15.  V.  81. 
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CHAP,    both  stringed  and  wind  instruments  femiliar^^    Foe- 
^^J^^  try  seems  to  have  been  always  sung,  and  the  accom- 
iiiad.  1.     paniment  of  an  instrument  to  have  been  esteenned 
i.  is.'v.  *  essential^.    Farther  of  the  music  of  Homer's  age 
495.  &  ai.  ^g  ^vgy^  Qjjy  judge  from  analogy.    Probably  it  was 
very  inartificial.    But  it  appears  a  solecism  to  sup* 
pose  that  those  elegant  perceptions  and  nice  organs, 
which  gave  form  to  the  most  harmonious  language 
.  ever  spoken  among  men,  and  guided  invention  to 
the  structure  of  that  verse  which,  even  under  the 
gross  disguise  of  modem  pronuntiation,  is  still  uni- 
versally charming,  could  have  produced  or  could 
have  tolerated  a  vicious  or  inelegant  style  of  music. 
Extreme  simplicity  in  music  is  perfecdy  consistent 
with  elegance,  and  the  jnost  affecting  music  gene- 
rally is  most  simple. 

Considering  the  imperfection  of  civil  government, 
and  the  consequent  insecurity  of  property,  greater 
advances  had  already,  in  Homer's  age,  been  made 
in  many  Arts  conducive  to  convenience  and  ele- 
gance of  living,  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Agricultitre,  in  various  branches,  appears  to  have 
nc^Scnec.  ^ggj^  carried  on  with  great  regularity.  It  is  remark- 
ed by  Cicero  that  Hesiod,  in  his  poem  on  husband- 
ody.|.  1.  ry,  makes  no  mention  of  manure  :  but  Homer  ex- 
pressly speaks  of  dunging  land,  as  well  as  of  plow- 
ing, sowing,  reaping  com  and  mowing  grass.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  also  was  well  understood,  and 
the  making  of  wine  carried  through  the  different 

^^  The  strings  were,  like  those  now  used,  of  the  guts  of 
sheep  twisted,  as  we  are  informed  hy  Homer  in  the  Odyssee, 
1.  21.  V.  408.     • 

^  Thus^  it  seems  also  to  have  heen  with  our  rude  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors ;  for  the  great  Alfred,  as  it  is  remarf^d  hy 
hishop  Percy  in  his  Essay  on  the  Minstrels,  translates  Cantare 
by  the  words '  be  harpan  singan,^  to  sing  to  the  harp ;  as  if 
there  was  no  singing  without  an  instrument. 


17.  T,  299. 
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processes  with  much  attention  and  knowlege.    This    sect. 
is  evident  from  various  circumstances  mentioned  by      "'' 


Homer,  and  particuburl  j  from  the  age  to  which  wines  odyt:  i. 
were  kept :  Nestor  produced  some,  at  a  sacrifice,  ^  l  9.  rl 
eleven  years  old.    Oil  from  the  olive  was  in  use :  ^'     i^ 
but  the  culture  of  the  tree  aj^ears  not  to  have  been  s.  t.  390. 
extensive.     In  Alcinoiis's  garden  the  vineyard  is  a  odyis.  i. 
principal  feature  by  itself;   but  the  olive  is  only  "'•^•i^*- 
found  in  the  orchard,  with  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  • 
pomgranate,  and  the  fig^^    Pasturage  has  generally 
preceded  tillage,  and  herds  and  flocks  constituted 
the  principal  riches  of  Homer's  time.    Cattle,  in  the 
scarcity,  or  perhaps  non-existoice  of  coin,  were  the 
most  usual  measure  of  the  value  of  commodities* 
The  golden  armor  of  Glaucus,  we  are  told,  was  niad.i.  ev 
worth  a  hundred  oxen  :  the  brazen  armor  of  Dio-  ^* 
med  nine :  the  tripod,  die  first  prize  for  wrestling  i-  23.  t. 
at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  was  valued  at  twelve 

^  Tho  the  interpreters  of  the  Greek  and  Latio  languages  find 
in  nothing  more  frequent  and  more  insnperable  difficulties  than 
itfthe  names  of  plants,  yet  the  fruits  mentioned  bj  Homer,  as  the 
produce  of  Alcinous^s  garden,*8eem  certainly  to  have  been  those 
which  we  know  by  the  names  of  Apple,  Pear,  Pomgranate,  and 
Fig.  Cousin  Despreaux,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  has  interpret- 
ed MiiXioi  to  signify  Oranges :  but  the  Orange,  with  many  other 
of  the  more  delicate  fruits  of  Asia,  was,  evidently  enough,  un- , 
known,  or  at  least  unproduced,  in  Greece,  for  ages  after  Homer. 
The  Apple  is  still  common  there,  and  still  called  MijXav  ;  and  all 
the  other  ordinary  fruits  preserve  their  aniient  names :  2Jxov  is 
still  a  Fig,  *£Xara  an  Olive,  Ko^avov  a  Chesnut ;  and  with  very 
little  alteration  of  the  old  words,  *P6^i  and  ToiSt  a  ^Pomgranate, 
'Atfi^i  a  Fear,  Sro^fXi  a  Grape,  *AfMr^  a  Vine,  Ksfeufi  a  Cherry, 
XU€UH  a  Melon ;  but  an  Orange  is  Nafav^^t.  When  the  Orange 
became  known  to  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  was,  like  the 
Peach,  Apricot,  and  others,  called  indeed  M^Xov,  Malum,  but 
with  a  distinguishing  epithet  derived  from  the  country  whence 
it  was  imported,  MiiXov  Mij^ixov,  or  sometimes,  from  its  rich 
color,  BiKiXav  )^<rouv. 

M.  Baithelemi  (quoting  for  authority  Antiphon  as  cited  by 
Athensus,  b.  3.  c.  7.  p.  84.)  says  that  the  citron  was  imported 
from  Persia  into  Greece  a  little  after  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Anacharsis,  c.  59. 
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CHAP,    oxen  ;  the  female  slave,  the  second  pfise^  at  four. 
^^JJ^  When  Eumaeus^  in  the  Odyssee,  would  oonvej  an 
odjM.  1.    idea  of  the  opulence  of  Ulysses,  he  tells  neither  of 
the  extent  of  his  lands,  nor  the  quantity  of  his  move* 
ables,  but  of  his  herds  and  flocks  only*    But  com- 
merce seems  to  have  been  carried  on  intirely  by  ex- 
niad.  1. 7.  change*    In  the  Iliad  we  have  a  description  of  a 
supply  of  wine  brought  by  sea  to  the  Grecian  camp, 
where  it  is  bought  by  some,  says  the  poet,  with 
brass,  by  some  with  iron,  by  some  with  hides,  by 
some  with  catde,  by  some  with  slaves. 

The  art  of  Masonry  appears  to  have  been  not 
mean  in  H<Hner's  time.     The  opulent  had  houses 
odyM.1.    of  stone.  Homer  calls  it  polished  stone,  perhaps 
'  meaning  only  squared  and  well-wrought  stone,  with 
numerous  and  spacious  apartments  for  state  as  well 
as  for  convenience ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  state 
that  they  were  waited  upon  in  them  by  nume^ 
rous  attendants.    A  late  ingenious  and  learned  au- 
SirEd.      thor  has  remarked  that  bathing,  always  a  favorite 
STwiSlei  ^^^^  of  eastern  luxury,  was  in  Homer's  time  car- 
of  the       ried  to  a  high  pitch  of  convenience,  and  even  of 
elegance;  and  that  it  declined  after  him,  and  re- 
mained in  a  ruder  state  till  it  was  restored,  some 
centuries  after,  by  Hippocrates,  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses.    It  is  indeed  probable  that  luxury  and  arts 
declined  generally  after  Homer's  age,  and  from  more 
than  one  cause.     For  the  present,  however,  it  may 
suflSice  to  observe,  that  when  Greece  raised  those 
sumptuous  public  buildings  which,  for  elegance  of 
taste  aad  excellence  of  workmanship,  the  most  in- 
formed and  refined  of  other  nations  have  ever  since 
studied  and  never  yet  equalled,  the  private  dwellings 
appear  to  have  been  scarcely  in  anything  superior 
to  those  of  Homer's  time. 
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Neverdietess  Homer,  as  we  have  dready  remark-    sucr. 
ed,  cfcums  nothing  of  that  superiority  in  art  or  sci-  ^,^!^!^ 
ence  for  his  feUowcountiymen  which  they  afterward 
so  justly  made  their  boast.    On  die  contrary,  he  as- 
crS)es  to  Phenicia  preeminence  in  the  arts,  and  to  ^iad.  i. 
Egypt  in  riches  and  population.    Ornamental  works  i.9.t!38i! 
in  metals,  in  ivory,  in  wool,  we  find  were  not  un- 
common in  Greece  in  his  time:   the  art  of  gild- 
ing silver,  or  perhaps  rather  of  plating  silver  with  >• '^  ▼• 
gold,  was  already  known  ;   and  the  same  art  of 
dying  crimson,  which  became  so  highly  esteemed 
HI  the  times  of  luxury  and  refinement  among  both 
Greeks  and  Romans,  appears  to  have  had  its  origin 
before  Homei^.    We  have  in  Ae  Odyssee  the  fol-  odyw.  i. 
lowing  list  of  presents  to  a  lady :  ^  A  tunic,  large, 
^ beauts,  variegated;  twelve  golden  hooks  were 
^oa  it,  nicely  fitted  to  well-bent  eyes;  a  golden 
^necklace  of  elegant  workmanship,  set  with  amber, 
^  and  highly  splendid ;  a  pair  of  three-drop  ear-rings 

•  exquisitely  brilliant  :*  another  ornament  for  the 
neck  is  added,  for  which  we  want  a  name.  It  ra- 
ther appears,  however,  that  diese  admired  works  of 

art  were  not  the  produce  of  Greece.    In  another  odyw.  i. 

place  Homer  describes  a  merchant  offering  to  sale  a  ^*-^-^^- 

golden  necklace  set  with  amber ;  but  th^t  merchant 

was  a  Phenician :  a  silver  bowl  is  described  excelling 

dl  that  ever  was  seen ;  *  for,'  adds  the  poet,  '  Sido-  niad.  i. 

*  nian  artists  made  it,  and  Phenicians  brought  it  over  ^'  ^*  ''^' 
^die  sea;*  and  when  Hecuba  was  particulariy  anx- 
ious to  make  an  acceptable  offering  to  Minerva,  she 
selected  a  veil  from  her  store  of  the  works  of  Sido- 

nian  women.     It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  regu-  i.  0.T.S89. 
hr  part  of  the  Phenician  commerce  to  send  toys  for 

^  The  expreMion  &Xiirop9u{a  (Odyss.  I.  6.  v.  53.)  seems  to 
warrant  this  opfaiion. 
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ventures  to  the  Grecian  ports^^  Handicraft  arts 
were  not  yet  become  trades  in  Greece  ;  even  princes 
odyss.  1.  exercising  them  for  themselves.  Ulysses,  not  only 
^  iJq.  '  in  his  distress  was  a  skilful  boatbuilder,  but  in  the 
height  of  opulence  made  his  own  bedstead,  adorn- 
ing it  with  gold,  silver,  and  ivory. 

CoMMEACE,  in  the  Homeric  age,  appears  to  have 
been  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Phenicians. 
Herodot.    The  Carrying  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  was  early 
1. 1.  c.  1.   ^gjps^  g^^j  Sidon  was  the  great  seat  of  manufacture. 
The  Greeks  were  not  without  traffic  carried  on  by 
sea  among  themselves  ;  but  the  profession  of  mer- 
chlnt  had  evidently  not  in  Homer's  time  that  ho- 
piatech.  norable  estimation  which  yet,  according  to  Plutarch, 
^t  Solon,  j^  acquired  at  an  early  period  in  Greece.     While  it 
Odyif.  K    was  thought  not  unbecoming  a  prince  to  be  a  car- 
hZj.  161.  penter  to  supply  his  own  wants  or  luxuries,  to  be  a 
?  i!  c[^.   "^^rchant  for  gain  was  held  but  as  a  mean  employ- 
ment :  a  pirate  was  a  more  respected  character. 

The  Art  of  War  is  among  the  arts  of  necessity, 
which  all  people,  the  rudest  equally  and  the  most 
polished,  must  cultivate,  or  ruin  will  follow  the  ne- 
glect The  circumstances  of  Greece  were  in  some 
respects  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  improvement  of 
this  art.  Divided  into  little  states,  the  capital  of 
each,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  territory,  general- 
ly within  a  day's  march  of  several  neighboring  states, 
which  might  be  enemies,  and  seldom  were  thorough- 
ly to  be  trusted  as  friends,  while  from  the  establish- 
ment of  slavery  arose  everywhere  perpetual  danger 
of  a  domestic  foe,  it  was  of  peculiar  necessity  both 
for  every  individual  to  be  a  soldier,  and  for  the  com- 

€1  .  .  •  .  4>oiyix5^  vau(fixXuroi  ^Xu^ov  aySpg 

Odjm.  I  16.  t.  415. 
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muiu^  to  pay  unremitted  attention  to  military  af-    sect. 
feirs.    Accordingly  we  find  that,  so  early  as  Homer's  .^^J!^^ 
time,  the  Greeks  had  improved  considerably  upon 
that  tumultuary  warfare  alone  known  to  many  bar- 
barous nations,  who  yet  have  prided  themselves  in 
the  practice  of  war  for  successive  centuries.     Seve- 
ral terms  used  by  the  poet,  together  with  his  de- 
scriptions of  marches,  indicate  that  orders  of  batde 
were  in  his  time  regularly  formed  in  ranks  and  files. 
Steddiness  in  the  soldier,  that  foundation  of  all  those 
powers  which  distinguish'  an  army  from  a  mob,  and 
which  to  this  day  fbrms  the  highest  praise  of  ,the 
best  troops,  we  find  in  great  perfection  in  the  Iliad,  niad.!.  4. 

*  The  Grecian  phalanges,'  says  the  poet,  *  marched  ^*  ^^' 

*  in  close  order,  the  leaders  directing  each  his  own 

*  band.     The  rest  were  mute :  insomuch  that  you 

*  would  say  in  so  great  a  multitude  there  was  no 
'  voice.     Such  was  the  silence  with  which  they  re- 

*  spectively  watched  for  the  word  of  command  from 

*  their  officers. 

Considering  the  deficiency  of  iron,  die  Grecian 
troops  appear  to  have  been  very  well  armed,  both 
for  offisnce  and  defence.  Their  defensive  armor  con- 
sisted of  a  helmet,  a  breastplate,  and  greaves,  all  of 
brass,  and  a  shield,  commonly  of  bull's  hide,  but 
often  strengthened  with  brass.  The  breastplate  ap- 
pears to  have  met  the  belt,  which  was  a  considera- 
ble defence  to  the  belly  and  groin :  and  with  an 
appendant  skirt  guarded  also  the  thighs.  All  toge- 
ther covered  the  forepart  of  the  soldier  from  the 
throat  to  the  ancle ;  and  the  shield  was  a  superadd- 
ed protection  for  every  part.  The  bulk  of  the  Gre- 
cian troops  were  infantry  thus  heavily  armed,  and ' 
formed  in  close  order,  many  ranks  deep.  Any  body, 
formed  in  ranks  and  files,  close  and  deep,  without 
regard  to  a  specific  number  of  either  ranks  or  files, 
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was  generallj  termed  a  phalanx^.    But  the  Locri- 
ans,  under  Oilean  Ajax,  were  all  %ht-anned ;  bows 
were  their  principal  weapcms,  and  they  never  en- 
gaged in  close  fight**. 
Iliad.  1.13.      Riding  on  horseback  was  yet  Uttle  practised,  tho 
T.  72«.      1^  appears  to  have  been  not  unknown".     Some  ccn- 
turieSy  however,  passed  before  it  was  generally  ap- 
plied in  Greece  to  military  purposes ;  the  mcmitain- 
ous  ruggedness  of  the  country  preventing  any  exten- 
sive use  of  cavalry,  except  among  the  ThessaUans, 
whose  territory  was  a  large  plain.    But  in  the  Ho- 
meyc  armies  no  chief  was  without  his   chariot, 
drawn  generally  by  two,  sometimes  by  three  horses; 
and  these  chariots  of  war  make  a  principal  figure  in 
Homer's  batdes.    Nestor,  forming  the  army  for  ac- 
tion, composes  the  first  line  of  chariots  only.    In  the 
second  he  places  that  part  of  the  infantry  in  which  * 
he  has  least  confidence ;  and  then  forms  a  third 
line,  or  reserve,  of  the  most  approved  troops.    It 
seems  extraordinary  that  chariots  should  have  been 
so  extensively  used  in  war  as  we  find  they  were  in 
the  early  ages.    In  the  wide  plains  of  Asia  indeed 
we  may  account  for  their  introduction,  as  we  may 

**  Homer  applies  the  term  equally  to  the  Trojan  as  to  the 
Grecian  troops.    Iliad.  I.  4.  y.  332.  and  I.  6.  v.  83. 

^  Homer  has  been  evidently  far  more  conversant  in  military 
matters  than  Hesiod.  Yet  there  might  be  men  of  Loois  to 
whom  the  epithet  <^^fAax^9  which  Hesiod  gives  to  the  Lo- 
crians  of  Amphitryon's  army  (1),  would  be  properly  applied. 

*f  No  person  of  Agamemnon^s  time  is  mentioned  by  Komer 
as  riding  on  horseback,  except  IMomed,  when,  with  Ulysses, 
he  made  prize  of  the  horses  of  Rhesus  (2).  A  simile  in  the 
16th  book  of  the  Iliad  (3)  has  been  supposed  to  prove  that 
horsemansliip  was  greatly  improved  in  the  poet^s  age.  It  should 
however  be  observed  that,  in  the  former  instance,  ridiagis 
mentioned  familiarly,  and  not  at  all  as  a  new  or  extraordinary 
device ;  and  that,  on  tlie  contrary,  in  the  latter,  an  exhibition 
of  skill  is  spoken  of,  which  attracted  the  attention  and  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  the  people  of  a  large  city. 

(1)  Scut.  Here.  v.  25.  ^   (2)  lUad.  1.  10.  v.  513.      (3)  v.  679. 
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give  tfam  credit  for  utility :  but  how  thejr  tdiould  beot. 
bcoome  so  general  amcmg  the  inhabitants  erf*  rocky,  ,^J!!^^ 
mountainous  Greece;  how  the  distant  Britons  should 
vrive  at  that  surprising  perfection  in  the  use  of 
them,  whidi  we  find  they  possessed  when  the  Ro- 
man legions  first  uivaded  diis  Ua&d,  eq>ecially  as  the 
same  mode  of  fighting  was  little,  if  at  all  practised 
among  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  is  less  obvious  to 
€onjecture^^  There  is  however  a  passage  in  Hero-  Merodot. 
dotus,  which  furnishes  at  least  some  degree  of  solu- 
tion tat  the  difficulty.  The  country  north  of  the 
Danube,  he  says,  abounded  with  horses,  very  small, 
but  swift  and  hardy.  Unable  to  carry  men,  they 
were  commonly  used  in  chariots,  and  thus  made 
highly  ^  serviceable.  In  the  early  ages  probaUy, 
through  deficiency  of  pasture  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year,  horses  would  not  generally  attain  any  con- 
siderable size  in  Greece  or  in  Britain;  and  the 
Asiatic  practice  of  u«ng  chariots  in  wa^,  if  through 
^  Phenician  commerce,  or  any  other  means,  once 
communicated,  might  thus  readUy  obtain,  even  in 
our  distant  iland.  Caesar's  praise  of  the  British  cha-  Oe  seHo . 
riot  forces,  ^  that  they  possessed  at  the  same  time  ^-^  ^^ 
*  the  celerity  of  horse,  and  the  stability  of  foot,'  is 
no  vulgar  praise ;  tho,  to  us  at  diis  <^y,  it  is  not 
veiy  clear,  fix)m  his  description,  how  such  a  method 
of  fighting  should  earn  it* 

The  combat  of  the  chiefs,  so  repeatedly  described 
by  Homer,  advancuig  to  ingage  singly  in  front  of 
dieir  line  of  battle,  is  apt  to  strike  a  modem  reader 

^  Anian  (1)  says,  that  the  Gauls  and  Gennaiis  did  not  use 
chariots  in  war.  Strabo  sajs,  that  some  tribes  of  the  Gauls  did 
use  them.  Bat  Caesar^s  omiasion  of  all  mention  of  the  practice 
among  those  nations  is  Htopia  proof  that,  if  it  obtained  at  all,  it 
was  not  extensive. 

(1)  Tact.  p.  52.  ed.  AmsteU  k  Lips.  1750. 
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CHAP,    wit^  an  appearance  of  absurdity  perhaps  much  be« 
^^^gi^^  yond  the  reality.    Before  the  use  of  fire-arms  that 
practice  was  not  uncommon  when  the  art  of  i^rar 
De  BeUo    was  at  its  greatest  perfection.     Caesar  himself  gives» 
Lsl^c. 43.  ^^  evident  satisfoction,  a  very  particular  account 
of  a  remarkable  advanced  combat  in  which,  not  ge- 
nerals indeed,  but  two  centurions  of  his  army  in- 
gaged.     The  Grecian  chiefs  of  the  heroic  age,  like 
the  kni^ts  of  the  times  of  chivalry,  had  armor  pxx>- 
bably  very  superior  to  that  of  the  common  soldiers  ; 
and  this,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  superior 
skill,  acquired  by  assiduous  practice  amid  unbound- 
ed leisure,  would  make  this  skirmishing  much  less 
dangerous  than  on  first  consideration  it  may  appear, 
'f'he  effects  also  to  be  expected  from  it  were  not  un- 
important :  for  it  was  very  possible  for  a  few  men 
of  superior  strength^  activity,  and  skill,  superior  also 
by  the  excellence  of  their  defensive  armor,  to  create 
disorder  in  the  close  array  of  the  enemy's  phalanx. 
They  threw  their  weighty  javelins  from  a  distance, 
while  none  dared  advance  to  meet  them  but  chiefs 
equally  well  armed  with  themselves ;  and  from  the 
soldiers  in  the  ranks  they  had  little  to  fear,  because, 
in  that  close  order,  the  dart  could  not  be  thrbwn 
with  any  advantage**.     Occasionally  indeed  we  find 
some  person  of  inferior  name  advancing  to  throw 
his  javelin  at  a  chief  occupied  against  some  pther, 
but  retreating  again  immediately  into  the  ranks  :  a 
resource  not  disdained  by  the  greatest  heroes  when 

^  The  vast  force  with  which  the  heroes  of  old  are  reported 
to  have  thrown  their  javelins  has  been,  i  know  with  some,  al- 
most an  incredibility ;  but  those  who  faiave  seen  the  Armenian 
Philipjpo  throw  a  stick  (the  man  who  commnnicated  to  the  So* 
ciety  for  Inconragement  of  Arts  the  method  of  preparing  Tur- 
key leather)  will  know  that  Homer's  descriptions  require  little 
if  any  allowance  for  poetical  exaggeration.  Philippe  had  been  a 
horse  soldier  in  the  Persian  service. 
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danger  pressed.    Hector  himself  having  thrown  his    sixrr. 
javelin  ineffectually  at  Ajax,  retires  towards  his  pdia*  ^.^l^!^ 
lanx,  but  is  overtaken  by  a  stone  of  enormous  wei^t,  niad.  l  u. 
which  brings  him  to  tiie  groimd*    If  from  die  death 
or  wounds  of  chiefs,  or  slaughter  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  soldiers,  any  confusion  arose  in  the  pha* 
lanxy  the  shock  of  the  enemy's  phalanx,  advancing 
in  perfect  order,  must  be  irresistible^^. 

Another  practice  common  in  Homer's  time  is  by 
no  means  equally  defensible,  but  on  the  contrary 
marks  great  barbarism ;  that  of  stopping  in  the  heat 
of  action  to  strip  the  slain.  Often  this  paltry  pas- 
sion for  possessing  the  spoil  of  the  enemy  super- 
seded all  other,  even  the  most  important  and  most 
deeply  interesting  objects  of  batde.  The  poet  him-  lUad.  i.  6. 
self  was  not  unaware  of  the  danger  and  inconve-  i^'^y%^ 
niency  of  the  practice,  and  seems  even  to  have 
aimed  at  a  reformation  of  it.  We  find,  indeed,  in 
Homer's  warfare,  a  remarkable  mixture  of  barbarism 
with  regularity.  Tho  the  art  of  forming  an  army  in 
phalanx  was  known  and  conunonly  practised,  yet 
the  business  of  a  general,  in  directing  its  operations, 
was  lost  in  the  passion,  or  we  may  call  it  fashion,  of 
the  great  men  to  signalize  themselves  by  acts  of 
personal  courage  and  skill  in  arms.  Achilles  and 
Hector,  the  first  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  excel  only  in 
the  character  of  fighting  soldiers :  as  generals  and  l  is.  y. 
directors  of  the  war,  they  are  inferior  to  many.    In-  i<^«**^ 

^  The  expressions  IgoXfi^o;, — he  S*  Uogs  ^rpofiA^wv  (1), — cUf* 
Migun  9k  i^9S  ^«^^^  (2),  applied  to  the  cliieft;  and^ip^^ 
cb^puvf — rup/i)^  ofn^Uac  (3),  applied  to  tlie  phalaDX,  mark 
clearly  the  diiSerence  of  the  two  modes  of  iogagement  The 
mamier  of  a  general  infagement  in  Homer's  thne  maj  perhaps 
beat  be  gathered  from  the  13th  book  of  the  lUad :  that  of  the 
close  ^ht  of  infantry,  in  particubr,  from  the  action  mider  the 
direction  of  Ajaz,  described  in  the  nth  book. 

(1)  niad.  1.  16.  ▼.  571.  673.      (ft)  Iliad.  1.  13.  ▼.  165.  kl.  14.  v.  408. 
(3)  Uiad«  1.  16.  T.  615.  k  618. 
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CHAP,  deed  while  the  fate  of  battles  depended  so  much  oit 
.^^^^  the  skirmishing  of  the  chiefs,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  prejudice  should  obtain  which  set  the  able  arm. 
In  vulgar  estimation,  above  the  able  head*  But  the 
poet  obviously  means  to  expose  the  absurdity  and 
mischievous  consequence  of  that  prejudice,  where 
Iliad.  1.22.  he  makes  Hector,  in  a  late  repentance,  acknowlege 
^'^'  the  superior  abilities  of  Polydamas.  Yet  Homer's 
own  idea  of  the  duties  of  an  officer,  tho  he  certainly 
possessed  veiy  extensive  and  very  accurate  know- 
lege  both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  war  of  his 
own  age,  was  still  very  imperfect  Of  all  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Uiad,  unless  we  should  except  Ulysses 
and  Nestor,  Agamemnon  is  represented  as  most  in- 
1. 5.V.  528.  dowed  with  the  qualifications  of  a  general :  and  yet, 
&j.  14. r.  coming  forward  in  the  midst  of  a  doubtful  battle, 
when  we  might  expect  the  able  commander  to  show 
himself,  we  find  nothing  more  from  him  than  ex- 
iwa.'^'  hortation  to  bold  exertion.  Merion,  an  officer  very 
high  both  in  rank  and  estimation,  happening  to 
break  his  spear  in  action,  immediately  quits  his  com* 
1. 4.y.293.  ^^^^  to  go  to  Ws  tent  and  provide  himself  with  ano- 
ther weapon.  Nestor  giving  orders  for  an  approach- 
ing batde,  calls  the  infantry  '  the  prop  of  war ;'  but 
his  directions  are  almost  confined  to  the  charioteers, 
and  even  to  them  discretionary  :  and,  upon  the 
whole,  to  show  the  troops  the  way,  more  than  to 
command  them,  seems  to  have  been  the  business  of 
.the  chiefs.  Excepting  indeed  in  the  single  circum** 
stance  of  forming  the  army  in  (H:tier  of  batde,  so  far 
from  the  general,  we  scarcely  ever  discover  even 
the  officer  among  Homer's  heroes*  It  is  not  till 
most  of  the  principal  Grecian  leaders  are  disabled 
by  wounds  for  the  duty  of  soldiers,  that  at  length 
they  so  far  take  upon  themselves  that  of  officers  as 
to  endevor  to  restore  order  among  their  broken  pha- 
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langes:  and  even  this  is  not  done  but  at  the  parti*  b&ct. 
cfilar  instigation  of  the  god  Neptune.  The  intro-  y^^^:^^ 
doction  of  a  deity  here  may  lead  to  suppose  that  the 
poet  himself  had  ideas  of  the  business  of  officers 
superior  to  the  practice  of  his  age.  But  after  only 
general  expressions  concerning  the  attention  paid  to 
restore  order  and  give  efficacy  to  the  phalanges^, 
we  find  a  detail  ot  methods  taken  to  make  the  most 
of  the  particular  strength  and  skill  of  the  ablest  in- 
dividuals^  as  if  that  were  a  matter  of  greater  impor- 
tance. 

We  might,  however,  yet  more  wonder  at  another 
deficiency  in  Homer's  art  of  war,  were  it  not  still 
universal  throughout  those  rich  and  populous  coun- 
tries where  mankind  was  first  civilized.  Even  among 
Ac  Turks,  who,  far  as  they  have  spred  over  the 
finest  part  of  Europe,  retain  pertinaciously  every  de- 
fect of  their  antient  Asiatic  customs,  the  easy  and 
apparently  obvious  precaution  of  posting  and  reliev- 
ing sentries,  so  essential  to  the  safety  of  armies,  has 
never  obtained.  When,  in  the  ill  turn  of  the  Gre- 
cian afiairs,  constant  readiness  for  defence  became 
more  especially  necessary,  it  is  mentioned  as  an  in- 
stance of  soldiership  in  the  active  Diomed,  that  he 
slept  on  his  arms  without  his  tent :  but  no  kind  of 
watch  was  kept :  all  his  men  were  at  the  same  time 
asleep  around  him ;  and  the  other  leaders  were  yet 
less  prepared  against  surprize.  A  guard,  indeed, 
selected  firom  the  army,  was  set,  in  the  manner  of 
a  modem  grand-guard  or  out-post:  but,  tho  com- 
manded by  two  officers  high  both  in  rank  and  repu- 
tation, yet  the  commander-in-chief  expresses  his  fear 

®  Tou^  6'  ftvToi  Bcufikrfis  Jx6tf|Mov,  ourofi^voi  vt$p. 

Iliad.!.  1 4. V.  379. 
At  the  same  time, 
Tp^{^  aS«'Mp<Mdflvfo6#favffttdi|M(''£«rbf.-— T.  388. 

VOL.  I.  19 
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CHAP,  thaty  overcome  with  &tigue,  the  whole  might  fell 
^^!^^^  asleep  and  totally  forget  their  duty**.  The  Trojans, 
who  at  the  same  time,  after  their  success,  slept  on 
the  field  of  battle,  had  no  guard  appointed  by  autho- 
ri^,  but  depended  wholly  upon  the  interest  which 
every  one  had  in  preventing  a  surprize :  *  They  ex- 

*  horted  one  another  to  be  watchful,'  says  die  poet. 
niad.1.10.  But  the  allies  all  slept ;  and  he  subjoins  the  reason^ 

*  For  they  had  no  children  or  wives  at  hand.'  How- 
ever, tho  Homer  does  not  expressly  blame  the  de- 
fect, or  propose  a  remedy,  yet  he  gives,  in  the  sur- 
prize of  Rhesus,  an  instance  of  the  disasters  to  which 
armies  are  exposed  by  intermission  of  watching,  that 
might  admonish  his  fellowcountrymen  to  improve 
their  practice, 

▼.  471.  The  Greeks,  and  equally  the  Trojans  and  their 

allies,. incamped  with  great  regulariQr,  and  fortified, 
if  in  danger  of  an  attack  from  a  supericx*  enemy. 
Indeed  Homer  ascribes  no  superioriQr  in  the  art 
of  war,  or  even  in  personal  courage,  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  Even  those  inland  Asiatics,  afterward 
so  unwarlike^^,  are  put  by  him  upon  a  level  with  the 
bravest  people.  He  gives  the  Mysians  the  charac- 
ter of  persevering  bravery'''* ;  and  the  Lycians  are 
included  with  the  Trojans  and  Dardanians  under  a 
very  honorable  epithet,  which  bespeaks  them  ap- 
proved good  soldiers  in  close  fight''*.  The  tumultu- 
ous noise  in  the  Trojan  army,  mentioned  in  the 

1.4.T.437.  same  passage  of  the  Iliad  where  the  praise  of  steddy 
silence  is  given  to  the  Greeks,  the  poet  himself  ex- 

«t  -  -  -  *uXaxiitf  iiftieay^  Xa^cjvrai. — Iliad.  1.  10.  ▼.  99. 

"OxXog*  as  iSschylus  contemptuonslj  calls  them. 

Pen.  p.  127.  ed.  H.  8tepli. 
^^  lUfrc^fMi.     Iliad.  1.  14.  v.  512. 
7t  'AyxH>'a:xnrai    Iliad.  1. 1 5.  y .  425,  ii  aL 
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preasly  accounts  for;  ascribing  it,  not  to  any  inferi-* 
ority  in  discipline,  but  to  the  variety  of  liuiguages 
spoken  aimmg  the  Trojan  allies,  which  made  the 
detiyery  of  ofders,  and  acting  in  concert,  works  (^ 
difficulty.  Tents,  like  those  now  in  use^  seem  to 
liave  been  a  late  invention.  The  antients,  on  desul* 
tory  expediticms,  and  in  marching  through  a  coun* 
try^  slept  with  no  shelter  but  their  cloaks,  as  our 
light  troops  often  carry  none  but  a  blanket.  When  mad.i.s4. 
they  remained  l<mg  on  a  spot  they  hutted.  Achil-  J^'^'^^g^ 
les's  tent  or  hut  was  built  of  fir,  and  thached  with 
reeds :  and  it  seems  to  have  had  several  apartments. 
Navigation  had  been  much  practised,  long  before 
Ifomer,  in  small  open  vessels,  nearly  such  as  are  still 
common  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the«poet  gives 
no  hint  of  any  late  advancement  of  the  art.  The 
seas,  indeed,  which  nearly  surround  Greece,  are 
sii^ularly  adverse  to  improvements  upon  that  vast 
scale  which  oceans  require,  and  which  modem  times 
have  produced.  Broken  by  innumerable  headlands 
and  ilands,  with  coasts  mostly  mountainous,  and  hi 
some  parts  of  extraordinary  height,  the  Grecian  seas 
are  beyond  others  subject  to  sudden  and  violent 
storms.  These  united  circumstances,  which  have 
made  the  Greeks  of  all  ages  excellent  boatmen,  have 
contributed  much  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
seamen.  The  skill  and  experience  of  the  pUot,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term,  are  constantly  wanted :  the 
science  of  the  navigator  is  of  little  avdl :  even  the 
compass  is  comparatively  useless  in  the  JEgedit*  The 
Mediterranean  vessels  now,  not  excepting  the  French, 
which  are  mosdy  navigated  by  Mediterranean  sail- 
ors, never  keep  die  sea  there  but  with  a  fair  wind. 
The  English  aJone,  accustomed  in  all  their  surround- 
ing waters,  to  a  bolder  navigation,  commonly  ven- 
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ture  in  the  Archipelago  to  work  to  windward^* 
&dls  were  used  in  fair  winds  in  Homer's  time ;  but 
the  art  of  sailing  was  extremely  imperfect.  The 
niiariner's  ^dependence  was  on  his  oars,  which  no 
vessel  was  without  For  in  seas  so  landlocked,  yet 
so  tempestuous,  the  greatest  danger  was  to  the  stout- 
est ship.  Light  vessels,  which  with  their  oars  could 
creep  along  ^e  coast,  watch  the  weather,  make  way 
in  calms,  and,  on  any  threatening  appearance,  find 
shelter  in  shoal  water,  or  upon  an  open  beach,  were 
what  Grecian  navigation  peculiarly  required.  The 
Phenicians,  for  their  commerce,  used  deeper  ships, 
accommodated  to  then*  more  open  seas  and  longer 
voyages.  But  with  such  weapons  only  as  the  an- 
tients  knew,  and  in  seas  where  calms  as  well  as 
storms  were  frequent,  vessels  of  the  galley  kind, 
which,  by  their  oars,  could  attack,  or  oppose  attacks, 
on  all  sides,  in  all  winds,  or  without  wind,  were 
alone  fit  for  naval  action*  Without  artillery  indeed, 
ships  like  the  modem  could  scarcely  at  all  ingage. 
Th^  term  IcHig  ships,  both  with  Greeks  and  Romans, 


^  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  Essay  on  Homer,*  has  remarked  an 
logous  circumstance  in  the  navigation  of  the  Adriatic.  I  re- 
memher  to  have  heard  an  English  captain  of  a  Tnrkey  ship,  a 
man  of  knowlege  and  character,  saj,  that  he  did  not  scrapie, 
in  tolerable  weather,  to  work  to  windward  within  the  Arches 
(as  our  seamen  call  the  Archipelago,  which  is  itself  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  modem  Greek  Aigiopelago)  but  he  made  it  a  mle 
never  to  take  off  lus  clothes,  and,  without  leaving  orders  to  be 
called  in  the  instant  of  any  threatening  appearance  in  the  sky, 
or  any  dubious  sight  of  land,  never  to  quit  his  deck. 

Since  the  6rst  publication  of  tliis  note,  I  liave  observed  that 
Mr.  Gibbon  derives  Archipelago  from^A/iov  fi'lXa/o^,  Holy  sea, 
so  called,  he  says,  from  the  "Ayiov  opo^,  Monte  santo,  Holy 
mountain,  formerly  Athos.  All  the  mooem  pe<^le  of  the  south 
of  Europe  have  indeed  been  fond  of  sainting  every  thing.  Thus 
the  Sabine  mountain,  so  well  known  from  Horace  by  its  antient 
name  Soracte,  is  become  with  the  modem  Italians  Sent  ^Oreste^ 
and  thus  possibly  some  of  the  modern  Greeks  may  have  con- 
verted Aiyeiov  w's'Xayoc  into  ATyov  *i)^yoe. 
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conmoxdy  distinguished  their  ships  of  war  from  ve9-    mar. 
sek  of  burden,  which  were  called  round  ships.    Mr*  ,^^:^^ 
Wood  has  supposed  that  naval  actions  were  un- 
known in  Homer's  time :  but  this  appears  unlikel  j, 
and  some  terms  used  by  the  poet  seem  to  prove  the 
contrary^^    The  Grecian  vessels  were  yet  without  Thucyd. 
decks  :  anchors  also  were  unknown ;  nor  does  tiiere 
seem  any  foundation  for  a  common  notion,  that  lai^ 
stones  were  used  as  anch(x^.     It  was  usual  to  moor 
vessels  to  large  stcoies  found  or  placed  on  the  shore^* : 
but  when  any  stay  was  made  at  a  port,  the  vessel 
itself  was  drawn  out  of  the  water  upon  the  beach. 
For  the  manner  of  antient  navigation  requiring  that 
the  construction  of  the  vessel  should  be  adapted  to 
Tomng  more  than  sailing,  the  depth  of  the  vessel 
must  be  small,  and  the  hands  to  work  it  many.   Ac* 
commodations  were  therefore  unavoidably  scanty ; 
snd  health  as  well  as  convenience  would  require 
that  the  crew  should  live  ashore  when  not  wanted 
aboard.    We  may  compute  the  size  of  the  latest 
vessels  used  in  Homer's  age,  from  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  men  mentioned  to  have  been  carried  by  any 
one  vessel  of  Agamemnon's  fleet,  which  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty ;  or  perhaps  still  better  from 
the  crew  of  die  Phaeacian  vessel  appointed  to  carry  ody«B.i.8. 
Ulysses  to  Ithaca ;  they  were  fi%-two,  all  rowers.  ^-  ^4— 64, 
This  vessel  had  a  moveable  mast,  mentioned  in  the  « 

lingular  number,  and  sails  in  the  plural.  Hempen 
cordage  seems  to  have  been  unknoMm :  its  purposes 
were  supplied  by  leathern  thongs.  The  principal 
constellations  of  our  hemisphere,  and  the  apparent 
courses  of  the  sun  and  stars  had  been  observed ; 
with  the  help  of  which  die  Greeks  were  able  to 

f*  Particularly  vo^fiax*-     lHad.  1.  15.  v.  389.  &  677. 

Odyss.  I.  13.  V.  77. 
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CHAP,    navigate  as  far  as  Cyprus,  Phenicia,  and  Egypt^S 

^^JJ;^  tho  their  commerce  yet  seldom  led  them  beyond 

the  ^gean.    The  seas  westward  of  Greece  wera 

less  practised.    Sicily  remained  a  subject  for  fable» 

Wood  on    as  the  habitation  of  giants  and  monsters.    The  dan* 

gers  of  the  Adriatic  shores  to  coasting  navigators 

dtrabo,!.   kept  them  unexplored:  and  Strabo,  deducing  his 

'  ^'  ^*    proof  finom  Homer,  says  that  the  Euxine  was  thought 

another  ocean,  and  little  more  known  than  the  At« 

lantic. 

Of  the  sciences,  Astrokoht  would  naturally  be 
among  the  first  to  ingage  the  attention  of  men.  Its 
objects  can  neither  escape  notice,  nor  fail  of  excit- 
ing wonder ;  and  its  utility  would  quickly  become 
obvious.  The  means  of  computing  times  and  sea- 
sons, to  know  when  new  fruits  and  fresh  harvests 
might  be  expected^  were  among  first  necessities. 
The  sun,  by  its  apparent  daily  revolution,  gave  a 
division  of  time  perfecdy  obvious.and  highly  useful ;. 
but  not  affording  easy  means  for  proceeding  to  the 
computation  of  seasons.  It  would  soon  be  observed, 
even  in  low  latitudes,  that  the  seasons  followed  the 
sun's  apparent  annual  revolution ;  but  to  calculate 
that  revolution,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  was 
a  business  not  soon  to  be  accomplished.  The  moon 
therefore,  by  the  striking  and  rapid  changes  in  its 
appearance!,  was,  among  the  celestial  luminaries,  the 
readiest  instrument  for  calculation  of  time  beyond  a 
small  number  of  days ;  and  has  accordingly  been 
the  first  used  among  all  uncultivated  people.  Hence, 
and  not  from  any  predilection  for  darkness  and 
gloomy  ideas,  to  which  it  has  been  absurdly  enough 

^*  See  the  accoaot  of  Ulysses^  voyage  from  the  Uand  of  Ca- 
lypso (1).  With  a  fair  wind  all  the  way,  he  was  seventeea 
days  oat  of  sight  of  land.  ^ 

(l)Odjrtt.l.  5.  T.  S70. 
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attribated,  arose  that  practice  of  our  Teutonic  an-  sect. 
cestors,  which  we  still  in  part  retain,  of  reckoning  ,,^111^ 
time  by  nights  rather  than  by  days.  It  became  then 
the  bu^ess,  through  the  obvious  changes  of  the 
moon,  to  ascertain  the  less  discernible  but  fiear  more 
impcxiant  changes  of  the  sun,  which  govern  the 
seasons.  Twelve  revolutions  of  the  inferior  were 
feund  nearly  equal  to  one  of  the  greater  luminary ; 
and  three  himdred  and  fifty-four  days,  or  twelve 
months  of  twenty-nine  and  thir^  days  alternately, 
were  assigned  for  the  term  of  a  year.  This  method 
of  computing  time  seems  to  have  passed  from  the 
East  into  Greece ;  where  it  became  so  established 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  return  of  days 
for  civil  business  and  religious  ceremonies,  that, 
notwithstanding  its  extreme  inconveniences,  the 
more  accurate  subsequent  calculations  of  the  year 
could  never  intirely  supersede  its  use.  But  a  year 
thus  deficient  by  near  eleven  days  and  a  half  of  the 
real  period  of  the  earth's  revolution  round  the  sun, 
presently  led  to  so  erroneous,  a  computation  of  sea- 
sons, that  the  husbandman  particularly  would  find 
it  utterly  unfit  for  his  purpose.  In  climates,  there- 
fore, where  the  sky  was  seldom  long  obscured  by 
vapors,  the  stars  were  soon  found  far  more  accuv^te 
directors  than  the  moon ;  while  their  chaBges  iv^re 
far  more  readily  distinguished  than  those  d^  the  9un. 
Accordingly  Hesiod,  in  his  Treatise  on  Husbandry, 
marks  the  seasons  for  various  works  by  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  stars;  and  we  learn  from  his 
poems,  and  from  Homer,  that,  in  their  early  s^,  ikfi  Hiad*  i.iff* 
more  remarkable  stars  of  our  hemisphere  were  al-  L22.V.I9. 
ready  classed  in  constellations,  nearly  in  the  same  ^^^j^ 
manner  and  by  the  same  names  as  at  this  day.  Ig- 
norance of  astronomy  we  find  mentioned  by  ^schy- 
lus,  speaking,  in  the  person  of  Prometheus,  of  the 
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CHAP.  State  of  mankind  in  the  first  ages,  as  a  mark  of  the 
^^'  deepest  barbarism ;  and  observation  of  the  stars  a» 
the  first  thing  necessary  to  civilized  life^^  In  our 
northern  climate,  the  shortness  of  the  summer^nights 
and  the  coldness  of  the  winter,  together  with  the 
greater  fi'equency  of  obscuring  vapors,  make  the 
stars  less  objects  for  the  husbandman ;  while  the 
greater  varie^  in  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun,  if 
the  exactness  with  which  the  year  is  now  divided  by 
more  artificial  helps  did  not  render  it  needless,  would 
in  a  great  degree  answer  the  same  purpose ;  and 
accordingly  we  still  often  find  among  our  husband- 
men surprizing  accuracy  in  observing  the  sun.  But 
the  people  of  lower  climates,  deprived  of  the  plea- 
sant moderation  of  our  summer-days,  live,  in  the  hot 
season,  almost  only  in  the  night,  and  thus  become 
astronomers  naturally  and  almost  necessarily^. 

The  knowlege  of  the  cure  of  internal  diseases 
made,  it  should  seem,  in  Homer's  age,  no  part  of 
the  science  of  Physic.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
poet  nowhere  speaks  in  plain  terms  of  sickness. 
Diseases  indeed,. and  mortal  ones,  are  mentioned, 
but  as  the  effect  always  of  the  immediate  stroke  of 
the  Deity,  and  jiot  of  anything  in  the  oommoa 
course  of  nature.     They  seem  thus  to  have  been 

^*Hv  S^  oiSfv  ttJOToTs  ours  ^IfMiro^  T^xfMif, 
Our*  MsfUiSovs  figos^  ours  xa^ff^ou 
eigtvs  fiifimw*  (ixx*  a/tsp  yvCtii/n€  ro  rav   . 

"Ai^uiv  l^si^a,  xai  dxtifxgirovg  66(fSi€, 

Prometh.  Vinct.  p.  31.  ed.  H.  Steph. 

^  Praeterea  tam  sunt  Arcturi  sidera  nobis 

Hoedorumque  dies  servandi,  et  lucidus  anguis ; 
Quam  quibus,  &c. — Virg.  Georg.  L  207. 
Tbe  learned  Jesuit  Ruaeus,  the  Delphin  annotator  on  Virgil, 
seems  to  have  been  too  much  of  a  Pansian  to  enter  into  his  au- 
thor's ideas  generally  in  the  didactic  parts  of  the  Georgics,  and 
he  has  not  Icnown  what  to  make  of  the  reference  to  the  stars 
as  the  husbandman's  almanac. 
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esteemed  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill  sEdr. 
to  relieve.  The  epidemical  tsickness  of  the  army  ,^^i^^^ 
before  Troy  was  occasioned  by  the  darts  of  Apollo, 
and  could  be  removed  only  by  the  prayers  of  Chry- 
sis.  That  scanty  knowlege  of  nature  to  which  the 
age  had  arrived,  was  applied  only  to  relieve  the  ef- 
fects of  external  violence  upon  the  human  frame. 
Skin  in  surgery  was  in  the  highest  esteem^ ;  tho  it  :l 

seems  to  have  gone  no  farther  than  to  the  extraction 
of  the  instrument  of  a  woimd,  and  the  application 
of  a  few  simples  for  stopping  haemorrhages,  and  as- 
suaging inflammations.  Charms  and  incantations, 
therefore,  were  sometimes  called  to  its  assistance, 
or  even  to  'supply  its  place.  Ulysses,  when  very 
young,  being  woimded  by  a  wild  boar,  the  haemor- 
rhage was  stopped  by  incantation''*. 


SECTION  IV. 

.  Of  the  Matmert  of  the  early  Oreeki. 

The  manners  of  a  people  receive  their  tone  from  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances  ;  climate  ;  soil ;  ex- 
tent of  territory;  population;  religion;  government, 
monarchal  or  republican,  vigorous  and  permanent, 
or  weak  and  changeable  ;  system  of  jurisprudence  ; 
administration  of  justice,  reaidy  and  certain,  or  feeble 
and  irregular;  science;  arts;  commerce;  commu- 
nication with  strangers.  We  find  accordingly  the 
manners  of  the  Homeric  age  distinguished  from 
those  of  following  times  in  Greece,  by  many  charac- 

Iliad.Lll.v.  514. 
» *Ev0Eoi^«    Odyss.  1.  19.  v.  457. 

VOL.  I.  20 
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teristical  lines ;  and  we  may  observe  throughout  a 
strong  oriental  tinge,  which  afterward  very  much 
faded  away*  Migrations  firom  the  East  into  Greece 
had  ceased  before  Homer:  but  the  eastern  mer- 
chants still  ingrossed  the  litde  commerce  of  the 
Grecian  towns.  Afterward,  whether  fix>m  a  repub- 
lican jealousy  of  for^iners ;  whether  from  a  republi- 
can industry  with  increased  population ;  whether 
from  a  republican  frugality,  with  the  naturally  at- 
tending disposition  to  decry  forein  luxuries;  or  whe- 
ther the  propensity  to  piracy  among  the  Greeks, 
with  increased  naval  strength,  deterred  commerce, 
the  intercoxirse  between  the  two  countries  lessened. 
The  distinguishing  features  in  the  Homeric  manners 
are  that  licentiousness,  and  that  hospitality,  together 
with  the  union,  at  first  view  so  strange  to  us,  of  the 
highest  dignities  with  the  meanest  emplojntients, 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  East  so  remarkably 
through  all  ages.  These  are,  however,  not  the  pe- 
culiar growth  of  any  soil  and  climate.  The  two 
first  are  the  seldom  filing  produce  of  defective  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  other  will  everywhere  be  found 
in  an  imimproved  state  of  society.  The  resemblance 
borne,  till  within  this  century,  by  the  manners  of  the 
Highland  Scots  to  those  of  the  Orientals,  in  these 
particulars,  is  striking.  But  in  Greece,  tho  the  ties 
of  blood  had  such  weight  with  the  people  among 
themselves,  yet  we  find  nothing  of  clanship,  nothing 
of  that  devoted  attachment  of  vassals  to  the  family 
of  a  chief,  which  distinguished  many  of  the  Orien- 
tals, as  well  as  our  northern  Highlanders.  While 
the  claims  of  hereditary  royalty  were  established  dn 
general  opinion,  some  respect  would  adhere  to  the 
known  posterity  of  a  popular  leader ;  but  superior 
personal,  qualities  were  always  necessary  to  main- 
tain even  the  possession  of  rank  aAd  wealdi. 
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There  is  a  passage  in  the  Odyssee  which  illus-    sect. 
trates  remarkably  at  the  same  time  the  government,  ^,,^i^^ 
the  morality,  and  the  religion  (rf  the  age.    It  was  odyw.!. 
proposed  among  the  suitors  of  Penelope  to4ui]Ui'her 
son  Telemachus,  and  divide  his  property.   Pne  only 
of  them  hesitated.    ^  To  kill  a  person  of  royal  race,' 
he  says,  *  is  no  light  matter.     Let  us  therefore  con- 

*  suit  the  gods.     If  the  laws  of  the  great  Jupiter  ap- 

*  prove,  myself  will  be  among  the  first  both  to  per-  *^ 
^  suade  and  to  strike  the  stroke :  but,  if  the  gods 

*  forbid,  I  advise  to  forbear.'  The  person  thus  re- 
presented seriously  expressing  doubt  whether  the 
foulest  murder  might  not  be  committed  with  appro- 
bation of  the  deity,  is  described  of  high  birth,  re- 
spectable character,  and  superior  understanding. 
But  murders  were  so  common  that,  without  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  enormity,  they  scarcely  left  a 
stain  upon  the  character  of  the  perpetrator.  Some 
of  the  favorite  personages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssee, 
as  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Original  Genius 
of  Homer  has  observed,  had  been  guilty  of  this 
€:rime,  and  had  fled  their  country  in  consequence  : 
not,  however,  to  escape  public  justice ;  but  to  avoid 
revenge  firom  the  relations  of  the  deceased.  Private 
revenge  we  know  was  formerly  almost  the  only  re- 
straint upon  the  most  atrocious  crimes  against  indi- 
viduals in  our  own  country,  and  still  more  in  the 

rest  of  western  Europe ;  insomuch  that,  in  the  weak-  Roben- 
ness  of  public  justice,  private  revenge  even  received  chwiet  v. 
the  sanction,  and  was  put  under  the  guidance  of  the 
law.  Hence  it  was  that  among  the  early  Greeks,  as 
in  general  through  the  East,  a  numerous  progeny 
was  so  particularly  esteemed  a  great  blessing  to  pa- 
rents. A  numerous  family  was  always  a  powerful 
fieonily :  it  could  do  justice  to  itself;  and,  if  imani- 
mously  so  inclined,  injure  others  with  impunity^ 
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But  ^  cruel^,  violence,  and  oppression,'  saja  the  wri- 
ter  just  meiitioned,  who  had  studied  (»iental  nvm- 
ners  from  the  life,  ^  are  so  evidently  the  result  of 
^  defeoliye  govenunent,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  look 
^  for  any  other  general  cause  of  the  scenes  of  this 
^  sort  with  which  Homer  abounds,  in  common  with 

*  other  antient  writers,  and  agreeably  to  the  present 
'  manners  of  the  East    For  when  every  man  is  in 

*  great  measure  }\xdg&  in  his  own  cause,  vices  of  this 
^  class  are  not  only  more  frequent,  but  less  criminal 
^than  in  a  civilized  state;  where  the  individual 
^transfers  his  resentments  to  the  commimity,  and 
^  private  injury  expects  redress  from  public  justice. 

*  Where  the  legislature  does  not  ings^  for  our  per- 
'  sonal  9ecur]Qr,  we  have  a  right  to  use  such  means 
'  as  are  in  our  power  to  destroy  the  a^ressor  who 
^  would  destroy  us.    In  such  cases  bodily  strength 

*  and  courage  must  decide  most  contests ;  while,  on 

*  the  other  hand,  craft,  cunning,  and  surprize,  are 
*the  legitimate  weapons  of  the  weak  against  the 
^  strong.  We  accordingly  find,  that  both  the  an- 
^  tient  and  the  modem  history  of  the  East  is  a  con^ 
^  tinned  scene  of  bloodshed  and  treachery.'  These 
very  just  reflections  may  teach  us  to  exercise  our 
pity  and  spare  our  censure  on  human  nature  in  such 
unfortunate  circumstances. 

^  Hospitality,'  says  the  same  writer,  who  had  in- 
joyed  such  peculiar  means  of  information  on  the 
subject,  ^  prevails  in  most  counMes,  and  in  the  dif- 
*ferent  provinces  of  each  country,  very  much  in 
^  proportion  to  the  idleness,  poverty,  and  insecuri^ 

*  which  attend  a  defective  police.  It  is  some  con- 
^  solation,  in  so  wretched  a  state  of  society,  that  this 

*  virtue  should  be  most  cultivated  where  it  is  most 

*  wanted*  In  Arabia,  the  rights  of  hospitali^,  so 
^  properly  called  the  Point  of  Honor  of  the  East,  are 
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'the  happy  substitute  of  positive  law;  wliich  in    sficr. 
'  some  degree  supplies  the  place  of  justice ;  con-  ,^J|^!^ 

*  necting,  by  a  voluntary  intercourse  of  good  offices, 

*  those  vagi^bond  tribes,  who  despise  legation,  de« 

*  ny  the  perfect  rights  of  mankind,  and  set  the  civil 

*  magistrate  at  defiance.    A  strong  instance  of  that 

*  sympathizing  principle  in  the  social  constitution  of 

*  our  own  nature,  which  the  wisest  government  will 
'incourage,  and  which  the  most  depraved  cannot 

*  suppress*'    In  confirmation  of  these  judicious  re* 
marks,  we  find  it  established  as  a  principle  in  Ho-  odyn.  i. 
mer,  that,  *  to  those  not  tcrtally  void  of  the  feelings  ^•^•"''• 
'  of  humani^,  the  guest  and  the  suppliant  should  be 

^  as  a  near  relation :'  and  he  gives  them  a  divine 
ri^t  to  kind  treatment,  ^  the  stranger,'  he  says, '  and 
^  the  poor  are  fixun  Jove.'    The  liberties  taken  by  odTit.  i. 
suppliant  strangers,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  ^i'^^^ 
them,  were  consonant  to  these  principles.    Ulysses,  58.  rid.  ft 
saved  alone  finom  shipwreck  on  an  unknown  coast,  i  I'/is.  t1 
goes  without  introduction  to  the  palace  of  the  king  *^'  ^•'• 
of  the  country,  which  is  represented  as  singularly 
rich  and  splendid,  enters  the  apartments,  and  finding 
the  king  and  queen  at  supper,  with  the  principal 
nobles,  abruptly  addresses  his  supplication  to  Uie 
queen.    Not  only  kindness  but  honor  is  immediate- 
ly shown  to  him ;  he  is  lodged  in  the  palace ;  and 
next  day  the  king,  recommending  him  to  favor  in 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  declares  at  the  same  time 
that  he  knows  not  who  he  is.    It  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  a  general  point  of  civility  not  hastily  to 
ask  any  stranger  who  he  was.     Telemachus  and  odyn. 
Mentor,  landing  in  the  port  of  Pylus,  find  the  vene-  *  '  ^'  * 
Table  Nestor,  prince  of  the  country,  with  the  assem- 
bled Pylian  people,  on  the  shore,  in  the  -midst  of 
the  ceremony  of  a  magnificent  public  sacrifice.   The 
strangers  are  no  sooner  perceived  approaching,  than 
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CHAP,  the  Pylians  crowd  to  meet  them,  salute  in  terms  of 
^^^J:^^  friendship,  and  invite  them  to  partake  of  the  feast 
which  always  followed  a  sacrifice,  and  which  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  an  essential  part  of  the  ceremo- 
ny. They  were,  however,  not  left  to  the  civility  of 
the  multitude :  Peisistratus,  son  of  Nestor,  advanc- 
ing before  the  rest,  took  them  by  the  hand,  and 
placed  them  at  table  by  his  royal  father  and  his 
elder  brother.  When  the  meal  was  over,  Nestor 
spoke  in  these  remarkable  terms :  *  Now  the  stran- 

*  gers  have  eaten  to  their  satisfaction,  it  will  be  pro- 

*  per  to  ask  them  who  they  are,  and  whence  they 

*  come.     Strangers,  who  are  you,  and  whence  cooie 

*  you,  navigating  the  watery  ways  ?  Is  it  for  any  busi- 

*  ness,  or  do  you  roam  at  large,  as  pirates  over  the 
^  sea ;  those  who  wander,  risking  their  own  lives, 

Thucyd.  <  and  bringing  evil  upon  others  V  Thucydides,  than 
whom  none  could  be  better  qualified  to  judge,  be- 
lieved this  to  be  a  faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of 
his  ancestors ;  and  he  observes  upon  it,  that  Nes- 
tor's question  was  in  the  common  way  of  inquiry, 
and  not  at  all  implying  doubt  whether  the  strangers 
were  worthy  of  his  hospitality,  or  fit  company  for  his 

odyn.  table,  tho  they  might  be  pirates.  Telemachus  and 
Peisistratus  sAerward,  going  as  hereditary  guests, 
but  not  personally  known,  to  Menelaiis  king  of 
Sparta,  neither  announce  themselves,  nor  does  any 
one  inquire  who  they  are.  The  king,  only  informed 
by  one  of  his  household  that  unknown  strangers, 
just  arrived  in  a  chariot,  are  waiting  without,  ex- 
presses displeasure  at  the  mention  of  a  doubt  whe- 
ther they  were  to  be  treated  in  the  palace,  or  pro- 
vided elsewhere ;  orders  that  they  should  be  imme- 
diately introduced  into  the  hall,  where  he  was  sit- 
ting at  a  public  supper  with  his  coiirt,  places  them 
by  himself  at  table,  and  then  tells  them  that,  after 
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tbey  have  supped,  he  will  ask  them  who  they  are,    9ECT. 
and  whence  they  came.    In  the  same  manner,  in  a  ,.^13^ 
former  part  of  the  poem,  Telemachus  himself  is  re-  ^**^"*  I' 
presented  expressing  indignation  at  the  least  delay 
of  civility  to  a  stranger  whom  he  observes  at  the 
gate  of  his  &ther's  palace  :'  goes  out  himself  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  tells  him  that  he  shall  first  sup,  and 
then  declare  his  elrand^^    From  these  offices  of  niad.i.6. 
hospitality,  once  performed,  new  and  still  more  sa-  2  aL 
cred  rights  arose,  which  did  not  expire  with  the  per- 
sons who  gave  origin  to  them,  but  descended  to  all 
the  posterity  of  either  party.    A  man  was  peculiarly 
bound  to  show  kindness  to  a  hereditary  guest ;  to 
tme  who  had  entertained  any  of  his  ancestors,  or 
who  had  been  entertained  by  them. 

How  necessary  this  generous  point  of  honor  was 
to  alleviate  the  miseries  to  which  mankind,  in  that 
unsettled  state  of  law  and  government,  were  liable, 
we  may  gather  from  many  lively  and  affecting  pic- 
tures scattered  through  Homer's  poems®*.  Beside 
Ae  general  incompetency  of  governments  to  secure 
internal  order,  the  best  regulated  were  in  perpetual 
danger  of  ruin  from  forein  enemies ;  and  this  ruin 
was  cruel,  was  complete.  *  These  are  the  evils,*  we 
are  told  in  the  Diad,  *that  follow  the  capture  of  a  K9.t.590. 
\  town :  the  men  are  killed ;  the  city  is  burned  to 

^  The  manners  of  chivalry  had  many  things  congenial  with 
those  of  heroic  times.  Shakespear  is  scarcely  copying  Homer 
when  he  makes  Belarins  thus  address  Imogen,  wandering  in  the 
disgoiseof  ahoy: 

Fair  youth,  come  in : 

Discourse  la  heavy,  fasting :  when  we've  supped, 
We'll  mannerly  demand  tibee  of  thy  story. 

Cymheline,  act  3. 

^  There  is  a  remarkable  one,  evidently  taken  from  the  poet's 
own  age,  in  a  simile  in  the  18th  book  of  the  Iliad,  v.  207.  See 
also  AndramachS's  speech,  Iliad,  b.  22.  v.  487 ;  and  Nestor's 
account  of  his  maroding  expedition  into  Eleia,  II.  b.  11.  v.  670. 
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CHAP.    *  the  ground ;  the  women  .and  children  of  all  ranks 

^^^^^^  *  are  carried  oflF*  for  slaves.'    *  Wretch  that  I  am/ 

Iliad.        says  the  venerable  Priam,  *  what  evil  does  the  great 

'  *  Jupiter  bring  on  me  in  my  old  age  !    My  sons  slain, 

*  my  daughters  dragged  into  slavery ;  violence  per- 
^  vading  even  the  chambers  of  my  palace  ;  and  the 
c  very  infants  dashed  against  the  ground  in  horrid 
'  sport  of  war.    I  m3rself,  slain  in  the  vain  office  of 

*  defence,  shall  be  the  prey  of  my  own  dogs,  per- 

*  haps  in  my  very  palace-gates !' 

Where  such  was  war,  the  manners  of  warribrs, 
even  of  the  noblest  characters,  could  not  be  without 
stains  of  barbarism  and  illiberality.  We  find,  in  the 
Iliad,  men  of  highest  rank,  meeting  in  battle,  ad^ 
dress  each  other  in  language  the  most  grossly  in* 
suiting :  they  threaten,  they  revile,  and  sometimes 
jest  in  a  very  unseemly  manner  on  the  misfortunes  of 
1. 8.  T.161.  their  adversaries.    ^  You  whom  the  Greeks  so  honor 

*  above  others,*  says  Hector  to  Diomed,  *  are  no  bet- 

*  ter  than  a  woman.  Go,  wretch !'  Then  follows 
the  reason  of  this  personal  anger :  *  You  think  to 
^  storm  our  city,  and  carry  off  our  women  in  your 
^  ships.*  After  this  the  added  threat  will  not  appear 
unreasonable.    *  My  arm,'  continues  Hector,  ^  shall 

*  first  send  you  to  the  infernal  deides.'  With  minds 
thus  heated,  and  manners  thus  roughened,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  we  find  chiefs  of  the  same  nation  and  army 
use  great  illiberality  of  language  one  to  another.  Of 
this,  not  to  mention  a  dispute  so  extreme  as  that 

1. 12.  T.     between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  Hector  in  a 
1. 23.  T.     speech  to  Polydamas,  and  O'flean  Ajax  to  Idome- 
473.         neus,  afibrd  remarkable  examples. 
1. 6.  V  66.      It  was  little  usual  to  give  quarter.     *  Why  so  ten- 

*  der-hearted  V  says  Agamemnon  to  Menelaus,  see- 
ing him  hesitate  while  a  Trojan  of  high  rank,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  disabled  by  being  thrown 
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fixnn  his  chariot,  was  begging  for  life :    ^  Are 
^  and  your  house  so  beholden  to  the  Trojans? 
^not   one   of  them  escape  destruction   from   our 

*  hands ;  no,  not  the  child  within  his  mother's  womb. 
'  JLet  all  perish  unmounted ;  let  not  a  vestige  of  them 
'be  seen  remaining.'  The  poet  gives  the  sane* 
lion  of  his  own  approbation  to  this  inhumanity, 
in  a  prince  by  no  means  generally  characterized  in- 
human :  '  It  was  justly  spoken,'  says  Homer ;  ^  and 

*  he  turned  his  brother's  mind.'  Menelaiis,  accord- 
ingly, pushed  away  the  noble  suppliant,  and  the 
king  of  men  himself  was  the  executioner  who  put 
the  unresisting  wretch  to  death.  Hector,  in  whom 
we  find  so  many  amiable  qualities,  was  not  less 
infected  with  this  barbarous  spirit  of  his  age.  When  m^,  i. 
he  had  killed  Patroclus,  and  stripped  him  on  the  ^"^^  ^*  ^^' 
spot  oi  his  rich  armor,  he  postponed  the  most  press- 
ing and  most  important  concerns,  equally  his  own 

and  his  country's,  to  the  gratification  of  weak  re- 
venge ;  losing  sight  of  all  the  greater  objects  of  bat- 
tle, while  he  struggled  for  the  naked  corse,  with  in- 
tention to  complete  its  contumely  by  giving  it  to 
be  devoured  by  Trojan  dogs;  and  to  make  his 
vengeance  lasting  by  depriving  it  of  those  funeral 
rites  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  times,  were  neces- 
sary to  the  repose  of  souls  after  death.  We  must 
not  therefore  wonder  that  the  common  Greeks  should 
delight  in  wounding  the  dead  body  of  Hector  him-  i.  22.  r. 
self,  when  he  was  soon  after  slain  ;  nor  ought  we  to  ^^• 
attribute  peculiar  ferocity  to  the  character  of  Achil- 
les, for  the  indignities  with  which  he  treated  it ; 
since  both  the  morality  and  the  religion  of  his  age, 
far  from  condemning  such  conduct,  evidendy  taught 
him  to  consider  it  as  directed,  not  indeed  by  hu- 
manity, but  by  social  affection,  and  inforced  by  that 
piety,  such  as  it  was,  which  the  gods  of  his  country 
VOL.  I.  21 
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CHAP,   required    When  the  unfoituiiate  mooarch  of  Tioy 
^^a^^  came  afterward,  in  person,  to  beg  the  body  of  his 
Iliad.  1.     heroic  son,  we  find  the  conduct  of  Achilles  marked 
by  a  superior  sphit  of  generous  humanity.   .  Yet  in 
the  very  act  of  granting  the  pious  request,  he  doubts 
if  he  is  quite  excusable  to  the  soul  of  his  departed 
friend,  for  remitting  the  extremity  of  vengeance 
which  he  had  meditated,  and  restoring  the  ccarse 
1.18.T.      to  receive  the  rites  of  burial.     Agreeably  to  this 
^''•*         cruel  spirit  of  warfare,  the  token  of  victoiy  was 
the  head  of  the  principal  person  of  the  vanquished 
slain,  fixed  on  a  post     The  milder  temper  of  a  more 
civilized  age  abolished  this  custom,  and  it  became 
usual  for  the  conqueror  to  suspend  only  a  suit  of  zr- 
mor  on  a  post ;  which,  thus  adorned,  was  termed  a 
Trophy.     Perhaps  fire-arms  have  contributed  to  hu- 
manise war.    The  most  cruel  strokes  to  individuals 
are  now  generally  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of 
chance  ;  for  it  seldom  can  be  ascertained  from  what 
hand  precisely  they  come,  and  revenge  thus  wants  its 
object.  Other  favorable  circumstances  it  is  true  have 
assisted ;  but  this,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  has 
had  its  share  in  making  revenge  alien  to  modem 
warfare. 

While  such  were  the  horrors  of  war,  continual- 
ly threatening,  not  frontier  provinces  of  extensive 
realms,  but  every  man's  door,  we  may  w<Mider  at  any 
progress  that  civility  and  the  arts  of  peace  had  made 
among  mankind  ;  that  wealth,  grandeur,  elegance,  or 
almost  anything  beyond  meer  necessaries  of  life, 
were  thought  worth  any  pains  to  acquire.  But,  amid 
the  alarms  of  violence  and  oppression,  the  spirit  of 
hospitality,  so  generally  diffused,  often  alleviated 
misfortune  ;  and,  even  in  the  crash  of  nations,  many 
individuals,  if  they  could  save  only  their  lives  from 
the  general  ruin,  were  at  no  loss,  for  resources.  This 
extensive  communication  of  the  rights  of  hospitality 
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of  powerful  effect  to  humanize  a  savage  people^    8X6T. 
to  excite  a  relish  for  elegance  in  style  of  living,  and  to  ,^!^ 
make  the  mwe  refined  joys  of  society  more  eagerly 
sought,  as  well  as  more  easily  obtained.    There  was 
in  Homer's  time  great  di&rence  in  the  poasesuons  of 
individuals ;  some  had  large  tracts  of  land  with  nume- 
rous herds  and  flocks ;  others  had  none.    This  state 
<^  things  is  generally  favorable  to  the  arts  ;  a  few, 
who  have  a  superabundance  of  wealth,  being  better 
able,  and  generally  more  willing  to  incourage  them 
ifaan  numbers  who  have  only  a  competency.    The 
eommunication  of  the  rights  of  hospitality  woulcl  also 
assist  towards  the  preservation  of  property  to  those 
fiamiilies  which  had  once  acquired  it    A  sort  of  asso* 
ciation  was  thus  formed,  which  in  some  degree  sup** 
plied  the  want  of  a  regular  administradon  of  law. 
Without  some  security  thus  derived  we  scarcely 
should  have  found  distinction  of  rank  so  strongly 
marked  as  it  is  in  Homer.    A  man  of  rank,  it  appears, 
might  be  known  by  his  gait  and  manners,  under  eve- 
ry disguise  of  a  mean  habit  and  mean  emplojntient 
This  could  never  be  without  a  wide  distinction  ex- 
isting through  successive  generations.    A  youth  is 
described,  elegant  in  his  dress,  and  delicate  in  his 
person ;  ^  such/  says  the  poet,  ^  as  the  sons  of  prin-  odju.  i. 
*  ces  usually  are.'     It  is  remarkable  that  the  youth,  ^^•^•**^' 
thus  described,  was  in  the  employment  of  a  shep- 
herd.    Strength,  however,  and  activity  always  go 
to  the  description  of  Homer's  men  of  rank :  but 
luxury,  such  as  it  was  in  those  days,  never  is  men- 
tioned as  unbecoming  a  hero  ;  tho  it  was  more  par- 
ticularly the  privilege  of  the  aged".     The  wealthy, 

V  The  speech  of  Ulysses,  himself  in  disguise,  to  his  father  ^ 

Laertes,  digging  in  his  garden,  is  remarkable  : 


/ 
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CHAP,    as  we  faare  already  observed,  had  houses  of  fi^estcmey' 
^^J!^^  spacious,  and  with  many  apartments  on  different 
floors ;  and  we  find  all  the  offices  to  be  expected  in 
a  great  family  performed  with  much  regularity®*. 
OdjN.  1.    The  directions  which  Penelope's  housekeeper  gives 
*  to  the  menial  servants,  for  the  business  of  the  day, 
might  still  serve  in  the  East  without  variation :  ^Go 
quickly,'  she  said,  ^  some  of  you  sweep  the  house, 
*  and  sprinkle  it ;  and  let  the  crimson  carpets  be 
^  spred  upon  the  seats ;  kt  all  the  tables  be  well 
'rubbed  with  sponges,  and  wash  carefully  the  bowls 
'  and  the  cups.     Some  of  you  go  immediately  to  the 
'  fountain  for  water.'    No  less  than  twenty  went  on 
l.»,r.     this  errand.    The  whole  number  of  maid-servants 
were  fifty ;  not,  however,  all  employed  in  household 
business ;  for  we  find  fifty  also  forming  the  estab- 
lishment of  Alcinous ;  of  whom,  *  some,'  says  the 
poet,  *  ground  at  the  mill,'  (an  employment  of  great 
Mabor,  while  handmills  alone  were  in  use)  'and 
^8ome  turned  the  spindle,  or  threw  the  shutde.' 

Odyss.  1.  24.  r.  264. 
The  commentators  have  obaerved  a  difficulty  in  (his  passage  ; 
'  hut  it  is  only  a  grammatical  difficulty ;  the  sense  seems  sufficiently 
obvious,  yet  the  passage  is  scarcely  to  be  translated  with  more 
exactness  than  we  find  in  Pope^s  version,  in  which  however  the 
characteristical  word  fj^iys^og, remains  unnoticed;  and  the  term 
monarch  is  used  for  jSoufiXsO^,  which  is  not  intended  here  for  so 
strict  a  sense,  being  put  as  a  general  term  for  a  nobleman,  or 
man  of  high  rank : — 

Nor  speaks  thy  form  a  mean  or  servile  mind. 

I  read  a  monarch  in  that  princely  air ; 

The  same  thy  aspect,  if  the  same  thy  care. 

Soft  sleep,  fair  garments,  and  the  joys  of  wine, 

These  are  the  rights  of  age,  and  should  be  thine. 

Pope's  Odyss.  b.  24.  v.  301. 

w  See  the  reception  of  Telemachus  at  Pylus  and  at  Sparta,  in 
the  3d  and  4th  books  of  the  Odyssee^  as  well  as  the  conduct  of 
Ulysses'  household,  in  various  parts  of  the  poem* 
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Men-servants  waited  at  meals;  and  diose  of  Ul}rs8e8'    sicT. 
household  are  described  as  comely  youths,  hand*  ,^J!^^m^^ 
somelj  clothed,  and  always  neat  in  their  appearance. 
Servants  of  both  «exes  sepm  to  have  been  all  slaves. 

It  appears,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
that  since  the  age  of  Hercules  and  Theseus,  con* 
»derable  progress  had  been  made  in  establishing 
the  powers  of  government  over  Peloponnesus  at 
least,  and  giving  security  to  the  country.  No  ap- 
prehension of  such  dangers  as  Theseus  found  in 
Ae  way  from  Tnezen  to  Athens,  is  mentioned  in 
Ae  account  of  Telemachus*s  journey  from  Pylus  to 
Sparta.  Without  attendants,  Telemachus  and  Pe-  06jw§.  i. 
isistratus  set  out  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  hwses.  ^^•^•^••* 
They  carry  with  them  provisions  for  the  day.  In 
the  evening  they  arrive  at  Pher«,  where  they  are 
entertained  by  Diocles,  a  chief  of  the  country.  The 
next  evening  they  arrive  at  Sparta ;  and  their  return* 
aflfords  no  more  variety  of  story. 

Homer  has  left  us  many  pictures  of  his  heroes  in 
their  hours  of  relaxation,  with  the  goblet  circulating. 
It  has  indeed  been  very  antiently  observed,  that  he 
shows  himself  strongly  disposed  to  social  and  con* 
vivial  injoyment.     Horace  has  aggravated  the  re- 
mark into  a  reproach^'.     Yet,  allowing  for  the  pe* 
culiarities  of  the  manners  of  the  heroic  ages,  most 
of  which  are  still  found  in  the  East,  there  is  great 
elegance  in  Homer's  convivial  meetings.     Once  he  odjis.  i. 
makes  express  mention  of  drunkenness:  but  the  Uinote^* 
anecdote  forms  a  strong  lesson  to  deter  from  that  ^«P;3a, 
vice ;  showing,  by  a  terrible  example,  that  persons  volume. 
of  highest  rank  and  most  respectable  character,  if 
they  yield  to  intemperance,  reduce  themselves  for 

^  LaocUboi  axgaitor  vini  vinosas  Homems. 

Horat.v.6.  Epist  19.L  1. 
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CHA?.  the  time  to  a  level  with  tlie  lowest -and  most  prc^* 
,^^^1^  gate,  and  are  liable  to  every  indignity.  But,  at  llie 
Odjuee.  feasts  ct  the  great,  the  sopg  of  the  bard  seldom  failed 
Tid!  &  1.  to  make  a  principal  part  of  the  entertainment.  The. 
iVZv!??.  "^^^  indeed  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  impor- 
1. 22.  T.     tsmce  in  the  household  establishment  of  every  weal- 

330  tc  \ 

23.  T.  133.  thy  chief.     Hisknowlege  and  memory,  in  the  de- 
ficiency of  books,  were  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
?*^^'h  library:  his  skill  in  music  and  poetry  was  to  con- 

l.p.16,16.  y  .        .       t  ti 

vey  mstruction  m  the  most  agreeable  manner,  and 
inform  even  when  pleasure  was  the  only  apparent 
?s^"m9  ^'^J^^^'  I^  ^^^  instance  Homer  attributes  extraor- 
'  dinary  authority  to  the  bard,  ^gistheus  could  not 
accomplish  his  purpose  of  possessing  himself  of  the 
person  of  Clytemnestra  and  the  principal  sway  in 
die  Ai^an  government,  till  he  had  removed  the 
bard,  whom  Agamemnon  had  appointed  to  be  chief 
counsellor  to  the  queen  in  his  absenceT 

Women,  in  the  Homeric  age,  injoyed  more  free- 
dom,  and    communicated  more    in  business  and 
amusement  among  men,  than  in  after  ages  has  been 
usual  in  those  eastern  countries ;  far  more  thanat 
Athens  in  the  florishing  times  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  the  Iliad  we  find  Helen  and  Andromache  fre- 
quently appearing  in   company  with  the  Trojan 
chiefs,  and  entering  freely  into  the  conversation. 
Attended  only  by  one  or  two  maid-servants,  they 
walk  through  the  streets  of  Troy  as  business  or  fan- 
cy lead  them.     Penelope,  persecuted  as  she  is  by 
her  suitors,  does  hot  scruple  occasionally  to  show 
herself  among  them ;    and  scarcely  more  reserve 
odyuee,    secms  to  havc  been  imposed  on  virgins  than  on  mar- 
hLn^l^^'  tied  women.    Equally  indeed  Homer's  elegant  eulo- 
Op.&Di.  gies  and  Hesiod's  severe  sarcasm  prove  women  to 
^  Tiieog. '  have  been  in  their  days  important  members  of  soci- 
▼.  670.      ety.    The  character  of  Penelope,  in  the  Odyssee,  is 
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the  OQonpletest  panegyric  on  the  sex  that  ever  was    txar. 
composed;  and  no  languid  can  give  a  more  ele-  v^^^^ 
gant  or  a  more  highly-colored  picture  of  conji:^  af* 
fection  than  is  displayed  in  the  conversation  between 
Hector  and  Andromache  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Ifiad*    Even  Helen,  in  spite  of  her  failings,  and  in* 
dependently  of  her  beauty,  steals  upon  our  hearts,  in 
Homer's  descripticm,  by  the  modesty  of  her  deport- 
ment and  the  elegance  of  her  manners.    On.  all  oc- 
cMJona,  indeed.  Homer  shows  a.  disposition  to  favor  nud.  i. 
the  sex, :  civility  and  attention  to  them  he  attributes  ^  I' 0^4^ ' 
most  particularly  to  his  greatest  characters,  to  Achil-  ^*  '^^^ 
les,  and  still  more  remarkably  to  Hector.     The  in- 
finite varietjr  of  his  subjects,  and  the  historical  na* 
ture  of  his  poems,  led  him  necessarily  to  spe^  of 
bad  women :  but  even  when  the  black  deed  of  Cly- 
teamestra  calls  for  his  severest  reprobation,  still  his 
delicacy  toward  the  sex  leads  him  to  mention  it  in 
a  manner  that  might  tend  to  guard  against  that  re- 
proachy  which  would  be  liable  to  involve  all  for  .the 
widELcdness  of  one^.    With  some  things  of  course 


^  Pope,  who  was  as  little  disposed  to  favor  the  sex  as  be  was 
formed  to  be  favored  by  them,  has  remarkably  extended  aod 
aggravated  his  author^s  iavectlve  in  translating  the  speech  of 
the  injured  Agamemnon  to  Ulysses  in  the  Elysian  Fields : 
'US'  lgox*^f'  «'^""H 

9i)XuWpoi(ff  yuvaif I,  xai  9^  x'  euep/of  lijtfiv. 

Odyss.  1.  11.  r.  433. 
The  meanbg  is  ^mply  this:  ^  Glytemnestra's  wickedness  has 
*been  so  extreme,  that  it  will  communicate  infamy  to  woman- 
*  Idnd  through  all  futurity :  even  the  good  will  not  escape  re- 
'  proach  for  it'  But  in  the  translation  which  Pope  either  made 
or  adopted,  Agamemnon  pronounces  the  whole  sex  perjured, 
and  doubts  if  a  single  virtuous  woman  will  ever  be  found : 

^  Thy  deeds,'  he  says,  *  di^prace 

The  perjured  sex,  and  blacken  all  the  race ; 
And  should  posterity  one  virtuous  find, 
Name  Clytemnestra,  they  will  curse  the  kind.' 

Pope's  Odyss.  b,  11.  v.  640 
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CHAP«  widely  diflfering  irom  what  prevails  in  distant  di- 
"*  mates  and  distant  ages,  we  yet  find  in  general  the 
most  perfect  decency,  and  even  elegance,  of  man* 
ners  in  Homer's  deacripticms  of  the  intercourse  of 
men  and  women.  Helen's  conversations  on  the 
walls  of  Troy,  in  the  Iliad,  and  in  her  court  at 
Sparta,  in  the  Odyssee,  afibrd  remarkable  exanq>le8. 
One  office  of  civility,  indeed,  which  we  find  usually 
performed  by  women  in  the  heroic  age,  may  excite 
our  wonder :  the  business  of  attending  men  in  bath- 
ing seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  women ;  and,  in 
compliment  to  men  of  rank,  was  perfixmed  by  vir^ 
gins  of  the  highest  rank.  When  Telemachufi  visit- 
ed Nestor  at  Pylus,  the  office  <^  washing  and  cloth- 
ing him  was  assigned  to  the  beautiful  Polycaste,  the 
virgin  daughter  of  the  venerable  monarch.  When 
Ulysses  appeared  as  an  unknown  stranger  in  his 
own  palace,  die  queen  Penelope,  uninformed  who  or 
what  he  was,  meerly  in  pursuance  of  the  common 

Another  strong  instance  of  thiB  torn  in  Pope,  and  where  he  has 
gone  more  oot  of  liis  waji  to  thow  it,  occun  in  bh  note  to  the 
450th  verse  of  his  translation  of  the  ninth  book  of  thelJiad.  A 
stroni^  instance  of  the  contrary  disposition  in  Homer,  with  proof 
that  it  remained  to  him  in  bUndness,  and  probablj  in  old  age, 
appears  in  a  beautiful  and  affecting  address  to  the  virgins  who 
attended  the  festival  at  Delos,  for  which  the  Hymn  to  ApoUo 
has  been  composed ;  and  the  passage  is  authenticated  by  Tfa«* 
cydides : 

Xaif£r$  S*  i^Tc  zsajiar  ifuTo  S^  xoj  ftfro«^0'^ 

Thucyd.  I.  3,  c  l/)4. 

*  Virgins,  joy  attend  you  all !   Remember  me  hereafter :  and 
^  when  any  stranger  from  afar  coming  here  shall  ask,  O  Vir- 

*  gins,  who  is  the  sweetest  poet  that  attends  your  festival,  and 

*  with  whom  are  you  most  delighted  ?  do  you  all  kindly  answer, 
^  with  one  applauding  voice.  Our  favorite  is  the  Blind  Man,  who, 

*  lives  in  rocky  Cliios.^ 
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ceremcffdes  of  bospitalitj,  directed  her  young  maids 
to  attend  him  to  the  bath.    Ulysses  refused  the 
honor,  and  desired  an  (M  woman ;  but  the  poet  odjases 
seems  to  hare  thought  it  necessary  that  he  should  317/  ^* 
apologize  very  particularly  for  such  a  singularity- 
Repugnant  as  these  circumstances  appear  to  com*  lyea'i 
mon  notions  of  eastern  jealousy^  yet  customs  not  ab-  acroMTSia 
sdutely  dissimilar  are  still  fotmd  among  the  Arabs,  gjj^^^^ 
Indeed  the  general  sentiments  of  the  Turks  toward  Porter'i 
the  female  sex  are  a  strange  compound  of  the  gross-  tiona^' 
est  sensuality  with  the  most  scrupulous  decency.  For  ^e^R«K- 
the  credit  of  Homer,  and  of  his  age,  it  should  be  ob-  iawa,  kc. 
served  that,  among  all  his  variety  of  pictures  of  hu-  tutIm. 
man  passion,  not  a  hint  occurs  of  diat  unnatural  sensu- 
ality which  afterward  so  disgraced  Grecian  manners. 

It  was  customary  in  the  heroic  age,  as  indeed 
at  all  times  in  Greece,  for  ladies  of  highest  rank  to 
employ  themselves  in  spinning  and  needlework,  and 
in  at  least  directing  the  business  of  the  loom ;  which 
was  carried  on,  as  till  lately  in  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land, for  every  family  witfim  itself.  It  was  prabe 
equally  for  a  slave  and  a  princess  to  be  skilful  in 
works  of  this  kind.  In  Homer's  time,  washing  also 
was  employment  for  ladies.  The  princess  Nausi- 
caa,  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  the  opu- 
lent king  of  Phaeacia,  a  country  famed  more  for  luxu- 
ry than  industry,  went  with  her  maids,  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  mules,  to  a  fountain  in  a  sequestered  spot 
at  some  distance  from  the  city,  to  wash  the  clothes 
of  the  family. 

It  is  matter  of  no  small  curiosity  to  compare  the 
manners  and  principles  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece 
with  those  of  our  Teutonic  ancestors.  There  are 
strong  lines  of  resemblance,  and  there  are  strong 
characteristical  touches  by  which  they  stand  distin- 
guished.   Greece  was  a  coimtry  holding  out  to  its 

VOL.  I.  22 
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possessors  every  delight  of  which  humanity  is  capa* 
ble ;  but  where,  through  the  inefficiency  of  law,  the 
instability  of  governments,  and  the  character  of  the 
times,  happiness  was  extremely  precarious,  and  the 
change  frequent  from  the  height  of  bliss  to  the  depth 
of  misery.     Hence,  rather  than  from  his  natural  tem- 
per. Homer  seems  to  have  derived  a  melancholy 
tiiige  widely  diffused  over  his  poems®*.     He  fre- 
quently adverts,  in  general  reflections,  to  the  mise- 
ries of  mankind.     That  earth  nourishes  no  animal 
more  miserable  than  man,  is  a  remark  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jupiter  himself.     His  com- 
mon epithet  for  war  and  batde  is  *  tearful®'^.'     With 
the  northern  bards,  on  the  contrary,  war  and  batde 
were  subjects  of  highest  joy  and  merriment:  and 
this  idea  was  supported  in  fact,  we  are  well  assured, 
to  a  most  extraordinary  degree.    Yet  there  was  more 
generosity  and  less  cruelty  in  the  Gothic  spirit  of 
war  than  in  the  Grecian.    Whence  this  arose ;  what 
circumstances  gave  the  weaker  sex  so  much  more 
consequence  among  the  Teutonic  nations  than  among 
the  Greeks;  how  the  spirit  of  gallantry,  so  little 
known  to  this  elegant  and  polished  people,  should 
arise  and  gain  such  universal  influence  among  the 
fierce  unlettered  savages  of  the  North ;  that  gallantry 
which,  with  many  fantastical  and  some  mischievous 
effects,  has  produced  many  highly  salutary  and  ho- 
norable to  mankind  ;   will  probably  ever .  remain 
equally  a  mystery  in  the  history  of  man,  as  why  per- 
fection in  the  sciences  and  every  elegant  art  should 
be  confined  to  the  little  territory  of  Greece,  and  to 
those  nations  which  have  derived  it  thence. 


w  See  particularly  in  the  Odjssee,  b.  4.  v.  93.  b.  8.  v.  623. 
b.  11.  V.  620.  b.  18.  V.  129. 

^.  n^XsfMg  doxpuosi^,  Iliad.  1.  8.  y.  388. 
Ma;(9)  Joxpuo^iTtra,  Iliad.  1.  13.  v.  765. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Histoiy  of  Greece  from  the  Trojan  War  to  the 
Return  of  the  Heracleids  ;  and  of  the  Grecian 
Oracles,  the  Council  of  AicPHicTroNSy  and  the 
Oltkpian  Games. 


SECTION  I. 

RttioroHon  of  Ortatu  to  tht  Tkrofu  •fArgoM,    Canquut  o/Peloptm* 
WUU9  (y  ilu  DwianM  under  <Ae  MermUOi^  tommunUy  eaiUd  the  B^  * 

han  of  the  HeraeUidi,    Di*iincHon  of  the  Oreek  JVation  tnto  loiUe^ 
JEeUc^  Attie^  Doric. 

JL  AKiNc  Homer  as  our  faithful  guide  for  the  his-    sect, 
tory  of  this  early  age,  we  may  conclude  that  no  great  ^^-v^w/ 
revolution,  lothing  of  any  extensive  consequence, 
happened  in  Greece,  after  the  troubles  insuing  from 
the  Trojan  war  had  subsided,  to  the  time  when  he 
composed  his  poems.     The  most  important  events 
which  he  has  recqrded,  posterior  to  the  return  of 
the  Greeks  from  Troy,  relate  to  the  kingdom  of 
Argos.     Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  after  living  Odjnee, 
seven  years  in  exile  at  Athens,  in  the  eighth  found  ^  ^s'  *^* 
means  to  revenge  his  father's  death  and  recover  his  ^^iTg*?* 
mheritance.    He  killed  the  usurper  -^gistheus ;  and  \.u.y.Zi. 
his  guilty  mother  Clytemnestra  perished  in  the  tu- 
mult.    Mounting  then  the  throne  of  Argos,  he  be- 
came a  very  powerful  prince,  and  reigned  with  great 
reputation.    Here  the  history  of  Homer  ends ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  these  events  are  mentioned 
by  him  appears  strongly  to  indicate  that  the  period 
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CHAP*    of  his  life  would  not  admit  of  his  tracing  history 
i!!:^  much  farther*. 


Thucyd.        It  was,  accoixling  to  Thucydides,  (whose  simple 
'  *  '    *  affirmation  carries  more  authority  than  that  of  any 
other  writer,  and  upon  this  occasion  has  been  uni- 
versally followed)  about  eighty  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  Troy  that  a  great  revolution  happened, 
which  changed  the  population  of  a  large  put  of 
Greece,  and  in  its  consequences,  that  of  a  long  ex- 
tent of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor*    The  child- 
ren and  partizans  of  the  great  Hercules  had  been 
invited  from  Athens,  their  first  place  of  refuge  from 
the  persecution  of  Eurystheus  kingof  Argos,  to.set- 
strabo,  I.  tie  in  Doris.     iBpalius,  chief  of  that  province,  in 
••  P-^^'    gratitude  for  important  favors  received  from  Hercu- 
les, is  said  to  have  adopted  Hyllus,  eldest  son  of  that 
hero,  by  Demneira,  daughter  of  (Eneus  king  of 
^tolia,  and  to  have-  bequeathed  his  principality  to 
him.    Thus  fortunately  raised  fit>m  the  condition  of 
suppliant  exiles  to  that  of  soverein  princes,  the  pos- 
terity of  Hercules  were,  however,  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  scanty  command  over  herdmen  among  the 
wilds  of  CEta  and  Parnassus.    Esteeming  themselves 
direct  heirs  of  the  family  of  Perseus,  they  never 
ceased  to  claim  the  dominion  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
particularly  of  Argos,  of  which  the  superior  policy 
and  fortune  of  the  fimiily  of  Pelops  had  deprived 
them.    Twice  penetrating  through  the  isthmus,  they 
B.  C.     ^^^^  compelled  to  retreat  with  loss.    But  at  length 
824.  N.    Temenus,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  said  to 
Herodot     ^  great-grandson*s  of  Hyllus,  associating  Oxylus, 
1. 9.  c.  26.  an  ^tolian  chieftain,  their  kinsman,  crossed  the  Co- 

1  His  residence,  after  he  was  become  blind,  as  he  sajs  him- 
self in  those  lines  of  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  which  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Thocydides  to  their  authentkity,  was  io  the  [land  of 
Chios.    Thucyd.  1. 3.  c,  104* 
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nsthian  gulph  fiom  Naupactns,  at  die  head  of  an    hextt. 
army,  with  which,  excicpting  the  mountainous  pro-  ,^.^;;^^ 
vinoe  of  Arcadia,  thef  overran  die  whole  peninsula^  Pi«^t.  de 
Tisamenus,  son  of  Orestes,  forced  fiom  Ai^lis  and  p^ss-tt. 
Laconia,  made  however  a  stand  in  iCgialeia ;  and  f ^^^^g^ 
maintaining  himself  there,  the  coimtrjr  acquired  firom  Hei^ot. 
his  fcdlowers  the  name  of  Achaia.    Of  die  rest  the  Poiyb.'  ^^ 
Heracleids  became  complete  masters.  Temenus  took  g^g^^ll®' 
possession  of  Ai^os,  Cresphontes  of  M essenia,  and,  8.  p.  As. 
Axistodemus  dying,  his  twin-sons  Eurysthenes  and  Paiuaxi. 
Procles  were  made  joint  kings  of  Lacedaemon :  Co- 
rindi  was  given  to  Aletes,  also  a  descendant  of  Her- 
cules, and  £Ieia  was  allotted  to  Oxylus*    Sicyon  and  Paoaan. 
Phlius  were  afterward  added  to  die  Argian  domi-  ^  ^3^'  ^* 
nion ;  the  former  by  Phalces,  son  of  Temenus ;  the 
odier  by  Rhegnidas,  son  of  Phalces. 

Of  the  particulars  of  this  important  revolution,  the 
struggles  likely  to  be  maintained  by  princes  so  esta- 
blished in  their  possessions  as  the  Pelopids,  and  so 
connected  by  various  ties  of  consanguinity  and  poli- 
tical interest,  or  die  causes  why  titde  struggle  was 
made,  scarcely  any  information  remains  to  us.    It 
appears,  indeed,  that  the  Heracleid  chiefs  had  inte- 
rest within  the  Peninsula :  for,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Strabo,  Laconia  was  betrayed  to  them.     They  strabo,  1. 
seem  also,  in  their  outset,  to  have  judiciously  dis-  ®p-^^- 
claimed  all  hostile  intention  against  the  people  of 
Peloponnesus,  professing  that  their  aim  was  only  to 
recover  their  rights  from  princes  who  had  usurped 
them.    Farther  than  this  even  Pausanias  was  imable  Paasas. 
tD  gather.    Nor  are  we  more  informed  of  the  time  ^'  ^  ^'  ^^ 
employed  in  the  conquest    But  that  the  conquest 
was  in  the  end  complete,  and  that  an  entire  revolu- 
tion took  place,  not  only  in  the  government,  but  in 
the  population  also  of  the  whole  peninsula,  except 
Arcsdia,  are  facts  amply  audienticated.    A\  soon  as 
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the  division  of  the  conquered  country  was  screed 
upon,  the  Heracleid  princes,  binding  themselves  by 
Plat,  de     solemn  oaths  mutually  to  support  one  another  in 
p.d83.'t3.  their  respective   allotments,   exacted  ingagements 
upon  oath  to  the  same  purpose  from  all  their  sub- 
jects.   But  their  Dorian  and  ^toiian  followers  h^ 
not  conquered  rich  and  extensive  provinces  for 
others,  to  return  themselves  to  their  pristine  pover- 
ty upon  their  native  mountains.     It  was,  perhaps, 
a  necessary  policy  to  -  reward  them  with  establish- 
ments in  the  newly  acquired  territories.     A  general 
oppression  of  the  old  inhabitants  followed :  great 
.    numbers  emigrated :  the  rest  were  mosdy  reduced 
to  slavery ;  and  in  the  end  the  Heracleids,  and  their 
iiocrat.     immediate  partisans,  remained  sole  lords  of  die  soil 
Panathen.  ^^oughout  Pelopounesus,  excepting  Arcadki  and 
Achaia. 

This  great  change  in  the  population  of  Greece,  and 
the  importance  which  the  Dorian  name  acquired  by 
it,  among  other  consequences,  occasioned  a  new  dis- 
tinction of  the  Grecian  people,  and  brought  forward 
to  public  attention  some  old  ones,  which  in  the  tone 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod  appear  to  have  been  little  no- 
ticed.    Concerning  the  hords  who  in  earliest  times 
occupied  Greece  under  various  names,  Dryopes, 
Caucones,  Aones,  Leleges,  Pelasgians,  and  others, 
strabo,  K   the  diligent  and  judicious  Strabo  seems  to  have  been 
L7%^i.  u^^*^l^  to  discover  how  far  they  were  difierent  peo- 
&  322.      pie.     They  seem  all  to  have  spoken  one  language  : 
'^'     '  for,  in  the  civilized  ages,  no  trace  or  memory,  of  a 
dialect  not  Grecian  was  to.be  found  in  any,  the  most 
mountainous  part  of  the  country.     They  appear  also 
to  have  been  much  intermixed;  but  the  Pelasgian 
name  prevailed  on  the  continent,  and  the  Lelegian 
in  the  ilands ;  the  former  including,  at  one  time,  as 
hr!^96.  Herodotus  assures  us,  all  peqple  of  Grecian  race. 
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The  A&enians  and  Arcadians,  in  whose  country^    sect. 
within  reach  of  tradition,  there  had  never  been  any  s^^^^^i/ 
eomplete  change  of  population,  ccmdnued  always  to  P?**^ 
refer  their  origin,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  Pelasgians.  &  i.  b\ 
Revolutions,  ^{Hiving  the  other  Greeks  of  means  ^'  ^* 
to  trace  their  ancestry  so  high,  gave  them  at  the  same 
time  new  eras  whence  to  begin  their  account  of 
themselves,  in  consequence  of  which  the  old  fell 
more  readily  into  oblivion.    The  Pelasgian  name 
thus  grew  obsolete  at  an  early  period,  and  the  Greek 
nation  became  distinguished  into  two  hords,  called  strabo,  i. 
Ionian  and  .£(dian.   Yet  neither  have  we  any  certain    '  ^' 
information  how  this  distinction  arose  ;  tho  tradition  i*  8.  p. 

_—  383 

mentions  i£olus  and  Dorus,  sons  of  Hellen  the  son  Hero^^t. 
of  Deucalion,  and  Ion  and  Achasus,  sons  of  Xuthus,  i- 1-  c.  5«, 
another  son  of  Hellen,  as  the  patriarchs  of  the  Gre-  c.  94/ 
cian  people,  from  whom  the  appellations  of  their 
principal  divisions  were  derived.     The  history  of 
these  princes,  however,  is  uncertain  in  extreme; 
and  tradition  of  better  authority  gives  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  appellations  had  another  and  an  earlier 
ansm.     Before  the  return  of  the  Heracleids  the  Homer. 

&  Plat« 

Achaian  name  was  common  to  all  the  Peloponne*  de  Leg! 
sians.     The  Ionian  name  had  been  still  more  com-  ^'^;  p* 
prehensive  ;  having  included  the  Achaians  and  the  Heiych. 
Bceotians,  who,  together  with  those  to  whom  it  was  ^iw^'^^ 
afterward  confined,  would  make  nearly  the  whole  'iaw«. 
of  the  Greek  nation ;  and  among  the  Orientals  it 
was  always  the  general  name  for  the  Greeks. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  originally  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Grecian  hords,  it  became,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  more  than  nominal ;  since,  tho  their 
setdements  were  intermixed,  and  their  language  fun- 
damentally one,  each  people  preserved  its  peculiar 
dialect  Attica  was  considered  as  the  original  set- 
tlement of  the  lonians :  its  antient  inhabitants  were 
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CHAP,    usually  dislinguisbed  by  that  naioe ;  and  tiie  eoitfi- 
try  waa  called  Ionia.    Coloiuesmigratuig  thence  into 


III. 


1.  1.  c.  56. 


Horn.  II.     PelopQiinesQSy  occupied  the  province  afterward  nam« 
1.J.T.676.  ^  Achaia,  but  previously  iEgialos  and  ^gialeia  ; 
and  the  Ionian  colonists  weie  called  iEgiaKan  Pelas- 
Hcrodot.    giaiis.    The  people  of  the  rest  of  Grreece,  within  and 
'  '    '  without  the  isthmus^  were  esteemed  of  the  .£olian 
PauMB.     hold :  yety  accwding  to  PausaniaBy  the  dialect  df  Ar- 
1. 2.  c.  37.  gog^  before  the  return  of  the  Heiacleids,  was  the 
same  as  the  antient  Attic.    Of  the  fiother  divi«cm^ 
however,  of  the  Grecian  people,  which  afterward 
strabo.  I.  aroiie,  we  have  from  Straba  a  clear  account*    The 
^'  P-  ^P*  inhabitants  of  the  moontainous  tract  about  Parnas- 
sus^ under  the  nan^  of  Dorians,  who,  according  to 
H«rodot.^  Herodotus,  had  migrated  diither  from  Thessaly, 
were,  like  the  antient  Atticans,  from  the  barrenness 
of  their  country,  and  their  consequent  poverty,  little 
subject  to  invasion  ;  and  thus,  while  the  other  JEo- 
lians,  from  their  frequent  revolutions  and  intermix- 
ture with  foreiners,  acquired  a  new  dialect,  the  Do- 
rians alone  retained  their  manners  and  language  un- 
hocrat     ^tcred.    When  under  the  Heracleids  they  became 
Panathen.  masters  of  Pcloponncsus,  the  former  inhabitants 
p.  364^'  '  Wiere  mosdy  either  expelled  or  reduced  to  slavery ; 
^^'         excepting  diose  who  under  Tisamenus  maintained 
themselves  in  Achaia,  and  the  Arcadians,  who,  with 
their  mountaifins,  preserved  their  freedom*    The  ex- 
iles passed  to  Asia  Minor,  and  overpowering  diere 
the  Asiatics,  as  they  had  been  themselves  overpow- 
ered by  the  Dorians,  they  estaUished  colonies  all 
along  the  western  coast  of  that  country.     Four  dis- 
Strabo,  1.   tinctious  of  die  Grecian  people  now  arose  out  of  the 
«•  p-  333.  ^yjgij^ni  two.    The  Dorian  name  prevailed  in  all  the 
establishments  of  the  Heracleids,  afid  was  preserved 
by  all  the  colonies  founded  by  their  descendants, 
in  Asia,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  wheresoever  else.     The 
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Athenians  also  rose  to  such  preeminence  ^bove  all 
other  people  of  Ionian  race,  that  their  name  likewise 
prevailed  over  that  of  their  hord ;  and  thus  the  two 
original  dialects  of  the  Grecian  language  acquired 
the  new  names  of  Doric  and  Atdc,  while  the  two 
other  principal  dialects,  which  various  circumstances 
had  contributed  to  alter,  retained  the  antient  appel- 
lations of  i£olic  and  Ionic.    But  all  the  Greeks  str&bo,i. 
without  the  isthmus,  except  the  Athenians  and  Me-  393.'^^'' 
garians,  claimed  ^olian  origin.     The  Megarians, 
dio  of  i£olian  race,  yet  being  a  Dorian  colony  from 
Peloponnesus,  chose  to  retain  the  distinction  of  the 
Doric  name.     The  Ionian  name  was  rejected  in  Heiodot. 
Greece,  and  retained  only  by  those  lonians  who  mi-  ^-  ^•c.i4S. 
grated  into  Asia  and  the  ilands ;  and  to  them  the 
dialect  called  Ionic  was  peculiar. 


SECTION  11. 

Origin  and  Pfogret9  of  Oracla, 

The  history  of  a  people  divided,  like  the  Greeks,  sect. 
into  many  litde  states,  each  exercising  complete  ,^^i^ 
sovereinty  within  its  own  territory,  cannot  be  traced 
in  so  connected  a  manner  as  that  of  those  nations 
whose  parts  are  united  under  one  system  of  govern- 
ment Historians  have  therefore  found  it  conveni- 
ent, after  giving  a  summary  account  of  the  remoter 
ages,  to  select  two  commonwealths,  Athens  and 
Lacedsemon,  as  main  channels  in  which  their  nar- 
rative should  run ;  contenting  themselves  with  but 
occasionally  relating  the  mpre  important  transactions 
of  the  rest  While  the  same  method  is  followed 
here,  equally  from  necessity  and  choice,  the  business 
VOL.  I.  23 
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of  the  historian,  it  should  seem,  were  very  incom- 
pletely execjited  should  he  omit  to  investigate,  with 
some  accuracy,  the  circumstances  which  principally 
contributed  to  keep  so  many  independent  and  eter- 
nally warring  states,  without  any  express  league, 
and  often  without  any  very  obvious  common  interest, 
still  in  some  measure  united,  still  always  to  esteem 
themselves  one  people,  so  as  to  acquire  (for  they 
had  them  not  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history) 
singularly  strong  lines  of  distinction  from  all  the  rest 
of  mankind* 

Tho,  among  the  consequences  of  the  great  re- 
volution affected  by  the  Heracleids,  a  separation  in 
national  pride,  opposition  in  national  prejudices,  and 
even  national  antipathies,  might  be  liable  to  arise 
among  the  Grecian  people,  the  Dorians  yet  for- 
tunately brought  with  them,  from  their  former  coun- 
try, habits,  opinions,  and  attachments,  not  only  tend- 
ing to  correct  the  mischievous  effects  of  political 
jealousies  among  the    several    independent    states 
which  they  established  in  Peloponnesus,  but  also  to 
preserve   and  even  increase  the  intercourse,  and 
strengthen  the  connection  with  the  rest  of  Greece. 
The  province  of  Doris  was  chiefly  composed  of  the 
northern  branches  of  the  lofty  ridge  of  Parnassus, 
at  the  southern  end  of  which  Delphi  was  situated. 
The  oracle  of  that  place  had  been  for  some  time  in- 
creasing in  reputation  among  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
Plat,  de     boring  provinces ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  in- 
p.  686*.      couragement  of  some  responses,  which  admitted  a 
favorable  interpretation,  that  the  Herdcleids  had  in- 
gaged  in  their  enterprize.     Their  full  success  there- 
.    fore  could  not  fail  to  extend  the  fame  and  increase 
the  credit  of  the  oracle.     The  great  bond  indeed 
that  first  united,  and  afterward  for  ages  principally 
held  the  Greeks  together,  was  their  religion ;  of  the 
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eacrly  state  of  which,  and  some  principal  circum-     sect. 
stance  in  its  rise  and  progress,  from  among  those  ^^grv^ 
which  can  be  siifficiendy  ascertained  for  history,  it 
has  been  already  endevored  to  give  an  account. 
Some  inquiry  will  now  be  necessary  concerning 
those  reputed  means  of  regular  communication  with 
the  de'ity,  less  known  in  earlier  times,  but  which, 
in  the  period  to  which  we  are  approaching,  became 
political  endues  of  singular  force,  and  had  their 
effect  on  almost  every  important  occurrence.     It 
were  indeed  a  very  vain  attempt  to  pursue,  through 
all  its  intricacies,  the  history  of  institutions  founded 
upon  ignorance,  and  raised  by  deceit,  at  an  age  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  written  memorials ;  and  ever 
afterward,  during  their  existence  through  many  cen-* 
tttries,  covered  from  common  observation  with  the 
utmost  caution  of  interested  ingenuity  favored  by 
political  power.    But  as  the  subject  is  both  curious 
in  itself,  and  important  to  the  history  before  us,  it 
shall  be  endevored  here  to  reduce  under  one  point 
of  view,  what  can  be  collected  from  antient  writers, 
principally  tending  to  illustrate  the  early  circumstan- 
ces of  oracles. 

Superstition  was  formed  into  a  system  in  Egypt 
at  an  age  prior  to  our  first  accounts  of  it  Vast 
temples  were  built,  innumerable  ceremonies  esta- 
blished; the  same  body,  forming  the  hereditary 
priesthood  and  the  nobility  of  the  nation,  directed 
with  a  high  hand  the  belief  and  consciences  of  the 
people ;  and  prophqcy  was  not  only  among  their 
pretensions,  but  perhaps  the  most  indispensable 
part  of  their  office.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark  how  usual  it  was  with  the  Phenician  tra-  Herodot. 
ders,  then  the  general  carriers  of  the  Mediterranean,  ^'  *•  ^*  **' 
to  steal  women.     It  happened  that  the  master  of  a 
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CHAP.  Phenician  vessel  carried  o£f  a  woman-attendant  of 
^^^JI^  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes  on  the  Nile,  and 
sold  her  in  Thesprotia ;  a  mountainous  tract  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Epirus,  bcurdering  on  the  IU7* 
rian  hords.  Reduced  thus  unhappily  to  slavery 
among  barbarians,  the  woman  however  soon  became 
sensible  of  the  superiority  which  her  education  in  a 
more  civilized  country  gave  her  over  them;  and 
she  conceived  hopes  of  mending  her  condition,  by 
practising  upon  their  ignorance  what  she  had  ac- 
quired of  those  arts  which,  in  able  hands,  imposed 
upon  a  more  inlightened  people*  She  gave  out^ 
that  she  possessed  all  the  powers  of  prophecy  ta 
which  the  Egyptian  priests  pretended;  diat  she 
could  discover  present  secrets  and  foretel  future 
events.  Her  pretensions  excited  curiosity:  she 
chose  her  station  under  the  shade  of  a  spreding 
oak,  where,  in  the  name  of  the  god  Jupiter,  she  de- 
livered answers  to  numbers  who  came  to  consult 
her ;  and  shortly  her  reputation,  as  a  prophetess,  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  people  of  the  country  them- 
selves communicated.  These  simple  circumstan- 
ces of  her  story  were  afterward,  according  to  the 
genius  of  those  ages,  turned  into  a  fable,  which  was 
commonly  told,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  by  the 
Dodonasan  priests.  A  black  pigeon,  they  said,  flew 
from  Thebes  in  Eg3rpt  to  Dodona,  and  perching 
upon  an  oak,  proclaimed  with  human  voice,  f  That 
'  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  should  be  established  there^' 

«  Homer,  (Odyssee,  14.  328.  &  19. 297.)  iEschjIos,  (Prometh. 
Vlnct.  V.  827.)  Plato,  rPhaednis,  p.  275.  t.  3.)  and  Strabo,  (I.  6. 
p.  328.^  call  the  prophetic  tree  Afig, — Hesiod,  (as  quoted  by 
the  ScDollast  upon  the  TrachinlsB  of  Sophocles,  v.  1174.)  He- 
rodotus, I.  2.  c.  55.  and  Lucian,  (Dial.  Micyll.  &  Gall.)  call  it* 
^n/off.  I  do  not  suppose  any  contradiction  between  them  ;  be- 
cause I  take  Apu^  to  have  been  a  generic  name,  and  <hyk  a 
species.  See  note  8,  in  the  first  section  of  the  first  chapter  of 
this  History. 
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The  Dodomeans,  concluding  that  a  divinity  spoke    gECT. 


through  the  agencjrof  the  pigeon,  obeyed  the  man- 
date, and  the  oracle  was  established.    The  historian 
accounts  for  the  fiction  thus :  The  woman,  on  her 
arrival,  speaking  in  a  forein  dialect,  the  Dodonaeans 
said  she  spoke  like  a  pigeon :  but  afterward,  when 
she  had  acquired  the  Grecian  speech  and  accent, 
they  said  the  pigeon,  who  from  her  darker  complex- 
idh  was  called  the  black  pigeon,  now  spoke  with  a 
human  voice.    The  trade  of  prophecy  being  both 
easy  and  lucrative,  the  office  of  the  prophetess  was 
readily  supplied  both  with  associates  and  successors. 
A  temple  for  the  deity,  and  habitations  for  his  minis* 
ters  were  built;  and  thus,  according  to  the  evident: 
ly  honest,  and  apparently  well-founded  and  judicious 
account  of  Herodotus,  arose  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at 
Dodona,  the  very  place  where  tradition,  still  remain- 
ing to  the  days  of  that  writer,  testified  that  sacrifices 
had  formerly  been  performed  only  to  the  Nameless 
God. 

In  consequence  probably  of  the  success  of  Dodo- 
na, oracles  were,  in  remote  ages,  attempted  in  vari- 
ous places'.     Olympia,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  be- 

'  The  learned  M.  Hardion,  in  his  first  Dissertation  on  the 
Oracle  of  Delphi,  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.)  undertakes  to 
prove  from  Herodotus  himself,  that  Herodotus  is  wrong  in  aa- 
serting  the  Dodooaean  oracle  to  have  been  the  oldest  in  Greece. 
Bot  the  whole  of  his  argument  rests  on  a  supposition  that  the 
Pelasgians,  founders  of  the  Dodonsan  oracle,  originated  from 
a  handfi]]  of  savages  (one  poignee  d^hommes,  ou,  pour  mienx 
dire,  des  brutes)  first  assembled  under  Pelasgus  on  the  moun- 
tadns  of  Arcadia,  long  after  the  establishment  of  the  Delphian 
oracle.  Nothing,  however,  in  antient  Grecian  tradition  appears 
more  certain  than  that  the  Pelasgian  name  and  people  had  a 
very  different  or^;in  (1)  ;  nothing  more  uncertain  than  the 
time  when  the  Delphian  oracle  was  first  established  ;  and 
scarcely  anything  more  evidently  fabulous  than  those  reports 
of  the  early  consultation  of  it,  on  whose  authority  M.  Hardion 
has  not  scrupled  to  say,  ^  il  est  nicoNTESTABLE  qu^il  etoit  etabli 
(1)  S«e  chap.  1.  lect  2.  &  4.  of  thii  Hiit 
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fore  the  establishment  of  its  games,  was  ftmous  for 
the  oracle  of  Olympian  Jupiter;    which  however 

strabo,  1.  ceased  at  an  early  period.  The  pretension  to  the 
'  ^'  '  gift  of  prophecy,  as  a  dispensation  of  the  deity  to 
certain  individuals,  being  found  still  lucrative,  con- 
tinued still  to  be  common,  but  it  was  often  danger- 
ous. For  in  gratifying  one  great  man,  tho  but  by- 
telling  the  simple  truth,  the  ill*will  of  another,  or 

Iliad.  1.1.   perhaps  of  the  multitude,  was  excited.    Thus  Ho- 
'^^'       mer  represents  the  seer  Cakhas,  tho  a  man  of  high 
rank,  afraid  to  declare  a  truth  which  might  offend 

Earipides   Ags^^iemuon ;  and  we  find  in  Euripides  the  reason 

r^tih'    expressly  given  for  preferring  local  oracles  :  *  Men 

*  are  liable  to  be  warped  by  fear,  favor,  or  pity.  Pro- 
'  phecies  should  be  delivered  by  Apollo  alone,  who 

*  respects  nobody.'  Whenever  therefore  means  oc- 
curred for  establishing  the  belief  that  a  deity  favor- 
ed any  particular  spot  with  his  peculiar  grace  and 
frequent  presence,  and  would  deign  there  to  com- 
municate with  mortals  who  knew  how  duly  to  invoke 
him,  priests  and  soothsayers  would  not  neglect  the 
opportunity.  The  faithful  delivery  of  the  divine 
mandate  no  longer  then  depended  on  the  credit  of 
a  single  person,  but  a  college  of  priests  became  its 
warrant ;  while  the  supposed  sanctity  of  the  place 
protected  all  within  its  precinct,  and  the  number  of 
the  associated  attendants  added  to  the  security  of 
those  ingaged  in  any  office  of  the  prophetical  func- 
tion. Through  such  inducements  many  oracles  were 
in  early  times  established,  which,  like  Olympia,  suc- 
ceeded for  a  time,  and  decayed.     But  the  oracle 

^  meme  avant  le  deluge  de  Deucalion.^  The  first  account  of 
the  consultation  of  the  Delphian  oracle  to  which  Straho  seems 
to  have  given  any  credit  was  that  of  Homer,  who  mentions  a 
response  to  Agamemnon  before  the  Trojan  war.  Sec  Strabo. 
b.  9.  p.  417. 
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which  held  its  reputati<Mi,  and  extended  it,  we  may  sect. 
say,  over  the  worid,  was  Delphi.  Of  this  celebrated  y^^}^^ 
place  so  many  fables  are  related,  some  of  them  re- 
ferred to  times  long  before,  according  to  any  authen- 
tic account,  an  oracle  existed  in  Greece,  that  the 
writer  whose  subject  calls  for  some  elucidation  of 
the  matter,  finds  no  small  difficulty  to  determine 
what  not  to  reject  of  all  that  has  been  said  upon  it. 
Indeed  on  this  mythological  ground,  where  even  the 
antiquarian  and  the  professed  dtssertator  should  tread 
with  caution,  the  historian  cannot  but  hesitate  at 
every  step.  He  will  certainly  not  attempt  to  lead 
his  reader  a  regular  journey  through  it ;  but  he  may 
point  out  to  him  a  few  spots  of  the  firmer  soil,  which, 
without  risk  of  material  deception,  may  inable  him 
to  form  some  general  idea  of  the  whole. 

On  the  southern  side  of  mount  Parnassus,  within  strabo,  i. 
the  western  border  of  Phocis  against  Locris,  and  at  no  ^'  ^'  ^*^' 
great  distance  from  the  seaport  towns  of  Crissa  and 
Cirrha,  the  mountain-crags  form  a  natural  amphi- 
theater, difficult  of  access;  in  the  midst  of  which  i.9.p.4i9. 
a  deep    cavern,  discharged,  from  a  narrow  ori- 
fice, a  vapor  powerfully  afiecting  the  brain  of  those 
who  came  within  its  influence.    This,  we  are  told,  Diodor.  i. 
was  first  brought  to  public  notice  by  a  goatherd,  plusi^' 
whose  goats,  bronzing  on  the  brink,  were  thrown  Ll^;^'^' 
mto  singular  convulsions ;  upon  which  the  man  go-  Plat.  Aris* 
ing  to  the  spot  and  endevoring  to  look  into  the  *®p^-^'^' 
chasm,  became  himself  agitated  like  one  frantic. 
These  extraordinary  circumstances  were  communi- 
cated through  the  neighborhood ;  and  the  supersti- 
tious ignorance  of  the  age  immediately  attributed 
them  to  a  deity  residing  in  the  place.     Frenzy  of 
every  kind,  among  the  Greeks,  even  in  more  inlight- 
ened  times,  was  supposed  the  effect  of  divine  inspi- 
ration, and  the  incoherent  speeches  of  the  frantic 
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CHAP,  were  regarded  as  prophetical^  A  spot  therefore  to 
y,^^^  which  herdmen  only  and  their  goats  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  climb  over  the  rugged  sides  of 
the  mountaui)  now  became  an  object  of  extensive 
curiositjr :  it  was  said  to  be  the  oracle  of  the  goddess 
Earth :  the  rude  inhabitants,  from  all  the  neighbor- 
ing parts,  resorted  to  it  for  information  concerning 
futurity ;  to  obtain  which  any  one  of  them  inhaled 
the  vapor,  and  whatever  he  uttered  in  the  insuing 
intoxication,  passed  for  prophecy. 

But  the  function  of  prophet,  under  these  circum- 
stances, was  not  a  little  dangerous :  for  many  through 
the  superinduced  giddiness,  fell  into  the  cavern  and 
were  lost  An  assembly  of  the  neighboring  inhabit- 
ants was  therefore  convened;  in] which  it  was  de- 
termined that  one  person,  appointed  by  public  au- 
thority, should  alone  be  permitted  to  receive  the 
inspiration  and  render  the  responses  of  the  divinity; 
and  that  the  security  of  the  prophet  should  be  pro- 
vided for  by  a  frame  placed  over  the  chasm,  through 
which  the  maddening  vapor  might  be  inhaled  with 
safety.  A  virgin  was  preferred  for  the  sacred  office; 
and  a  frame  was  prepared,  resting  on  three  feet, 
whence  it  had  the  name  of  tripod.  The  place  bore 
the  name  of  Pytho,  of  uncertain  origin,  but  attributed 
in  aftertimes  to  some  adventures  of  ^e  gods  there, 
which  gave  it  a  mystical  dignity ;  and  thence  the 
tide  of  Pythoness  or  Pythia  became  attached  to  the 
prophetess.  To  obtain  the  inspiration  which,  it  was 
supposed,  not  only  inabled,  but  forced  her  to  reveal 
the  will  of  the  divinity,  the  Pythoness  was  placed  on 
the  tripod.    A  sacred  estimation  thus  became  at- 

^  Ut  alia  nos  melius  multa  quam  GrsBci,  sic  huic  praestantis* 
simse  rei  diyinatloni,  nomen  nostri  a  divis,  Graeci,  ut  Plato,  in- 
terpretatur  (in  Plisdro)  a  furore  dixerunt.  M.  T.  Cic.  de  di- 
Tinadone,  1.  1.  s.  1. 
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tadied  to  die  form  of  that  tnadhfne^  insomuch  thai    sbct. 
Aencc,  according  to  Diodonis^  ai^fte  the  partiality  ^^^^iJJ:^^ 
which  induced  not  the  Greeks  only  but  the  Romans^ 
to  prefer  it  for  every  titensil,  whether  for  sacred  ot' 
demicsdc  purposes,  to  which  it  could  be  applied. 

The  importance  of  the  oracle  being  increased  by 
di^  inferference  of  public  authority,  a  farther  csta- 
bfiahmettt  became  necessary.    A  rude  temple  wa$ 
buflt  over  Ae  cavern,  priests  were  appointed,  cere- 
monies were  prescribc^^  sacrifices  were  performed. 
A  feinenue  now  was  tiecessar)^    All  dierefore  who 
woiild  consult  the  oracle  henceforward,  must  dome 
wiA  offerings  in  their  hands.   The  reputation  of  the 
|Aace  no  longer  then  depended  simply  on  the  super- 
sddon  of  the  people:  the  interest  of  the  priests  be- 
came its  guardian.    Hence,  according  to  probable  Divert 
conjecture,  the  change  of  divinities  supposed  to  pre-  ciedeoJ- 
iide  at  Delphi.    The  profits  produced  by  the  pro-  ^^^^ 
piheticai  abSities  of  the  goddess  Earth  beginning  to  dion. 
fiul,  it  was  asserted  that  the  god  Neptune  was  asso^ 
ciated  with  her  in  the  oracle.  After  this  the  goddess  Paaian. 
Themisr  was  said  to  have  succeeded  her  moAer  Earth  ^-  ^^-  ^-  *• 
in  the  inheritance.     Still  new  incentives  to  public  xachyi. 
credulity  and  curiosity  became  necessary.    If  the  ??^*°* 
ittempt  to'sdftfact  from  fable  may  in  any  case  be 
*  indulged  to  the  historian,  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  trans- 
mitted to  us  as  the  composition  of  Homer,  seems  to 
ofict  so  probable  an  account  of  the  next  and  final 
change  in  the  property  Of  this  celebrated  place,  that 
it  may  be  permitted  to  inttx)duce  it  here. 

Apollo  was  a  de'ity  of  great  reputation  in  the  Hands 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  but  hitherto  of  little  fame  on  the 
continent  of  Greece,  when  a  vessel  from  Gnossus  in 
Crete  came  to  the  port  of  Crissa;  and  the  crew 
landing,  proceeded  immediately  up  the  neighboring 
moimtain  Parnassus  to  Delphi.     Presently  a  won* 

vot.  I.  24 
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CH^P.   derful  story  was  circulated,  *  That  this  vessel,  bemg 
^^^^JJI^  *  bound  to  Pylw  on  th©  coast  of  Messenia,  had  been 

*  forced  by  a  preternatural  power  beyond  that  port ; 

*  and,  while  the  astonished  crew  were  perfectly  pas* 
^  sive,  hod  been  .conducted  with  surprizing  exactness 
'  and  expedition  to  Crissa :  that  a  dolphin  of  uncom- 
^  mon  magnitude  had  accomi^ied  the  vessel,  aj^Mi^ 

*  rently  with  authority,  and,  on  their  arrival  at  Crissa^ 
^  discovered  himself  to  the  crew  to  be  the  great  and 

t  *  beneficent  god  Apollo ;  ordering  them  at  the  same 

^  time  to  follow  him  to  Delphi,  where  they  should 

*  become  his  ministers/  The  project  succeeded  be- 
yond expectation.  Sacrifices  and  petitions  to  The- 
mis and  Neptune  had  plainly  fcMr  some  time  beea 
wrong :  Apollo  was  now  the  pi:esiding  power  of  the 
place  ;  and  under  this  god,  through  the  skill  of  his 
new  ministers  (for  Crete,  as  we  have  seen,  was  ear- 
lier civilized,  and  had  probably  more  intercourse 
with  Egypt  than  the  rest  of  Greece)  the  omcle  re- 
covered and  inoreased  its  reputaticm.  Delphi,  which 
had  the  advantage  of  being  really  near  the  center  of 
Greece,  was  reported  to  be  the  center  of  the  world; 
miracles  were  invented  to  prove  so  important  a  cir- 
cumstance, and  Navel  of  the  Earth  was  among  the 
titles  which  it  acquired^  Perhaps  at  this  time  the 
Pythian  games  had  their  origin  in  the  prize  offered 
for  a  hymn  in  honor  of  Apollo,  to  be  performed  by 
the  voice  accompanied  by  the  cithara.    The  first 

Panian.     victor,  Pausauias  informs  us,  was  a  Cretan.    It  was 
1. 10.  c.  7-  jjo^  ^1  some  ages  after  that  athletic  exercises  were 

introduced,  in  imitaticKu  of  the  Olympian. 
Delphi,  however,  prospering  through  its  oracle, 

became  early  a  considerable  town«   Situate  as  it  was 

^  Strabo,  1.  9.  p.  419.  Mr.  Bryant  has  accounted  for  this  title 
Ingeniously,  and  perhaps  justly,  in  Us  Analysis  of  Antient  My- 
thology, Tol.  l.p.  S40. 
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amcmg  barren  ttountain-crags,  the  rich  rale  of  Crissa    sscT. 
was  at  hand  for  its  supply ;  Ae  Boeotian  plain  was  ,^^^!^^ 
not  ftr  distant,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  was  whe«ier'i 
a  great  ad^tional  convenience.    Before  Homer's  u!q^^ 
time,  if  we  may  credit  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  the  tem-  ^-^.p-^w. 
pie  of  that  deity  was  built  of  stone,  with  some  mag- 
niiceace.    But  the  Dorian  conquest  seems  to  have 
been   the  fortunate  circumstance  that  principally 
spped  its  fiime  and  inlarged  its  influence;  which 
qoiddiy  so  extended,  that  nothing  of  moment  within 
Greece  was  undertaken  by  states,  or  even  by  private 
persons  who  could  afford  the  expence,  without  first 
consulting  die  oracle  of  Delphi ;  particularly  in  cir* 
cmnstances  of  doubt,  anxiety,  and  distress,  Delphi 
was  the  refuge.    A  present  upon  these  x>ccasions 
was  always  necessary ;  and  princes  and  opulent  per- 
sons endevored  to  conciliate  Ae  favor  of  the  deity 
by  offerings  of  great  value.    Afterward  vanity  came 
in  aid  to  superstition  in  bringing  riches  to  the  tem- 
ple.    The  names  of  those  who  made  considerable 
presents  were  always  re^stered ;  and  when  statues, 
tripods,  or  other  ornaments  of  valuable  materials  or 
elegant  workmanship  were  given,  they  were  public- 
ly exhibited  in  honor  of  the  donor. 

But  the  wealth  arid  growing  estimation  of  Delphi 
bad  also  anotiier  source  of  which  information  re- 
mains only  so  far  as  to  assure  us  of  the  fact,  with 
fkr  less  explanation  of  circumstances  than  for  its  im- 
portance might  be  desired.  In  the  general  insecu- 
rity of  property  in  the  early  ages,  and  especially  in 
Greece,  it  was  highly  desmible  to  convert  all  that 
could  be  spared  fi^m  immediate  use  into  that  which 
might  most  easily  be  removed  from  approaching 
danger.  By  a  compact  understood  among  men, 
witii  tills  view,  the  precious  metals  appear  to  have 
obtained  their  early  estimation.    Odd  then  and  ail- 


<»Ar.    v€r  having' ae^ved' their  certain  value  as  signa  of 
^^      wealthy  a  dapogit  aeo^ns  ^a^mt  th^  daagera  eonti^ 


m^ly  threatening,  not  individuda  only,  but  ever^ 
town  and  atate  in  C^eece,  would  be  the  next  objeot 
of  the  weidthy.  Siieh  security  oflEemd  nowhere  in 
aqn^  amount  aa  in  those  templea  which  belonged 
not  to  any  single  state,  but  were  reapected  by  llie 
comnum  religion  of  the  nation*  The  priesthood^ 
not  likely  to  refuse  the  charge,  would  have  a  large 
interest  in  acquiring  the  reputation  of  fideliQr  to  it 
Thus  Delphi  appes^  to  have  become  the  great  bank 
<^  Greece,  perhaps  before  Homer,  in  whose  time  ita 
riches  seem  to  have  been  alreacfy  proverbial*  Such 
dien  was  fpimd  the  value  of  t^is  institution,  thast 
when  the  Dorian  conquest  drove  so  large  a  part  of 
the  Greek  na^aon  into  exile,  the  fugitives,  who  ao* 
quii^d  new  settlements  in  Asia,  establiabed  there 
ii^T  own  nati<mal  bank,  in  the  manner  of  that  of 
their  former  country,  recommending  it  to  the  pro* 
teetion  of  the  same  divinity :  the  temple  of  Apollo 

Herodot.    at  Brauchida^  became  the  gr^at  depository  of  the 
'  wealth  of  Ionia* 

Of  the  management  of  the  prophetical  bosineaa 
of  Delphi,  some  information  remains,  bearing  the 

Diod.sic.  appearance  of  authenticity.     The  Pythoness  was 

1.16.  c.ae.  cijQs^n  frqni  among  mountain-cottagers,  the  moat 
unacquainted  with  mankind  that  could  be  found.  It 
was  always  required  that  she  should  be  a  vii^,  and 
originally  she  was  taken  very  young.  The  purity 
of  virgin  innocence,  to  which  the  Greeks  always  at- 
tached an  idea  of  mysterious  sanctity,  made  a  giri 
most  fit,  ia  vulgar  opinion,  to  receive  the  influence  of 
the  God ;  and  ^orance,  which  evinced  puriQr  of 
mind,  was  at  the  same  time  very  commodious  for 
the  purposes  of  the  priests.    Once  appointed,  ahe 

Ibid.        was  never  to  quit  the  temple.    But  unfortunately  it 
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hi^pened  ^Kne  PythoiieMinade  her  escape :  her    SBor* 
amgnlar  beauljr  iaaniored  a  young  Thesaalian»  ndio  %^^r^^ 
stt0c«eded  ia  the  hajswdous  attem]^  to  cany  her  off. 
It  wu  afterwaxd  decreed  ths^  no  Pythonew  should 
be  appokiled  under  tftjr  years  of  age ;  but  that  in 
smplieity  ahe  should  still  be  the  nearest  possible  to 
aehild;  and  that  even  the  dress  appropriated  to 
g^Ma  should  be  preserved  lo  her«    The  office  of  Py« 
thooesa  appears  net  to  have  been  desirable.    Either 
the  emanation  from  the  cavern^  or  some  art  of  the 
aaanagetB^  tfaiew  her  into  real  convulsions.    PriestSi 
intkl^  piophets,  led  her  to  the  sacred  tripod,  force 
bekig  often  necessary  for  the  purpose^  and  held  her 
on  it  till  her  frenzy  rose  to  whatever  pitch  was  in 
their  judgement  most  fit  for  the  occasion.    To  secuxe 
themselves  was  hot  difficult ;  because  those  noxious 
vapors,  which  have  been  observed  in  caverns,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  are  so  much  specifically 
heavier  than  the  wholesome  air,  that  they  never  rise 
above  a  certain  height^.    But  Pythonesses  are  said  Plutarch. 
tD  have  expired  almost  immediately  after  quitting  the  (^c^  ^^ 
tripod,  and  even  on  the  tripod.    The  broken  accents,  p^^j 
which  the  wretch  uttered  in  her  agony,  were  collect*  i.  s.y.  lie. 
ed  and  arranged  by  the  prophets,  and  then  promul*  9^^.419.' 
gated^  till  a  late  period  always  in  verse,  as  the  answer 
of  the  god.     There  were  however  a  few  days  only 
in  the  year  on  which  the  god  might  be  interrogated ; 
and  those  variable  wilhin%the  power  of  the  priests. 
Previous  sacrifices  were  mor^>ver  necessary,  and  if 
the  victims  were  not  favorable  the  Pythoness  would  in 
vain  sc^cit  inspiration.  Thus  the  priests  had  it  always 
in  their  power  to  deny  answers,  to  delay  answers,  or 
to  give  answers  direct,  dubious,  or  unintelligible,  as 

*See  Bergman^s  Physical  and  Chemical  Essajs,  in  Cullen^s 
TmMfmi  V.  1.  p.  99. 
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CHAP,    thejr  judged  most  advuMagwuf  for  die  ceedk  9ttk9t 

^^^[^^  omcle.    With  frequent  opportunities  therefore  of  ar-» 

rogating  the  merit  of  true  prophecy,  the  oracle  ge**^ 

neraUy  avoided  the  risk  of  being  conviaed  of  fidse  ; . 

tho  such  misfortune  ^ppened  to  many  oracles  less 

ably  conducted,  to  the  no  small  advantage  of  Del* 

8trabo,i.   phi;  which  thence  acquired  the  reputation,  deliv^ 

9.  p.  419.  ^^^  ^  ^g  li^  w(Mds  not  advantageous  to  the  gene* 

ral  character  of  those  fixed  seats  of  prophecy,  of 

being  the  least  fallacious  of  all  oracles.     But  if 

princes  or  great  men  applied  in  a  proper  manner  for 

the  sanction  of  the  god  to  any  undertaking,  they  ael-: 

dam  fidled  to  receive  it  in  direct  terms,  provided  the 

reputation  of  the  oracle  for  truth  was  not  liable  tx> 

immediate  danger  from  the  event 


SECTION  III. 

0/  the  Origin  and  Contiitution  of  the  Council  of  AmpkUtyom, 

When  the  Delphian  sanctuary  had  acquired  thtt  csl? 
tensive  importance  which  resulted  from  the  circum-^ 
stances  just  related,  and  the  wealth  accumulated 
there  offered  so  tempting  a  prey  to  the  unscrupulous 
among  the  leaders  of  the  numerous  states  around^ 
composed  intirely  of  a  military  people,  it  was  little 
fit  that  the  charge  should  be  trusted  wholly  to  the 
Delphian  citizens,  w  even  to  the  united  government 
of  the  Phocaan  people^  What  indeed  that  govern* 
ment  was  in  early  times,  we  have  no  information* 
When  it  first  becomes  known  to  us,  the  Phociana 
were  divided  into  no  less  than  two  and  twenty 
village  states,  nearly  independent  But  among  the 
dark  confusion  and  fimciful  falsehood  of  antient  tra- 
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ffidcMi,  we  have  seen  large  assoruice  that  the  people  skct* 
mhabiting  to  the  northward  of  mount  (Eta,  and  alcmg  s,^!^^. 
the  coast  of  the  iBgean  sea  eastward  as  far  as  the  Ch.i.Mc. 
Hellespont,  were/ in  early  times,  more  inlightened  Hbt 
than  tfie  soutiiem  Greeks  ^  who  in  after-ages  ac» 
knowleged  obligati<Mi  to  instructors  from  that  coun* 
try,  in  reUgicMi,  morality,  legislatimi,  and  their  vehi- 
cles mu^  and  poetry.  We  may  gather  also  that 
die  numerous  barbarians  of  the  extensive  inland 
country,  continually  harassing  the  more  civilized  in- 
habitants of  the  coast,  drove  some  to  seek  securer 
setdements  elsewhere ;  and  by  preventing  the  culti* 
vation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  reduced  tiie  rest  to  be- 
eome  barbarians  Kke  themselves.  Greece  possessed 
advantageous  barriers  against  these  evils,  in  its  seve- 
ral ranges  of  almost  impassable  mountains,  stretching 
across  the  country  from  sea  to  sea.  The  southern 
parts,  therefore,  with  the  Hands,  a£Ebrded  refuge  for 
those  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast,  whb  had 
means  of  transporting  themselves,  and  effects  to  sub- 
sist on ;  and  Thrace  thus  shared  with  Egypt  and 
Phenicia  in  the  honor  of  civilizing  Greece.  Thes-  - 
saly,  however,  bordering  on  the  barbarian  hords,  and 
by  die  finitfulness  of  its  soU,  singularly  tempting  in- 
vasion, was  in  elder  times  peculiarly  subject  to  re- 
volutions. Yet,  among  the  uncertain  and  romantic 
traditions  remaining  to  us  concerning  Thessaly  also, 
there  appears  good  foundatimi  for  belief  that  it  was, 
at  a  very  early  period,  governed  by  princes  more 
powerful  and  more  informed  than  their  cotempora- 
ries  of  southern  Greece.  Amcmg  these  the  name  of 
Deucali(m  is  famous.  But  whatever  truth  or  what- 
ever error  of  tradition  may  have  .mixed  that  name 
widi  die  circumstances  of  a  deluge,  and  whether  the 
deluge  was  that  which  destroyed  the  whole  worid,  ^- '^^ 
or  one  which  wasted  only  a  part  of  Greece,  there  Hut. 
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CHIP,  seemt  no  reason  to  douU  the  exiscmice  of  eking  €l 
^^  Thessaly  of  the  xaane,  a  priiioipal  poteniate  of  I110 
time.  Hie  dosainkms  of  that  pniiM  an  aaid^  on 
his  deaths  to  have. been  divided  between  Ub  aoiis; 
the  Goontry  nordiirard  of  the  pass  of  Thexmop^ift 
forming  a  kingdom  tmder  Hellen,  and  the  coontiy 
southward  another,  under  Amphk^on,  who  after^ 
ward  added  to  it  the  province  of  Attica*  ioA  these 
princes  were  of  great  £»ie,  but  veiy  nnocftain  hi^^ 
torjr4  From  Hellen  is  said  to  have  originated  die 
name  Heflenes,  the  general  denominaii(m  by  whack 
the  Greeks  of  after*ages  de«gnated  themsdlve&  To 
Ampbidyon  is  attributed  the  instkuticoi  of  the  coun^ 
oil  of  Amf^ciyons^  which^  defeetive  and  obscmnr 
as  remainmg  accounts  of  it  are,  wiU  demand  some 
attention^. 

Ages  before  letters  began  to  record  die  transac- 
tions of  the  Greeks,  a  regular  establbhment  had 
been  made  ef  an  assembly  of  deputies  firom  the  pn> 
rinoes  northward  and  southward  of  motmt  CBt%  to 
consult  on  the  commcft  interests  of  their  constitu' 
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obtained  general  acceptation.  In  the  want  of  such  we  find  him 
evidently  at  a  loss.  But  in  the  37th  line  of  his  cataTogn^,  he 
plednlj  iaea»  to  iiiolvde  the  wh»fe  nafiito  under  the  twil  Munei 
PiimiBUxifEd  and  Achaioi  :  the  former  •eeoiingly  Intendttd  for  the 
northern  Greeks^  the  latter  for  the  southern.  Thus  a&o  la  the 
Odyssee  he  apparently  intends  the  northern  dirision  of  th<i 
countix  by  the  name  Hslla%  and  the  eouthera  by  the  name 
Aacoa  (1)^  where  under  the  two  he  means  evidently  to  include 
the ,  whole  of  Greece.  The  appellation  I>akax>i  appears  to 
marie  the  southern  Greeks  osty,  or  Iioweyer  chiefly.  Strabo 
tells  us  (2),  that  Aigoa  waa  antienUy  a  name  indttdiiig  all  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  that  the  epithet  Acha'ic,  used  by  Homer,  was  derived 
from  the  Phthiot  Achahms,  who  came  into  the  peninsula  with 
Pelops,  and  settled  in  Laconia ;  and  that  Danal  was  a  name 
which  the  Pelopounesian  Pelas^ans  received  from  the  Egyp- 
tian Danaiis. 

(1)  Odyw.  1.  1.  ▼.  344. 1.  4.  v.  7«6.  Sl  816.  k  I.  16.  v-  80- 
(3)L7*p.  8a5.L8«p.371. 
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cuts.    Their  ordinary  place  of  meeting  was  a  tern-    sect. 
pie,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Ceres,  near  the  mouth  .^^i^I^ 
of  the  river  Asopus,  at  that  pass  of  Thermopylss 
afterward  so  &mous.    These  deputies  bore  the  tide 
of  Amphictyons,  it  is  said,  from  the  founder  of  the 
institution^     Strabo  attributes  the  regulations  which  stnbo,  i. 
became  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  this  assembly  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
to  Acrisius  king  of  Argos,  grand&ther  of  the  hero 
Perseus,  rejecting,  as  of  no  authority,  all  accounts 
of  the  assembly  before  the  age  of  that  prince.     The 
conjectures  of  the  Grecian  chronologers,  with  which, 
however,  the  geographer  shows  himself  everywhere 
litde  satisfied,  placed  Amphictyon  a  century  and  a 
half  earlier  than  Acrisius.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  sup-  Newton^i 
posed  them  cotemporary,  and  about  a  century  older  i^  u\  n, 
than  the  Trojan  war.     If  we  admit  the  English  phi-  ^  ^^' 
losopher's  chronology,  the  supposition  of  a  league 
of  the  mdst  powerful  princes  of  the  northern  with 
the  most  powerful  prince  of  the  southern  part  of 
Greece,  will  carry  no  apparent  improbability,  nor 
does  it  seem  easy  otherwise  to  account  for  the  inter- 
ference of  a  king  of  Argos,  unmentioned  by  a^iy  tra- 
dition as  a  conqueror,  in  the  regulation  of  an  assem- 
bly of  states  at  Thermopylae*.     That  a  connection 
and  a  beneficial  connection  was  formed,  and  that,  by 

^  It  appears  to  have  been  the  most  received  opinion  of  the 
most  judicions  antiquarians  among  the  antients,  that  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council  had  its  name  from  Ampliictyon  son  of  Deoca- 
Uon,  tho  the  obvious  application  of  the  word,  with  a  very  small 
alteration,  *A|UMpfxriwv,  as  a  description  instead  of  an  arbitrary 
appellation  of  the  persons  who  composed  the  assembly,  led 
some  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  true  name.  See  Pausan.  b. 
10.  c.  8. 

'  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  a  matter  of  probability,  not  resting  on 
positive  authority,  supposes  Amphictyon  to  have  been  the  foun- 
der of  the  assembly  at  Thermopylae,  and  Acrisius  of  that  at 
Delphi.  But  we  shall  have  occasion  in  the  sequel  to  observe 
ground  for  assigning  to  tiie  Delphic  assembly,  or  more  proper- 
ly the  Delphic  se^on  of  the  Amphictyons,  a  much  later  origin. 
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CHAP,  some  means,  the  kings  of  Argos  obtained  a  superi- 
^^IJI;^  ority,  is  amply  indicated  by  Homer,  in  the  ready- 
acquiescence  which  he  ascribes  to  all  the  Grecian 
chiefs,  as  far  as  the  utmost  bounds  of  Thessaly,  un- 
der the  authority  of  Agamenmon,  and  the  acknow- 
legement  of  it  even  by  the  proud  and  powerful 
Achilles.  Nevertheless  from  Hoi^ier  we  have  no 
mention  of  the  AmphictyCMiic  council.  Possibly  and 
even  probably  it  may  have  been  the  policy  of  the 
Pelopid  princes  to  repress  its  power,  which  had  been 
favored  by  the  Petseid  line,  whom  they  had  expelled ; 
and  so,  in  Homer's  time,  it  may  have  been  insignifi- 
cant and  obscure.  But  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution produced  in  Peloponnesus  by  the  return  of 
the  Heracleids,  and  the  equality  asserted  by  the 
several  princes  who  obtained  settlements  there,  the 
power  or  influence  which  the  Pelopid  princes,  and 
especially  Agamemnon,  had  held  among  the  north- 
em  provinces,  fell  immediately ;  and  the  principal 
sway  in  the  assembly,  and  the  principal  interest  in 
supporting  it,  reverted  again  to  Thessaly. 

The  constitution  of  this  famous  assembly,  obscure 
in  its  origin  through  extreme  antiquity,  is  not  accu- 
rately known  to  us  even  in  those  ages  from  which 
we  might  expect  accurate  information.  We  find, 
however,  that  every  state  of  the  Amphictyonic  con- 
federacy sent  at  least  one  representative,  who  bore 
the  tide  of  Pylagore^^  Each  member  had  an  equal 
vote  on  every  occasion  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
council  was  exerted ;  and  no  Amphictyon  derived 

10  What  remains  from  antient  authors  upon  the  suhject  has 
heen  lai^gely  collected  by  Dean  Prideaux  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Oxford  Marbles,  and  Dr.  Leland,  in  the  preliminary  Discourse 
to  his  History  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  has  added  what  has 
been  imagined  by  modem  writers.  In  the  sequel  of  this  history 
occasion  will  occur  to  notice  the  connection  of  the  AmpUctyo- 
nic  councO  with  the  political  interests  of  the  country,  as  they 
arise ;  whence  illustration,  still  imperfect,  yet  perhaps  the  best 
to  be  obtained,  may  result 
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any  legal  privilege  or  authority  from  the  rank  or 
eatimatioa  which  his  constituents  held  among  the 
Grecian  states,  but  all  were  properly  peers.  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  solemn  sacrifices  to  Ceres. 
Afterward  an  additional  representative  was  sent  by 
every  state,  with  the  different  tide  of  Hieromnemon, 
indicating  that  his  office  was  more  particularly  to 
superintend  all  concerns  of  religion.  The  form  of 
the  Amphictyonic  oath  has  been  preserved  to  us ; 
not  that  of  the  earliest  times,  but  probably  not  very 
different  in  tenon     It  ran  thus  :  ^  I  swear  that  I  will  MuchUk. 

*  never  subvert  any  Amphictyonic  city :  I  will  never  f^l  ^' 
*stop  the  courses  of  Uieir  water,  either  in  war  or 

'  peace.    If  any  such  outrages  be  attempted,  I  will 

*  oppose  them  by  force  of  arms,  and  destroy  those 

*  cides  which  are  guilty  of  such  attempt.  If  any  de- 
<  vastations  be  committed  in  the  territory  of  the  god, 

*  if  any  shall  be  privy  to  such  offence,  or  entertain 

*  any  design  against  the  temple,  I  will  use  my  hands, 

*  my  feet,  my  whole  force,  to  bring  the  offending 

*  party  to  condign  pimishment.'  An  awful  impre- 
cadon  was  subjoined :  ^  If  any  shall  violate  any  part 
'  of  this  solemn  ingagement,  whether  city,  private 

*  person,  or  nadon,  may  such  violators  be  obnoxious 
*to  the  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and 

*  Mmerva  the  Provident   May  their  land  never  pro- 

*  duce  its  fruits :  May  their  women  never  bring  forth 

*  children  of  the  same  nature  with  the  parents,  but 

*  offering  unnatural  and  monstrous :  May  they  be 

*  forever  defeated  in  war,  in  judicial  controversies, 

*  and  in  all  civil  transactions ;  and  may  their  fami- 
^lies,  and  their  whole  race,  be  utterly  destroyed : 
*May  they  never  offer  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to 
•Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva  the  Provi- 

*  dent,  but  may  all  their  sacred  rites  be  forever  re- 

*  jected.'  The  first  part  of  this  oath  is  pointed  to 
what  viras  really  the  most  important  business  of  the 
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CHIP,  assembly,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  with  great 
^''*  wisdom  and  himianity  proposed  as  the  principal  end 
of  the  institution,  the  establishment  and  support  of 
a  knid  of  law  of  nations  among  the  Greeks,  that 
might  check  the  violence  of  war  among  themselves, 
and  finally  prevent  those  horrors,  that  extremity  of 
misery,  which  the  barbarity  of  elder  times  usiudly 
made  the  lot  of  the  vanquished.  The  view  of  the 
founders  seems  evidently  to  have  gone  ferther ;  to 
bring  all  disputes  between  Amphictyonic  states  be- 
fore this  tribunal,  and  totally  to  stop  war  among 
them,  or  to  punish  it  as  private  war  and  rebellion*^ 
To  this  however,  after  the  return  of  the  Heradeids, 
amid  the  jealous  claims  of  every  Grecian  city  to  ab- 
solute independency,  the  Amphictyonic  council  was 
never  equal.  Revolutions  in  early  times  reduced  it 
to  obscurity.  Afterward  the  Delphian  oracle,  and 
the  Delphian  treasure,  were  committed  to  its  super* 
intendency,  whence  no  small  additicHial  importance 
accrued  to  it.  Nevertheless  the  members  seem  wise- 
ly to  have  avoided  the  attempt  to  exert  an  authori^, 
which  they  wanted  power  effectually  to  support 
Contests  between  states  were,  however,  always  es- 
teemed proper  objects  of  its  jurisdiction :  but  the 
superintendency  of  the  religion  of  the. Greek  nation 
was  more  particularly  its  office.  Its  authority  to  fine 
any  Amphictyonic  state,  and,  in  case  of  noncompli- 
ance widi  injunctions,  even  to  levy  forces,  and  to 
make  war  on  the  disobedient,  weife  allowed*  Of  dis- 
putes between  private  persons  it  never  condescended 
to  take  connisance.  Its  proceedings  were  generally 
conducted  with  prudence  and  dignity;  and  its  de- 
crees, notwithstanding  its  deficiency  of  power,  were 
highly  respected. 

.  hlim  ocToi  rJXM*!  r^  *t^i£  s/Viv.    Strab.  L  9.  p.  420. 
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SECTION  IV. 

DiM$mm§n»oftk$Hera€yi4Prinui.  UnttiAU  SUUt  ^f  Pdtp^n^ 
stentt.  Origin  of  the  Gruian  Gmnes.  ImtiiiUimi  of  the  Olywtpian 
FeMiwU  by  IphiiwKing  o/Elis, 

The  Retu&n  of  teb  Her  acleids,  as  the  Dorian  con-  sect. 
quest  is.  commonly  termed  by  Grecian  writers,  pro*  in- 
duced a  revolution  in  Peloponnesus  so  complete 
that,  except  in  the  rugged  province  of  Arcadia, 
nodiiiig  remained  unaltered.  The  Argian  princes 
of  the  fiunily  of  Pelops  had  acquired  such  superior 
power,  and  a  legal  preeminence  which  they  claimed, 
in  whatever  way  acquired,  was  so  genendly  admit- 
ted,  that  under  them  one  government  in  some  de- 
gree pervaded,  not  the  peninsular  only,  but  all 
Greece :  the  administration  of  law  gained  consist- 
ency, civility  advanced,  and  arts  began  to  show 
themselves.  But  the  Dorian  conquest  reduced  Pe- 
loponnesus to  that  ruder  state  in  which  the  new 
lords  of  the  country  had  lived  among  their  native 
mountains :  arts  and  civility  fled  with  the  old  in- 
faal»tants  to  florish  in  another  soil.  The  first  care 
(^  the  conquering  chiefs  was  to  secure  their  acqui- 
sitions against  any  attempts  of  the  former  possess- 
ors :  their  next  seems  to  have  been  to  prevent  any 
one  among  themselves  fix)m  acquiring  that  superi- 
orly over  the  rest,  which  alone  could  insure  the 
quiet  of  all.  In  the  very  partition  of  the  country  a 
cause  of  future  discord  arose.  Aristodemus  died :  Pausan. 
his  followers,  to  whom  Laconia  was  allotted,  thought  He^d'of.* 
they  had  an  equal  claim  to  the  fairer  portion  of  Mes-  '•  ^-  «•  ^^ 
senia ;  a  less  mountainous  and  more  generally  fruit- 
ful country,  of  which  they  were  deprived,  as  they 
wpposed,  only  through  the  inability  of  their  infant 
sovereins,  sons  of  their  deceased  leader,  to  assert 
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their  rights.  The  boundaries  also  of  the  several 
allotments  were,  in  the  haste  of  division,  not  eve- 
rywhere accurately  ascertained ;  and  early  disputes 
about  these  led  to  hostilities.  Within  the  several 
governments  moreover,  for  many  years  after  so  vio- 
lent a  revolution,  the  unsettled  state  of  things  would 
often  call  for  the  strong  arm  of  power  to  repress 
outrage  and  inforce  order.  Violence  would  arise 
Thucjd.  sometimes  on  the  part  of  the  princes ;  and  a  con* 
j^^- ®- ^^- quering  people,  rude,  but  highspirited,  was  little 
Ljcnrg.  *  disposed  to  admit  patiently  any  exertion  of  author- 
ity not  perfectly  warranted  by  established  custom. 
Thus,  in  every  state,  internal  dissensions  were  sel- 
dom interrupted  but  by  external  war ;  and  any  long 
intermission  of  this  the  situation  of  Arcadia  sufficed 
to  prevent :  sheltered  by  their  mountains  in  their 
property  and  their  freedom,  the  Arcadians,  border- 
ing upon  all,  were  the  natural  enemies  of  all.  Pe- 
loponnesus thus  was  relapsing  into  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  barbarism  like  that  in  which  it  had  existed  be- 
fore Pelops  and  Hercules. 

From  very  early  times  it  fiad  been  customary 
among  the  Greeks  to  hold  numerous  meetings  for 
purposes  of  festivity  and  social  amusement.    A  foot- 
race, a  wrestling  match,  or  some  other  rude  trial  of 
bodily  strength  and  activity,  formed  originally  the 
principal  entertainment ;  so  far  only  perhaps  more 
respectable  in  its  kind  than  our  country  wakes,  as  it 
had  more  immediate  reference  to  that  almost  cease- 
less warfare   which  prevailed  in  elder  Greece.    It 
was  probably  the  connection  of  these  Games  with 
the  warlike  character,  that  occasioned  their  intro- 
iiiad.  1.     ducdon  at  funerals  in  honor  of  the  dead ;  a  custom 
odylie^'  which,  wc  leam  fiDm  Homer,  was  in  his  time  an- 
H**'^*a!d'  ^^^^*    But  all  the  violence  of  the  early  ages  was 
Apouipud  unable  to  repress  that  elegance  of  imagination  which 
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seems  congenial  to  Greece.    Very  antiendy  a  con-    sect, 
tention  for  a  prize  in  poetry  and  music  was  a  favor-  ,,^1^^;^^ 
he  entertainment  of  the  Grecian  people  ;  and  when  Thacyd.!. 
connected,  as  it  often  was,  with  some  ceremony  of  xcn,M^. 
religion,  drew  together  large  assemblies  of  both  Socr,  i.  s. 
sexes^.    A  festival  of  this  kind  in  the  little  iland 
of  Delos,  at  which  Homer  assisted,  brought  a  nu- 
merous concourse  from  different  parts  by  sea ;  and 
Hesiod  informs  us  of  a  splendid  meeting  for  the  Hedod. 
celebration  of  various  games  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  ut.V.STsl* 
where  himself  obtained  the  prize  for  poetry  and 
song.     The  contest  in  music  and  poetry  seems  early 
to  have  been  particularly  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo.     When  this  was  carried  from  the 
ilands  of  the  ^gean  to  Delphi,  a  prize  for  poetry 
was  instituted ;  whence  arose  the  Pythian  games. 
But  it  appears  from  Homer  that  Games,  in  which  OdyM.i.8. 
athletic  exercises  and  music  and  dancing  were  al- 
ternately introduced,  made  a  common  amusement 
of  the  courts  of  princes ;  and  before  his  time  the 
manner  of  conducting  them  was  so  far  reduced  to  a 
system,  that  public  judges  of  the  games  are  men-  L8.t.S58. 
tioned  as  a  kind  of  established  magistrate.     The 
Games,  thus  improved,  greatly  resembled  the  tilts 
and  tournaments  of  the  ages  of  chivalry.     Men  of 
high  rank  only  presumed  to  ingage  in  them ;  but 
a  large  concourse  of  all  orders  attended  as  specta- 
tors :  and  to  keep  regularity  among  these  was  per- 
haps the  most  necessary  oflSce  of  the  judges.    But 
the  most  solemn  meetings,  and  which  drew  together 
people  of  distinguished  rank  and  character,  often 

It ....  .  'EXx^x*^^^^  'Tttov«f  ifyipUwrat 

02  U  tfs  vSvyyMxijl  rs  xou  igX'i^lt^  mu  ooi^ 
Mvi|0'oifavoi,  WjHTdUtf IV  Srav  ci^tfuvrou  dyCj^a. 

Hymn,  ad  Apoll.  ap.  Thucyd  1.  8.  e.  104. 
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CHIP,    from  distant  parts,  were  at  the  funerals  of  eminent 
"'*      men.    The  paramount  sovereins  of  Peloponnesus 


did  not  disdain  to  attend  these^ ;  which  were  cel- 
ebrated with  eyery  circumstance  of  magnificence 
and  splendor  that  die  age  could  afford.    The  fune- 
ral of  Palroclus,  described  in  the  Iliad,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  example  of  what  the  poet  could  imsr 
gine  in  its  kind  most  complete.    The  games,  in 
which  prizes  were  there  contended  for,  were  the 
chariot-race,  the  foot-race,  boxulg,  wresding,  throw- 
ing the  quoit  and  the  javelin,  shooting  with  the  bow, 
and  fencing  with  the  spear.    And  in  times  when 
none  could  be  rich  or  powerful  but  the  strong  and 
Iliad.  1.     ^tive,  expert  at  martial  exercises,  all  those  trials  oi 
^.  T.  634.  skill  appear  to  have  been  esteemed  equally  becom- 
1.8.^20.  ing  men  of  the  highest  rank ;  tho  it  may  seem,  from 
»Tk'£a.  ^^  prizes  oflSsred  and  the  persons  contending  at  the 
funeral  of  Patroclus,  the  poet  himself  saw,  in  the 
game  of  the  caestus,  some  incongruity  with  exalted 
characters. 
West  Traditions  are  preserved  of  Games  celebmted  in 

arapic    ^^^^^  VLpon  several  great  occasions,  in  very  eariy 
Games,     times,  mth  more  than  ordinary  pomp,  by  assemblies 
of  chie&  from  different  parts  of  Greece.    Homer 
Iliad.  1.     mentions  such  at  £iis  under  king  Augeas,  cotempo- 
11,  ▼.697.  j3|y  ^^  Hercules,  and  grandfather  of  one  of  the* 
chiefs  who  commanded  the  Eleian  troops  in  the  Tro- 
i.2.y.633.  jan  war ;  and  again  at  Buprasium  m  Eleia,  for  the 
funeral  of  Amarynceus,  whUe  Nestor  was  yet  in  the 
vigor  of  youth.    But  it  does  not  at  all  appear  from 
1.23.T.629.  Homer  that  in  his  time,  or  ever  before  him,  any  pe- 

^  Agamemnon  speaks  of  haying  frequently  attended  such 
meetings : 

*'Hii1  fiiv  'croXiuv  ra^  dvSpuv  Me^6\n(fa, 
*Hpci)(i)v,  on  xiv  «ror%  dMo(p6t^w  ^oufiXnos^ 
Zixwwlai  c6  v^oi,  XBU  i^nrcuvovrai  clsSKol 

Odyss.  1.  24.  v.  87. 
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riodibal  festjiyal  was  established  like  that  which  af-    sect. 
terward  became  so  famous,  under  the  title  of  the  ^^^^.I^^ 
Olympiad  or  the  Olympian  Contest,  or,  as  our  wri- 
ten,  translating  the  Latin  phrase,  have  commonly 
termed  it^  the  Olympian  Games.    On  the  contrary^ 
^fvery  mention  of  such  games,  in  his  extant  works, 
shows  them  to  have  been  only  occasional  solemni- 
ties; and  Strabo  has  remarked  that  they  were  dis-  stmboj. 
tingukhed  by  a  characteristical  difference  from  the  ^*  ^'  ^^* 
Olympian.    In  these  the  honor  derived  from  receiv- 
ing publicly  a  crown  or  chaplet,  formed  of  a  branch 
of  oleaster^^  was  the  only  reward  of  the  victor :  but 
in  Homer's  games  the  prizes  were  not  meerly  hono- 
rary, but  intrinsically  valuable ;  and  the  value  was 
<rften  very  considerable.  After  Homer's  age,  through 
the  long  troubles  insuing  fixmi  the  Dorian  conquest, 
and  the  great  change  made  in  the  peculation  of  the 
country,  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  Pelo-  p^„^ 
ponnesians  were  so  altered  and  overthrown,  that  !•  6.  c.  8« 
even  memory  of  the  antient  games  was  nearly  lost 
In  this  season  of  turbulence  and  returning  barba- 
rism, Ipltttas,  a  descendant,  probably  grandson  of  i.  s.  c.  4. 
Oxylus  (tho  so  deficient  were  the  means  of  trans-  Newton's 
mitting  information  to  posterity,  that  we  have  no 
assurance  even  of  his  father's  name)  succeeded  to* 
the  throne  of  Elis.    This  prince  was  of  a  genius  that 
might  have  produced  a  more  brilliant  character  Fansan. 
in  a  more  inlightened  age,  but  which  was  per* 
haps  more  beneficial  to  mankind  in  the  rough  times 
in  which  he  lived.    Active  and  enterprizing,  but 
not  by  inclination  a  warrior,  he  was  anxious  to  find 
a  remedy  for  the  disorderiy  situation  of  his  country, 
and  to  restore  that  more  improved  state  of  things 
which,  by  the  accounts  of  antient  people,  once  had 

i^Korivovd9avov.    Aristoph.  Plat.  v.  586. 
VOL.  I.  26 
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CHAP,  being  there,  but  now  was  only  to  be  found  beyond 
JiJJ'  the  bounds  of  Peloponnesus.  Among  all  the  vio- 
lences of  domestic  feuds  and  forein  wars,  supersti^ 
lion  still  niaintained  its  dominion  undiminished  over 
the  minds  of  the  Peloponnesiaa  Dorians :  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  was  held  in  no  less  reverence  by  them 
than  by  their  forefathers  among  the  woods  and  crags 
of  Parnassus.  To  that  oracle,  therefore,  Iphitus 
looked  for  support  in  the  project  which  he  meditat- 
ed. He  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Delphi  to  suppli^ 
cate  information  from  the  deity  of  the  place,  ^  How  the 

*  anger  of  the  gods,  which  threatened  total  destruc- 
^tion  to  Peloponnesus,  through  endless  hostilities 

*  among  its  people,  might  be  averted  V  He  receiv- 
ed for  answer,  what  himself,  as  a  judicious  critic  has 

Weft        observed,  Had  probably  suggested,  *  That  the  Oljrm- 

oiympic    *  pic  festival  must  be  restored  :  for  the  neglect  of  that 

Oamei.      4  solemnity  had  brought  on  the  Greeks  the  indigna- 

^  tion  of  the  god  Jupiter,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated^ 

^  and  of  the  hero  Hercules,  by  whom  it  had  been  in- 

^  stituted :  and  that  a  cessation  of  arms  must  there- 

*  fore  immediately  be  proclaimed  for  all  cities  desir- 
Vous  of  partaking  in  it^^'  This  response  of  the  god 
was  promulgated  throughout  Greece ;  and  Iphitus, 
in  obedience  to  it,  caused  the  armistice  to  be  pro- 
claimed. But  the  other  Peloponnesians,  full  of  re- 
spect for  the  authority  of  the  oracle,  yet  uneasy  at 
the  ascendancy  thus  assumed  by  the  Eleians,  sent  a 
common  deputation  to  Delphi,  to  inquire  concerning 
the  authenticity  of  the  divine  mandate  reported  to 
them.     The  Pythoness,  however,  seldom  averse  to 

15  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games,  by  Gilbert  West,  Esq. 
whose  account  has  been  here  principally  followed.  It  has  been 
chiefly  furnished  by  a  fragment  of  rhlegon,  preserved  in  the 
Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  but  derives  occasional  support  from 
Strabo,  Pausanias,  and  other  writers. 
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authorize  the  schemes  of  kings  and  legislators,  ad-  sect. 
hered  to  her  former  answer ;  and  commanded  Ae  .^^H^^^^^ 
Peloponnesians  *  to  submit  to  the  directions  and  au- 
'  thority  of  the  Eleians,  in  ordering  and  establishing 
^the  antient  lavrs  and  customs  of  their  forefathers.* 
Supported  thus  by  the  oracle,  and  incouraged  by 
the  ready  submission  of  all  the  Peloponnesians  to  it, 
Iphitus  proceeded  to  model  his  institution.  Jupiter, 
the  chief  of  the  gods,  being  now  the  acknowleged 
patron  of  the  plan,  and  the  prince  himself,  under 
Apollo,  the  promulgator  of  his  will,  it  was  ordained 
that  a  festival  should  be  held  at  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter at  Olympia,  near  the  town  of  Pisa  in  Eleia,  open 
to  the  whole  Greek  nation ;  and  that  it  should  be 
repeated  at  die  termination  of  every  fourth  year : 
that  this  festival  should  consist  in  solemn  sacrifices 
to  Jupiter  and  Hercules,  and  in  games  celebrated  to 
their  honor :  and  as  wars  might  often  prevent,  not 
only  individuals,  but  whole  states,  from  partaking  in 
the  benefits  with  which  the  gods  would  reward  those 
who  properly  shared  in  the  solemnity,  it  was  ordain- 
ed, under  the  same  authority,  that  an  armistice  should 
take  place  throughout  Greece  for  some  time  before 
the  commencement  of  the  festival,  and  continue  for 
some  time  after  its  conclusion.  For  his  own  people, 
the  Eleians,  Iphitus  procured  an  advantage  never 
pexhaps  injoyed,  at  least  in  equal  extent,  by  any 
other  people  upon  earth.  A  traditon  was  current  that 
tibe  Heracleids,  on  appointing  Oxylus  at  the  same  stnbo,  i. 
time  to  the  throne  of  Elis,  and  to  the  guardianship  of  ^f  •  ^"^'^ 
the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  had,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath,  consecrated  all  Eleia  to  the  god,  and 
denounced  the  severest  curses,  not  only  on  any  who 
should  invade  it,  but  also  on  all  who  should  not  de- 
fend it  against  invaders.  Iphitus  procured  universal 
acquiescence  to  the  authority  of  this  tradition ;  and 
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pilAP.   the  deference  of  the  Greciapa  people  toward  it,  dur* 
^^L,  ing  many  ages,  is  not  among  the  least  remarkable 
circumstances  of  Grecian  history,    A  reputation  of 
sacredness  became  attached  to  the  whole  Eleian  peo- 
ple as  the  hereditary  priesthood  of  Jupiter,  and  a 
pointed  diflference  in  character  at|d  pursuits  arose 
between  them  and  the  other  Greeks.    Little  dispoa* 
ed  to  ambition,  and  regardless  even  of  the  plea* 
sures  of  a  town-life,  their  general  turn  was  wholly  to 
rural  business  and  rural  amusements*    Elsewhere 
the  country  was  left  to  hinds  and  herdmen,  who 
were  mostly  slaves  :  men  of  property,  for  security^ 
as  well  as  for  pursuits  of  ambiticm  and  pleasure^  re- 
sided in  fortified  towns.    But  the  towns  of  Eleia, 
a*^^358    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  capital,  remained  unfortified.      In 
Poiyb.  '  republican  governments  however  civU  contentioii 
p.*?^'  ^'  would  aris?  ;  nor  could  the  progress  to  a  conjiectioii 
337.         of  dqmestic  party-interests  with  forein  interests  be 
i^tirely  obviated,  and  $o  on,  sometimes,  to  forein 
wars.    But  to  the  time  of  Polybius,  who  9aw  the 
liberty  of  Greece  expire,  they  maintained  still  their 
genentl  character  and  their  antient  privileges,  whence 
they  were  then  the  wealthiest  people  of  Peloponne- 
sus, and  yet  the  richest  of  them  mo^y  resided  upon 
their  estates,  and  many  without  ever  visiting  £lis. 
Paaian.        At  the  Olympian  festival,  as  established  by  Iphi- 
1. 6.  c.  8.    i^us^  thg  foot-race,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sta^ 
dion,  was  the  only  game  exhibited:  wheAer  the 
various  other  exercises,  familiar  in  Homer's  age,  had 
fallen  into  total  oblivion,  or  the  barbarism  and  po- 
verty, superinduced  by  the  violent  and  lasting  trou- 
bles which  followed  the  return  of  the  Heradeids, 
forbad  those  of  greater  splendor.    Afterward,  as  the 
growing  importance  of  the  meeting  occasioned  in- 
quiry concerning  what  had  been  practised  of  old,  or 
excited  invention  concerning  what  might  be  advan- 
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tageoosty  added  new,  the  games  were  multiplied,    sect. 
The  DiAidoS)  a  more  complicated  foot-race,  was  add*      ^^' 
ed  at  the  fourteenth  Olympiad ;  Wrestling,  vni  the 
PentadJan,  or  game  of  five  exercises,  at  the  eight* 
eentfa ;  Boxing  at  the  twenty^third ;  the  Chariot-race 
was  not  restored  till  the  twenty-fifth ;  of  course  not 
till  a  hundred  years  after  the  institution  of  the  festi* 
val :  the  Pancration  and  the  Horse-race  were  added 
HI  the  thirty-third*    Originally  the  sacrifices,  pro-* 
eeasions,  and  various  religious  ceremonies  must  have 
formed  iht  principal  pageantry  of  the  meeting.   A£^ 
terward,  perhi4>s,  the  games  became  the  greater  in- 
ducement ID  the  prodigious  resort  of  company  to 
Oljrmpla ;  tho  the  religbus  ceremonies  still  continu- 
ed to  increase  in  magnificence  as  the  festival  gained 
importance.    The  temple,  like  that  of  Delphi,  be- 
came an  advantageous  repository  for  treasure.    A 
mart  or  ftur  was  a  natural  consequence  of  a  periodi- 
cal assembly  of  multitudes  in  one  place  ;  and  what- 
ever required  extensive  publicity,  whatever  was  im-» 
portant  for  all  the  scattered  members  of  the  Greek 
nation  to  know,  would  be  most  readily  communicat- 
ed and  most  solemnly,  by  proclamation  at  the  Olym^ 
pian  festival.    Hence  treaties  were  often,  by  mutual 
s^reement,  proclaimed  at  Olympia ;  and  sometimes 
columns  were  erected  there,  at  the  joint  expence  of 
the  contracting  parties,  with  the  treaties  ingraved. 
Thus  the  Olympian  meeting  in  some  degree  sup- 
plied the  want  of  a  common  capital  for  the  Greek 
nation ;  and,  with  a  success  far  beyond  what  the 
worthy  founder's  imagination,  urged  by  his  warmest 
wishes^  could  reach,  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  arts,  particularly  of  the  fine  arts,  of  commerce,  of 
science,  of  civilized  manners,  of  liberal  sentiments, 
and  of  £riendly  communication  among  all  the  Gre^ 
cian  people. 
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The  advantages  and  gratifications  in  [which  the 
whole  n)ation  thus  became  interested,  and  the  parti- 
cular benefits  accruing  to  the  Eleians,  excited  at- 
tempts to  establish  or  improve  other  similar  meet- 
ings in  different  parts  of  Greece.    Three  of  these, 
the  Delphian,  Isthmian  and  Nemean,  tho  they  never 
equalled  the  celebrity  and  splendor  of  the  Oljrmpian, 
acquired  considerable  fame  and  importance.    Each 
was  consecrated  to  a  different  deity.    In  the  Del- 
phic, Apollo  was  honored :  the  Delphian  people  ad- 
ministered to  him ;  the  Amphictyonic  council  pa- 
tronized the  institution.    Neptune  was  the  deity  of 
the  Isthmian  festival,  which  had  its  name  fix)m  the 
Corinthian  isthmus,  near  the  middle  of  which  stood 
a  temple  of  the  god,  overlooking  the  scene  of  the 
solemnity.     The  Corinthian  people  directed.    At 
the  Nemean,  sacred  to  Juno,  the  Argians  presided. 
These  meetings  were  all  open,  like  the  Olympian, 
in  war  as  in  peace,  to  all  Grecian  people.    They 
were  also  all  held  at  intervals  of  four  years,  each 
taking  its  year  between  the  Olympian  meetings ;  so 
that  every  summer  there  was  a  festival  common  to 
the  Greek  nation,  with  an  armistice  inabling  all  who 
desired  to  attend. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  THIRD  CHAPTER. 
Of  the  CkroMlogy  ^f  Orceian  Huiory. 

No  circumstance  of  Grecian  history  has  been  more 
labored  by  learned  men,  and  yet  none  remains  more 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory,  than  its  Chronology. 
I  would  most  willingly  have  avoided  all  discussion 
of  a  subject  which  has  already  filled  so  many  vo-* 
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lumes,  and  to  only  touch  upon  which  must  consider-    apfen- 
ably  interrupt  the  tenor  of  a  narration  in  its  nature  ^J[!J^. 
too  much  otherwise  liable  to  interruption.   The  very 
names  indeed  of  Scaliger,  Selden,  Lidyat,  Marsham, 
Frideaux,  Petavius,  C^visius,  Pezron^  Usher,  New- 
ton,  Jackson,  and  lastly  the  indefatigable  Freret^ 
might  more  than  suffice  to  deter  from  the  attempt 
U>  throw  new  light  on  a  matter  which  they  have  suc- 
cessively handled,  and  on  which  they  have  so  litde 
agreed.    But  as  history  cannot  hold  together  with* 
out  some  system  of  chronology,  and  as  the  result  of 
my  researches  will  not  permit  me  to  accept  wh^t 
has  of  late  most  obtained,  it  appeared  an  indispensa- 
ble duty  of  the  office  I  have  undertaken,  to  risk  the 
declaration  of  my  opinion,  not  without  some  expla- 
nation of  the  ground  of  it.   This  indeed  might  have 
been  done,  without  interruption  of  Uie  history,  by  a 
preliminary  dissertation :  but  to  be  intelligible  I  must 
then  have  been  more  prolix,  and  much  repetition 
would  have  been  unavoidable.     The  history  itself 
will  now  assist  the  illustration  I  propose  of  its  chro- 
nology ;  in  which,  however,  far  from  undertaking 
to  make  all  clear  and  luminous,  my  aim  will  be  no 
more  than  to  assist  the  reader,  whose  studies  have 
not  been  particularly  directed  this  way,  amid  dark- 
ness and  difficulty,  to  avoid  gross  error,  and  chuse 
the  best  ground  to  rest  upon. 

When  a  nation  is  first  emerging  from  barbarism, 
all  views  are  directed  to  the  future:  transactions 
past  are  of  so  little  consequence,  that  a  point  whence 
accounts  of  time  may  originate  is  not  an  obvious 
want,  and  the  deficiency  is  beyond  remedy  before  it 
is  felt.  It  was  probably  not  long  before  Homer  that 
the  Greeks  began  to  be  attentive  to  genealogy ;  for 
•  the  poet  is  unable  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  any  of  his 
heroes,  except  the  royal  family  of  Troy,  beyond  the 
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CHAP,  fourth  generation  upward.  Yet  the  geneal^es  of 
,^^,JJI^  eminent  men  have  perhaps  been  everywhere  the 
first  assistants  toward  ascertaining  the  dates  of  past 
*  events ;  feeble  at  best,  and  in  the  earlf  days  oi 
Greece  the  more  so  through  the  general  ignoranca 
of  writing,  togedier  with  the  Continual  trouUes  of 
the  country,  which  made  it  difficult,  by  any  mean% 
to  preserve  certain  accounts  of  pedigrees  through  a 
number  of  generations.  When  arts  and  learning 
were  first  springing  in  Peloponnesus  under  the  be- 
nign influence  of  a  more  settled  polity,  the  return  <rf 
of  the  Heracleids  violently  stopped  their  progress^ 
checked  and  dissipated  antient  tradition,  and  through 
expulsions,  migrations,  and  various  political  troubles 
to  a  great  extent  and  of  long  continuance,  prevented 
the  means  of  communicating  even  recent  ttansac* 
tions  with  any  exactness  to  posterity.  When  again 
the  darkness  superinduced  by  that  revolution  began 
to  clear,  we  find  hereditary  monarchy  superseded, 
in  most  of  the  Grecian  stated,  by  repuUican  govern- 
ment and  annual  magistracy*  This  very  much  weak- 
ened the  old  means  of  ascertaining  dates ;  because, 
among  genealogies,  none  catAd  be  so  obvious  to  ge- 
neral knowlege  as  those  of  princes.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  the  republican  forms  become  at 
once  regular  and  permanent,  new  means  would  have 
been  opened,  capable  of  far  greater  accuracy :  for  it 
might  then  have  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  year 
by  the  name  of  the  magistrates  o(  the  time  in  different 
principal  cities*  In  the  unsettled  state  of  govern- 
ments, however,  and  the  deficiency  of  writing,  re- 
gisters of  magistracy  were  little  regularly  kept :  the 
year  was  differently  divided  in  the  seversd  states  of 
^  Greece,  and  inaccurately  calculated  in  all  of  them  ; 
and  no  era  had  been  established  whence  to  reckon 
years*    Little  indeed  was  chronology  likely  to  ac* 
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quire  consistency,  while  compositions  in  prose  tor  appen- 
public  use  were  unknown.    The  oldest  Grecian  ,^J^^^ 
prose-writers,  known  to  the  antients  themselves,  piiq.  Nat. 
were  Cadmus  of  Miletus  and  Pherec}'des  of  Synis,  c.  56.  * 
mentioned  by  Pliny  to  have  lived  during  the  reign  ^f^^p|. 
of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia ;  nearly,  therefore,  about  the  on. 
time  when  laws  were  first  put  in  writing  among  the  a.  p.  259! 
Greeks,  by  Draco  at  Athens,  and  by  Zaleucus  for 
the  £pizephyrian  Locrians,  and  not  till  some  centu- 
ries after  the  Heracleid  revolution.    In  the  next  ge- 
neration Hecataeus  of  Miletus  composed  a  historical 
work  in  prose,  which  had  some  reputation  with  pos* 
terity;   and  about  the  same  time  Pherecydes,  an  Dionji. 
Athenian,  wrote  of  the  antiquities  and  antient  gene-  tiq.Rom. 
alogies  of  his  own  country.     The  name  of  Acusilaiis  ^  ^* 
of  Argos  has  been  transmitted  as  an  earlier  author : 
but  the  work  of  Pherecydes  was  the  first  composed 
in  prose,  on  the  continent  of  Greece,  which  retained 
any  considerable  credit.    It  was  long  extant,  and 
was  generally  esteemed  the  most  valuable  upon  its 
subject ;  yet  how  little  satisfact(»y  it  was,  whoever 
has  but  looked  into  what  remains  from  Strabo,  Plu- 
tarch and  Pausanias,  may  judge.    Herodotus,  who 
lived  about  half  a  century  after  the  Athenian  Phere* 
cydes,  is  the  oldest  Greek  prose  author  preserved 
to  us. — ^Former  histories  were  but  dry  registers  of 
facts,  like  that  curious  and  valuable  monument  of 
our  own  antient  history,  the  Anglosaxon  Annals. 
Herodotus  first  taught  to  give  grace  to  detail  in  prose 
narration;  and  at  once  with  such  success,  that  he  Leg.  hi. 
has  had,  from  the  ablest  writers  in  the  most  polish-  ^•^'  ^  *J® 
ed  ages,  the  tides  of  father  and  prince  of  history ^^  c.36. 

.  1^  Graeci  ipsi  dc  initio  fcriptitarunt  ut  noster  Cato,  ut  Pictor, 
Qt  Piso.  Era!  enim  historia  nihil  aliud  nid  annalium  confectio 
— sine  uliis  omamentis  monumenta  solom  temporum,  hominann, 
locoram,  gestammque  rerum  reliquerunt    Itaqne  quails  apud 
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CHAF.  But  we  gain  little  light  from  him  concerning  the 
'"•  chronology  of  antient  times^  farther  than  by  some 
genealogies,  and  even  those  not  undisputed.  The 
preface  of  the  judicious  Thucydides,  a  few  years 
only  later  than  Herodotus,  aifords  the  clearest  and 
most  authentic  information  remaining,  for  the  con- 
nection of  Grecian  historj'-  from  the  Homeric  age  to 
the  times  immediately  preceding  the  Persian  inva- 
sion ;  and  at  the  same  time  strongly  shows  the  defi- 
ciency of  authorities,  even  for  the  history  itself,  and 
far  more  for  its  chronology.  Still  in  Thucydides's 
time  no  era  had*  been  determined  whence  to  reckon 
dates  :  the  common  method  was  to  compute  back- 
ward, either  from  the  time  present,  or  from  some 
well-known  period  not  distant,  and  that  often  not 
without  great  latitude.  Thus  Herodotus  describes 
the  time  of  events  by  saying  they  happened  so  many 
hundred  years  before  his  time ;  which  scarcely  fixes 
them  within  half  a  century.  The  more  exact  Thu- 
cydides commonly  reckons  backward  from  the  year 
in  which  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  concluded.  A 
little  after  Thucydides,  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  Hip- 
pias,  an  Eleian,  published  a  catalogue  of  the  victors 

Graecos  Pherecydes,  Hellanicus,  Acusilas  fuit,  aliique  pemmlti, 
talis  noster  Cato  &  Pictor  &  Piso.  M.  T.  Cic.  de  Orat  1. 1, 
c.  12. 

In  that  very  valuable  collection  the  Anglosaxon  Annals,  which, 
however  dry  and  jejune,  is  perhaps  the  fairest  monument  of  early 
history  that  any  European  nation  possesses,  we  find  remarkable 
proof  of  the  difficulty  of  giving  grace  to  prose  in  an  uncultivat- 
ed language.  The  author  of  the  Annals  of  the  years  938  and 
942,  and  also  the  author  of  that  of  the  year  975,  if  he  was  a* 
different  person,  has  been  a  man  of  genius  apparently  aware  of 
the  dulness  of  the  preceding  compilation,  and  determined  to 
relieve  it  by  a  more  spirited  style  of  narrative ;  but,  unable  to 
satisfy  himself  in  prose,  he  lias  done  it  in  verse ;  and  in  verse 
which,  tho,  from  antiquity  of  diction  or  corruption  in  transcrip- 
tion, obscure  in  a  phrase  or  two,  has  nevertheless  been  deserv- 
edly the  admiration  of  all  who  in  any  degree  understand  the 
language  of  oar  Anglosaxon  ancestors. 
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in  the  Olympian  games.  This,  if  we  might  trust  appen- 
the  specification  of  an  Ol3nmpiad  by  its  number,  as  ,^^^^^ 
it  stands  in  our  copies  of  Xenophon's  Grecian  an-  Xen.  Hci- 
nals,  would  appear  to  have  been  early  adopted  as  a  /"i.  i.  i. 
commodious  chronological  scale^^  But  we  are  in- 
formed by  Plutarch,  that  the  catalogue  of  Hippias 
had  little  reputation  for  accuracy*®;  and  we  find  it 
still  long  before  the  Olympiads  came  into  general 
use  for  the  purpose  of  dating.  Ephorus,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Isocrates,  in  his  chronological  history  of 
Greece  fixjm  the  return  of  the  Heracleids  to  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
donia, diigested  his  calculation  of  dates  by  genera- 
tions only ;  and  even  the  famous  Arundel  marbles, 
said  to  have  been  composed  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  make  no  mention  of  Olympiads, 
but  reckon  backward  by  years  from  the  time  pre- 
sent The  first  systematic  use  of  the  Olympian 
catalogue,  for  the  purpose  of  chronology,  was  by 
Timseus  Siculus,  in  his  general  history,  published 
soon  after  the  date  of  the  Arundel  marbles.  That 
historian  endevored  to  correct  chronology  by  com- 
paring the  succession  of  kings  and  ephors  at  Sparta, 
of  arcbons  at  Athens,  and  of  priestesses  of  Jimo  at 
Argos,  with  the  list  of  Olympian  victors.  His  work 
is  unfortunately  lost.  About  forty  years  later,  Era- 
tosthenes, librarian  of  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy 
Soter,  digested  a  chronological  system  by  the  Olym- 
piads, so  much  more  complete  than  any  before 

^"^  There  seems  too  much  reason  to  douht  the  authenticity  o£ 
that  specification.  See  Marsham.  Can.  ssc.  16.  cap.  de  primo 
Oijmp.  p.  504.  &  Dodwell,  Annal.  Xenoph.  &  Dissert,  oct.  de 
Cyclls  Lacon.  sect.  19. 

Mwvm  'HXsfov,  cUr*  oud<vo(  6pfM3f&£voy  dvotjoca^ou  'csg^  ^rf^v.     Plut. 
Tit  Nnmae. 
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CHAP,    known,  that  he  has  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
JJJ;^^  father  of  scientific  chronology.    But  both  his  work 
Blair's       and  that  of  Apollodorus  the  Athenian,  who  follow- 
^**^'     ed  him,  are  also  lost.    What  therefore  were  his 
grounds  of  calculation  for  the  early  ages,  and  what 
DionjTfl.     those  canons  which  Dionysius  the  Halicamassian 
tiq.  Rom.  approved,  we  cannot  know.  But  we  know  that  those 
canons  had  not  universal  approbation.    Plutarch 
speaks  of  them  most  disrespectfully  even  where 
they  relate  to  times  bordering  upon  certain  chrono- 
logy".   Strabo,  perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  antient 
antiquarians,  has  followed  Homer  with  evident  satis* 
faction,  tracing  him,  both  as  geographer  and  his- 
torian, step  by  step,  and  verifying  his  accounts  by 
his  own  observation  and   reading ;    but  he   hesi- 
tates where  Homer  leaves  him,  and  gives  abundant 
proof  that  he  had  no  fidth  in  that  chronology  which 
undertook  to  airange  history,  either  before  or  after 
the  times  of  which  Homer  treats,  till  the  Persian  in- 
vasion*'*    Pausanias  reports  contradictions  in  regard 
both  to  the  arrangement  of  times,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  pedigrees  in  antient  Grecian  history,  and 
freely  confesses  his  inability  to  reconcile  them*^ 

19  Ti^v  Si  ir|o^  KgoT^ov  fivrsufiv  aurou  (rou  ^oKuvog)  doxoucfiv  cvioi 

ritfi  Xs^o^'voi;  xavod'iv,  ICg  fAupiM  ^fo{dSv7s(  a;(fi  tfi^isgovy  klg  wSh 
cnSroH;  ^fMXo/oujyLfivov  SCvavrou  xara^iTai  Ta$  avriXo^ia;.  Plutarch. 
V.  Solon. 

to  See  particularly  his  remarkB  upon  the  yarietj  of  traditions 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Olympian  Games.  Doubt  seems 
scarcely  to  haTe  ceased  with  him  concerning  the  histoiy  of  that 
festival  itself,  even  where  the  regular  computation  by  Olym- 
piads begins :  '£00*01  yolf  del  to  iroXowL— ^-A  yag  roioura  iroX- 

Xcc/fk  Xi/Mtu  wu  ou  row  ti^fufroi. Ewwisu  Ss  r%  rkscjf  Sn 

fft^XP  r%  SKrnS  xoi  €1X0^  *OXufMria^o(,  a«ro  f^g  vigurnc  iv  ^  Ko^oc 
lv(xa  ^di^iov  'HXsro^,  n)v  tfjo^otfuxv  iT/w  tw  Ugoii  xoi  rov  d^W9S 
*IIXfMi.    Strab.  1.  8.  p.  355. 

<l  'Oi  ikh  Sfi  *£XX^cjv  Xo^of  ^1090^  ra  fiiXiwra,  xa)  su^  ^iscM 
iri  ms  yivi^n  ski    Pausan.  L  8.  c.  53. 
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But  Plutarch's  testimony  i^^ainst  die  chronol<^rs   afpen- 
is  most  explicit :  ^  Thousands,'  he  sajrs,  ^  continue      ^'^- 
^  to  this  day  endevoring  to  correct  the  chronological  Fiat.  t. 

*  cancMiSy  and  can  yet  bring  them  to  no  consistency.'  ***^' 
It  seems  as  if  doubts  had  decreased  in  modem  times 

in  proportion,  not  to  the  acquisition  of  means  for 
discovering  truth,  but  to  the  loss  of  means  for  de- 
tecting falsehood^. 

The  chrcHiology,  at  present  most  received,  has 
been  formed  principally  from  those  &mous  marbles 
Ixought  from  the  Levant  for  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  university  of  Oxfinrd, 
together  with  some  fragments  of  the  chronologers 
EralDSthenes,  ApoUodorus,  and  Thrasyllus,  pres«*v- 
ed  chiefy  in  the  Chronicon  of  £usebius,  and  the 
Stromata  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Those  marbles, 
whose  fSune  has  so  much  exceeded  their  worth,  have 
been  proved  in  some  instances  false ;  and  what  can 
we  think  of  the  authority  of  the  chronologers,  when 
sach  authors  as  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  Pausanias, 
coming  after  them,  never  deign  even  to  quote  them, 
but  endevoring  to  investigate  the  same  subjects,  de- 
dare  that  thev  were  unable  to  satisfy  themselves,  and 
report  the  uncertainties  that  occuixed?    The  chro- 

^  This  appears  very  remarkably  in  sonoie  observations  of  the 
vciy  learned  Freret  on  the  Arundel  marbles :  *  Qnand  a  I'auto- 
^  rite  que  doit  avoir  la  Chronique  de  Faros,  je  crois  qp'elle  peut 
^  etre  assez  grande  poor  Phistoire  des  temps  heroKques ;  cette 
^  Chronique  etant  la  seule  qui  nous  soit  restee  un  peu  entlere  de 
^  toutes  celles  que  les  anciens  avoient  publlees. Mais  il  s^en 

*  faut  beaucoup  que  la  Chronique  ait  le  meme  d^re  d'autoiite 

^  pour  Fhistoire  generale  in  politique  de  la  Grece. De  quel- 

^  que  part  que  soient  venues  les  meprises  il  est  sur  qu'il  y  en  a 

*  plusieurs  dans  la  Chronique  de  Paros,  &c.^  Mem.  de  PAcad. 
des  Inscrip.  t  26.  '  What  is  this  but  saying,  ^  You  may  trust  the 

*  marbles  for  what  their  author  could  not  knoW|  tho  they  are 
^  certainly  false  in  what  he  might  easily  have  learnt,  and  ought 
( to  have  reported  with  accurate  fidelity.'  One  of  the  instances 
of  mistake,  mentioned  by  Freret,  relates  to  so  remarkable  an 
event  of  so  late  a  date  as  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
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nology  built  on  such  frail  foundations  is  also  in  itself 
improbable,  and  even  inconsistent  with  the  most  au- 
thentic historical  accounts.    All  these  considerations 
together  urged  the  great  Newton  to  attempt  the 
framing  of  a  sjrstem  of  Chronology,  for  the  early  ages 
of  Greece,  fit)m  the  best  historical  traditions  of  po- 
litical events,  compared  with  the  most  authentic 
genealogies  ;  and  he  endevored  to  verify  it  from  ac- 
coimts  of  astronomical  observations.    He  never  fin- 
ished this  work  for  publication,  or  it  would  probably 
have  come  to  us  less  open  to  objection.    Being 
printed  after  his  death,  it  had  for  some  time,  how- 
ever, great  credit.    But  of  late  the  favor  of  learned 
men,  has  inclined  much  to  the  former  system ;  which, 
in  our  own  country,  Dr.  Blair,  in  his  Chronological 
Tables,  has  implicitiy  followed ;  and,  in  France,  the 
wonderful  diligence  of  the  very  learned  Freret  has 
been  employed  in  the  endevor  to  prove,  that  the  real 
chronology  of  early  Greece  was  still  more  at  variance 
with  all  remaining  history  than  even  that  which 
Blair  has  adopted*.     To  explain  therefore  what  I 
have  to  urge  in  apology  for  my  preference  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  system,  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  synopsis  of  the  more  received 
chronology,  which  I  shall  give  from  Blair's  Tables. 
The  deluge,  according  to  archbishop  Usher,  whom 
Blair  has  followed,  was  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty-eight  years  before  the  Christian  era.     The 

*•  Since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition  of  tliis  History, 
a  deeply  studied  Treatise  on  Chronology  has  been  published  by 
the  very  learned  Doctor  William  Hales,  of  Dublin,  who  thinks 
he  has  discovered  ground  for  setting  the  earliest  recorded  events 
in  Greece  at  a  greater  distance  from  times  of  connected  histo* 
ry,  and  from  one  another,  than  any  before  him.  I  reckon  this  no- 
tice of  the  work  due  to  Doctor  Hales  and  to  the  reader ;  but  ail 
farther,  risking  the  repetition  of  my  former  opinions,  I  must 
leave  for  public  judgement. 
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kingdom  of  Sicyon  is  said  to  have  been  founded  appek** 
only  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years  later.    The  J]^^^ 
list  of  kings  of  Sicyon  is  carried  up  to  that  period ; 
but  the  next  historical  event  in  Greece  is  the  found- 
ing of  Ai^s  by  Inachus,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  years  after  the  founding  of  Sicyon  by  iEgia- 
leus.    I  shall  not  inlarge  upon  the  absurdity  of  the 
pretence  to  establish  the  date  of  such  an  insulated 
fact,  and  of  tracing  a  succession  of  kings  so  far  be* 
yond  all  connected  accounts  of  transactions  in  the 
country ;  because  it  has  been  a  supposidon,  not  less 
received,  that  Phoroneus  and  ^gialeus,  sons  of 
InachuSy  founded  Argos  and  Sicyon  nearly  at  the 
same  time.     We  have  indeed  Plato's  testimony  that,  piat 
earlier  than  the  age  of  Phoroneus,  nothing  was  ^"^"^'j^ 
known  of  Greece.    After  the  founding  of  Aigos  edSema. 
the  Flood  of  Ogyges  is  the  next  event  of  any  im- 
portance :  it  is  supposed  to  have  happened  six^ 
years  later.    Whether  any  person  of  the  name  of 
Ogyges  ever  lived  in  Greece  appears,  however,  very  See  ch.  i. 
uncertain.     The  term  Ogygian,  used  in  after-ages  ^bUu 
to  express  extreme  antiquity,  time  beyond  certain 
knowlege,  seems,  fiom  the  use  which  Homer  makes 
of  it,  to  have  been  not  originally  Grecian,  and,  if 
we  may  trust  iEschylus,  it  was  Egyptian*^     After 
Ogyges  a  void  follows,  which  chronology  would 
ascertain  to  be  of  just  two  hundred  and  eight  years. 
Then  Cecrops  founded  Athens.    Dates  thus  wide 
of  all  connection  with  history  are  not  for  the  histo- 
rian to  comment  upon.    With  Cecrops,  however, 
we  find  ourselves  approaching  to  a  train  of  histori- 
cal events,  so  far  connected  that  the  memory  of  man 

^^  It  seems  not  likely  that  Homer  would  bare  called  the  dis- 
tant and  fabulous  Hand  of  Calypso  Ogygia  from  the  name  of  a 
Grecian  prince.  iEschylus  calls  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt 
Ogygian  Thebes,    ^chyl.  Pen.  v.  39. 
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m^t  possibly  reach  {rom  one  to  the  other^  and 
link  tradition  sufficiently  for  some  conjectural  cal- 
culation.   Deucalion  is  said  to  have  been  cotempo* 
rary  with  Cecrops.    Amphictyon,  soa  of  Deucalion^ 
is  the  reputed  foiHider  of  the  council  which  bore  his 
name.    Cadmus  was  cotemporary  with  Amphictyon. 
Danaiis  came  into  Greece  only  eight  years  after  Cad- 
mus.    The  connection  is  then  less  satisfactorily  sup- 
ported during  near  a  century  and  half  to  Acrisius : 
it  holds  afterward  better^  through  eighty  years,  to 
the  Argonautic  expedition.    And  here  at  length  a 
crowd  of  remarkable  person^es  and  many  impor- 
tant  events  break  upon  us  in  prolt>able  succession : 
PelopSy  i£geus,  CEneus,  Augeas,  Neleus,  Tynda- 
reus,  EurystheuSy   Hercules,  Jason,  Theseus,  and 
that  Minos  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  Homer,  Herodo- 
tus,, Thucydides,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Strabo ;  for 
the  chronologers  have  imagined  a  prior  Minos  un- 
.  known  to  all  those  authors.    With  these  person- 
ages we  have  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the  wars 
of  Thessaly,  the  wars  of  Hercules  in  Peloponnesus, 
the  Thebs^  war,  the  war  of  Minos  with  Athens,  the 
establishment  of  the  Cretan  maritime  power  with  the 
suppression  of  piracy,  the  reformation  of  the  Athe- 
nian government,  the  expulsion  of  the  posterity  of 
Perseus  from  Peloponnesus,  with  the  full  establish- 
ment'of  the  power  of  the  fiEunily  of  Pelops,  and  finally 
the  war  of  Troy.    History  regularly  connects  these 
events,  and  the  chronology  which  fixes  the  Argo- 
nautic expedition  to  the  year  before  Christ  twelve 
hundred  sixty-three,  places  the  expedition  against 
Troy  less  than  seventy  years  later.    Chronology 
then  continues  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  histoiy  as 
far  as  the  return  of  the  Heracleids  :  but  here  many 
ages  of  darkness  insue.     The  next  events  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus of  any  importance,  and  which  bring  for- 
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ward  any  considerable  characters  to  the  notice  of  appen- 
history,  are  the  institution  of  the  Olympian  games  ,^^!j^^ 
by  Iphitus,  and  the  legislation  of  Lacedaemon  by 
Lycurgus  ;  and  chronologers  assert  that  this  inter- 
val, in  which  neither  man  acquired  fame,  nor  event 
had  any  consequence,  W2S  of  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  :  Freret  makes  it  two  hun- 
dred eighty-three.  Then  follows  another  void  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  years  to  another  Iphitus,  un- 
der whose  presidency  at  the  Olympic  festival  Co- 
roebus  was  victor,  in  what  ever  after  bore  the  title 
of  the  first  Olympiad.  From  this  era  chronology 
begins  again  to  approach  to^vard  a  connection  with 
history ;  but  for  near  two  hundred  years  it  remains 
yet  very  uncertain.  The  most  important  events  of 
the  most  polished  state  of  Greece,  the  legislation  of 
Draco,  and  even  the  legislation  of  Solon  at  Athens, 
are  of  uncertain  date ;  tho  the  former  is,  on  pro- 
bable ground,  placed  above  a  century  and  half  after 
the  first  Olympiad.  Toward  the  sixty-fourth  OljTn- 
piad,  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
victory  of  Corcebus,  books  were  still  so  little  com- 
mon, and  means  of  multiplying  them  so  litdeknown, 
that  Hipparchus,  to  promote  the  knowlege  of  let-  piat.  Hip- 
ters  among  the  Athenian  people,  caused  moral  sen-  t^^^^' 
tences  in  verse,,  ingraved  on  marble,  to  be  set  up  in 
the  public  ways  of  Attica,  for  a  kind  of  public  libra- 
ry. Herodotus,  the  earliest  Grecian  prose- writer 
whose  works  remain  to  us,  florished  about  seventy 
years  after.  The  Olympian  catalogue  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Hippias  the  Eleian  not  till  toward  the 
hundredth  Olympiad.  The  first  history  digested  by 
Olympiads,  that  of  Timaeus,  was  above  a  hundred 
years  later ;  and  Eratosthenes,  called  the  father  of 
antient  chronology,  did  not  florish  till  about  the  hun- 
dred and  thirty-third  Olympiad. 
VOL.  I.  28 
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CHAP.       After  this  s]aiopsis  of  that  chrcmology  which  has 
^^^.JJI^  had  countenance  fcom  so  many  respectable  names 
of  modem  and  so  few  of  antient  times,  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  take  a  short  view  of  the  means  re- 
maining,  together  with  the  means  which  the  antient 
authors  themselves  possessed,  as  far  as  we  can  know 
them,  for  tracing  events  through  the  early  ages  of 
Greece :    because,  as  the  authority  of  the  history 
itself  depends  upon  those  means,  from  them  also  its 
chronology  will  derive  its  best,  and  indeed  only  solid 
support.    The  principal  works  of  Hesiod  and  Ho- 
mer, two  of  the  oldest,  and  the  most  valued  among 
the  oldest  authors  known  to  the  antients,  have  been 
fortunately  transmitted  to  us.    In  what  age  those 
authors  lived  is  undecided ;  but  that  it  was  some 
centuries  before  prose-compositions  for  public  use 
were  known  in  Greece  was  never  doubted.    In  their 
age  accounts  of  great  events  were  preserved  chiefly 
by  memory,  assisted  with  verse.    In  the  uncontest- 
ed work  of  Hesiod,  his  poem  intitled  of  Works  and 
Days,  there  remains  a  sununary  of  things  from  the 
Chap.  1.    creation  to  his  own  time.    He  begins  with  what  he 
SuVbt   terms  the  golden  age,  which  seems  a  tradition  deriv- 
ed from  the  East  concerning  the  terrestrial  paradise, 
and  the  state  of  man  before  the  fall.     He  proceeds 
to  the  silver  s^e,  which,  on  comparing  it  with  the 
account  of  Moses,  appears  not  less  evidendy  a  relic 
of  tradidon  concerning  the  antediluvian  world.    The 
brazen  age  follows,  in  which  he  describes  precisely 
that  savs^e  state  of  the  western  nations  of  which 
Plutarch  gives  an  account  more  in  detail  in  his  life 
of  Theseus.    In  speaking  of  the  succeeding  gene- 
ration, whom  he  calls  the  race  of  heroes,  the  poet 
confines  his  description  more  pointedly  to  his  own 
country:   he   mentions  the  wars   of  Thebes   and 
Troy  by  name.    The  next  race  of  men  to  these,  he 
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saySy  vns  that  with  which  he  himself  lived,  and  this  appsn- 
he  calls  the  ircm  race.  The  golden  nice,  he  tells  us,  ^^J^^ 
were  exalted  after  death  to  a  superior  state  of  being  • 
the  ^ver  race  were  hid  in  his  anger  by  the  imme- 
diate hand  of  the  -Deity ;  but  no  such  intervention 
of  supernatural  power  is  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  brazen,  the  heroic,  and  the  iron  race  :  it  is 
simply  said  that  such  races  succeeded  one  another ; 
and  the  latest  historical  event  noticed  is  the  Trojan 
war.  If  any  surmize  concerning  the  poet's  own  age 
can  be  fairly  founded  upon  this  historical  deduction, 
it  must  be  that  he  was  bom  in  the  time  of  the  sons, 
and  lived  probably  with  the  grandsons  and  great- 
grandsons  of  those  who  fought  at  Troy^^  Such 
then  is  the  chronology  of  Hesiod* 

The  chronology  of  Homer  does  not  go  so  high, 
but  it  is  continued  lower.  Homer  reckons  time  up- 
ward no  farther  than  he  can  trace  the  genealogies 

Si  This  is  sir  Isaac  Newton's  suppositioD,  tho  he  has  understood 
the  golden  and  the  silver  ages  or  races  to  relate  particularly  to 
Greece,  as  well  as  the  brazen,  the  herofc,  and  the  iron ;  an 
opinion  wldch  I  mast  confess  appears  to  me  wholly  unwarranted. 

Having  thus  ventured  to  controvert  so  high  an  authority,  it  has 
afforded  me  gratification  to  find  support  firom  the  very  learned 
Dr.  William  Hales  of  Dublin,  in  the  first  volume  of  Iiis  veiv 
elaborate  Treatise  on  Chronology,  published  since  the  last  edi- 
tion of  this  History.  But  Dr.  Hales  supposes  Hesiod's  golden 
age  to  have  extended  beyond  the  fall,  including  the  age  of  those 
fandlies  of  Sethis  Une,  called,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  ^  sons  of 
God.'  To  this  I  can  g^ve  neither  absolute  assent,  nor  absolute 
denial,  doubting  if  H^od  himself  had  information  on  the  sub- 
ject si^dently  precise  to  lead  him  to  intend  warranting  either ; 
and  it  is  enough  for  me  that  he  has,  in  his  golden  age,  so  clear- 
1y  marked  the  state  of  man,  as  described  by  Moses,  before  the 
fall.  The  Doctor  fiirther contends, that Hesiod's  silver  agefol- 
lowed  the  deluge.  I  will  not  say  that  the  poet  ingaged  in  his 
description  of  the  silver  age,  completely  prepared  to  keep  it 
clear  of  all  allusion  to  times  following  the  deluge ;  but  the  learn- 
ed Doctor  has  omitted  to  account  for  the  termination  of  the  sil- 
ver age  by  ^  the  Deity  in  his  wrath,'  and  I  am  not  aware  to 
what  other  event  in  the  known  history  of  the  worid,  that  ex- 
pressiop  is  applicable. 
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of  his  heroes ;  which  all  end  in  a  god,  a  river,  or 
some  unaccountable  personage^  in  the  second,  third, 
or  at  most  the  fourth  generation  beyond  those 
of  the  Trojan  war.  The  royal  race  of  Troy  forms 
the  only  exception :  Jupiter  was  ancestor  in  the 
seventh  degree  to  Hector.  Negative  proof  surely 
cannot  be  stronger  against  that  antiquity  to  which 
some  of  the  Grecian  towns  in  late  ages  pretended. 
Homer's  Grecian  chronology  begins  thus  scarcely 
before  the  age  of  Pelops,  a  generation  or  two  earlier 
than  the  Theban  war ;  and  it  ends  with  the  restora- 
tion of  Orestes,  great-grandson,  or,  according  to  some, 
great-great-grandson  of  Pelops**,  to  the  throne  of 
Argos.  Within  these  limits  Grecian  history  is  re- 
gular and  probable ;  and  chronology,  according  to 
every  opinion  of  the  learned  who  have  endevorcd  to 
illustrate  it,  sufficiently  tallies  with  the  course  of 
events.  But  this  luminous  period  stands  most  odly 
insulated.  That  it  should  have  been  preceded  by 
times  without  history  is  not  wonderful ;  but  that  it 
should  have  been  followed  by  so  many  centuries  of 
utter  darkness  as  chronologers  have  imagined,  ap- 
pears most  unaccountable.  It  would  be  of  some  im- 
portance both  to  the  history  and  to  the  chronology 
of  early  Greece,  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the 
great  poet's  own  age.  Tho,  therefore,  the  variety  of 
opinions  upon  this  subject  makes  any  discussion  of 
it  hazardous,  it  yet  appears  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
office  I  have  undertaken,  not  to  avoid  the  declaration 
of  my  own ;  and  in  hope  of  elucidating,  in  some  de- 
gree, and  confirming  the  account  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  give  of  that  dark  period  which  begins  where 
Homer's  history  ends,  I  will  here  bring  under  one 
point  of  view  some  circumstances  of  proof  upon 
which  my  opinion  principally  rests. 

^  See  note  19,  chap.  1.  of  this  History. 
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None  of  the  early  Grecian  writers  have  under-    appen- 
taken  to  fix  the  era  of  the  Trojan  war ;  but  Herodo-  ^^^^^ 
tus  aflbms  that  Homer  lived  four  hundred  years  be-  f**"^^Jj, 
fore  his  own  age*^.    He  does  not  inform  us  how  that 
period  was  calculated ;  but  many  things  remaining 
from  other  early  authors,  and  among  them  the  dates 
reported  by  Thucydides,  tend  to  make  the  assertion 
probable,  and  it  has  indeed  been  generally  admitted. 
For  the  time  then  from  the  Trojan  war  to  the  poet's 
age,  there  is  evidence  within  his  remaining  works 
which  seems  to  mark  it  strongly.    Four  passages 
appear  to  speak  to  it  in  some  degree  affirmatively  : 
three  of  them  indeed  but  loosely,  and  rather  by  im- 
plication than  directly ;  but  the  fourth  in  pointed 
terms.    In  the  Odyssee  a  conversation  is  intxx)duced  {^^'*jjj 
conceming  subjects  for  poetry,  where  it  is  remarked, 
that  *  those  subjects  are  preferred  for  celebration,  in 

*  which,  through  the  recency  of  the  transactions,  the 

*  hearers  have  a  nearer  interest.'  Now  this  would 
stand  contradicted  by  the  poet's  practice,  if  the 
events  which  he  celebrates  happened,  as  some  have 
imagined,  five,  four,  three,  two,  or  even  one  centu- 
ry before  the  people  fgr  whom  he  composed  were 
bom.  In  the  Odyssee  again,  we  find  another  re- 
markable passage  conceming  subjects  for  poetry: 

*  The  gods  wrought  the  fiite  of  Troy,  and  decreed  i.8,t.678. 
^  the  destmction  of  men,  that  there  might  be  sub- 

*  jects  for  poetry  to  future  generations.'  Had  the 
poet  lived  after  the  return  of  the  Heracleids,  that 
revolution  would  have  furnished  subjects  far  more 

^  In  qaotiDg  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  I  refer  to  that  only 
of  hh  general  history.  I  am  not  Inclined  to  give  any  credit  to 
the  life  of  Homer  attributed  to  him.  The  arguments  against 
its  authenticity  appear  to  me  much  stronger  &an  those  in  its  * 

favor ;  and  not  least  the  internal  evidence  of  the  work  itself. 
The  first  note  of  Wesseling's  edition  may  deserve  the  notice  of 
thoie  curious  on  the  subject. 
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CHAP,  nearly  interesting  to  hearers,  in  any  part  of  either 
^^J[JJ;^  Greece  itself,  or  the  Grecian  settlements  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, than  the  war  of  Troy.  These  two  passages, 
therefore,  seem  strongly  to  indicate  that  he  lived  not 
long  after  the  times  of  which  his  poems  principally 
treat  The  third  passage  may  perhaps  prove  that 
he  did  not  live  absolutely*  in  those  times :  speaking 
in  his  own  person  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  says, '  I 
niad.1.2.  *have  these  things  only  by  report,  and  not  of  my 
*  own  knowlege  ;'  which,  however,  would  be  very 
superfluous  information  to  his  auditors,  if  he  did  not 
live  so  near  those  times  that,  in  his  old  age,  it  might 
be  doubted  if  his  early  youth  had  not  been  passed 
in  them.  It  has  been  often  observed  that  Homer 
show^  himself,  upon  all  occasions,  remarkably  dis- 
posed to  extol  the  family  of  ^neas,  and  singularly 
careful  to  avoid  what  might  give  them  offence  ; 
whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  posterity  of 
that  chief  existed  and  were  powerful  in  the  poet's 
age ;  nor  indeed  can  the  circumstance  be  otherwise 
accounted  for.  One  passs^,  however,  appears  to 
speak  pointedly  to  the  purpose :  the  god  Neptune  is 
introduced  declaring  prophetically  that  ^  ^neas  shall 
^'  ▼•  *  reign  over  the  Trojans,  and  the  sons  of  his  sons, 
'  and  those  who  shsdl  he  bom  after  them.'  In  its 
most  natural  interpretation  this  passage  seems  to 
mark  precisely  the  number  of  generations  from 
^neas  to  his  descendants  cotemporary  with  the 
poet ;  and  with  any  other  interpretation  the  sense 
is  dubious  and  incomplete,  in  a  manner  not  usual 
with  Homer. 

These  are  then,  I  believe,  the  only  passages,  with- 
in Homer's  extant  works,  that  speak  at  all  affirma- 
tively to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  They  are  not 
conclusive,  and  yet  united,  they  are  strong.  But 
the  negative  evidence,  which  Ms  works  afford  in 
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ooofirmation  of  them,  is  such  that,  but  for  the  re-  apfen- 
spect  due  to  those  who  have  thought  diflferently,  and  ,^^^^ 
still  loort  perhaps  to  those  who  have  doubted,  I 
should  scarcely  hesitate  to  call  the  whole  together 
decisive.  For  had  the  return  of  the  Heracleids  pre- 
ceded the  times  in  which  Homer  florished,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that,  among  subjects  which  so  naturally  led 
to  the  mention  of  it,  he  should  never  once  have  al- 
luded to  so  great  an  event,  by  which  so  total  a 
change  was  made  of  the  principal  &milies,  and  in- 
deed of  the  whole  population  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
of  all  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  with  the  ad- 
jacent ilands  ?  His  geography  of  Peloponnesus  is  so 
minute  and  so  exact,  that  Strabo  has  chosen  to  fol- 
low him  step  by  step  for  the  purpose  of  tracing,  from 
remotest  antiquity,  a  complete  account  of  that  penin- 
sula. That  in  so  particular  a  description  of  the  coun- 
try, before  the  Dorian  conquest,  he  should  have 
been  so  correct  that  no  subsequent  inquiry  could 
convict  him  of  any  error^,  and  yet  that  he  should 
not  take  the  least  notice  of  any  of  the  great  changes 
in  the  property,  the  government,  and  the  partition  of 
the  country  which  that  revolution  produced,  if  he  had 
lived  to  see  them,  is  not  easily  imaginable.  How  natu- 
rally, upon  many  occasions,  would  some  such  pathetic 
observation  have  occurred  concerning  the  Pelopid, 
the  Neleid,  and  other  families,  as  that  which  in  his 
catalogue  in  the  Iliad  he  makes  upon  the  catastrophe 

**  Ta  6i  S-fi  xoutSl  rijv  EXKaSa  xou  Toug  (fCveyyvs  rwrouf  xou  Xlav 
vts^pfytag  igfivifjvox^aj,  ^oXurp^pwva  fibsv  njv  &i<f4riv  Xiyov'Ja,  *AXiapTov 
a  fiToi^svftt,  i^ya/riuviw*  6s  'Avdi)^6va,  AiXoiav  Si  ^ifv))^  c^<  Kv^- 
€wv  xcu  oo^Sfxiov  'Qfpod'^ijv  xsvCJg  a^roppiirlsiv.     Strab.  1.  1.  p.  16. 

AI/GJ  6i  raSra  (Tu^CaXXcjv  rk  rs  vvv  xcu  rot  C(p^  ^O^iAipov  "kByoiiOva' 
d»wptn  yoLp  dvls^&^&f^ou  raJSra  ixsmig^  ^la  n)v  tou  vtofnroii  ^o^av 
xoi  <ruv7po9tav  «pog  ^ifAa;,  tots  vofio^ovro^  hcaueou  xocop^ouiTdai  rriv 
tfapowtfav  -BTpodstfiv,  hroM  ?  j*»)^^v  avlwriflrlov  ToTe  Su«rw  tf<poJpa  *iis\i6sT(ft 
tafepi  rwv  o«i7ojv  'koyme,  ^^'t  &n  to.  ts  ov7a  Xiyeiv,  xou  tSl  vioivjirQV^ 
fiTapand^off  ^9'  00'ov  vrpotf^xsi  tfpoifxo^rfirv.   Strab.  1.  7.  p.  337. 
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of  the  royal  family  of  iBtolia^ !  How  naturally  too, 
especially  as  he  mentions  the  wars  of  Hercules  both 
in  Greece  and  in  Asia,  would  some  compliment  have 
fallen  to  the  descendants  of  that  hero,  had  they  been 
in  his  time  lords  of  Peloponnesus,  instead  of  exiles 
on  the  mountains  of  Doris ;  and  how  almost  una- 
voidable, from  an  inhabitant  of  Chios,  some  notice 
of  the  acquisitions  of  the  posterity  of  Agamemnon 
and  Nestor  in  iEoIis  and  Ionia,  had  he  lived  after 
the  iEolic  and  Ionic  migrations  ?  Such  subjects  be- 
ing open  to  him  for  compliment  to  all  the  princes 
both  of  the  Pelopid  and  Heracleid  families,  would 
he  have  neglected  all,  and  paid  particular  attention 
only  to  the  extinct  family  of  iEneas,  the  enemy  of 
his  nation  ?  With  these  strong  circumstances  many 
others  ineet.    To  complete  the  evidence  which  the 
poet  himself  furnishes  concerning  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  we  must  add  his  ignorance  of  idolatry,  of 
hero-worship,  of  republics,  of  tyrannies,  of  a  general 
name  for  the  Greek  nation,  and  of  its  division  into 
Ionian,  iSoIian,  and  Dorian  :  we  must  add  the  form 
of  worship  which  he  describes,  without  temples  as 
without  images  :  we  must  add  the  litde  fame  of  ora- 
cles, and  his  silence  concerning  the  council  of  Am- 
phictyons :  we  must  add  his  familiar  knowlege  of 
Sidon,  and  his  silence  concerning  Tyre :  and  lastly 
we  may  add  the  loss  of  his  works  in  Peloponnesus, 
whose  new  inhabitants  had  comparatively  litde  inte- 
rest in  them,  and  their  preservation  among  the  colo- 
nists in  Asia,  who  reckoned  his  principal  heroes 
among  their  ancestors*    All  these  circumstances  to- 
gether appear  to  amount  almost  to  conviction  that 

*•  (W  yap  ir*  OWnog  fwyaX^ow  iiisf  ?tfav, 

Tu  (0oavTi)  S"  M  viwfr^  ^rlraXro  waa<ii\tsi  Alrulkwift, 

Iliad,  i.  2.  T.  643. 


DIX. 
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Homer  lived  before  the  return  of  the  Heiacleids^.   appen- 
All  together  afford  also  strong  proof  that  the  editors 

^  jb  a  late  aDonjmoas  publication,  Intitled  Critical  Olwerya- 
tioDS  on  Books  antient  and  modem,  in  which  much  learning  ii 
dbplajed,  Wood^s  opinion  concerning  the  age  of  Homer  has 
been  violentlj  controyerted,  and  the  author  has  endevored  to 
prore  that  the  ereat  poet  lived  still  later  than  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed.  I  have  considered  his  arguments  with  attention, 
but  cannot  see  any  force  in  any  of  them.  He  asserts  (1)  that 
^  there  are  such  internal  testimonies  in  Homer's  poems  of  re- 
^  finement,  as  stand  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  roughness  of 

*  his  manners,  and  prove  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  could 
^not  be  the  real  state  of  his  own  times.'  But  Wood,  who  had 
conversed  extensively  in  the  East,  knew  that  what  thus  appear 
contradictions  to  a  learned  Englishman  thinking  in  his  closet, 
are  not  incompatible  there.  *  Pope,'  the  learned  critic  conti- 
Hues,  ^  has  justly  observed  that  Homer's  invocation  'HfMiii;  5i 

*  xXiog  ofov  oLxouofjkSv,  oM  n  7&sv  (2J  shows  that  he  lived  long  af- 

*  ter  the  siege  of  Troy.'"  'fhucyaides,  incomparably  a  greater 
authority  than  Pope,  has  said  nearly  the  same  tiling  :  but  the 
question  still  remains,  What  is  long  ?  Perhaps  the  oM  n  lifAiv 
might  be  not  unreasonably  taken  to  imply  that  the  poet's  birth 
was  so  near  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  that,  in  his  old  age,  if 
he  had  not  declared  the  contrary,  it  might  have  been  imagined 
that  he  pretended  to  know  the  events  he  describes  from  having 
been  a  party  concerned ;  for  it  is  little  usual  to  contradict  what 
could  not  be  supposed.  The  proofe  endevored  to  be  drawn 
from  Paterculus  and  Aristotle,  and  from  the  mention  of  the 
Gygsan  lake,  have  not  more  precision.  That  from  the  word 
/3ap€etpoq)ojvcjv  (3),  is  at  variance  with  what  follows  about  the 
names  Miletus  and  Mycale  (4).  The  learned  critic  has  very 
much  over-hastily  quoted  Strabo  as  asserting  that  ^  Miletus  was 
^  at  soonest  built  by  Codrus,  a  hundred  years  after  the  taking  of 
^-  Troy  (6).'  Strabo  indeed  says,  that  Neleus,  who  according  to 
other  authors,  was  son  of  Codrus,  founded  Miletus,  M^9}7ov  SxrKfe 
(6)  :  but  it  appears  from  two  other  passages  of  Strabo  himself 
that  an  older  town  of  the  same  name,  and  on  or  near  the  same 
spot,  had  its  origin  from  a  colony  of  Cretans  under  Sarpedon, 
brother  of  Minos  (7),  and  Pausanias  bears  corresponding  testi- 
mony (8).  ^  .^^,'  says  the  author  of  the  Critical  Observations, 
^  the  mention  made  in  the  Odyssee  of  various  articles  of  luxuiy 
^  and  elegance  betrays  a  later  age  than  is  usually  assigned  to 
^  the  poet,  and  shows  that  he  must  have  lived  in  more  civiliz- 
y  ed  times  than  can  be  consistent  with  the  rough  and  simple 

*  manners  which  he  feigns.'      I  think  not.     Arts  florished  in 


p.  62,    (2)  lU  1.  2.  V.  487*  (3)  p.  42.        (4)  p.  67. 

p.  67.      (6)  Strab.  1. 14.  p.  633.      (7)  Strab.  1.  14.  p.  573  k  634. 

1.  7.  c.  2. 

VOL.   !•  29 


(5)  p. 

(8)  1.  7.  c.  % 
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CHAP,    of  the  Rhapsodies  found  them  genidne,  and  gave 
i?!:,^  them  so  to  the  world". 


Egypt  and  Phenicia  before  Homer^s  age  ;  but  nothing  in  his 
works  implies  that  Greece  was  in  his  time  considerably  adrano- 
ed  either  in  arts  or  in  civilization  beyond  the  times  of  his  piio- 
cipal  heroes.  Two  circumstances  only  mark  some  little  advance- 
ment ;  and  but  little.  The  trumpet,  as  appears  from  a  simile, 
was  known  to  him,  tho  never  mentioned  as  in  use  in  the  time* 
which  he  describes.  From  two  similes  it  should  seem  also  that 
horsemanship  was  improved.  I  believe  another  instance  can- 
not be  produced.  But  the  learned  critic  continues,  ^  That  most 
'  curious  machine  the  formation  of  the  Greek  tongue  in  its  seve*- 
*  ral  tenses,  cases,  and  numbers,  was  all  perfect  and  complete 
^  when  Homer  wrote. — It  was  impossible  for  his  language  to 
^  have  arrived  at  that  summit  of  excellence  to  which  little  im- 
^  provement  or  addition  was  made  afterward,  unless  the  speak- 
^  ers  were  also  arrived  near  the  summit  of  social  life  and  civil 
^  government.^  The  learned  critic  seems  not  sufficiently  to 
have  adverted  to  the  common  and  known  progress  of  languages. 
They  are  often  found  most  complex  in  barbarous  times,  and 
simplify  with  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  Anglosaxon 
had  cases  and  a  dual  number,  which  it  lost  before  the  mixture 
of  Norman  French  had  formed  our  present  language ;  and  the 
Greek  dual  is  scarcely  seen  but  in  the  older  authors.  But  the 
general  form  and  character  of  every  language  become  fixt  ia 
barbarous  ages,  beyond  the  power  of  learning  to  alter.  Those 
of  the  Greek  were  indeed  wonderfully  happy ;  but  had  thej 
not  been  so  delivered  down  from  times  of  darkness,  all  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  brightest  ages  could  not  have  added  a  number,  a 
tense,  or  a  case. 

'1  It  has  not  been  the  purpose  here  to  give  a  dissertation  on 
the  age  of  Homer,  in  which  every  objection  that  ingenioty 
criticbm  might  start  should  be  discussed,  but  meerly  to  state 
the  principal  grounds  of  an  opinion  resulting  from  more  read- 
ing and  more  consideration  on  the  subject  than  many  are  will- 
ing to  bestow.  I  have  understood  that  a  passage  in  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Iliad  has  been  supposed  to  make  strongly  against 
me.  It  b  there  said,  ^  that  Diomed  took  a  stone  which  two 
men,  such  as  mortals  now  are,  could  not  carry.'  It  appears  to 
me  that  whatever  objection  might  be  drawn  from  this  passage 
is  already  answered  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  section  of 
the  second  chapter  of  this  History.  If  more  is  wanted,  I  would 
beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  Nestor's  assertions,  in  various  parts 
of  the  Iliad,  of  the  superiority  of  those  who  florished  in  bis 
youth,  to  Diomed  or  any  others,  the  cotemporaries  of  his  old 
age. 
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After  Homer  is  a  long  interval  to  our  next  author-   juppen- 
ities  for  Grecian  history.     Pindar  and  iEschylus  af-      ^^^' 
ford  assistance  ;  but  they  lived  too  late  to  unite  in 
any  great  degree  the  character  of  historian  with  that 
of  poet'^     Following  poets  are  of  course  stiU  infe- 
rior historical  authority.     Herodotus,  therefore,  the 
oldest  Grecian  prose  author  whose  works  remain  to 
us,  and  who,  according  to  his  own  probable  asser- 
tion, as  we  have  already  observed,  was  four  hundred 
years  later  than  the  great  poet,  may  be  called  the 
next  historian.    Thucydides,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Stra- 
bo,  Plutarch,  and  Pausanias,  who  in  different  ages 
investigated  the  antiquities  of  their  country,  all  suffi- 
ciently inform  us  what  uncertain  authorities  inter- 
vened.    Early  in  this  dark  period,  however,  we  gain, 
by  a  strong  concurrence  of  testimony,  one  remarkable 
point,  the  Olympiad  in  which  Coroebiis  won  in  the 
stadion,  whence  the  Olympiads  were  reckoned  nu- 
merically, and  which  was  therefore  always  called 
the  first  Olympiad.    But  unfortunately  we  are  not 
with  any  certainty  informed  what  principal  characters 
were  cotemporary,  or  even  nearly  cotemporary,  with 
Coroebus.    Not  only  therefore  the  preceding  times, 
till  we  meet  Homer's  chronology,  or,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  thing,  to  the  return  of  the  Heracleids,  re- 
mained to  be  gathered  from  genealogies,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  the  subsequent  also  till  near  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion.     In  the  computation  by  genealo- 


'*  Tho  not  more  than  three  or  foar  publications  in  Grecian 
prose,  of  earlier  date  than  the  works  of  Pindar  and  iBschylus, 
acquired  any  reputation,  yet  already  in  their  time  the  A^^^io;, 
prose-writer,  appears  to  have  been  familiarly  known  as  a  per- 
son capable  of  transmitting  &ct8  to  posterity,  as  well  as  the 
*Aof^og,  poet : 

-  *Oin^4of^j3po4-ov  od^;^fjux  Sh^ajg 

Olov  d^Qt^oiusyw  AvSpuv  Sieurav  fjLavun 
Koi  A©yioitf  ««/  'Aoiio^.— Pmdar.  Pyth.  1. 
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CHAP,  gies,  exclusively  of  its  inherent  inaccuracy,  great 
'"•  difficulties  occur.  Even  the  succession  of  Lacedae- 
monian kings,  which  should  be  our  best  guide,  has 
not  been  transmitted  with  certain  correctness ;  and 
when  we  recollect  the  variety  of  opinions  of  antient 
writers,  or  those  reported  by  Plutarch  alone,  con- 
cerning the  age  of  so  very  remarkable  a  personage 
as  the  lawgiver  Lycui^us,  the  pretensions  of  chro- 
nologers  to  assign  to  each  reign  its  exact  number  of 
years  appear  utterly  absurd.  The  terms  attributed 
to  the  perpetual  archons*  of  Athens  are  not  better 
founded ;  and  the  reasons  given  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton for  supposing  that  the  seven  decennial  archons 
did  not  complete  seventy  years,  are  cogent.  Of  the 
annual  archons  who  followed,  accounts  are  very  defi- 
cient. Probably  at  their  first  establishment  written 
registers  were  not  kept :  for,  as  we  are  well  assured 
that  the  laws  of  Athens  were  never  committed  to 
writing  tijl  the  archonship  of  Draco,  it  is  not  likely 
that  letters  were  applied  much  sooner  to  public  pur- 
poses of  inferior  importance.  Letters  became  com- 
mon, and  chronology  acquired  accuracy,  about  the 
same  time,  and  not  long  before  the  Persian  invasion. 
The  first  Olympiad,  however,  that  in  which  Co- 
roebus  won,  is  of  universally  acknowleged  date  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-six  years  befdre  the  Christian 
enu  In  this  point  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  all  follow- 
ing chronologers  agree**.     The  return  of  the  Hera- 

''  I  do  not  understand  the  accusation  of  an  ingenious,  but  Te- 
hement  opposer  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chronology,  that  New- 
ton asserts  a  wilful  forgery  to  have  been  made  in  the  Olympic 
catalogue  of  forty  Olympiads  which  had  no  real  existence  (1). 
On  the  contrary,  Newtou  admits  all  the  Olympiads  of  the  cata- 
logue, from  Corcebus  downward  ;  and  before  Coroebus,  if  any 
Olympiads  were  celebrated,  we  are  well  assured  that  no  cata- 
logue was  kept. 

(1)  Difsertation  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Olympiadi,  by  Dr.  S.  Mus- 
grare. 
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deids  happened  eigh^  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  appen- 
This  assertion  of  the  inquisitive  and  judicious^Thu-  J^J^^ 
cydides  has  also  found  universal  acquiescence.  The 
two  great  desiderata  then  of  Grecian  chronology  are 
to  know  what  principal  persons  were  cotempcniary 
with  ConBbus,  and  to  trace  the  generati(Nis  firom 
his  age  upward  to  the  return  of  the  Heracleids.  If 
these  could  be  obtained,  we  should  have  a  tole- 
rably accurate  chronology  as  &r  as  Homer's  genealo- 
gies will  carry  us ;  and  beyond  them,  however  curi- 
osity may  be  incited,  the  fruit  of  inquiry  will  scarcely 
pay  the  labor.. 

Our  principal  information  conpeming  the  Olym- 
piads, is  from  Pausanias ;  who  lived  late,  but  was  a 
diligent  and  a  candid  antiquarian.  He  travelled 
dirough  Greece  after  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  and  it  appears  that  he  ex- 
amined the  Olympian  register  on  the  spot  He 
says  that  the  Olympiads  might  be  traced  back  re- 
gularly to  that  in  which  Coroebus  won  in  the  foot- 
race ;  but  that  even  tradition,  concerning  any  regu- 
lar and  periodical  celebration  of  the  games,  went 
no  fardier.  It  is  strongly  implied,  by  his  expres- 
sions, that  the  written  register  of  the  Oljrmpian  vic- 
tors was  not  so  old  as  Coroebus,  but  that  the  account 
of  the  first  Olympiads  had  been  kept  by  memory 
only^.  Indeed  it  appears  certain,  from  all  memori- 
es of  best  authority,  that  writing  was  not  common 
in  Greece  so  early.  We  are  not  assured  that  Co- 
roebus was  cotemporary  with  Iphitus,  yet  it  appears 
probable.    On  the  authority  of  a  passage  of  Phle- 

^  'E{  ou  yog  TO  (f\/vexss  reug  luv^iuug  9iet  roue  OXufMrieuriv  fei  fl), 
b  Pau9ania5'8  expression  concerniiig  the  authority  of  the  nrst 
Olympiads  of  the  catalogue,  beginning  with  the  victory  of 
Coroebus.  With  regard  to  later  times,  he  speaks  in  plain  terms 
of  a  written  register. 

(1)  1.  6,  c.  8. 
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CHAP,    gon  preserved  by  Eusebius,  but  whdly  unsupported 
'"•      by  older  authors,  the  chronolc^rs  confidenUy  state 


twenty-eight  Olympiads  between  the  establishment 
.  of  the  festival  by  Iphitus,  and  the  victory  of  Coroe- 
bus  imder  another  Iphitus.  Pausanias  evidendy  had 
strabo.  1.  no  idea  of  such  an  interval.  Strabo's  account  still 
M»-  354,  ^^j.^  remarkably  contradicts  the  supposition.  He 
affirms  that  the  ^tolians,  who  under  Oxylus  came 
into  Peloponnesus  with  the  Heracleids,  were  the  in- 
ventors of  the  Olympian  games,  and  celebrated  the 
first  Olympiads.  After  then  mendoning  traditions 
concerning  the  prior  establishment  of  the  festival  as 
^  fabulous  and  unworthy  of  credit,  he  speaks  of  that 
as  the  first  Olympiad  in  which  Coroebus  won.  So 
far  from  giving  the  least  countenance  to  the  suppo* 
sition  that  two  or  three  centuries  intervened  between 
the  return. of  the  Heracleids  and  the  victory  of  Co- 
roebus, it  is  rather  implied,  by  his  expressions  in  that 
passage,  that  Coroebus  was  cotemporary  with  Oxy- 
lus. This  however  is  not  affirmed,  and  in  another 
place  Iphitus  is  mentioned  as  founder  of  the  festi- 
val ;  but  other  authors  must  be  resorted  to  for  au- 
thority even  for  that  short  interval  which  Newton 
has  supposed  between  Oxylus  and  Coroebus.  With 
Newton,  therefore,  I  have  no  scruple  to  strike  from 
my  chronology  that  period  of  above  a  century  which 
has  been  imagined  between  Iphitus. and  Coroebus. 
Fauf&n.  1.  Iphitus,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  descended  from 
Oxylus,  but  in  what  degree  that  antiquarian  could 
not  learn ;  there  were  even  contradictory  testimo- 
nies among  the  antient  inscriptions  and  memorials  of 
the  Eleians  themselves  concerning  his  father's  name. 
Newton,  deducing  collateral  proof  from  another  pas- 
sage of  Pausanias,  supposes  him  grandson  of  Ox- 
ylus, and  places  the  Olympiad  in  which  Coroebus 
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won  under  his  presidency,  only  fifty-two  years  after   appen^ 
the  return  of  the  Heracleids.      Blair  places  Iphitus  J^J^ 
two  hundred  and  twenty,  and  Freret  supposes  him 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  later  than  that 
event ;  and  both  maintain  the  farther  interval  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  years  between  his  institu- 
tion of  the  Olympian  games  and  that  called  the  first 
Olympiad.     If  we  search  history  to  know  what  oc- 
currences filled  this  long  interval,  we  find  none : 
nothing  in  the  least  to  contradict  Newton's  suppo- 
sidon  ^at  only  fifty-two  years,  instead  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  according  to  Blair,  or  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  according  to  Freret,  passed 
between  the  return  of  the  Heracleids  and  the  Olym- 
piad in  which  Coroebus  won,  except  an  account  from 
Pausanias  of  what  was  not  done.     That  antiquarian  Paoi an. 
relates  that  games,  after  the  manner  of  the  Homeric  *'  **  ^'  *• 
age,  were  so  long  neglected,  that  even  memory  of 
them  failed ;  and  that  they  were  recovered  but  by 
slow  degrees  after  the  time  of  Coroebus.    I  know 
nothing  else  of  equal  or  almost  of  any  authority  to 
direct  opinion  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  conjec- 
ture, and  computations  so  utterly  unsupported  by 
history  as  those  adopted  by  Blair,  or  made  by  Freret : 
computations,  as  appears  to  me,  virtually  contradict- 
ed by  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
and  evidently  disbelieved  by  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and 
Pausanias.    Not  only  they  are  utterly  irreconcilable 
to  the  history,  imperfect  enough  indeed  itself,  which 
remains  of  those  times ;  but,  to  strain  even  genealo- 
gy to  any  kind  of  accommodation  with  them,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  add  a  supposition,  utterly  unsup- 
ported by  the  authors  abovementioned,  that  there 
were  two  extraordinary  personages  kings  of  Elis  of 
the  name  of  Iphitus,  two  extraordinary  personages  of 
the  name  of  Lycwgus  legislators  of  Sparta,  and  so 
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CHAP,    ^f  many  others  who,  at  the  distance  of  fiom  one  to 
'"       two  centuries  one  from  the  other,  bore  the  same 
name,  did  the  same  or  similar  things,  and  acquired 
the  same  reputation. 

The  inquiry  then,  such  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  on  ^is  dark  and  intricate  subject,  leads  me 
to  die  following  conclusions.  I  have  not  the  least 
difficulty,  with  Newton,  to  reject,  as  fictitious,  that 
personage  whom  chronologers  have  inserted  in  their 
catalogue  of  kings  of  Crete  by  the  name  of  the  first 
Minos;  because  his  existence  not  only  is  unwar- 
canted,  but  contradicted  by  what  remains  from  He* 
siod.  Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato,  Axis- 
tode,  and  Strabo,  concerning  the  only  Minos  whom. 
See  note  thosc  authors  appear  to  have  known'^  Widi  scarce- 
^ct?3.  of  ly  ^ore  doubt  and  upon  similar  grounds  I  join  in 
this  Hilt,  ^e  rejecdon  of  Erichthonius,  together  with  the 
second  Cecrops  and  the  second  Pandion,  from  the 
Newton'a  Ust  of  kiugs  of  Athens.  I  cannot,  however,  hold  with 
^^T^.  ^^  ^^^  philosopher,  that  Gelanor  king  of  Argos, 
and  Danaiis  the  leader  of  the  Egyptian  colony,  were 
cotemporary  with  Eurystheus,  king  of  Mycenae ; 
because  the  supposition  is  not  only  unsupported,  but 
contradicted  by  testimony  equal  to  any  concerning 
those  times ;  indeed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  early  his- 
torical tradition.  We  come  next  to  the  period  which 
Homer  has  illustrated ;  and  concerning  this,  consi- 
dered by  itself,  the  difference[among  authors  has  been 
comparatively  none.  In  proceeding  then  to  the  dark 
ages  which  follow,  I  have  no  doubt  in  shortening  the 
period  from  the  return  of  the  Heracleids  to  the  insutu- 

*^  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  fourth  book,  (c.  62.)  mentions  two 
kings  of  Crete  of  the  name  of  Minos.  But  the  traditions  of  the 
Cretans  themselyes,  reported  in  his  fifth  book,  (c.  79.)  effectu- 
ally contradict  the  existence  of  more  than  the  one  celebrated 
personage  of  that  name,  acknowleged  by  the  writers  mention- 
ed in  the  text 
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tioa  of  the  Olympian  festival  by  Iphitus.  The  num-  appen- 
ber  of  years  that  passed  cau  be  calculated  only  upon  ,^^^ 
conjectural  grounds ;  but  Newton's  conjecture,  if  not 
perfectly  unexceptionable,  appears  so  &r  the  most 
probable  as  it  is  most  consistent  with  historical  tra* 
dition,  and  even  with  what  I  hold  to  be  the  best  chro- 
nological authoriues,  those  of  Strabo  and  Pausanias. 
For  the  period  then  of  a  hiiadred  and  eight  years, 
between  the  institution  of  the  festival  by  Iphitus  and 
the  first  Olympiad,  or  that  in  which  Corcebus  won, 
I  look  upon  it  as  meerly  imaginary ;  its  existence 
being  strongly  contradicted  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias, 
and  supported  by  no  comparable  authorit)r.  I  am 
less  able  to  determine  my  belief  concerning  the  dates 
of  the  Messenian  wars ;  nor  can  I  satisfy  myself  con- 
cerning those  of  Attic  or  Corinthian  history.  In  the 
former  cases  the  business  was  only  to  detect  false- 
hood ;  here  we  have  the  nicer  task  to  ascertain  truth. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  Newton  appears  to  have 
strong  reason  on  his  side  throughout.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  allowed  too  little  interval  between 
the  legislation  of  Draco  and  that  of  Solon ;  and  per- 
haps this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  his  short- 
ening system  has  been  carried  rather  to  an  extreme : 
but  where  centuries  are  in  dispute,  we  must  not  make 
difficulties  about  a  few  years*  It  would  be  of  some  im- 
portance, if  it  were  possible,  to  determine  the  age  of 
that  remarkable  tyrant  of  Argos,  Pheidon,  the  most  Herodot.i. 
powerful  Grecian  prince  of  his  time,  the  first  who  q^^^x[ 
coined  silver  in  Peloponnesus,  the  first  who  establish-  8.  p.  355. 
ed  a  standard  for  the  weights  and  measures  used  over 
the  whole  peninsula,  and  who,  as  head  of  the  Hera- 
cleid  families,  and  legal  heir  of  Hercules,  claimed, 
and  by  the  prevalence  of  his  power  assumed,  the 
presidency  of  the  Oljrmpian  festival.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance, were  the  Oljrmpian  register  perfect,  should 
VOL.  I.  30 
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have  put  his  age  beyond  question :  yet  authors  who 
possessed  the  best  means  of  information  are  not  to 
Faiuaii.  be  reconciled  concerning  it  Pausanias  says  that 
1. 6.  c. «.  phcidon  presided  in  the  eighth  Olympiad.  But, 
strabo,!.  according  to  Strabo,  the  Eleians  presided  without 
^'  ^*  ^'  interruption  to  the  twenty-sixth  ;  and,  if  the  copies 
Herodot.  of  Herodotus  are  faithful,  Pheidon  must  have  lived 
1.6.C1J7.  ^Q^^^aj^  ^g  tifdtih  01)T«t>iad,  where  Newton  would 
fix  him.  But  the  copies  of  Herodotus  are  hot  with- 
out appearance  of  defect  where  Pheidon  is  mention- 
ed. The  chronologers  have  been  desirous  of  imput- 
ing error  to  those  of  Strabo,  which  assert  that  Phei- 
don was  tenth  in  descent  from  Temenus:  they 
would  have  him  but  tenth  from  Hercules ;  and  thus 
they  would  make  Strabo  agree  with  Pausanias  and 
with  the  marbles.  But  this  does  not  complete  their 
business  ;  for  Strabo  will  'still  contradict  the  presi- 
dency of  Pheidon  in  the  eighth  Olympiad.  More- 
over that  writer,  as  his  copies  now  stand,  is  consist- 
ent with  himself;  and,  upon  Newton's  system,  con- 
sistent with  Herodotus.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
Pausanias,  as  his  copies  stand,  is  consistent  with 
himself:  at  least  he  is  very  deficient  when  it  was 
clearly  his  desire  to  give  full  information.  I  am 
therefore  inclined,  with  Newton,  to  suppose  an  error 
in  the  date  which  stands  assigned,  as  on  his  author- 
ity, for  the  presidency  of  Pheidon.  But  when  pre- 
cisely Pheidon  did  preside,  it  should  seem  even 
Strabo  could  not  learn  to  his  satisfaction ;  otherwise 
he  would  probably  have  named  the  Ol3rmpiad,  and 
not  have  dated  meerly  by  the  pedigree.  That  ready 
method,  used  by  the  Greek  chronologers,  but  great- 
ly improved  by  the  modem,  for  accommodating 
chronological  difficulties  by  the  supposition  of  two 
or  more  persons  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  situ- 
ation, and  sometimes  of  the  same  character  and  the 
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same  fiune,  in  different  ages,  has  been  employed  to   appen- 
adjust  the  age  of  Pheidon,  with  the  success  which  ,,^1^ 
cannot  fiul  to  attend  it ;  but  we  find  no  histtMrical 
authori^  for  the  existence  of  more  than  one  king  of 
Argos  of  that  name. 

Having  so  far  then  risked  the  declaration  of  my 
own  opinion,  I  shall  not  however  presume  to  impose 
it  upon  the  reader  in  any  instance.  I  shall  continue 
to  insert  in  the  margin  Blair's  dates  together  with 
Newton's,  after  having  thus  given  the  best  prepara- 
tory assistance  in  my  power  to  direct  the  choice  be- 
tween diem ;  sorry  that  I  cannot  better  satisfy  either 
my  readers  or  myself.  Some  farther  observations 
will  occasionally  occur  in  the  sequel. 

One  circumstance  more,  however,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  advert  to  here.  The  period  of  the  Grecian 
festivals  being  regulated  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
moon,  the  time  of  those  festivals,  compared  with  the 
solar  year,  would  vary,  like  the  time  of  Easter  and 
the  other  moveable  feasts  of  the  Christian  church. 
But  the  Olympian  festival  ordinarily  falling  within 
our  month  of  July,  the  Olympian  year  divided  our 
year  nearly  in  the  middle.  When  we  come  to  times 
of  more  exact  chronology,  this  will  be  a  circumstance 
to  require  attention.  For  the  ages  with  which  we 
have  been  hitherto,  and  shall  for  some  space  continue 
to  be  ingaged,  it  is  of  littie  importance. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

History  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Greece,  from 
the  Return  of  the  Heracleids  to  the  Conquest  of 
Messenia  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 


SECTION  I. 

Recajnhiiation  B/Eteni*  in  Qrtttt*  Gerund  Chtmgt  0/  G^vemmailr 
frwn  Monarchal  to  Republican,  Different  Kinds  0/  Government  dit^ 
tinguitked  by  the  Greeks. 

CHAP.  fV  e  have  now  taken  a  view,  such  as  remaining 
-^-v-w  memorials  afford  means  for,  of  the  first  population 
of  Greece,  and  the  rise  of  its  principal  cities :  we 
have  seen  one  common  war  prosecuted  by  a  league 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  different  states,  under  a  prince 
in  whom  was  acknowleged  a  legal  superiority  over 
•  all,  but  without  absolute  power :  we  have  remarked 

a  great  revolution,  that  changed  the  inhabitants  and 
the  government  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
checked  the  progress  of  arts  and  civilization,  esta- 
blished new  divisions  of  the  Grecian  people,  and 
broke  the  former  connection  of  the  old-  We  have 
then  traced  the  growth  of  three  singular  institutions, 
which  assisted  powerfully  to  hold  still  in  some  union 
a  nation  so  divided,  and  prevent  a  relapse  into  utter 
barbarism. 

The  governments  of  the  little  states  of  Greece,  in 
the  first  ages,  we  have  observed,  tho  of  no  very  re- 
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gular  and  certain  constitution,  were  all  limited  mo-    sect. 
narchies.     Homer  seems  to  have  known  no  other :        '• 
he  mentions  neither  a  pure  republic,  nor  the  abso- 
lute rule  of  one  man.    When,  therefore,  the  Heta-  Piat.  de 
cleids  possessed  themselves  of  Peloponnesus,  they  «.  fw.*  & 
established  everywhere  that  hereditary  limited  mo-  jf^^j^. 
narchy,  which  was  the  only  government  assimilated  p.504.t.«, 
to  the  ideas  and  temper  of  their  age.     The  disposi- 
tion toward  a  union  of  the  whole  nation  into  one 
kingdom,  under  the  powerful  monarchs  of  Argos, 
which  had  appeared  before  the  Trojan  war,  was 
checked  by  the  extensive  calamities  and  confusion, 
which  followed  that  expedition,  and  still  more  by 
At  equality  established  among  the  Heracleid  princes 
in  Peloponnesus ;  and  it  was  soon  after  finally  dis- 
sipated through  the  opposite  bias  which  the  politics 
of  the  country  universally  assumed.    Those  vigor- 
ous principles  of  democracy,  which  had  always  ex- 
isted in  the  Grecian  governments,  began  to  ferment; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  ages,  monarchy  was 
everywhere  abolished ;  the  very  name  of  King  was 
very  generally  proscribed;   a  commonwealth  was 
thought  the  only  government  to  which  it  became 
men  to  submit ;  and  the  term  of  Tyrant  was  introduc- 
ed to  denote  those  who,  in  opposition  to  these  new 
political  principles,  acquired  monarchal  sway.     We 
are  very  deficient  of  means  to  trace  this  remarkable 
revolution  among  so  many  independent  littie  states : 
yet  enough  remains  whence  to  gather  a  general  idea 
of  the  rise  of  that  political  system  which  obtained  in 
ages  better  known  ;  and,  for  the  particular  history 
of  every  commonwealth,  it  has  been  transmitted 
more  or  less  perfect,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  each  among  the  concerns  of  the  nation. 
But  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  Grecian  govern- 
ments, especially  in  the  republican  ages,  it  will  be 
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necessary  to  hold  in  mind  two  circumststnces  by 
which  they  were  widely  distinguished  in  character 
from  the  principal  states  of  modem  Europe ;  first, 
the  narrowness  of  their  several  territories,  and,  se- 
condly, the  universally  established  system  of  slavery, 
through  which  the  free,  population  was  evef3rwhere 
small,  even  in  proportion  to  its  territory.  Already 
in  that  age  which  Homer  has  described,  slaves  were 
common  in  Greece ;  but  their  proportional  numbers 
were  afterward  very  much  increased.  Among  the 
many  and  great  political  evils  incident  to  the  allow- 
ance of  slavery,  two  are  eminent :  First,  a  large,  and 
generally  the  larger  part  of  the  population,  is  exclud- 
ed from  any  interest  in  the  country ;  and,  second- 
ly, among  the  free  people,  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  there  can  be  little  community  of  interest  The 
rich,  where  slaves  abound,  can  dispense  with  the 
labor  of  the  poor ;  and  the  poor  profit  in  no  way 
from  the  prosperity  of  the  rich  :  an  interference  of 
interest  almost  alone  leads  to  any  intercourse  be- 
tween them.  The  consequences  we  shall  find  form- 
ing one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  insu- 
ing  history. 

But  the  several  states  of  the  monarchal  age  of 
Greece  were  not  more  extensive  or  powerful  than 
the  feudal  baronies  of  modem  Europe ;  and  yet 
when  kingly  sway  was  abolished,  they  were  found 
generally  too  large  for  the  republican  constitution, 
which  succeeded.  For,  in  the  narrowness  of  the 
territory  of  every  Grecian  state,  and  the  want  of  a 
controling  power  over  all,  while  the  disposition  of 
the  people  was  restless  and  warlike,  it  was  generally 
impossible  to  cultivate,  with  reasonable  hope  of  in- 
joyment,  any  land  far  from  a  fortified  town :  in  the 
poverty  of  governments,  and  nonexistence  of  taxes, 
the  Owners  of  the  neighboring  fields  must  be  the 
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ganriflon.  Nor  was  it  only  to  defend  the  narrow  ter- 
ritory against  hostile  neighbors,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  eveiy  citizen  to  be  a  soldier,  but  still  more  to 
hold  a  sure  superiority  over  the  slaves,  generally 
much  more  numerous  than  the  citizens.  For  per- 
sons thus  always  uniting  the  civil  and  military  cha- 
racter, some  municipal  administration,  adapted  to 
both,  would  be  indispensable.  The  questions  then 
arose.  What  should  be  the  relation  of  this  govern- 
ment to  that  of  the  capital  ?  What  should  be  their 
common,  and  what  their  separate  rights?  Under 
monarchal  supremacy  the  adjustment  was  easier: 
for,  each  town  preserving  its  municipal  polity,  the 
prince's  superintending  authority,  his  military  com- 
mand, his  presidency  over  the  religion  of  the  state, 
and  his  power  in  general  to  direct  the  executive  go- 
vernment, would  be  as  willingly  acknowleged  by  the 
inferior  towns  as  by  the  capital.  But,  after  the  abo- 
lition of  monarchy,  die  people  of  the  capital  gene- 
rally claimed  that  sovereinty  over  the  people  of  the 
n&rior  towns,  which  the  kings  had  before  held ;  a 
sovereint)",  in  their  hands,  unavoidably  invidious, 
and  likely  to  be  oppressive ;  because  the  interests 
of  the  parties  were,  in  many  points,  distinct,  in  some 
opposite.  The  people,  therefore,  of  the  inferior 
towns,  having  arms  in  their  hands,  and  walls  to 
protect  them,  and  often  means  for  obtaining  allies 
to  assist  them,  seldom  failed  to  assert  independency. 
In  some  provinces  a  federal  union  was  maintained. 
In  two  only,  Attica,  through  the  constitution  of  The- 
seus, and  Laconia,  through  that  which  we  shall  find 
established  by  Lycurgus,  one  constitutional  supreme 
authority  pervaded  the  whole  as  one  state. 

The  division  of  Greece  then  into  littie  states  \m- 
numbered,  the  variety  of  political  customs  naturally 
arising  among  them,  even  while  monarchs  presided. 


Polit 
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CHAP,  the  various  changes  that  took  place,  according  to 
i^^  circumstances,  upon  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  the 
continual  struggles,  afterward,  of  discordant  interests 
among  the  people,  and  frequent  revolutions  insuing, 
gave  occasion  to  various  distinctions  and  definitions 
of  governments,  which  were  afterward,  with  more 
or  less  accuracy,  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  from 
them  have  been  received  into  all  the  languages  of 
Arifltot.  modem  Europe.  The  Greeks  distinguished,  at  least 
in  theory,  six  simple  forms :  four  legal  and  admit- 
ted ;  two  not  of  acknowleged  legality,  but  generally 
supported  by  violence.  The  legal  were  Monarchy, 
Oligarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy :  the  illegal. 
Tyranny,  and  Assumed  or  Tyrannical  Oligarchy. 

But  absolute  Monarchy,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, was  unknown  among  the  Greeks  as  a  legal 
constitution.     The  tide  of  King  therefore  implied, 
with  them  as  with  us,  not  a  Right  of  Absolute  Power, 
Homer,     but  a  Legal  Superiority  of  Dignit)'^  and  Authority  in 
§'hucyd.    O"^  person  above  all  others  of  the  state,  and  for 
L  1.  c.  13.  their  benefit^    The  peculiar  and  most  indispensable 

Polyb.  1-.,  *»T^,  T»i.    .  o  1 

6.  p.  455,   rights  of  Royalty  were  Religious  Supremacy  and 
p^iit?!.  3.  Military  Command.     In  the  early  ages  Kings  also 
D?'  V^*  commonly  exercised  Judicial  Authority.    But  Legis- 
Ant.Rom!  lation  secms  never  to  have  been  regularly  within 
Arist        their  single  prerogative.    After  the  general  abolition 
PoUt.  1, 3.  Qf  Monarchy  in  Greece,  if  a  Citizen  of  a  Common- 
wealth, through  whatsoever  means,  acquired  Monar- 
chal Power,  his  government  was  intitled  Tyranny, 
and  himself  Tyrant:  names  which  seem  not  to 
Corn.        have  been  originally  terms  of  reproach ;  tho  such 
iiiuiadl^'    monarchy  was  generally  very  deservedly  reprobated. 

*  'EyTSvofA^vou  yap,  dv5pog  Ivog  ^v  tqTc  apj^outfi  ^wt^efoovrog,  jScufi- 
Xfila  oLv  xXij^gi'rj,  x.  t.  s.  rlat  de  Rep.  1.  9.  p.  676.  Accordingly 
he  calls  his  republic  BouTiXsuofj^ivij  iroXi;. 
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A  distinction  of  families  into  those  of  Higher  and 
Lower  Rank,  appears  to  have  obtained  very  early 
throughout  Greece;   and  nowhere  more  than  at 
Athens,  where,  by  the  constitution  of  Theseus,  the 
EuPAT&iDS,  or  Nobly  Bqrn,  like  the  Patricians  of  Diodor. 
Rome,  formed  a  distinct  order  of  the  state,  with  great  0^28." 
privileges*.     With  the  downfall  of  Mqnarchy,  how-  j^ei/"' 
ever.  Hereditary  Nobility  seems  to  have  declined 
everywhere ;  and,  tho  Family  was  always  consider- 
ed, yet  Wealth  became  the  principal  criterion  of 
Rank.    But  daily  experience,  among  the  Greeks, 
proving  that  Military  Force  may  always  command 
Civil  Authority,  the  two  were,  in  all  their  republics, 
united  in  the  same  persons;  every  citizen  being 
bound  to  Military  Service.    Equally  then  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  choice  of  the 
individual,  would  decide  that  the  rich  should  serve 
on  horseback ;  and  thus  was  created,  in  the  principal  Herodot. 
republics,  a  Rank  of  Citizens  determined  by  their  xen?*<uf^' 
abili^  to  serve  in  War  on  Horseback,  at  their  own  *«  Eq. 
expence.     Such  was  the  origin  of  Knighthood  in  AHii. 
Rome,  and  since  in  the  feudal  kingdoms  of  Europe.  If^^  *'  ^' 
In  many  Grecian  states,  however,  the  noble,  or  the  strab.  1. 
rich,  or  both  together,  held  exclusively  the  principal  isaf'^^' 
authority;  and  the  government  was  then  denomi- 
nated Oligarchy  ;  meaning  a  government  in  which 
the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  a  Few.    Where 
the  Few,  as  they  became  emphatically  called,  re- 
mained contented  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  an- 
tient  hereditary  kings,  leaving  rights  to  the  people, 
so  established  as  to  secure  an  impartial  administra- 
tion of  equal  law,  it  was  deemed  a  just  and  Consti- 
tutional Oligarchy'.    But,  where  contests  arising,  as 

^  Aristotle  distinguishes  the  noble  by  the  title  of  tuysvits^w. 
Polit  1.  4.  c.  4. 
'  'OXi/apX^a  /tfJvofM^.    Thucyd.  1.  3.  c.  62. 
VOL.  I.  31 
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CHAP,    often  happened,  between  the  Few  and  the  Many 

,^^!^^  (which  became  the  distinguishing  appellation  of  the 
lower  people)  and  the  Few  obtained  the  superiority, 
not  without  a  violent,  and  perhaps  a  bloody  struggle, 
they  would  not  always,  and  sometimes  could  not 
safely,  be  moderate  in  the  exercise  of  power.  Thus 
arose  Tyrannical  Oligarchy. 

Aristocracy,  signifying  government  by  the  Bet- 
ter people,  was  a  phrase  of  more  dubious  import, 
inasmuch  as  the  question  would  always  remain,  Who 
were  the  better  people  ?  The  Few,  whether  legal- 
ly, or  by  violence,  or  not  at  all  established  in  power, 
commonly  assumed  the  title  to  themselves*;  and 
gave  that  of  Aristocracy  to  any  government  in  which 
they,  or  persons  of  their  sort,  held  the  principal  pow- 
er. Among  the  modems,  generally  the  term  Aris- 
tocracy has  been  used  as  equivalent  to  Constitutional 
Oligarchy ;  an  application  of  it  apparently  first  pro- 
posed by  Aristode,  on  account  of  the  discredit  which 
the  frequency  of  a  tyrannical  assumption  of  power 
by  the  Few,  brought  upon  the  name  of  Oligarchy. 
But,  both  before  and  after  that  phUosopher,  the  term 
Aristocracy  was  more  received,  among  the  Greeks, 
as  the  proper  appellation  of  those  governments  in 
which  the  supreme  authority  was  committed,  by  the 
people  themselves,  to  persons  elected  for  their  me- 
rit ;  Oligarchy  remaining  always  the  ordinary  Gre- 
cian term  for  governments  in  which  the  noble  or  the 
rich  presided,  as  a  separate  order  of  the  state, 
iriitot.  Democracy  signified  Government  by  the  People 
r/e!'*?/  ^^  *^^»  ^  A^  Freemen  of  the  state  in  assembly 
forming  the  Legal  Soverein,  Absolute,  and  Uncon- 
trolable.  But  as  Democracy  was  beyond  all  other 
governments  subject  to  irregular,  improvident,  and 
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tyraimical  conduct,  where  imchecked  by  some  ba- 
lancing power  intrusted  to  a  few,  it  became  distin- 
guished by  the  opprobrious  tide  of  Ochlocracy, 
Mob-nJe. 

The  states  of  Greece,  whose  government  was  in 
any  degree  settled,  had  mostly  some  mixture  of  two 
or  more  of  these  forms.    A  simple  monarchy,  indeed, 
wotdd  be  despotism  and  tyranny :  a  simple  oligarchy 
but  the  tyrznny  of  an  association,  instead  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  an  individual;  and  a  simple  democracy 
scarcely  above  anarchy  :  yet  those  evils  we  find  fre- 
quently existing  among  ^e  Grecian  cities.    From 
the  various  mixture,  however,  of  these  simple  forms, 
decided  whether  by  accidental  custom,  or  by  the  va- 
rious prevalence  of  various  interests,  arose  new  dis- 
tinctions, and  sometimes  new  names.     The  mixture 
of  oligarchy  and  democracy,  in  which  the  oligarchal 
power  was  superior,  yet  the  democratical  sufficed  to 
secure  freedom  and  equal  right  to  the  people,  might, 
according  to  Aristotle,  be  properiy  distinguished  from  Arittot. 
simple  oligarchy  by  the  more  honorable  title  of  Aris-  Ifi^^' 
tocracy.    That  mixture  where  the  democratical  pow-  ■«^' 
er  prevailed,  yet  was  in  some  degree  balanced  by 
authority  lodged  in  steddier  hands,  is  distinguished 
by  the  same  great  author  by  the  name  of  Polity ; 
and,  according  to  Polybius,  a  due  blending  of  the  Poijb.  i 
three  powers,  monarchal,  aristocratical,  and  demo-  *'  ***** 
cratical,  was  necessary   to  constitute   what  might 
properly  be  termed  a  Kingdom^ 

^  It  is  of  importance,  in  consideriDg  antient,  or  indeed  any 
forein  politics,  to  be  careful  not  to  be  misled,  and  in  treating  of 
them,  not  to  mislead,  by  names  ;  and  if  our  language  wants 
words  to  give  the  precise  meaning  of  Grecian  poUtical  terms, 
it  will  be  no  matter  of  wonder  to  us,  when  we  consider  that 
the .  several  nations  of  modem  Europe,  whose  governments 
have  mostlj  had  a  common  origin,  a^e  unable,  each  in  its  own 
lai^^age,  to  express  the  political  terms  of  its  nearest  neighbonk 
Thus  ttie  English  is  without  words  perfectly  synonymous  with 
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It  may  here  perhaps  be  a  digression  neidier  in 
itself  absolutely  improper,  nor  intirely  useless  tor 
illustration  of  the  siibject  before  us,  to  observe  that 
the  British  Constitution  is  compounded  of  All  the 
Legal  simple  forms  acknowleged  by  the  Greeks, 
Monarchy,  Oligarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy* 
Monarchy  with  us  perfectly  accords  with  the  Gre- 
cian idea  of  Kingly  government  The^Lords  form 
the  Oligarchal  part  of  the  constitution;  and  the 
House  of  Commons  properly  the  Aristocratical ; 
being  composed  of  persons  elected  by  the  People  to 
Legislative  Authority  for  Merit  real  or  supposed. 
The  Democratical  Principle,  Equal  Law,  or,  in  the 
Greek  term,  Isonomy,  singularly  pervades  the  whole ; 

the  French  Gentilhomme,  NoUe,  Bourgeois,  Rotuiier  ;  and  no 
forein  language  can  convert  with  precision  our  terms  Noble, 
Lord,  Commoner,  and  many  others.  But  in  the  Greek,  beyond 
most  languages,  political  terms  are  found  of  undefined  import ; 
because,  in  the  several  Grecian  republics,  often  where  names 
were  the  same,  things  differed.  Thus  the  term  A^jxo;,  general- 
ly meaning  the  lower  people  exclusively  of  the  higher,  and 
commonly  not  ill  translated  either  by  the  Latin  Plebs,  or  the 
English  Commonalty,  in  the  democratical  state  of  Athens  includ- 
ed all  the  people,  noble  as  well  as  plebeian.  In  the  time  of 
Isocrates,  the  term  'Api^oxpocia  seems  hardly  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  any  form  of  government.  That  writer  acknow- 
leges  only  three  simple  kinds,  Oligarchy,  Democracy,  Monar- 
chy (1) ;  and  he  applies  the  term  Aristocracy  as  a  title  of  com- 
pliment to  the  Democracy  of  Athens ;  distinguishing  it,  as  a 
well-constituted  Democracy,  from  those  ill-formed,  or  unform- 
ed governments,  which  might  deserve  the  name  of  Ochlocracy. 
Polybius,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  beginning  of  his  sixth  book, 
uses  the  term  Aristocracy  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  The 
term  Movofxia.^  unqualified,  appears  always  to  have  signified 
Absolute  Monarchy  ;  from  which  Polybius,  conformably  to  Pla- 
to's use  of  the  term,  distinguishes  limited  or  balanced  Monar- 
chy by  the  title  o^BoufO^ia.  Plato  indeed  gives  to  his  repub- 
lic, in  different  places,  the  several  titles  of  BrnfiXsuofiivi]  v'oXi^, 
Api^roxparia,  and  IloXicsta.  Xenophon,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Agesilaus,  enumerates  the  ordinary  forms  of  government  under 
the  titles  of  AT)fi.oxpa7ia,  'OXi/apxia,  Tvoaw;^,  BeuftXsia.  The 
LacedsQjnonian  government,  where  royal  power  was  so  excess- 
ively limited,  is  his  example  of  the  BouTiXsio. 

(1)  Panath.  p.  614.  ed.  Paris.  Auger* 
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the  privileges  of  the  Peer  extending  in  no  degree  to  sect. 
his  &inily,  and  the  descendants  even  of  the  Blood  '* 
Royal  being  People,  subject  to  the  same  laws,  the 
same  burdens,  and  the  same  judicature  with  the 
meanest  citizen.  Rights  of  Election,  Trial  by  Juiy, 
and  Provincial  Offices,  together  with  the  Right  of 
Addressing  and  Petitioning  either  the  executive  or 
any  branch  of  the  legislature,  form  a  large  Democrat* 
ical  Power,  more  wisely  given,  and  more  wisely 
bounded,  notwithstanding  some  defects,  than  in  any 
other  government  that  ever  existed^ 


-     SECTION  IL 

Stanmary  of  the  Huioriet  of  CrtU^  Argos^  ike  CkUaurtan  Confederacy^ 
Cortnik^  Sieyon^  Achaia^  Eleia^  Arcadia, 

• 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  large  and  valuable  iland    sect. 
of  Crete,  a  regular  free  government,  under  the  presi-  y^^^ 
dency  of  an  hereditary  prince,  was  established  al- 
most before  Grecian  history  can  be  said  to  begin. 
The  naval  power  acquired  by  Minos  decayed  after 

<  The  Right  of  Equal  Law,  the  peculiar  hoast  of  the  English 
coDstitation,  is  derived  from  the  Anglosaxon  government.  It 
is  deckred  more  than  once  in  the  Anglosaxon  laws  yet  extant ; 
hat  never  was  more  emphatically  expressed  than  in  a  phrase 
of  the  laws  of  Edgar :  Icpille,  says  the  royal  Liegislator,  speak- 
ing with  the  authority  of  his  Witenagemote,  }7at  sic  man 
jy  FolcpihCej-  PTpS,  5c  eapme  je  caSjj  (\)  ;  which,  not- 
withstanding the  general  energy  of  the  English  language,  can 
scarcely  he  rendered  in  modern  terms  with  equal  force.  This 
it  was  for  which  our  ancestors  contended,  when,  in  the  reigns 
of  the  early  Norman  princes,  they  so  often  and  so  earnestly  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  the  Saxon  laws  :  and  this  it  was  that 
^ve  origin  to  the  judicium  parium  aut  legem  terrje  of  Magna 
Uharta,  which  that  famous  deed  has  sanctified  as  the  hirthright 
of  every  Englishman,  the  Folkright  of  the  land. 
(1)  LX.  AngloMX.  P.  Wflkiiu.  p.  77.   > 
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CHAP,    him,  and  the  Ar^an  princes  gsdned  the  superiority 
*^'      m  the  Grecian  seas,  together  with  the  sovereinty  of 


the  smaller  Hands  nearest  to  the  continent  of  Greece. 
Yet  Idomeneus,  grandson  of  Minos,  and  command- 
er of  the  Cretan  troops  in  the  Trojan  war,  was  among 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  of  his  time. 

odynee,  ]Ve  are  assured  by  Homer  that  this  prince  was  one 
*  of  the  few  who  returned  safe  firom  that  expedition  ; 
and  no  considerable  revolution  in  Crete  seems  to 
have  been  known  either  to  Homer  or  Hesiod.  It 
must  however  have  been  soon  after  them  that  mo* 
narchy  was  abolished  there.  What  caused  the  re- 
volution, or  how  it  was  effected,  we  have  no  authen- 
tic information :  but  some  very  important  conse- 
quences are  strongly  authenticated.  The  govern- 
ment established  in  the  room  of  monarchy  could  not 
maintain  itself  intire  ;  it  fell  into  pieces,  the  princi- 
pal towns  separating  themselves  into  independent 
commonwealths.  The  Cretan  power  and  the  Cre- 
tan character  then  sunk  together,  never  to  rise  again. 
As  a  military  people  indeed,  the  Cretans  always  sup- 
ported a  considerable  reputation,  and  their  naval 
skill  became  proverbial.  But  their  military  prow- 
ess, except  when,  in  later  times,  exerted  in  hired 
service,  was  confined  to  wars  among  themselves, 
and  their  naval  exploits  are  unheard  of  but  in  piracy. 

strabo,!..  While  their  laws,  tho  greatiy  altered,  held  fame  for 

'^'     *  what  they  had  been,  their  national  character  for 

want  of  probity  became  infamous ;  nor  ever,  after 

the  Trojan  war,  was  Crete  of  any  considerable 

wei^t  in  the  scale  of  Grecian  politics^ 

^  Kp^C  «rpoc  Aiyiv^njv  seems  to  have  been  an  early  proverb 
of  nearly  the  same  import  as  our  English,  Set  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief^  Polybius,  in  the  fourth,  and  still  more  particularly 
in  the  sixth  book  of  his  history,  speaks  strongly  to  the  infamy 
of  the  Cretan  character,  and  even  denies  all  merit  to  the 
Cretan  laws  and  constitution;  wliich  were  probably  in  his 
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Of  the  states  on  the  contiiient  of  Greece,  Arcos    sect. 
was  among  the  first    »  abolish  monarchy;  or,  how*  ^^J|^ 
ever,  so  to  reduce  its  ^wers  that  we  hardly  perceive 
among  historians  whether  it  existed  or  no.    The 
Aigian  government  is  said  to  have  become  republi-  Paman. 
can  so  early  as  on  the  death  of  Ceisus,  son  of  Teme-  ^'  ^'^'^  ' 
nus,  founder  of  the  Heracleid  dynasty.    But  neither 
was  Ai^os  fortunate  in  the  change.    In  its  defec-  « 
tive  history  indeed  we  read  of  scarcely  anything  but 
disorders,  and  those  often  of  extraordinary  violence* 
In  general  we  learn  that  the  higher  and  lower  ranks 
were  continually  at  variance,  but  the  democradcal 
faction  was  mostly  superior:  the  priesthood  had 
peculiar  authority :  sometimes  tyrants  raised  them- 
selves over  all,  and  once  the  slaves  got  possession 
of  the  city,  and  filled  the  magistracies.    Originally  Herodot. 
an  ill-constituted  government,  no  legislator  of  supe- 
rior wisdom  and  probity  ever  acquired  the  power, 
no  fortunate  train  of  circumstances  ever  occurred  of 
themselves,  to  unite  liberty  and  administration  upon 
a  firm  and  even  basis.     One  famous  tjrrant,  Pheidon,  Herodot. 
lineal  successor  of  the  Heracleids,  a  prince  of  great  s^ibo,^' 
abilities  but  no  moderation,  raised  himself,  rather  8.  p.  358. 
than  his  country,  to  a  superiority  which  ceased  with  i.  e.  c.22, 
him.     Under  its  republican  government,  impotent 
abroad  as  unhappy  at  home,  Argos  finally  lost  that 
preeminence  which  under  monarchal  rule  it  had  ob- 
tained among  the  Grecian  states.    Far  from  leading 
the  affidrs  of  Peloponnesus,  every  little  town  of  Ar- 
golis  itself  resisted  the  Argian  dominion  :  Mycenas 

time  moch  altered  from  what,  as  he  says,  the  ablest  of  the  elder 
writers,  Ephorus,  Xenophon,  Caliisthenes,  and  Plato,  held  iq 
high  esteem.  The  change  indeed  is  particularly  remarked  by 
Strabo:  TLSfi  Sk  rr^g  K^^rr^  likoKffysTrou  on  xarol  roi}(  vfoChuws 
Xpovou^  Irv^^vsv  euvofMufjivi],  xoi  ^viyjurag  kavrfig  roug  do'i^wg  ruv 

*£XX^wy  iWqwjvsv. ^*T0pov  is  BTpog  to  x^*ipw  fWrlSoXiv  W 

crXsiirov.     Strab.  1.  K).  p.  477« 
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long  asserted  independency  :  Ajsinae,  and  eyen  Nau- 
plia,  the  immediate  seaport  of  Ai^os,  were  preserv* 
strabo^i.    ed  Only  by  exptdsion  of  the  inhabitants  :  Hermione, 
PauiaD.'    Trcezen,  Epidaurus,  Phlius,  Sicyon,  and  the  iland 
1. 14.C.J4.  Qf  ^gina,  members  of  the  Arg^  state  .under  the 
'  Heracleid  kings,  but  early  separated  after  the  abo- 
lition of  hereditary  first-magistracy,  always  maintain- 
.  ed  themselves  as  self-governed  republics.    C3muria9 
Thyrea,  and  Prasie  were  conquered  by  liicedae- 
mon. 

It  was  apparently  to  resist  the  measures  of  the 
Argian  people  for  inforcing  obedience  from  so  many 
towns,  members  of  the  Argolic  kingdom,  revolting 
from  the  republic,  that  an  institution  was  formed 
which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  extant  historians, 
but  remains  recorded  by  the  geographer.  In  the 
littie  iland  of  Calaurea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
of  Troezen,  was  held  what  he  calls  a  sort  of  Am- 
phictyonic  council®.  Calaurea  was  sacred  to  Nep- 
tune, whose  temple  there  was  among  the  most  ve- 
nerated and  inviolable  sanctuaries  of  Greece ;  a  com- 
modious  place  of  meeting  therefore  'for  the  councib 
of  the  oppressed.  The  assembly  was  composed  of 
deputies  from  the  revolted  Argian  cities,  Hermione 
Epidaurus,  if^na,  Nauplia,  and  Prasiae  ;  but  to 
these  we  find  added  Athens  and  the  Minyeian  Or- 
chomenus,  a  tide  by  which  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia 
was  distinguished  from  the  town  of  the  same  name 
in  Arcadia.  Of  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  and 
of  its  transactions  farther  than  a  common  sacrifice  to 
the  god,  we  have  no  direct  information  ;  but  a  com- 
mon sacrifice  implied  some  political  connection^  a 
defensive  alliance  at  least,  between  the  cities  in 
whose  name  and  for  whose  welfare  it  was  ofiered. 

®  ^AfA^ocrvovta  rtg.    Strab.  1.  8.  p.  374. 
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It  3eeiii3  indeed  not  dubious  that»  tfao  the  oetensi-  sect. 
hie  ceremonies  <^the  meeting  were  principally  reli-  ^^i^I^^ 
gious,  the  ultimate  object  was  political,  and  that  the 
institution  had  considerable  political  importance.  It 
is  likely  to  have  contributed  much  toward  establish* 
ing  the  independency  of  the  revolted  Argian  towns. 
How  Athens  became  ingaged  in  this  confederacy 
we  are  not  directly  informed ;  but  we  find  Athens, 
from  very  early  to  very  late  times,  always  taking  an 
interest  in  the  troubles  of  Argos,  and  generally  much 
connected  with  a  par^  there.  Any  ground  for  the 
association  of  the  Boeotian  Orchomenus  is  less  ob- 
vious. 

But  when  the  independency  of  the  revolted  Argian 
towns  was  established,  and  a  connection  formed  with 
the  powerful  state  of  Athens,  and  with  Orchomenus, 
perhaps  the  ally  of  Athens,  the  confederacy  would 
in  its  turn  be  formidable  to  Argos ;  and  thus,  appa- 
rently, it  became  an  object  for  Ai^;os  itself  to  be  a 
member  of  that  league  which  had  been  originally 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  its  power.  The 
oiq[MHtunity  dflEbred,  when  Nauplia  was  taken  and  its 
people  were  expelled  by  the  Argians.  Whether  the 
Nauplians  were  become  obnoxious,  and  the  Argians 
had  ingratiated  themselves,  or  whether  the  fear  only 
oS  an  overbearing  power  decided  the  allied  cities^  i 
the  claim  of  Aigos  to  send  representatives  for  Nau- 
plia to  the  Calaurean  council  was  allowed,  and  Ar- 
gos thus  became  a  member  of  the  confederacy.  A 
similar  policy  appears  to  have  prompted  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who,  on  reducing  Prasiae  under  their 
dominion,  or  receiving  it  into  their  protection,  claim- 
ed to  send  representatives  for  that  town,  and  Lace- 
daemon  accoidingly  was  added  to  the  Calaurean 
league^ 

you  X.  32 
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But  this  accesskm  of  the  greater  Grecian  repub- 
lics, instead  of  giving  permanent  splendc»r  and  im- 
portance to  the  Calaurean  council,  seems  to  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  its  sinking  into  insigni- 
^cancy.  While  the  purpose  was  to  maintain  a  league 
among  the  Argolic  towns  for  general  defence,  the 
council  was  equal  to  its  object,  and  for  its  object 
respectable.  But  when,  by  the  allowed  indepen- 
dency of  those  towns,  this  object  vanished,  to  regu- 
late  die  jarring  interests  of  Athens,  Ai^s,  and  La- 
cedaemon,  which  should  have  succeeded  as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting,  was  what  those  states  would 
scarcely  submit  to  the  votes  of  deputies  from  tiie 
little  cities  of  Epidaurus,  Hermione,  iEgina,  and  Or- 
chomenus.  TRe  political  business  of  the  assembly 
therefore  ceased,  and  the  importance  attached  to  ihe 
religious  ceremonies  alone  seems  to  have  preserved 
it  from  utter. oblivion.  But  as,  among  the  circum- 
stances of  Grecian  history,  nothing  more  marks  the 
general  character  Qf  the  national  politics,  so  nothing 
will  more  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  modem 
politician,  than  the  various  attempts  toward  federal 
imion  among  the  republics,  and  the  inefficacy  of 
those  attempts. 

We  have  already  remarked  the  fortunate  situation 
of  Corinth,  by  which  that  city  became  very  early 
the  greatest  emporium  of  Greece.  It  was  fortunate 
also  in  its  constitution,  which  it  is  said  to  have  owed 
Ariitot.  to  Pheidon,  a  prince  of  uncertain  age,  but  who  has 
1.  %  c.  6.  been  supposed  nearly  cotemporary  with  Lyciu'gus. 
Monarchy,  the  balanced  monarchy  of  early  times, 
florished  there,  without  violence  or  commotion  to 
ingage  the  notice  of  history,  longer  than  in  any  other 
of  the  principal  Grecian  cities,  Sicyon  alone  except- 
ed. At  length  the  Bacchiads  (a  numerous  branch 
of  the  royal  family,  so  named  from  their  ancestor 
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Bacchis,  fifth  monarch  in  succession  from  Aletes)    sect. 
put  to  death  Telestes  the  reigning  prince,  and  as-  ^^^.JJ:^^ 
soming  the  government  in  association,  formed  an  Pausan. 
Oligarchy.    But  still  the  laws  and  the  spirit  of  the  oiy^p. ' 
old  constitution  were  in  large  measure  preserved.  ^^Jf 
An  annual  magistrate  presided,  with  the  title  of  Pry-    B.  C. 
tanis,  but  with  very  limited  prerogatives ;  and  tho  |^^i^^| 
oliguY:hies  were  generally  odious,  yet  Corinth  flo-  3  jean ; ' 
rished  under  the  Bacchiads.    Syracuse  and  Corcyra,  ^^'^  ^ 
Coriifthian  colonies,  appear  to  have  been,  under 
their  administration,  subject  to  the  mother-country* 
Afterward  they  acquired  independency  :  but  the 
eariy  power  and  wealth  of  both,  and  stUl  more  the 
friendly  connection  of  S}Tacuse  with  the  parent  state, 
remaining  through  many  ages,  prove  the  wisdom 
with  which  they  were  settied.     Syracuse  requires  a 
history  by  itself.    Corcyra  founded  early  its  own 
colonies  Epidamnus  and  ApoUonia  in  lUyria.   After  ol  49. 4. 
the  Bacchiads  had  held  the  administration  of  Corinth  ^q^  ^ 
during  some  generations,  they  were  expelled  by  Cyp-  oi,  so.  t. 
selus ;  who,  according  to  the  Grecian  writers,  in  his    B.  C. 
own  person  restored  monarchy,  or,  as  it  became  po- 
pular  to  phrase  it,  tyranny ;  tho,  as  superior  wisdom 
and  virtue  alone  never  were  supposed  to  give  a  claim 
to  the  tides  of  king  or  tyrant,  it  scarcely  appears  by 
what  right  Cypselus  bore  either'.    He  was  in  truth 
the  head  of  a  party,  by  the  strength  and  through  the 
favor  of  which  he  ruled.    Determined  to  rest  his 
authority,  and  even  his  safety,  wholly  on  his  good 
deeds  and  his  power  of  attaching  to  himself  the  af« 
fections  of  men,  he  constantiy  refused  the  invidious,  Anstot. 
but  not  imusual,  distinction  of  a  guard,  to  protect  h\  e.  if. 

*  Little  or  nothing  seems  fairly  to  be  gathered  from  the  loose 
inyectiye,  following  a  strange  romantic  story,  which  Herodotus 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  man  pleading  with  vehemence  the 
'  cause  of  a  party.    Herod.  L  5.  c.  92. 
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CHJIF.    his  person  against  diose  attempts  of  the  defeated 
,^^i^^  faction,  which,  fiom  the  common  vidence  of  partf 
in  Grecian  conmumwealths,  might  be  enon^  to 
be  apprehended.    But  tho  his  virtues,  and  parti'- 
cularly  his  moderation  and  clemency,  were  emi- 
nent, he  is  neyertheless  by  Grecian  writers  univer* 
sally  called  tyrant  of  Corinth,  and  his  government 
tyranny.    His  son  Periander,  who  succeeded  to  his 
power,  is  not  equally  famed  for  the  mildness  <tf  his 
administration ;  but  for  his  abilities,  learning,  and 
munificent  incouragement  of  learned  men,  was  rank* 
ed  among  the  sages  celebrated  by  the  title  of  the 
OL  65. 4.  Seven  Wise-men  of  Greece.    Periander  was  also 
557.  N.    succeeded  by  his  son,  whose  reign,  however,  was 
oi.  48. 4.   short    A  commonwealth  was  then  established ;  in 
685  B     w^^^^  enough  was  retained  of  the  oKgarchy  to  tem- 
per the  turbulence  and  capriciousness  of  democratic 
cal  rule :  and  Cprindi,  tho  not  the  most  renowned, 
had  perhaps  the  happiest  government  of  Greece* 
^he  local  circumstances  of  the  city  appear  indeed 
to  have  influenced  the  dispositicm  of  the  people ;  di- 
recting it  to  commerce  and  arts  more  dian  to  poli^^ 
tics,  arms,  or  science  i  tho  in  these  also  they  ac- 
Thacyd.    quired  dieir  share  of  fame.    They,  first  among  the 
o/bo*  4**  Greeks,  built  vessels  of  that  improved  construction 
B.  C.  '  for  war  (whose  form  is  now  not  certainly  known) 
ot^i/^i   ^^^^^  ^^  commonly  distinguish  by  the  Latin  name 
B.  c!  *  Trireme ;  and  the  first  sea-fight  recorded  in  any  his- 
664.  B.    ^Qfy  y^^  between  Corinth  and  its  own  colony  of 
Corcyra.    The   Isthmian   games,   comparatively  a 
late  establishment,  tho  boasting  of  great  antiquity, 
were  celebrated  within  the  territory  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Corinthians,  and  brought  them  con- 
siderable advantages.     Luxury  indeed  was  the  un- 
failing attendant  upon  wealth :  but  colonization  and 
commerce  no  less  certainly  produced  naval  power; 
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aad  Coriath,  tho  never  singly  fcMmidable^  was  always    sect. 
respected  among  the  Grecian  states*^.  «  ^,^^1^ 

Of  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  Sicyok,  reputed  the 
aidesty  had  the  good  fortune  to  remain  longest  un- 
der that  mild  and  steddy  government,  derived  from 
the  heroic  ages,  in  which  hereditary  princes  presid- 
ed»  and  fixed  laws  or  customs,  venerated  for  their 
a&dquiQri  and  loved  for  their  proved  utility,  restrain- 
ed the  extravagant  use  equally  of  power  in  the  chiefs  Arutot 
and  of  liberty  in  the  people*    So  late  as  the  age  of  1.^5!  c.  u. 
SdoQ  this  constitution  remained  in  full  vigor,  when,  Herod. 
wider  Cletsthenes,  a  prince  of  superior  merit,  Sicyon  Pautan.  1. 
florished  singularly,  and  even  held  a  leading  siiua-  s.  ic  1. 10. 
tion  among  the  Grecian  states.    It  was  the  misfor* 
tune  of  ^cyon  that  Cleisthenes  had  no  son.    His 
only  daughter  carried  the  moveable  wealth  of  the 
family  to  Athens,  by  maniage  with  Megacles,  head 

^^  Tho  Pfaidar^fl  buuness  was  panegyric,  yet  he  would  pane- 
gyrize upon  the  best  grounds  that  his  subject  afforded ;  and  he 
teems  justly  to  have  characterized  Corinth  in  terms  of  eulogy 
that  would  have  been  but  preposterously  applied  to  most  of 
the  Grecian  cities. 

.......  TvCi^ofUu 

'£v  r^  yag  £uvofi>ia  vai^i,  xm^iy- 
vv^ai  T8  Aixa,  'sfoXfcJv 

tgo^og  E/pava,  rofi^ioi 

^AvSooufi  xafXourou,  p(pu(ffai 

IToJOS^  0u€oi^Xou  e^fMroff.  Olymp.  IS. 

Let  my  lays 

The  lame  of  happy  Corinth  bear  afar : 
Which  as  a  gate  to  Neptune^s  isthmus  stands, 
Proud  of  her  blooming  youth  and  manly  bands. 
There  fair  Eunomia,  with  her  sister-train, 
Blest  Peace  and  Justice,  hold  their  steady  reign ; 
Who  wealth  and  smiling  ease  on  mortals  show*r, 
From  Themis^  genial  care  drawing  their  natal  hour. 
Pye's  Translation  of  the 
Olympic  Odes  not  translated  by  West. 
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CHAP,    of  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Alcmasonids  there* 
'^'      No  chi^  of  dignity  above  competition,  renuuningv 
Sicyon  was  torn  hj  ccmtending  &ctions ;  and,  under 
republican  government,  importance  abroad,  and  hap* 
piness  at  home,  sunk  together. 
Poirb.  1.        AcHAiA  remained,  during  some  generations,  unit* 
s^.  128.  ed  under  monarchs,  the  posterity  of  Tisamenus  son 
8.  p.  SBS,  of  Orestes.    The  tyrannical  conduct  of  Gyges,  or 
^^*         Ogygus,  the  last  prince  of  that  race,  excited  his  sub- 
jects against  him,  and  the  twelve  principal  towns 
bec^e  so  many  independent  and  inconsiderable 
commonwealths.    A  federal  union  was  preserved 
among  them,  but  too  imperfect  fi>r  Achaia  to  take 
any  important  share  in  the  political  afiisurs  of  Giieece* 
The  very  singular  circumstances  of  Eleia,  which 
in  a  great  degree  secluded  its  people  from  politics 
and  war,  have  been  already  mentioned.    But  it  was 
not  possible,  by  any  institutions,  to  destroy  that 
elasticity  given  by  the  Author  of  nature  to  the  mind 
of  man,  wl\ich  continually  excites  to  action,  often 
palpably  against  interest,  and  which  was  strong  in 
the  general  temper  of  the  Greeks.     Mosdy  indeed 
attached  to  rural  business  and  rural  pleasures,  the 
.  Eleians  confined  their  ambition  tathe  flattering  pre- 
eminence allowed  them  in  the  splendid  assembly  of 
principal  people  from  every  Grecian  state  at  the 
Oljrmpian  festival,  and  the  perhaps  yet  more  flatter- 
ing respect  in  which  their  sacred  character  was  uni- 
versally held ;  which  was  such  that  the  armies  of 
strabo,  1.   the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  having  occasion 
a  p.  368.  ^^  jjj^gg  gjjiy  p3j^  Qf  ^g  Eleian  territory,  surrendered 
their  arms  on  entering,  in  trust  to  receive  them  again 
when  they  had  passed  the  borders.    Yet  restless 
spirits  arose,  not  to  be  so  satisfied.    Often  the  Ele- 
ians ingaged  as  auxiliaries  in  the  wars  of  other  states; 
generally  indeed  on  pretence  of  asserting  the  cause 
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of  religion.    But  in  that  cause  itself  die^  could  not 
a^oee  amoog  diemselves.   During  some  generations, 
whUe  monarchy  subsisted  in  the  posteri^  of  Iphitus, 
Eleia  continued  united  luider  one  government.  But 
at  length  the  spirit  of  democracy  prevailed  there  as 
elsewhere  in  Greece,  and  with  the  same  effects. 
Every  considerable  town  claimed  independency,  or 
at  least  equality  in  confederacy  widi  the  rest,  while 
Elis  asserted  authority  over  all ;  and  Olympia  be*  Herodot. 
came,  for  all,  a  great  object  of  contention.    Situated  ^*^-^^^- 
wkhin  the  territory  of  Pisa,  on  the  northern  bank  of  strabo,  i. 
the  river  Alpheius,  which  alone  separated  its  pre-  ^'  ^'  ^*^ 
dnct  from  that  ci^,  the  Fisaeans  insisted  that  the 
right  to  the  guardianship  of  the  temple  and  super* 
intendency  of  the  festival  was  cleariy  theirs.    Hie 
Eleiansy  on  the  contrary,  claimed  it  exclusively.  Herodot. 
Wars  arose  between  the  two  states  :  each  endevor-  s^ibo^  u^' 
ed  to  gain  allies ;  and  at  one  time  Pheidon,  the  pow-  ^*  p-  3^* 
erful  tyrant  of  Aigos,  interfering,  assumed  to  him. 
self,  as  hereditary  representative  of  Hercules,  the 
guardianship  of  the  temple,  and  presidency  of  the 
festivaL    At  other  times  the  Pisasans  prevailed,  and  stmbo.  i. 
they  presided  at  acmie  Olympiads :  but  at  length,  p^^^l^* 
tho  at  what  time  we  are  not  certainly  informed,  the  1.15/0.78*. 
BUeians  destroyed  Pisa,  so  that  scarcely  a  ruin  re-  h^^'^fo. 
mained  ;  and  thenceforward,  excepting  in  the  hun-  &i-««c*«- 
dred  and  fourth  Olympiad,  when  the  Arcadians  vi- 
olently interfered,  they  held  the  presidency  undis- 
turbed while  the  festival  existed^^     The  other  towns 
of  Eleia  then  mostly  fell  under  their  dominion. 

^1  We  have  no  connected  history  of  these  events  from  any 
one  antient  author,  and  the  scraps  of  information  remaining 
from  writers  of  hest  authority  are  not  easily  reconcilable.  Pau- 
sanias  affirms  that  the  Eleians  ingaged  Pheidon,  tyrant  of  Ar- 
gos,  to  protect  them  against  the  Pissans  in  the  celebration  of 
the  eighth  Olympiad  fl).  According  to  that  report,  to  which 
Strain)  ^ve  most  creoit,  where  it  appears  he  esteemed  none 
(l)b.6.c.» 
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CHAP*       AiicuoxA  was  early  divided  into  many  snuUl  atafeea^ 

^^'      of  which  some  retuned  long  the  regal  form  of  go* 

vemment ;  or,  to  use  modem  terms  perhaps  more 

analogous  to  <the  circumstaaoes,  they  were  under  the 

rule  of  chiefs  like  the  Scottish  highland  lairds :  f<^ 

the  country,  wholly  inland,  being  mostly  very  moun* 

tainous,  and  the  people  generally  herdmen,  the  towns 

were  small,  and  their  inhabitants  unpolished.    Some 

improvements,  however,  would  come  to  them  from 

their  neighbors :  some  were  suggested  by  necessity* 

When  bordering  states  increased  in  power,  the  scat^ 

tered  inhabitants  of  mountain  villages  were  no  longer 

equal  to  the  protection  of  their  herds  and  their  fi:ee- 

dom :  for  men,  together  with  their  cattle,  were  still 

principal  objects  of  plunder.    Toward  the  frondqr^ 

certain,  the  Eleians  held  the  presidency  of  the  festiva]  till  the 
twentjHaixth  Olympiad  (2).  He  does  not  say  how  or  by  whom 
they  were  then  deprlTed  of  it ;  bnt  in  a  prior  paanffe  he  re* 
lates  that  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  tenth  in  descent  urom  Te- 
menus  the  Heracleid,  and  the  most  powerful  Grecian  prince  of 
his  age,  assamed  to  himself  the  presidency  of  the  Olympio  les- 
tival  (3).  A  similar  account  is  giyen  by  Herodotus  (4).  Stra* 
bo  adds,  that  the  Eleians,  utterly  dissatisfied,  did  not  register 
that  Olympiad,  but  reckoned  it  among  what  they  termed  Ano* 
lympiads ;  and  that,  upon  oocaaion  of  tiilB  violence  of  the  Aigian 
prince,  they  first  departed  from  their  original  principle  of  trust* 
ing  wholly  to  their  sacred  character  for  security,  and  applied 
themselves  to  the  practice  of  arms*  With  assistance  firom  La- 
cedsmon,  they  at  length  defeated  Pheidon,  and  acquired  the 
territories  of  the  Pisads  and  Triphylia.  He  assigns  no  dates 
to  any  of  these  events.  But  Pausaoias  says  that  die  Pbaaans, 
under  their  prince  Pantaleon,  ejected  the  Elehms  in  the  tUrty<» 
fourth  Olympiad,  and  held  the  presidency  of  the  festival  till  af- 
ter the  forty-eighth.  He  has  not  marked  with  precision  the 
time  when  the  Eleians  recovered  it,  and  destroyed  Pisa ;  Init 
he  says  the  Eleians  called  all  those  festivals,  at  which  the  Pi- 
sssans  presided,  Anolympiads,  and  did  not  register  them  in  their 
catalogue.  These  &cordancies  and  deficiencies,  in  the  eo* 
counts  of  two  such  authors  a§  Strabo  and  Pausanias,*  deserve 
the  consideration  of  those  who  desire  to  know  what  credit  is 
due  to  the  Olympic  chronology  for  the  times  before  the  Per- 
sian war. 

(S)  Steb.  U  8.  p«  S5S.        (3)  p.  355.        (4)  b.  6.  c  1S7. 
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where  the  most  fonnidaUe  neighbor  arose^  the  huid, 
the  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  qned  more  into 
plains^  and  affmied  opportuniQr  for  advantageous 
tillage.     There  nine  villages  ntrfting  made  Tegea  a  strabo,  i. 
considerable  city ;  and  Ave  odiers  joined  to  form  ^'  ^' 
that  of  Mantineia* 


SECTION  IH. 

HUl9ry  of  Laeedttmon.    LegitkUivn  of  Ljfcurgui^ 

The  conquering  Heracleids  had  scarcely  decided    sect. 
upon  the  division  of  Peloponnesus,  when  Aristode-  >^-v^ 
mus,  to  whose  share  Laconia  fell,  died,  leaving  new- 
bom  twin  sons,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles.     The 
mother,  it  is  said,  through  impartial  fondness,  refus- 
ing to  declare  which  was  the  elder,  it  was  determin-  Herodot. 
ed  that  both  those  princes  should  succeed  to  the  piat.  de 
throne  of  their  father,  with  equal  authority,  and  that  ^^[1%^ 
the  posterity  of  each  should  inherit  the  rights  of  f  *"■*"• 
their  respective  ancestors.    Laconia  was  esteemed  a  strabo,  i! 
territory  erf  inferior  value  to  both  Argolis  and  Mes-  Pau»SSf ' 
senia ;  yet,  so  early  as  the  Trojan  war  we  find  Lace-  i*  4-  «•  3. 
damon'^reckoned  among  the  richest  and  most  pow- 
erful cities  of  Greece.     The  divided  royalty  indeed, 
now  established,  was  apparently  a  form  of  govern- 
ment Htde  likely  to  be  lasting  in  itself,  or  to  give 
power  or  happiness  to  the  people,  who  lived  under 
it :  but  as,  in  the  natural  body,  a  fever  often  leads  to 
a  renewal  of  the  constitution,  so  still  more,  in  the  po- 
litical, advantageous  establishments  commonly  owe 
their  very  concepdon  to  violent  disorders.     Jealousy, 
as  might  be  expected,  arose  between  the  kings  :  but 
hence  it  became  necessary  for  each  to  court  the  fa- 
vor of  the  people :  and  while,  in  other  Grecian  states, 
VOL,  I.  33 
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the  tyranny  of  the  one  king  drove  the  multitude  to 
assume,  by  violent  means,  the  supreme  power  to 
pTut.  vit.  themselves,  in  Lacedaemon  the  concessions  of  the 
thu^d.    two  gave  by  degrees  such  importance  to  the  people, 
1.  I.e.  13.  ihat  the  royal  authority  scarcely  remained  an  object 
Herodot.    ^  either  terror  or  envy*     Thus,  however,  the  pow- 
iwc  ^'  ^^'  ^"  ^^  government  were  at  length  so  weakened,  that 
Panith.  p.  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies,  anarchy,  prevailed  in  Spar- 
strabp,  1.  t^    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  this  lawless  situation  appear  to  have 
8.  p.  366*  been  sometimes  checked  by  abler  princes,  who  led 
Lycarg.     the  conteutious  spint  of  the  people  to  exert  itself  m 
1  ""cTk   forein  wars,  in  which  some  successes  were  obtained. 
^  '^'         Litde,  however,  of  importance  occurs  among  the  tra- 
ditions concembg  the  Lacedeemonian  state,  till  Ly* 
Gui^s,  of  the  race  of  Procles,  succeeded  his  brother 
Polydectes  in  the  throne.    Nor  are  we  infwmed 
with  the  certainty  that  might  be  expected,  in  what 
age,  or  even  with  what  cotemporarks,  this  extraor* 
dinary  man  lived.    But  the  full  assurance  we  have 
of  the  subsistence,  through  many  centuries,  of  that 
wonderful  phenomenon  in  politics  and  in  the  his* 
tory  of  humanity,  the  Spartan  system,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  is  by  the  strongest  concurrence  of 
authorities  referred  to  him,  may  teach  us  that  we 
ought  not  to  refuse  our  belief  to  a  relation  of  facts 
meerly  because  they  are  strange  ;  and  moreover,  that 
the  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  any  event  in  those  ear- 
ly ages,  when  no  regular  method  of  dating  was  Jn 
use,  is  no  argument  that  the  event  itself  is  uncer- 
tain". 

^  The  moat  judicious  writers  of  antiquity  liave  contributed 
to  the  perpleidty  about  the  age  of  Lycurgus.  See  Thucydides, 
b.  I.e.  18.  Plato  in  Minoe,  Xenophon  of  the  Lacedamonian 
Commonwealth,  and  Aristotle  on  Government.  Eratosthenes 
and  Apollodorus  the  chronologers  undertook  to  decide  upon  it ; 
but  Plutarch,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Life  of  Lycui^^us,  suffi- 
ciently lets  us  luiow  what  credit  is  due  to  their  decision.  Per- 
haps the  best  modem  attempt  to  recoiicile  the  discord  of  antient 
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-  According  to  that  account  which  Plutarch  seems    sect. 
to  have  preferred,  Ljcurgus  was  fifth  in  dese^it  ,,^J!l^ 
firom  Procles,  and  tenth  fh>ni  Hercules.     When  the  ^^^  vit. 
scepter  devolved  to  him.  by  the  death  of  his  brother,    ^^^^' 
At  widow  of  that  prince  was  breeding.     He  was  no 
sooner  assured  of  this,  than  he  publicly  declared 
that  he  held  the  throne  thenceforward  upon  trust 
only,  to  resign  it  to  his  brother's  child,  if  it  should 
prove  a  son ;  and  dropping  accordingly  the  title  of  * 
king,  he  retained  the  royal  power  as  Prodicus  or 
protector  only.    I  proceed  with  this  anecdote,  which 
found  credit  with  the  best  antient  historians,  and 
may  the  rather  deserve  notice  as  tending  to  account 
for  that  veneration  borne  to  the  character  of  Lycur- 
gus,  which  inabled  him  to  execute  what  an  ordinary 
legidator  could  not,  without  exti^me  imprudence, 
have  attempted.    The  princess,  we  are  told,  more  strabo,  i. 
solicitous  to  remain  a  queen  than  to  become  a  mo-  piat^'^f  * 
ther,  caused  private  intimation  to  be  given  to  Lycur-  J^J^Jj^' 
gus  that,  if  he  would  marry  her,  no  child  of  his  late  i.  3.  c.'t. 
brother's  should  ever  interfere  with  his  possession 
of  the  throne.     The  protector  thought  it  prudent, 
in  the  weakness  of  government  and  licentiousness 
of  the  times,  to  dissemble  his  abhorrence  of  so  atro- 
cious a  proposal.     He  only  insisted  that  the  queen 
should  not  indanger  her  own  life  and  health  by  any 
attempts  to  procure  abortion,  and  he  would  provide, 
he  said,  that  the  child  when  bom  should  be  no  hin- 
drance to  their  mutual  wishes.     When  she  drew 
near  her  time  he  placed  trusty  persons  in  waiting 
about  her,  whom  he  directed,  if  she  produced  a  girl, 
to  leave  it  to  the  women,  but  if  a  boy,  to  bring  it 
immedmtely  to  him  wheresoever  he  might  be.     It 

authors  on  this  subject,  as  far  as  the  succession  of  the  Laceda 
monian  kings  only  is  concerned,  may  be  found  in  note  32,  p.  SI, 
of  Wesseling^s  Herodotus. 
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CHAP,  happened  that  he  was  supping  in  public  with  the 
^^^^^^  praicipal  magistrates  when  the  queen  was  ddivefed 
of  a  son,  which,  aceordingto  command,  was  instant- 
ly carried  to  him*  He  received  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and  addressing  himself  to  those  present,  ^  Spar- 
tans,' he  said,  ^  a  king  is  bom  to  you ;'  and  imme* 
diately  placed  the  infant  in  the  royal  seat  Observ- 
ing then  the  joy  ^hich  prevailed  through  the  com- 
pany, rather  from  admiration  of  his  prudence  and 
uprightness  than  fix>m  any  cause  they  had  to  rejoice 
at  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  late  king,  he  named  the 
boy  Charilaiis,  which  signifies  the  pe(^le's  }oy^* 

But  notwithstanding  the  power  and   influence 
which  Lycurgus  derived  from  his  high  birth  and 
high  <^ce,  together  with  the  este^n  in  whidi  he 
was  held  by  all  good  men^  it  was  not  difficult,  amid 
the  general  lawlessness  prevalent  in  Sparta,  for  the 
brother  of  the  queen-mother  to  raise  a  strong  faction 
against  him.    Finding  it,  dier^fore,  no  season  to  at- 
tempt that  reformation  in  the  state  which  he  wished, 
Hcrodot.    ^  determined,  being  yet  a  very  young  man,  to  in- 
1. 1.  c.  66.  dulge  his  appetite  fc^r  knowlege  by  visiting  such 
fgrein  countries  as  were  most  celebrated  for  art  and 
Arifltot.     Alienee ;  the  only  way,  in  that  early  age,  by  which 
f  t^^c  8.  ^  de^^  ^f  knowlege  could  be  gratified*    Volunta- 
Pint  Lye.  lily,  or  involuntarily,  he  left  the  administration  of 
Sparta  to  his  opponents,  and  passed  to  Crete ;  in- 
duced by  its  singular  laws  and  institutions,  hitherto 
the  most  renowned  c^  Greece.    There  he  formed 
strabo,  1.   ^  intimacy  with  Thales,  a  poet  of  great  abilities, 
nvt'h^c  ^^^"^  ^^  Engaged  so  far  in  his  designs  as  to  per- 
suade him  to  pass  to  Sparta,  and,  by  popular  poems 
s^apted  to  the  purpose,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  those  alterations  of  government  and  man- 

''  Xaf  iXaov  wvo|wt(fe,  £icc  to  roug  ravra  ;  sivou  «'8{iX«P'i' 

Flut.  Ljcurg. 
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neis  which  himself,  was  abea^  meditating.    It  is    sixrr. 
said  diat  he  also  visited  Asia  Minor,  where  lidmer's  ,,^^!^ 
poems  weie  then  popular,  and  that  on  his  return  he  ^^^,  ^ 

i*i  11  •  ..-^  ▼•'•  Hat. 

first  brought  them  mto  reputation  m  Gveece.  i.  is.c.  i4. 

The  disorders  of  Sparta  were  now  grown  to  a 
magnitude  no  longer  supportable.    The  kings  were 
without  authority,  the  laws  without  efficacy,  the 
anarchy  was  extreme,  and  all  ranks  suffisced.    Such  Herodot. 
is  the  account  given  by  Plutarch,  sufficiently  conso-  Thn^d/ 
nant  to  what  remains  from  eariio-  authws.    As  fiur  ^J[;/^^^^* 
as  the  scanty  light  a&rded  will  inable  us  to  discern  rep.  Lm. 
obj  ects  through  the  dark  mist  of  antiquity,  it  iq>pears 
that  those  disorders  arose  principally  firom  the  ordi- 
nary source  of  sedition  in  all  the  antient  republics ; 
a  Qrrannical  di^positbn  in  die  ridi,  and  a  spirit  of 
opposition  with  a  disinclination  to  industry  in  thd 
poor ;  hardly  failing  consequences  of  domestic  slaves 
ry.    At  the  same  time  the  laws,  being  unwritten, 
were  uncertain ;  and  regal  power,  weak  through  di- 
vision, leaned  sometimes  on  either  fitction,  and  some- 
times took  opposite  parts,  unable  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  two.    In  this  situation  of  things  the 
name  of  Lycurgus  was  frequently  mentioned :  his 
approved  integrity,  his  unshaken  courage,  his  exten- 
sive genius,  his  popular  manners,  and  that  power 
which  above  all  others  he  possessed  of  commanding 
the  minds  of  men,  were  recalled  to  public  attention. 
At  length  it  was  agreed,  by  kings  and  people,  to  in-  Juitin. 
vile  him  to  return  to  his  country,  and,  in  qualitfr  of  piatVit. 
legidator,  to  reform  the  state.    He  joyfully  received  ^7^^^- 
tiie  sunmions ;  but,  in  tindertaking  so  arduous  an 
office,  he  proceeded  with  the  utmost  ci^umspection 
to  availiiimself  of  whatever  the  temper  and  preju- 
dices of  the  times  oflfered,  that  might  contribute  to 
his  success.    He  had  already  imperceptibly  begun 
the  business  by  the  poems  of  Thales ;  poetry  being 
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CHAP,    in  those  days,  while  letters  were  little  known,  the 
,^^Jl^  general  mean  of  popular  instruction,  and  often  suc- 
cessfully used  to  excite  popular  passion.    But  befme 
he  would  exercise  his  new  authority,  he  went  to 
Delphi  to  procure  tke  opinion  of  a  divine  sanction 
to  his  institutions.    The  directors  of  the  (uracle  were 
in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  his  wishes ;  and 
'  he  carried  back  that  celebrated  response,  as  Plutarch 
calls  it,  in  which  the  Pythoness  declared  ^  That  he 
Hmd^^*  *  ^^  singularly  favored  by  the  gods ;  himself  more 
I.e. 65.     ^  god  than  man;  and  that  it  should  be  given  him 
M«m.        ^  to  establish  the  most  excellent  of  all  systems  of 
®^-        *  government' 

Armed  with  this  high  authorit}',  in  addition  to. 
that  before  derived  from  the  voice  of  his  country, 
he  returned  to  Sparta;  havmg  already,  it  should 
seem,  formed  his  plan,  not  so  properly  fw  giving 
laws  to  a  state,  as  for  totally  new-modelling  a  peo- 
pie,  and  making  them  other  beings,  different  fixim 
all  besides  of  human  race.    But,  with  ideas  of  a 
boldness  verging  upon  extravagance,  he  never  fiiiled 
to  observe  the  most  prudent  caution  in  carrying 
them  into  execution.    He  began  with  assembling 
the  principal  citizens,  to  consult  concerning  a  plan 
of  reformation;  but  at  this  meeting  he  disclosed 
nothing  of  his  own  design.    He  then  took  opportu- 
nities to  advise  with  his  more  particular  friends  pri- 
vately :  and  with  these  he  was  freer  in  comfnunica^. 
tion,  opening  to  each  more  or  less  as  he  found  them 
disposed.    When  he  had  thus  foimed  a  party  strong 
enou£^  to  support  his  measures,  the  kings  Arche- 
laiis  and  Charilaiis  still  strangers  to  his  purposes,  he 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people.    As  the  mul- 
titude thronged  the  agora,  that  place  in  Grecian 
towns  which  served  equally  the  purpose  of  a  market 
and  a  general  mbeting  for  public  debate,  alarm  was 
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taken  at  the  appearance  of  Lyeurgus's  confidential  sect. 
firiends  in  arms.  CharilaQs  observing  a  tumult,  un-  .^^plj!;^ 
aware  of  the  cause,  and  unprepared  for  defence,  im- 
mediately fled  to  a  neighbcM-ing  temple ;  but  receiv- 
ing assurance  that  no  vic^ence  was  intended,  and 
being  naturally  of  a  compljring  temper,  he  returned 
to  the  assembly,  and  joined  his  uncle's  party.  Ar- 
chelaus,  with  more  inclination,  was  thus  left  with 
means  too  inadequate  to  attempt  resistance,  and  Ly- 
curgus  proceeded  unopposed.  He  immediately  com- 
mitted the  executive  power  of  the  state  to  a  senate 
composed  of  thirty  persons ;  twenty-eight  selected 
finom  among  those  leading  men  in  whom  he  could 
most-confide,  with  the  two  kings  as  presidents.  To 
this  body  he  gave  also  the  most  important  part  of 
the  legislative  authority ;  for  laws  were  to  originate 
there  only.  To  the  assembly  of  the  people  he  in- 
trusted meerly  the  power  of  confirming  or  annulling 
what  the  senate  proposed,  forbidding  them  all  de- 
bate :  the  members  only  gave  a  simple  affirmative 
ot  negative,  without  being  allowed  to  speak  even  so 
far  as  to  declare  why  they  gave  either.  To  the  peo- 
ple, however,  he  committed  the  future  election  of 
senators,  confining  only  their  choic^to  persons  who 
had  passed  their  sixtieth  year.  The  prerogatives  of  Arutot. 
the  kings  consisted  in  being  hereditary  senators,  ^,^^4'^  ^'  ^' 
commanders  in  chief  of  the  armies,  and  high  priests 
of  the  nation. 

We  find  it  mentioned  by  Plato  that,  when  the  piat.  de 
Heracleids,  established  themselves  in  Peloponnesus,  J;f^f * 
the  lands,  throughout  their  conquests,  were  equally  t*  ^ 
divided  among  ufeir  fdlowers.    If  this  were  so,  the 
next  measure  of  Lycurgus  would  lose  something  of 
that  appearance  of  extreme  boldness  with  which  it 
strikes,  as  It  is  ordinarily  reported.    All  the  evils 
that  can  arise  in  an  unsettled  ill-constituted  govern- 
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CHAP,  mentfiom  the  aocumuliiion  of  wealth  into  few 
^^IJ^  hands,  were  chuly  experienced  hi  Sparta :  tiie  poor 
Piut  Ljc  suffered  from  the  oppression  oi  the  rich ;  the  rieh 
were  in  perpetual  danger  from  the  despair  of  the 
poor;  and  where  laws  neither  restrained  nor  protect- 
ed, dark  fraud,  or  open  and  atrocious  violenoe,  were 
the  unceasing  produce  of  avarice,  suspicion,  and  mi- 
sery. To  combat  such  inveterate  and  complicated 
mischirf,  said  Lycurgus,  by  ordinary  methods  ci 
criminal  courts  and  penal  lavtrs,  were  re^ete  widi  un- 
certainty, danger,  and  even  cruelty,  to  a  degree  that 
cannot  be  foreseen.  How  much  better  were  it,  in- 
stead of  arming  the  hand  cf  the  executioner  against 
the  effect,  at  once  to  remove  the  cause !  He  had 
begun  his  work  by  securing  those  of  higher  rank  to 
his  party,  and  by  die  establishment  of  the  senate 
had  placed  almost  all  legal  authority  in  their  hands. 
But  he  did  not  mean  a  partial  benefit :  he  would  ex- 
tend the  advantage  of  his  laws  equally  to  all,  leaving 
no  distinction  but  of  age  and  merit  In  his  present 
purpose  he  was  sure  of  the  most  numerous  party, 
the  poor  ;  and  these,  headed  by  himself,  would  im- 
mediately become  the  most  powerful.  We  have  no 
tradition  that  thib  measure,  so  opposite  to  the  strong- 
est passions  and  prejudices  of  mankind,  producal 
any  commotion.  The  principal  land-owners  were 
persuaded  to  part  peaceably  widt  their  possessions, 
that  they  might  preserve  their  authority ;  foreseeing 
probably  that  resistance  would  but  occasion  the  loss 
of  bodi.  Thus  was  effected  in  Lacedaemon  that  ex- 
traordinary division  of  lands,  which  allotted  to  every 
family  an  equal  share,  and  banished,  according  to 
Plutarch's  expression,  all  distinction  between  man 
and  man,  other  than  what  arose  from  the  praise  of 
virtuous,  and  the  reproach  of  unworthy  deeds.  The 
whole  territory  of  Laconia  was  divided  into  thirty- 
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'  nine  tboiMiid  sbai^s;  ake  thousand  of  which  were  .  sdct. 
asaigmd  to  the  city  of  Sparta,  the  1^  toother  to«m  ^J^ 
.ships* 

This  regnlatKH),  however,  would  have  been  vain 
but  for  another  which  attended  it :  Lyciugus  for^ 
bad  abaahitely  all  use  of  gold  and  silver.  C<Nn  he 
idlowedy  but  of  iron  only ;  which  was  too  weighs 
and  cumbersome,  in  proportion  to  its  value,  for  ia- 
•  ordinate  wealth  to  be  easily  either  accumulated  or 
used^^  Among  other  ob(|ecta.  which  the.  legidi^or 
thus  attained,  was  the  check  of  forein  commerce, 
and  intercourse  with  strangers.  The  Spartan  mo^ 
ney  was  derided  through  Greece  :  foijpin  ships, 
henceforward,  were  little  seen  in  the  pcxts  of  La- 
conia :  flatterers,  fortune-tellers,  and  pandars,  says 
Plutarch^  avoided  the  hostile  territory ;  and  aJl  the 
tndes  subservient  to  luxury  were  e&ctually  banish- 
ed«  The  exchange  only  of  the  si^rfluous  produce 
of  the  earth  against  usefol  forein  commodities  was 


The  next  ordinance  was  not  carried  so  quietly. 
Following  in  some  degree  the  Cretan  model,  Ly-  Poiyb.  i. 
jcurgus  absolutely  forbad  that  any  man  shoidd  live  ^'  ^'  ^^* 
at  home ;  strictly  ordaining  that  all,  even  the  kings, 
should  eat  at  public  tables  only,  where  the  stricter 
modemtion  and  firugality  should  be  observed*    His 
former  law  struck  at  the  root  of  luxury :  this  aimed  . 
at  the  destruction  of  every  scattered  seed ;  at  the 
annihilation  of  every  use  of  wealth,  of  the  remotesjt 
desire  to  possess  more  than  others.    None  of  his  in- 
novations, we  are  told,  gave  so  much  o&nce.    In 
an  assembly  of  the  people  so  violent  an  outcry  was 

u  Iron  money  was  not  absolutely  peculiar  to  Sparta,  but 
that  it  was  nearly  so  appears  clearly  from  all  the  most  author- 
ItatiTe  aalieiit  writer*  who  hate  mentioaecl  It,  ind  puHcaknrijr 
from  PolyUiv,  b.  (.  p,  492. 
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CHAP.  TfeMed  i^^st  him  tkat^  appiehensive  of  the  bttfM  of 
,^J[3<^  popular  ptsftion,  and  of  die  adTantage  diatn^ght  be 
taken  of  it  by  his  particular  enemies,  he  retired  to- 
ward a  neighboring  temple.  A  youth  named  Al- 
eander,  of  one  of  the  first  fitmilies  of  Sparta,  among 
others,  pitfBued  him,  and,  as  he  turned,  struck  lum 
in  the  feee  with  a  sdck,  and  put  out  an  eye«  Ly- 
curgus  notwithstanding  reached  the  temple;  and 
finding  that  the  multitude  were  not  so  mad  in  their 
fury  as  to  fet^t  the  respect  due  in  die  opinion  of 
die  times  to  the  sanctity  oi  die  asylum,  he  exhibit* 
ed  to  them  Ids  lacerated  countenance  dropping  widi 
fore  ;  and  when  he  had  at  length  procured  tulenoe 
and  attention,  spoke  with  such  moderation  of  tern* 
per,  and  such  force  of  persuawxi,  that  he  oonveited 
their  rage  into  pity  and  remorse;  insomuch  that, 
on  the  spot,  they  delivered  up  Akander  to  abide  his 
judgement.  Lycurgus  drew  advantage  fixmi  every 
circumstance.  Instead  of  condemning  Alcander  to 
punishment,  he  brought  him,  by  gende  argument 
and  ingaging  behaviour,  to  condemn  himself ;  and 
in  the  end  gained  him,  from  being  his  most  violent 
opponent,  to  become  his  most  strenuous  parti»ui. 
Persisting  then  in  his  measure,  he  not  only  prociared 
the  establbhment  of  it,  but  he  went  fiuther.  The 
more  completely  to  insure  equality,  and  to  recess 
de.  Rep.  cvciy  desirc  of  superfluities,  he  directed  that  none 
^^^l  should  refuse  to  lend  whatsoever  he  was  not  imme- 
Poiit.  diately  using,  and  that  any  might  take,  ev^i  with* 
out  asking,  whatsoever  he  wanted  of  his  neighbor's ; 
.  being  only  bound  to  replace  it  undamaged.  I^i- 
vate  properQr  thus  was  nearly  annihilated* 

These  extraordinary  changes  being  effected,  he 
had  little  to  fear  from  po{>ular  opposition  to  what 
farther  he  nught  wish  to  establish : '  the  principal  re- 
maining difficult  was  to  provide  for  the  permanency 
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fdwh9tw9^  already  done*  We  aie  not  informed  sect. 
Willi  any  certainty  what  progress  letters  had  made  "'* 
in  Greece  in  Lycurgns^s  time  :  but  we  are  tcdd  that 
he  would  hate  none  of  his  laws  written :  he  would 
have  them  considered  as  oracles;  as  eaoanationa 
fiom  that  divine  response  wluch  sanctified  the  vobe 
of  his  country,  that  had  appointed  him  ta  the  office 
of  legislator :  he  wonld  have  them  ingmved  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people;  and,  to  e&ct  this,  he  ende^ 
vOTBd  so  to  direct  the  education  of  the  rising^  gmie* 
Ftttiony  that  his  institutions  might  be  as  a  law  of  aa* 
ture  to  them.  In  abolishing  distmction  of  rank,  it 
was  his  intention  not.  to  depress  but  to  elevate  his 
fiByoweountrymen ;  to  give  every  Lacedaaaioniaa 
those  advantages  vrhich,  in  other  states,  a  few  only 
can  injoy ;  to  make  the  whole  people  one  family ; 
every  l^odier  oE  which  equally  slKwld  receive  the 
most  liberal  education,  and  eqcally  live  in  the  most 
ISberal  manner.  The  exercise,  of  mechanical  arts, 
and  even  of  agricuhure,  was'totally  foii^idden  to  free 
Lacedaemonians,  ^very  therefore  was  necessary, 
and  slaves  must  be  numerous.  For  ^  law  required 
diat  every  Laeedsemonian  should  be,  in  the  strictest 
sense  o£  the  modem  term,  a  gentleman,  without  bu* 
siness  but  that  of  the  state ;  for  which,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  it  was  the  purpose  ^f  educadon  equally  to 
fit  every  one  who  bore  the  Lacedaemonian  name. 

And  here,  as  in  everything  else,  Lycui^os  carried 
his  views  far  beyond  those  of  ordinary  legislfttors. 
Having  directed  the  institutions  already  mentioned 
against  internal  evils,  of  which  wealth  is  elsewhere 
so  plentiful  a  source,  it  was  necessary  now  to  pro- 
vide against  external  violence :  and  while,  f<»*  the 
first  purpose,  he  made  his  fellowcountrymen  a  na* 
don  dT  philosophers,  he  would,  for  the  other,  make 
them  a  nation  <^  soldiers,  superior  to  all  the  rest  of 
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CHAP,  mankind.  Indeed  the  large  proportion  of  daves  in 
,^J!!^  eveiy  Gfecian.state)  not  leiB  tiian  the  small  extent  of 
territorf ,  made  this  peculiarly  necessary  tivougfaout 
Piftt.  d6  Greece :  and  hence  both  the  Spartan  and  Cretan  le- 
hi'.imx.  giilators  were  induced  to  adapt  their  constitntioBa 
principally  to  a  state  of  warfiuv.  Lycorgus  began 
with  the  cas«  of  diiidren  before  their  birth:  he  would 
have  none  bom  but  strong  and  able  men.  In  odier 
coiuvtries  great  pains  are  taken  to  have  the  more  uae*- 
fiil  brutes  perfect  in  their  kind.  In  England  the 
scienceof  breeding  hoarses  and  dogs  of  die  most  ge^ 
nerous  temper,  and  hi^est  bodily  id>ility,  has  been 
carried  to  amazing  perfection.  LaoedsernKm  ia  Ae 
only  country  known  in  histmy  ifi^iere  alfnntion  was 
ever  paid  to  the  breed  of  men«  Lycu^us,  consider- 
ing those  from  whom  the  foture  race  of  Spartans 
were  to  ^ring  as  of  hi^  ocmseqnence  to  the  state, 
gave  very  particular  dirsctions  for  the  mamigement 
of  the  young  women.  Instead  of  that  confinement, 
and  those  sedentary  employments  of  the  distaff  and 
the  needle,  to  which  the  c^er  Grecian  ladies  were 
in  a  manner  condemned,  he  ordered  that  they  should 
be  exercised  in  running,  wnssding,  and  throwing  the 
quoit  and  the  javelin ;  that  they  riioald  live  Itttfe 
within  doors,  and  avoid  those  indidgences  which  else* 
where  make  those  abov^  the  lowest  rank  of  women 
generally  so  lender  and  helpless.  Thus,  he  diought, 
bodi  themselves  would  better  support  the  pains  of 
childbearing,  and  die  chikiren  bora  oi  them  would 
be  more  vigorous.  It  was  customary  among  all  the 
Greeks  for  the  men  to  appear  in  public  quite  naked 
at  their  athletic  exercises.  Lycurgus  directed  diat 
the  young  women  should  all,  at  certain  festivals,  ap« 
pear  in  public  without  any  covering,  dance  thus  in 
.    presence  of  the  young  men,  and  sing,  addresduig 
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the  sanctity  of  wedlock,  and  tbak  i^eapaet  liar  the- 
pwitf  of  the  marmgc-bed,  iriiidi  VFOtc  commaa 
thfoogh  Gfwce,  he  dioogbtin  many  inalaiiees  iaooii^ 
veniait;  and  his  nurfatity  was  always  laaie  aobser'* 
Yientto  his  poUtical  purpoaes.  To  be  uttmaciied, 
and  witfaoiit  duldran  £»*  the  coaunonweallh,  he 
eansed  to  be  accomited  shameftd :  but  it  was  indif- 
fefant  who  was  the  fitther^  pronded  the  child  was  a 
fine  one^^  For  he  reckoned  all  children  to  hekmg 
not  so  much  to  their  parents  as  to  the  state,  dre  ami* 
mon  parent  of  all ;  and  considering  jealousy  as  a 
paasioa  often  raischievQUB,  and  always  uaeleas,  he 
contrived  to  banish  it  fram  Sparta  by  anakiog  it  rt^^ 
dicuknuu  Neverdieless,  with  a  moniUQr  so  loose,  he 
ioairted  npon  die  strictest  modesty  of  general  be-' 
havior,  both  in  wom^i  and  in  men.  Virgins  vinent 
with  uncovered  faces,  but  matrons  veiled;  their 
proper  duty  being  to  please  their  husbands  only ; 
and  it  was  forbidden  for  any  man  to  pcidse  another's 
wife«^  Promiscuous  concubinage  indeed,  every  po* 
litician,  independent  of  any  moral  o(msideiation, 
worid  prevent ;  and  Lycuif^us  found  means,  in  his 
system,  which,  with  any  other,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  put  in  pracdce*  He  made  k 
disgiacdul  and  oiminal  in  young  meato  be  seen  in 
company  with  young  women,  even  with  their  wives. 

1*  Thk  pnctke,  as  we  leam  from  Plato,  was  not  pecvHar  to 

Sparta,  haying  been  before  established  in  Crete  (1).  The 
Athenian  philosopher  was  so  satisfied  with  it,  that  he  would  in- 
troduce it  itt  his  republie ;  but  be  nevertheleM  gives  ns  to  nn* 
deTBtand,  tiiat  the  Athenian  neople,  in  general,  as  well  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  antient  world,  thought  of  it  nearly  as  modem 
Europeans  would  (2). 

A*  Plato  not  only  approved  tiiis,  but  proposed  to  carry  the 
pfiBciple  to  a  still  greater  extreme. 

(1)  Plat.  d«  Leg.  1.  5.  p.  452.  (2)  Ibid,  k  p.  457. 
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The  married  youth  was  to  continue  his  exerciMS 
with  the  youngmen  by  day ;  he  was  to  sleep  in  die 
common  docmitory  at  ni|^ :  and  it  was  oidy  by 
^ealth^  and  widi  the  utmost  cautbn,  that  he  could 
visit  his  bride.  Tho  it  was  hehl  in  itself  right  diat 
he  shoidd  vinft  her,  yet  shame,  public  rebuke,  pei^ 
h^s  stripes,  were  tl»:  consequence  ofihis  being  seen 
going  or  ccmiing :  insomuch  that  it  \ns  held  credit- 
able ibr  a  man  that  his  wife  should  become  a  mo- 
ther without  having  ever  been  seen  in«  company 
with  her  husband.  It  is  remarkable  that,  of  all 
the  people  of  Greece,  among  the  loug^  and  warlike 
Spartans  only  we  find  the  women  finee  and  respected 
as  they  were  among  the  nordiem  nations ;  and  it 
appears  still  more  extraordinary  when  we  consider 
what  a  morality  was  theirs.  But  desire  of  applause, 
and  dread  of  shame,  were  what  Lycurgus  depended 
upon  as  mainsprings  of  his  most  singular  political 
machine ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  very  jodi* 
ciously  conceived  part  of  his  plan,  to  place  die  wo- 
men upon  that  independent  and  respectaole  foadng, 
which  inabled  them  to  be  powerful,  aa  they  wHl  al- 
ways be  willing,  and  generally  just  dispensers  of  such 
reward  and  punishment  as  applause  can  g^ve  or  re* 
proach  inflict^^. 

In  all  the  Grecian  republics  of  which  we  have  any 
information,  we  find  the  lives  of  new-bom  children 
very  little  considered  by  the  law :  it  was  generally 
left  to  the  parents  to  decide  whether  to  rear  or  aban- 

^7  The  legblator^s  ideii  appears  to  have  been  founded  oo  th» 
common  raannen  and  tentimento  of  the  heroSc  ages.    Homer 
represents  Hector  acknowleging  fear  of  the  reproaches  of  the 
Trojan  ladies : 

-......•  'AXXA  ffcoX'  ahZc 

AlSioit.cu  Tp^Hte  xat  TPQiAi^AS  ^Xxs^iirsV>JBU(, 
A?  xs  xax^  Qg  voo'^iv  dXixfxaZu  roXifMio. 

Wad.  1. 6.  T.  445. 
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don  iliem.  But  the  ^ntan  legialator,  considenDg  bbct. 
^he  state  as  the  oonmon  mother,  and  iodiyiduah  as  ^' 
oon^Mnitivdiy  without  a  i%hty  would  not  leave  the 
decision  to  the  parents.  All  children,  presendy 
aller  birth,  were  examined  hj  public  officers  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose ;  the  well-formed  and  vigo- 
nnia  only  were  preserved:  those  in  whom  any  de- 
fect either  of  sl^pe  or  constitution  appeared,  were 
e^oaed  without  mercy  to  perish  in  the  wilds  of 
mount  Taygetus.  And  diat  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice might  not,  in  LscediBnMMi,  as  elsewhere,  cor- 
rupt what  nature  had  produced  excellent,  those  who 
were  judged  worth  preserving  to  the  commonwealth, 
were  delivered  to  die  care  of  nurses,  puhlidy  pro- 
vided, and  property  instructed  to  oa(>perate  judi- 
cioiisly  with  nature  in  the  rearing  of  infimts.  At 
th^  age  of  seven  years,  the  boys  were  removed  to 
the  public  schools ;  no  Liseedaemonian  'being  per- 
mitted to  educate  his  children  otherwise  than  ac- 
cwding  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  law*  The  mas- 
ters were  always  chosen  fix>m  among  persons  of  the 
first  ocMisideration,  and  the  schools  were,  common 
places  of  resort  for  those  of  more  advanced  age ;  all 
of  whom,  according  to  that  principle  of  patriotism 
which,  aboye  all  things,  Lycurgus  took  pains  to  in- 
culcate, considering  themselves  as  fathers  not  of 
their  own  cmly,  but  of  aU  the  children  of  the  com- 
monwealth, were  attentivis  to  watch  the  behavior  of 
all,  and  to  assist  in  preserving  good  order,  and  in 
promoting  the  acquisition  of  valuable  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  business  of  education  was  not  so  much  to 
give  the  knowlege  of  a  great  Variety  of  things,  as  to 
form  the  passions,  sentiments  and  ideas,  to  that  tone 
which  might  best  assimilate  with  the  constitution  of 
the  state ;  and  so  to  exercise  the  abilides  of  both  body 
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and  mind,  as  to  lead  themto  tlie  Mgliest  poaaifete  ca- 
pacity for  the  perfonnance  of  eveiytJbing  useful;  par** 
ticularly  of  everything  useful  to  the  commonwealdi ; 
for  the  lave  of  their  country  was  ever  held  oat  to 
the  young  Lacedaenunuana  as  the  polar  star,  which 
should  influence  all  their  actions,  all  tbeir  afeetioiH^ 
Plat.  Lac.  all  their  thoughts.   Letters  were  tai;^ht  for  uae  only, 
^^^^  not  for  ornament  Indeed  in  Lycurgus's  time  books 
were  scarcely  known :  but  the  spirit  of  his  laws  fe* 
mainmg  still  in  force  vrhen  fitterature  had  arrhr^  at 
meridian  glory  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  Spartans, 
tho  always  famed  for  wiisdom,  never  became  eminent 
for  learning.    In  Spartan  education,  however,  great 
attention  ^vas  psud  to  conversation :  loquaciousness 
was  reprobated;  but  the  boys  were  exercised  at 
quickness  in  reply ;  and  a  concise  sententious  style 
of  speech,  with  repartees  and  satirical  jokes,  was 
much  incouraged.   But  what,  above  all  things,  were 
equally  most  valued  a^  qualities,  and  most  insisted 
on  as  accomplishments,  were  to  be  all-daring  and 
all-patient,  and  to  be  highly  sensible  to  applause  and 
shame.    It  was  with  a  view  to  these  that  Lycurgus 
established  that  incouragement  to  thieving  sanong 
the  LacedaBmonian  boys,  which  has  by  some  been 
esteemed  the  disgrace  of  his  institutions.   But  those 
who  select  this  circumstance  for  blame  will,  upon 
due  consideration,  be  foimd  to  misconceive  the  legis- 
lator.  His  fundamental  principle  was,  that  the  com- 
monwealth was  all  in  all :   that  individimls  ware 
comparatively  nothing :  that  they  had  no  right  of 
property,  nor  even  of  life,  but  in  subordination  to 
the  wants  of  the  comm<»i  parent.    He  had  in  con- 
sequence nearly  abolished  private  property :  he  had 
in  a  manner  annihilated  equally  honesty  and 'disho- 
nesty, by  removing  from  his  fellowcountrymen  both 
want  and  riches.    But  education  was  to  mtke  the 
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Spartan  boys,  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  bold,    sect. 
vigilant,  skilful,  and  obedient  soldiers ;  with  a  strong  .^^JJI;^ 
point  of  honor,  resting  immediately  on  the  desire  of 
s^I^ause  and  fear  of  shame  to  themselves,  but  ever 
ultimately  guided  by  the  love  of  their  country.  With 
this  principle  and  tiiese  views,  the  legislator  direct- 
ed that  they  should  wear  but  one  garment,  which 
Aould  serve  equally  in  winter  and  summer :  that 
they  should  sleep  on  no  better  bed  than  rushes, 
which  themselves  should  gather.     The  same  plain 
food  he  allowed  to  them  as  to  the  men  ;  but  in  very 
scanty  proportion,  unless  they  could  steal  it.    If  they  x^noph. 
could  rob  a  garden,  or  the  messrooms,  kitchens,  or  ^^nab?' 
koders  of  the  men,  undiscovered,  they  were  allowed  '•^•^•|' 
to  injoy  the  fruit  of  their  boldness  and  skill :  but,  if  PiutyitJ 
detected  in  the  attempt,  they  were  punished  severe-  ]^[ 
ly ;  not  for  theft,  but  for  aukwardness  and  unguard-  i^irrfi' 
edness.     The   commonwealth,  said  the  legislator, 
allows  sustenance  to  you  as  to  the  men,  but  it  re- 
quires many  duties  of  you.     Food  shall  be  given 
you ;  sufficient  few  your  support :  but  would  you  in- 
dulge in  what  more  the  appetite  may  crave,  you 
must  earn  it.     Whatever  you  can  acquire  by  im- 
proving, through  exercise  in  peace,  that  boldness, 
dexterity,  and  vi^lance,  which  hereafter  may  be 
useful  to  the  commonwealth  in  ^var,  is  yours :  the 
commonwealth   gives  it  you.     This  certainly  was 
clearly  understood ;   and  it  seems  unquestionably  to 
follow,  that  such  acquisition  of  propert)'*,  among  the 
Spartan  boys,  had  nothing  of  the  immoral  and  dis- 
graceful nature  of  theft  in  other  countries. 

Education  among  the  Spartans  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  end.    When  boys  approached  manhood  their 
discipline  increased  in  strictness.     To  check,  says 
Xenc^hon,  the  boiling  passions  of  diat  critical  peri-  xen.  Lac. 
od  of  life,  the  legislator  augmented  their  stated  la-  '«■?• 

VOL.  I.  35 
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CHAP,    bors,  and  abridged  their  leisure.   Nor  was  there  my . 

^^^i^^^  remission  but  on  military  service :  there  many  in- 
dulgences were  allowed ;  insomuch  that  the  camp 
was  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  scene  of  ease  and 
luxury ;  the  city  that  of  labor,  study,  spare  diet,  and 
a  discipline  severe  almost  beyond  conception.    To 

PiftLde     ingage  in  earnest  conflict  with  blows  among  one 

p^:».'t  2.  another ;  to  stand  whDe  stripes  were  rigorously  in- 
flicted, and  bear  them  without  any  external  sign  of 
a  sense  of  pain ;  to  support  heat  almost  to  suflboa- 
tion,  and  to  indure  extreme  cold,  travelling  over  the 
country  in  midwinter,  barefoot,  and  sleeping  in  the 
air ;  were  among  their  regular  exercises,  from  which 
none  were  excused.  Even  cleanliness  of  person,  or, 
at  least,  any  particular  attention  to  it,  was  discourage 
ed  in  the  city ;  but,  in  the  camp,  not  only  neatness 
was  required,  but  even  ornament  in  dress  was  im- 
proved. 

Before  the  age  of  thirty,  none  were  allowed  to 
meddle  with  public  afiairs  of  any  kind ;  and,  even 
after  that  age,  it  was  not  reputable  for  a  man  to  ad* 
diet  himself  to  either  political  or  judicial  business. 
But  attendance  upon  the  schools  was  every  man's 
concern.  Every  man  also  gave  a  portion  of  his  time 
to  military  and  athletic  exercises ;  and,  as  an  amuse* 
ment,  hunting  w^s  greatly  incouraged.  Poetry  hav- 
ing been  successfully  used  in  promoting  the  scheme 
of  reformation,  could  not  fail  to  find  favor  in  the  es- 
tablished system.  Music  followed  of  course.  To- 
gether they  made  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony 
and  of  the  amusement  of  religious  festivals ;  which 
were  frequent  at  Sparta  as  in  every  other  Grecian 
city.  But  all  kinds  of  poetry  and  music  were  not 
allowed:  the  style  of  both  was  strictly  under  the 
restraint  of  the  magistrate.  Their  hours  of  leisure 
frx>m  these  avocations  the  Lacedaemonians  mostly 
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spent  in  assemblies  fw  the  purpose  of  conversation ;  sect. 
which  they  called,  by  a  name  peculiar  to  themselves,  ^^^}^^ 
Leakhe ;  and  to  these  much  of  their  tune  was  given. 
Of  i»ivate  business  a  Spartan  could  have  but  little. 
It  was  highly  disreputable  for  his  family  to  ingross 
his  attention ;  and  private  study  was  scarcely  less 
ttfrdtmbtd*  For  Lycurgus,  as  Plutarch  remarks, 
would  have  his  fellowcountrymen  neither  desire  nor 
even  know  how  to  live  by  themselves,  or  for  them- 
selves. 

It  is  the  observation  of  that  experienced  and  able  J^^^^- J: 
pdUtician  Folybius,  who  saw  die  constitution  of  '^* 
Sparta  expirii^,  after  a  longer  existence  than  any 
odio"  commonwealth  had  then  been  known  to  injoy, 
that  for  the  purposes  of  preserving  civil  freedom  and 
political  conconl  within  the  state,  and  of  securing  it 
against  all  violence  from  without,  the  institutions  of 
Ljrcurgus  seemed  to  have  been  conceived  with  more 
than  human  wisdom.  Yet  what  to  modem  eyes  most 
strikingly  sets  that  extraordinary  man  above  all  other 
l^i^ati(»rs  b,  that,  in  so  many  circumstances  appa- 
rently out  of  the  reach  of  law,  he  controled  and  form- 
ed to  his  own  mind  the  wills  and  habits  of  hb  peo^ 
pie.  Thus  he  prescribed  sobriety ;  and  the  Lacede- 
monians were  sober.  Probably  all  legishtfors  would 
prescribe  sobriety,  if  they  could  hope  to  make  the 
law  effectual.  But  Lycurgus  prescribed  mirth  to  his 
people ;  and  they  were  merry :  nay,  he  prescribed 
a  particular  kind  of  mirth :  the  English  proverb,  Be 
merry  and  wise,  was  his  rule;  and  the  Spartans 
were  ever  fiunoua  for  mirth  guided  by  wisdom.  He 
prescribed  a  peculiar  style  of  conversation  ;  and 
while  Sparta  existed,  his  people  were  remarkable 
for  that  style  which,  even  now,  is  distinguished 
throughout  Europe  by  the  name  of  Laconic.  He 
prescribed  respect  to  age.   This  is  a  law  of  nature ; 
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but  no  legislator  ever  succeeded  like  Lycurgus,  m 
making  a  whole  people,  through  many  generatioiiBy 
uniformly  obedient  to  it — ^In  other  governments  va- 
luable institutions  often  have  resulted  from  fortuitous 
concurrences  or  trains  of  circumstances ;  but  in  La- 
cedaemon  all  was  directed  by  the  comprehensive 
mind  of  the  legislator,  and  in  many  instances  we 
may  clearly  discover  the  process  by  which  he  pro- 
duced his  most  singular  effects.    With  regard  to 
mirth  and  the  style  of  conversation,  for  instance ; 
he  commanded  that,  during  meals,  questions  should 
be  put  to  the  boys,  to  which  ready  but  short  answers 
were  required.     This  was  equally  amusement  and 
business  for  those  of  advanced  years ;  and,  in  the 
scarcity  of  both  allowed  to  the  Spartans,  was  not 
likely  to  be  neglected.  "  Great  attention,  therefore, 
being  given  by  those  who  superintended  education, 
among  whom  were  all  the  first  characters  of  the 
state,  both  to  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  answers, 
informing,  correcting,  applauding,  as  they  found  oc- 
casion, quickness  and  propriety  in  reply,  together 
with  a  manner  of  speaking  at  once  gracefiil,.respect- 
ful,  and  determined,  became  habitual  among  the 
Lacedaemonians.    It  appears  at  first  view  very  ex- 
traordinary that,  prescribing  modesty  to  the  Spartan 
youth,  he  should  really  make  them  all  modest    But 
this  too  was  a  regular  consequence  of  his  institutions. 
In  other  states,  birth  and  possessions  giving  rank  and 
authority,  the  young  and  the  profligate  are  continu* 
ally  seen  superior  to  the  old  and  the  worthy :  there 
age  can  never  find  its  due  respect   But  in  Lacedae- 
mon  eminence  and  power  were  the  meed  of  age  and 
merit  alone.    That  strict  obedience,  therefore,  which 
was  required  of  the  young ;  that  constantly  watchful 
eye  which  was  kept  over  them  by  the  aged ;  not  by 
a  few  appointed  for  the  purpose,  but  by  all  the  elder 
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^isons  of  the  commonwealth ;  together  with  die    sect. 
pkciag  of  all  legal  authmity  exclusively  in  the  hands  ^^JIJ;,^ 
of  the  old ;  all  these  circumstances  united,  naturally 
and  necessarily  produced  that  modesty  in  youth,  and 
thtf  reverence  for  age,  for  which  Lacedasmon  be- 
came &mous.   In  other  cities,  says  Xenophon,  those  xenoph. 
of  nearly  the  same  age  keep  company  mostly  toge-  ^''^' 
ther :  and  in  presence  of  equals  respect  and  circum- 
spection least  prevail :  but  in  Sparta  the  laws  of  Ly- 
curgus  require  that  the  young  and  the  old  constant- 
ly associate.    Hence  followed,  what  the  same  ele- 
gant writer  and  experienced  observer  of  mankind 
farther  remarks,  that  whereas  in  other  states  the 
great  esteem  it  a  degradation  to  be  thought  under 
the  restraint  of  legal  power,  in  Sparta,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  greatest  make  it  their  pride  to  set  the  ex- 
ample^of  humility,  of  respect  for  the  magistrates, 
and  of  zealous  obedience  to  the  laws. 

It  has  been  a  fancy  of  some  modem  authors,  that 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  but  the  revived 
usages  of  the  heroic  ages  ;  and  of  others,  that  they 
were  those  of  the  rude  Dorian  hi^ilanders,  improv- 
ed and  systematized.    All  antiquity  contradicts  both 
opinions,  and  particularly  the  writers  of  highest  au- 
thorhy^.     Xenophon  not  only  refers  everythirtg  ex-  xenoph. 
]H^ssly  to  the  legislator,  but  affirms  that  Lycurgus  ^^^^' 
established  his  plan  of  government  upon  principles  Mem. 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  all  other  Grecian  ].  l\  4. 
states,  without  any  exception  for  the  Dorians,  either  ••  ^3* 
in  their  new  or  their  old  establishments ;  and  Thu-  Thucyd.i. 
cydides,  and  Isbcrates,  and  Plato,  and  still  more  77ri8o». 
Polybius,  speak  strongly  to  the  same  purpose.    On  ^*^g^*"' 

k  54a! 
^®  Not  only  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, and  Polybius,  were  evidently  without  such  an  idea ;  but 
the  discovery  appears  not  to  hare  been  made  so  late  as  Plu- 
tarch's time. 
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the  other  hand  again,  it  is  urged,  diat  to  chai^  at 
once  the  manners  and  antient  usages  of  a  peofrie^ 
put  de     by  any  efibrt  of  legislation,  is  impossible,     hi  a 
s!^!  iss.  gi'^t  nadon  we  may  grant  it  so ;  but  in  a  amaU  com* 
Poiyb.i.e.  monwealth  not:  and  certainly  so  the  andent  law- 
givers thought.    We  find  it  universally  their  great 
object  to  legislate  for  the  manners^' ;  and  hence  ail 
the  political  theories  of  the  Greek  philosophers  are 
calculated  for  limited  and  narrow  societies.    Lycur- 
gus,  having  had  this  principle,  almost  alone,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  Grecian  legiskitors,  thought  it 
necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  his  ^stem,  to 
prevent  any  extensive  communication  of  his  pe<^le 
with  those  of  other,  even  Grecian  states.    He  thm- 
fore  forbad  forein  travel,  and  allowed  the  resort  of 
strangers  to  Sparta  but  under  strict  limitationa. 
Forein  commerce  he  nearly  annihilated,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  without  an  express  law  for  the  purpose. 
We  are  not,  with  any  certainty  informed  how  &r 
the  treatment  of  slaves  among  die  Lacedaemonians, 
such  as  we  afterward  find  it,  was  prescribed  by  Ly- 
curgus ;  but,  slavery,  indispensable  in  every  Gre- 
cian republic,  was  eminendy  so  in  that  of  Lycui^us. 
In  different  states  however  the  condition  of  slaves  va- 
ried ;  and  the  most  remarkable  difference,  and  the 
most  important,  and  yet  the  least  noticed  among  an- 
tient and  modem  writers,  was,  that  in  some  of  them 
the  slaves  were  purchased  barbarians,  in  some  they 
Tbucjd.    ^^^^  mosdy  the  descendants  of  subdued  Greeks.  All 
p^^th      ^^  Lacedaemonian  slaves,  or  almost  all,  appear  to 
54a*i,  if*  have  been  of  the  latter  kind.    There  are  diflferent 
ItJlJjJi.     accoimts  of  the  origin  of  those  miserable  men,  who 
Plat.        were  distinguished  from  other  slaves  by  name  as  by 
• 

Isoc.  de  Pace. 
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coodhioii.   The  most  received  is,  that  Helos,  whe*    sect. 
ther  an  Arcadian  town  or  a  rebellious  dependence  of  ^^^X^- 
LiacedaBDMm  is  not  agreed,  being  taken  by  Sous,  sfxi 
of  Frocles,  the  inhabitants  were,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  times,  reduced  to  sbvery ;  and  were 
diqiersed  in  such  numbers  over  Laconia,  that  the 
name  of  Helot  prevailed  in  that  country  as  synony- 
mous with  slave.    It  appears  however  probable  that 
the  Lacedfemonians^  as  perhaps  all  the  Peloponne- 
sian  Dorians,  had  slaves  of  Grecian  race  before  the 
reign  of  Soils ;  and  we  know  that  after  it  they  reduc- 
ed numbers  of  Greeks  to  that  miserable  state.    But 
the  mstitutions  of  Lycurgus  must  necessarily  have 
occasioned  a  considerable  alteratk>n  in  the  condition 
of  the  Lacedasmonian  slaves.    For  as  husbandry 
and  all  mechanical  arts  were  to  be  exercised  by  them 
alone,  their  consequence  in  the  state  was  considera- 
bly increased :  but  as  private  property  was  nearly 
annihilated,  every  slave  became  in  a  great  degree 
the  slave  of  every  freeman.    In  proportion  then  as  Aristot. 
their  consequence  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  i.V.  '^  |. 
look  upon  them  with  a  more  jealous  eye ;  and  thus 
every  Helot  was  watched  by  thousands,  of  jealous 
masters.    Therefore,  tho  it  were  tmjust  to  impute, 
either  to  the  command  or  to  the  intention  of  Lycur- 
gus, that  cruel^  in  the  masters,  or  that  misery  of 
the  slaves,  which  we  find  to  4iave  been  afterward 
really  established  by  law,  it  is  however,  impossible 
to  exculpate  his  institutions  from  them.    Never  was 
human  nature  degraded  by  system  to  such  a  degree 
as  in  the  miserable  Helots : — ^Every  imaginable  me- 
thod was  taken  to  set  them  at  the  widest  distance 
from  their  haughQr  masters.    Even  vice  was  com- 
manded to  them  :  they  were  compelled  to  drunken- 
ness, for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  the  young  La- 
cedflemonians  the  ridiculous  and  contemptible  con^. 
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CHAP,   dition  to  which  men  are  reduced  by  it    They  were 
*^-      forbidden  everything  manly,  and  they  were  com* 


manded  everything  humiliating,  of  which  man  is  ca- 
pable, while  beasts  are  not  A  cruel  jealousy  became  • 
indispensable  in  watching  a  body  of  men,  far  superior 
in  number  to  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  state,  and- 
treated  in  a  manner  so  singularly  provoking  indig- 
nation and  resentment.  Hence  that  abominable  in- 
pittt.vit.  stitution  the  Crypteia.  The  most  active  and  intelli- 
Lycurg.  g^jj^  young  Lacedaemonians  were  occasionally  sent 
into  the  coimtry,  carrying  provisions,  and  armed 
with  a  dagger.  They  dispersed,  and  generally  lay 
concealed  during  the  day,  that  they  might  with  more 
advantage  in  the  night,  execute  their  commission 
for  reducing  the  number  of  the  Helots,  by  murder- 
ing any  they  met,  but  selecting  in  preference  the 
stoutest  men,  and  those  in  whom  any  superiority  of 
spirit  or  genius  had  been  observed.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  these  inhuman  and  disgraceful  precau- 
tions, Lacedaemon  was  oftener  in  danger  of  utter 
subversion  from  its  slaves  than  from  forein  enemies. 
Hcrodot.  Herodotus,  as  well  as  Plutarch,  attributes  to  Ly- 
Piiit.%it.'  curgus  the  honor  of  the  Military  code  of  Sparta, 
Xeno'h.  ^4^^ty  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  >  ^^^  the  higher  authority  of 
de  Rep. '  Xeuophon  goes  far  to  confirm  their  testimony.  If 
the  Spartan  military  was  really  put,  by  the  great 
legislator,  upon  the  fboting  which  the  soldier-phi- 
losopher describes,  the  improvement  since  Homer's 
age  was  indeed  extraordinary. — Probably,  however, 
improvement  did  not  cease  with  Lycurgus,  but  was 
continued,  as  experience  gave  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  warfare  little  intermitted  through  successive  cen- 
turies. But  that  fundamental  law,  which  bade  the 
Lacedaemonians  place  their  security  in  their  disci- 
pline and  dieir  courage,  and  not  in  fortifications, 
breathes  the  very  spirit  of  Lycurgus.    *Laceds&mon 
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aeoQidii^Iy  was  never  fortified.     The  kings  were    sect. 
commanders  in  chief  of  the  forces ;  and  their  author-      "^* 
i^,  as  tl^  nature  of  military  command  requires,  was 
much  greater  in  the  army  than  in  the  state,  and  of 
comse  greater  in  war  than  in  peace,  abroad  than  at 
honae^.    They  were,  however,  still  amenable  to  the 
civil  power,  for  ariy  undue  e:&ercise  of  that  necessa- 
ry, but  dangerous  extent  of  supremacy. 

There  remain  to  us  two  accounts  of  die  composi- 
tion of  the  Lacedemonian  Army,  from  authors,  both 
livii^  when  Sparta  was  in  its  highest  ^ory,  both 
military  men,  both  (^  great  abilities,  and*  both  pos- 
sessia^  means  of  information  such  as  few,  not  them- 
selves Lacedaemonians,  could  obtain.  In  general 
they  agree ;  but  on  some  essential  points  they  differ, 
in  a  nuumer  not  to  be  accounted  for  but  by  the  sup- 
position of  some  error  in  the  transcription  of  their 
works.  According  to  Xenophon,  the  legislator  dis-  Xenoph. 
triboted  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  into  six  divisions  j^^' 
of  footy  and  as  many  of  horse  ;  each  of  these  divi- 
sions in  either  service  having  the  title  of  Mora.  The 
officers  of  each  mora  of  infantry,  he  says,  were  one 
Polemarch,  four  Lochages^  eight  Pentecosters,  and 
sixteen  Enomotarchs :  the  number  of  soldiers  he 
leaves  uomentioned.  Thucydidcs,  without  noticing  Thncyd. 
the  mora,  describes  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  thus :  ^  ^'  ^^* 

*  Each  Lochus  consisted  of  four  Pentecostyes,  and 
'  each  pentecostys  of  four  Enomoties  ;    four  men 

*  fought  in  the  front  of  each  enomoQr :  the  depth  of 

*  the  files  was  varied,  according  to  circumstances, 

*  at  the  dbcretion  of  the  lochage  ;  but  the  ordinary 
^  depdi  was  eight  men.'  Thus  the  enomoty  would 
consist  of  thirty-two  men,  the  pentecostys  of  a  hun- 

|iiv  ikiycLp-xpv^Uvovgy  rapol  os  rov  ^oXsjxov  jSo^iTs^ofi^vou^.  Isocr. 
Nicodp.  118.  i  1. 

VOL.  I.  36 
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CHAP,    dred  and  twenty-eight,  the  lochus  of  five  hundred 
and  twelve,  and  a  mora  composed  of  four  lochi  would 


be  two  thousand  and  fort)^-eight.     But  if  the  enomo- 
ty  was  of  thirty-two  men,  the  pentecostys,  according 
to  Xenophon,  would  be  but  sixty-four,  the  lochus  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  the  mora  only  five  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  and  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  in- 
Piut  T.     fantry  three  thousand  and  seventy- two*^   If  Plutarch, 
i-ycwK-     however,  may  be  trusted,  the  division  of  lands  in 
Laconia  only,  before  the  acquisition  of  Messenia, 
provided  for  thirty-nine  thousand  families;  and  a 
Poiyb.  I.    writer  of  much  higher  authority,  after  the  loss  of 
t.  p.  126.  Messenia  again,  speaks  of  Laconia  as  having  the 
most  numerous  free  population  of  any  province  of 
Peloponnesus,  unless  it  might  be  equalled  by  Arca- 
dia.   But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  generally 
admitted  to  the  honor  of  going  upon  service  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Laconia  till  after  the  age  of  thirty : 
yet,  as  the  proportion  of  cavalry  was  very  small,  and 
every  Lacedaemonian  was  a  soldier,  we  cannot  reck- 
on the  infantry  much  fewer  than  forty  thousand.     In 
the  Persian  war  we  shall  find  ten  thousand  employ- 
ed in  one  army  beyond  Peloponnesus,  when  a  consi- 
derable force  besides  was  on  distant  service  with 
the  fleet,  and  while  an  enemy  within  Peloponnesus 
would  make  a  powerful  defence  necessary  at  home. 
Thus  it  appears  scarcely  dubious  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake  in  the  copies  of  Xenophon.     I  have 
thought  it,  nevertheless,  proper  to  be  so  particular 
in  a  detail  which  cannot  completely  satisfy,  not  only 
because  of  the  well-earned  fame  of  the  Spartan  mili- 
tary, but  also  because  of  the  high  character  of  the  au- 
thors of  these  differing  accounts,  and  farther  because 
the  impossibility  to  reconcile  them  will  at  least  apo- 

^^  Diodonis  sajs  the  mora,  in  bis  orthography,  fMtpa,  was  of 
fire  hundred  men.  1.  15.  c.  32.    Bat  his  authori^  U  little. 
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logize  for  deficiencies  which  may  appear  hereafter  sect. 
in  rehiting  operations  of  the  Lacedaemonian  forces.  ^^J}^ 
For  the  military  reader  will  have  observed^,  that  the 
difference  is  not  meerly  in  names  and  numbers^  but 
materially  regards  the  composition  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian armies.  This,  according  to  Thucydides,  was 
formed  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  from  the  file  of 
eight  men,  by  an  arithmetical  progression  of  fours  ; 
and  probably  for  some  purposes  the  file  itself  was 
divided  into  four  quarter  files.  Four  files,  then,  made 
the  enomoty,  four  enomoties  the  pentecostys,  four 
pentecostyes  the  lochus,  and,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon,  four  lochi  the  mora,  which  was  thus  analogous 
to  the  modem  brigade  of  four  battalions*  Xenophon 
farther  informs  us  that  the  mora  wa^the  proper  com* 
mand  of  the  polemarch,  and  from  both  writers  it 
appears  that  the  polemarchs  were  general  officers, 
subordinate  only  to  the  kings,  or  commanders-in* 
chief.  Upon  the  whole  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  exactness  of  the  account  remaining  from 
Thucgrdides.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  mora ; 
the  six  divisions  of  which  name  comprehended,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  the  whole  Lacedaemonian 
people ;  perhaps  all  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
sbcty.  The  strength  of  the  mora  therefore  would 
vary  as  the  population  varied.  Moreover  it  was 
usiud,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  to 
require  the  service  of  all  within  the  military  agei  or 
of  those  only  within  a  more  limited  age,  as  between 
thirty  and  for^.  Upon  the  whole  then  it  appears 
probable  that  the  strength  of  the  mora  was  indefi- 
nite^^ ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  smaller  bodies  may 

^  Thucydides's  account  of  the  communication  of  orders 
through  the  Lacedaemoniaa  armies  agrees  better  with  his  own 
account.of  their  composition  than  what  remains  as  Xenophon's. 
Yet  the  investigators  of  Greek  antlauities  have  very  generally 
inclined  to  the  latter ;  apparently  lor  no  reason  but  because 
they  would  Iiaye  the  command  of  the  pentecoster,  pentec^nter, 
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CHAP,    have  varied,  and  yet  the  principle  of  fonnation  bj* 
jy-      fours,  indicated  by  Thucydides^  may  have  been  ge- 
nerally maintained. 

Subordination^  in  the  Lacedsemonian  discipline^ 
as  Thucydides  in  pointed  terms  remarks,  was  sim- 
ple in  principle,  but  multiplied  in  degrees,  so  that 
responsibility  for  due  execution  of  orders  was  wider 
ly  extended ;  the  proportion  of  those  who  had  no 
command  being  comparatively  very  small^.  Upon 
the  whole,  indeed,  there  appears  great  analogy  be- 
tween the  composition  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
and  that  of  the  modem  European^  particularly  the 
English,  whether  we  take  the  lochusof  Thucydides, 
or  the  mora  of  Xenophon,  as  a  battalion.  The  re- 
semblance in  the  formation  was  closer  till  of  late 
years^  when  the  deep  files  of  the  old  discipline  have 
been  totally  rejected.  Like  the  company,  or  subdi- 
vision of  our  battalions,  the  enomoty  appears  also 
to  have  been  the  Principle  of  Motion  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian forces.  Whatever  change  was  to  be 
made  in  the  extent  of  the  line,  in  the  depth  of  the 
files,  or  in  the  position  of  the  front,  the  evolution 
seems  to  have  been  performed  within  each  enomoty 

or  pentecontater  (for  tims  vaiionsly  the  title  is  written)  exactly 
correspond  to  tlie  original  meaning  of  his  name ;  and  on  thii 
shadow  of  a  foundation  they  assert  that  the  enomoty,  inclnding 
its  commander,  was  of  only  twenty-five  men,  tho  it  is  so  clear- 
ly indicated  by  Thucydides  that  its  average  complement  y^tA 
Xen.  HeU  thirty-two.     Xenophon,  in  a  passage  not  altogether  so  clear, 
1.  6.  c.  4.    having  possibly  been  injured  in  transcription,  seems  however 
f.  13.  decidedly  enough  to  speak  of  the  enomoty,  on  one  great  occa- 

sion, as  of  thirty-six  men.  Nothing,  we  well  know,  is  more 
common  than  for  names  to  remain  when  things  are  altered :  if 
hereaAer  the  meaning  of  the  modern  words  Colonel  and  Con- 
stable should  be  sought  in  their  derivation,  what  strange  error 
would  result!  The  Pentacontarchia  of  Arrian's  time  was 
a  command  not  of  fifly,  as  the  name  seems  to  import,  but  of 
sixty-four  men,  and  the  Hecatontarchia  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eight    Arrian.  Tact  p.  39.  ed.  AmsteL  &  lipz.  1750. 

fiAviuv  a^^yrse  A^6vtuv  ski^  xeCi  ro  i«'jfi,fX^(  rev  Sft^iUvw  «oXXsii» 
«{«tf^.    Thucyd.  1. 6«  c.  66, 
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fay  itself;  the  just  reference  of  these  primary  con*    sbct. 
stituent  bodies  to  one  anodier,  tnd  to  the  whole,  be-      '*'* 
iag  a  second  business.    Farther  dian  Ais^  for  want 
of  accurate  knowlege  of  the  technical  phrases,  it 
is  hazardous  to  attempt  explanation  of  those  evo- 
lutions of  the  Lacedflsmonian  troops  which  Xeno- 
phon  has  even  minutely  described,  and  concerning 
which  his  applause  highly  excites  curiosity.    Some 
other  circumstances,  however,   he  has  related  in 
terms  sufficiently  clear.    Lycurgus,  he  says,  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  weakness  of  angles,  directed  the  circu- 
lar form  for  encampment ;  unless  where  a  mountain, 
a  river,  or  some  other  accident  of  the  ground  afford- 
ed security.    A  camp-guard  was  mounted  daily, 
precisely,  it  should  seem,  analogous  to  the  modem 
quarter-guard  and  rear-guard,  to  keep  order  urithin 
the  camp.    A  different  guard  for  the  same  purpose 
was  mounted  by  night.    For  security  against  the 
enemy,  out-sentries  and  vedettes  were  posted.    An 
advanced  guard  of  horse  always  preceded  the  march 
of  the  army.    Xenophon  has  thought  it  worth  while 
particularly  to  mention  that  ike  Lacedasmonians 
wore  a  scariet  uniform,  and  the  origin  of  this  he 
refers  to  Lycurgus.    The  Lacedaemonian  troops 
were  always  singularly  well  provided  with  all  kinds 
of  useful  baggage  and  camp-necessaries,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  Helot  servants,  laborers  and  artificers, 
attended,  with  waggons  and  beasts  of  burthen.    It 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  principle  of  the 
Lacedasmonian  service,  that  the  soldier  should  be 
as  much  as  possible  at  ease  when  off  duty,  and 
should  have  no  business  but  that  of  arms. 

Other  states  which  have  florished  by  the  wisdom 
of  their  laws,  and  the  goodness  of  their  constitution, 
have  risen  by  slow  degrees  to  that  excellence  which 
has  led  them  to  power  and  celebrity ;  and  fortunate 
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CHAP,    circumstaaces  have  often  done  more  for  them  than 
^^'      their  wisest  legislators ;  who  have  indeed  seldom 
dared  to  attempt  all  that  themselves  thought  best- 
But  fw  Lycurgus  nothing  was  too  difficult,  nothing 
too  dangerous  :    he  changed  everything  at  (mce : 
new-modelled  government^  manners,  morals ;  in  a 
manner  new-made  the  people :  and  yet  with  all 
these  violent  alterations,  these  experiments  in  poli- 
tics hazardous  to  such  extreme,  no  one  consequence 
seems  to  have  escaped  his  penetrating  genius ;  no 
one  of  his  daring  ideas  failed  in  practice  ;  he  fore* 
saw,  and  he  provided  for  everything.    There  was  a 
disease  inherent  in  the  vitals  of  his  system,  which 
yet  must  not  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault,  since 
human  nature  seems  in  few  situations  to  admit 
either  remedy  or  preventive  that  may  not  prove  worse 
than  the  disease :  palliatives  alone  can  safely  be  at- 
teinpted*    For  the  military  turn  which  Lycurgus  so 
much  incouraged  in  his  fellowcountrymen,  and  the 
perfection  of  discipline  which  he  established  imiong 
them,  were  necessary,  not  only  to  that  respectable 
independency  which  he  wished  them  to  injoy,  but 
even  to  the  security  of  their  existence  as  a  people. 
He  was,  however,  not  unaware  that  thirst  of  con- 
quest, and  ambition  to  command,  must  unavoidably 
spring  up  and  florish  in  a  soil  so  prepared.     Two 
prohibitions,  which  had  other  more  obvious  pur- 
poses, appear  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  intend- 
ed indirectly  to  obviate  the  mischiefs^  that  might  be 
apprehended  from  these  passions:  he  forbad  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  ingage  in  frequent  wars  with  the 
same  people ;  and  he  forbad  them,  from  the  mo- 
ment when  victory  was  decisively  theirs,  to  pursue 
a  flying  enemy.    Each  of  these  prohibitions  tended 
strongly  to  prevent  the  complete  conquest  of  any 
forein  territory :  at  the  same  time  that  the  first  hadf 
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for  its  more  obvious  purpose,  the  prevention  <rf    sect. 
foreiners   firom  acquiring  the  Spartan  discipline ;      "'• 
and  the  other,  beside  securing  against  the  misfor- 
tunes incident  to  rash  pursuit,  as  it  lessened  to  op- 
posing armies  the  danger  of  flight,  was  likely  to 
make  victory  often  cheaper  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
than  it  would  be,  in  parallel  circumstances,  to  any- 
other  people.     Beside  these,  some  institutions,  per- 
haps already  vinerable  for  their  antiquit}',  being 
favorable  to  his  views,  would  receive  the  sanction 
of  his  approbatioh.     It  was  a  sacred  law  at  Sparta,  Hcradot. 
that  the  full  moon  must  be  waited  for  before  the  xhi^dl*' 
army  could  quit  Laconia ;  and,  on  whatever  fbrein  -  •****., , 
service,  it  must  return  for  the  observance  of  two 
religious  festivals,  both  within  the  ordinary  season 
of  military  operations,  the  Hyacinthia  at  the  begin- 
ning,  and  the  Cameia  toward  the  end  of  summer* 
These  then,  with  the  exclusion  of  wealth,  were  the 
curbs  to  which  Lycurgus  trusted  for  restraining  that 
ambition  which  he  could  not  but  foresee  must  arise 
among  his  fellowcountrjrmen.     Those  other  defects  ^'  f * 
of  the  Spartan  constitution,  of  which  we  are  inform-  ^  f-  647. 
ed  by  the  comments  of  two  great  philosophers  and  PoUt,  ' 
politicians  who  saw  it  in  decay,  whether  originally 
in  Lycurgus's  establishment,  or  whether  of  after- 
growth, will  rather  be   objects  for  future  consider- 
ation. 

Lycurgus,  then,  having  with  invincible  courage 
and  unwearied  perseverance,  and  with  penetration 
and  judgement  still  more  singular,  executed  the 
most  extraordinary  plan  ever  even  devised  by  man** ; 

^^  It  is  a  remark  of  John  James  Rousseau,  that  the  many  plans 
of  government  proposed  by  speculative  men,  however  excellent 
in  theory,  are  generally  slighted  as  meer  visions,  impossible  to 
be  reduced  to  practice :  but,  says  the  philosopher  very  justly, 
had  Lycurgus  been  a  legislator  m  speculation  only,  his  scheme 
would  have  appeared  much  more  visionary  than  Plato's. 
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CHAF.   waking  awhile  to  see  hb  machine  in  motion,  and 
'^'      having  the  satis£eu:tion  to  find  every  part  adapted* 


and  the  whole  move  as  he  wished,  his  next  and  last 
ooncern  wte  to.  secure  its  duration.  Summoning  aa 
assembly  of  the  people,  he  observed,  upon  what  had 
been  done,  *  That  it  proved  upon  experience  good, 
^  and  would,  he  hoped,  go  far  toward,  assuring  vir- 

*  tue,  and  of  course  happiness  to  his  fellowcountry- 
^  men.     He  had  yet  one  thing  to  propose,  which 

*  however  he  would  not  venture  upon  till  he  had 

*  consulted  the  god ;  for  which  purpose  he  wfxdd 

*  go  himself  to  Delphi :    but  he  must  have  assu- 

*  ranee  that  nothing  should  be  altered  befcxe  his 
^  return.'  Immediately,  kings,  senate  and  people* 
unanimously  desired  him  to  go,  and  readily  ingaged, 
by  a  solemn  oath,  that  till  he  returned  nothing  should 
be  altered.  His  reception  at  Delphi  was  as  favor* 
able  as  before.     The  oracle  declared,   *That  the 

*  constitution  of  Sparta,  as  it  now  stood,  was  excel- 

*  lent,  and  as  long  as  it  remained  intire,  would  insure 

*  happiness  and  glory  to  the  state.'  Lycurgus  sent 
this  response  to  Sparta,  determined  himself  never  to 
return.  He  had  now  completed  what  he  esteemed 
sufficient  for  his  life :  his  death  was  wanting  to  bind 
his  fellowcountrymen  indissolubly  to  the  observance 
of  his  institutions ;  and  a  statesman  ought,  if.  pos- 
sible, he  thought,  to  make  even  his  death  beneficial 
to  his  country.  Conformably  to  this  doctrine,  which 
was  not  only  not  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but 
consonant  to  the  sto'ic  philosophy  of  aftertimes,  he 
is  said  to  have  died  by  voluntary  abstinence  from 
nourishment.    Different  accounts  are,  however,  given, 

Jwtia.       both  of  the  place  and  manner  of  his  death.     One  tra- 
'  ^  '-  •       .  . 

dition  says  that  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age  in  Crete ; 

and  dying  naturally,  his  body  was  burnt  according 

to  the  practice  of  the  age,  and  the  relics,  pursuant 


1.  3.  c.  s. 
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to  his  own  request,  scattered  in  the  sea :  lest,  if  his    sect. 
bones  or  ashes  had  ever  been  carried  to  Sparta,  ,,^iil^ 
the  Lacedannanians  mi^t  have  thoi^ht  themselves 
freed  from  their  obligation  by  oath  to  observe  his 
laws. 


SECTIOI^  IV. 

BuUrfftfMtsHtiimffmn  th%  lUlum  of  the  HeraeUidSy  and  o/Lacedtemon 
from  the  Legislation  of  LycurgWy  to  the  Completion  of  the  Conquest 
ofMetsenia  by  the  Laeedaamtmiant. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  full  establishment  of  Ly-    sect. 
curgus's  institutions,  before  the  increase  of  vigor  s,J!^X^ 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  state,  for  external  exertion, 
became  as  apparent  as  the  internal  change  from 
boundless  disorder  to  unexampled  regularity.     The 
Spartans  exulted  in  their  new-felt  strengdi :  the  de- 
sire to  exercise  it  grew  irresistible ;  and  they  became 
early  marked  by  their  neighbors  as  a  formidable 
people.     Wars  arose  with  all  the  bordering  states ;  Herodot. 
but  those  with  Messenia,  for  the  importance  of  their 
consequences,  will  principally  demand  attention. 

Messenia,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  the 
least  mountainous,  and  the  most  generally  fruitful 
province  of  Peloponnesus;  but  it  seems  never  to 
have  been  blest  with  a  government  capable  of  se- 
curing to  its  inhabitants  the  advantages  which  the 
soil  and  cliinate  offered.     Cresphontes  the  Heracleid,  Paoian. 
we  are  told,  endevoring  to  support  himself  by  the  i',<^i.^* 
favor  of  the  lower  people  against  the  arrogance  of  Archid. 
the  leading  men,  an  insurrection  insued,  in  which 
he  was  cut  oflF  with  the  greater-  part  of  his  family. 
According  to  some  accounts  only  one  son,  ^pytus, 
escaping  the  massacre.    This  prince,  however,  as- 
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CHAP,    cended  the  throne ;  and  so  fiu:  acquired  fame,  diat 
.^^.^^^  £rom  his  name  the  Messeniqn  royal  race  were  dis« 
•tmguished  as  the  i£pytidian  branch  of  the  Heracleid 
family.    But  the  Messenian  history  a£fords  little  in* 
teresting  before  the  \vars  with  Lacedasmon,  which, 
with  their  consequences,  form  indeed  almost  the 
whole  of  it    Concerning  those  wars  hardly  any- 
thing remains  from  the  older  Grecian  writers.     He- 
Herodot.    rodotus,  without  giving  us  to  know  why,  avoids  all 
i  leq!    '  account  of  them,  tho  he  mentions  the  most  important 
result,  the  conquest  of  Messenia.    In  a  very  late  age 
Fausan.     Fausanias  endevored  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  and 
i^ai.'  *    he  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains,  by  collating 
poems,  and  traditions  preserved  by  prose-writers, 
with  antient  geiiealogies,  and  temple  records,  to 
ascertain  the  principal  circmnstances  of  Messenian 
history.    In  many  points  he  is  confirmed  by  scat- 
tered passages  of  authors  of  high  authority ;   and 
the  consequences  were  so  remarkable  and  so  im- 
portant, and  remain  so  unquestionably  ascertained, 
that  Pausanias's  account  of  the  wars  themselves  will 
reasonably  require  some  scope  in  a  general  history 
of  Greece. 

The  assigned  causes  of  the  fatal  quarrel  are  objects 
of  notice,  as  they  tend  to  mark  the  manners  of  the 
age.  However  the  Greeks  were  politically  divided, 
they  always  maintained  a  community  in  the  con- 
cerns of  religion.  Some  religious  rites  indeed  were 
held  peculiar  to  particular  cities,  and  some  even  to 
particular  families ;  but  some  were  common  to  all  of 
the  same  hord,  Dorian,  Ionian,  ^olian,  and  some 
Pacuan.  to  the  whole  nation.  There  was  at  Limnae,  on  the 
frontier  of  Messenia  against  Laconia,  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Diana :  where  Messei\ians  and  Lacedemo- 
nians, both  being  of  Dorian  origin,  equally  resorted 
to  sacrifice,  and  to  partake  of  those  periodical  festi- 
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vities  which  were  usual  at  die  more  celebrated  Gre-    sect. 
cian  temples.    In  a  tumult  at  one  of  Aose  festivals,  .^^^J^ 
Teledus  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Archelaiis  the  cotem-  Paosan. 
porary  of  Lycurgus,  was  killed-    The  Lacedaemo-  stoab?,!. 
nians  were  loud  in  complaint,  that  the  Messenians  ^-P-^fi*. 
had  attempted  to  carry  off  some  Spartan  virgins,  and 
that  Teledus  received  his  death  in  defending  them. 
The  Messenians  averred,  that  the  treachery  was  on 
the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  that  the  pretended 
virgins  were  armed  youths,  disguised  with  a  purpose 
to  assassinate  the  Messenian  cUefs  who  attended  the 
solemnity ;  and  that  Teledus  and  his  followers  met 
a  just  &kc  in  attempting  to  execute  their  execrable 
intention.     On  whichsoever  side  the  truth  lay,  the 
Lacedaemonians  checked  their  resentment,  till,  in 
the  reigns  of  Alcamenes  son  of  Teledus,  and  Theo- 
pompus  grandson  of  Charilaiis  (for  we  have  no  dates 
of  any  authority  for  these  events  but  what  the  gene- 
alogies of  the  Spartan  kings  fumish^^)  other  causes 
of  quarrel  arose.     Polychares,  a  Messenian  of  rank, 
put  out  by  agreement  some  catde,.in  which  still  con- 
sisted the  principal  riches  of  the  times,  under  the 
care  of  herdmen  his  OMm  slaves,  to  pasture  on  the 
lands  of  Euasphnus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  sold  both 

^^  Pausanias  indeed  says  that  Polychares,  who  immediately 
brought  on  the  Messenian  war,  was  victor  in  the  fourth  Olym- 
piad. Pausan.  1.  4.  c.  4.  We  may  believe  that  the  name  of  the 
victor  in  the  fourth  Olympiad  was  Polychares,  and  yet  perhaps 
reasonably  doubt  if  he  was  the  person  who  caused  the  Messe- 
nian war,  which,  according  to  Newton's  Chronology,  must  have 
begun  near  a  century  later,  about  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty- 
fifUi  Olympiad.  Numbers  are  very  liable  to  suffer  in  tran- 
scription, and  evident  errors  in  the  statement  of  numbers  occur 
in  our  copies  of  Pausanias.  The  great  earthquake  of  Sparta 
is  there  said  to  have  happened  in  the  age  of  Cimon  and  in  the 
twenty-ninth  Olympiad.  We  know  from  Thucydides  that  it  did 
happen  in  the  age  of  Cimon,  and  we  may  therefore  believe  that 
Diodoros  and  the  chronologers,  tho  they  disagree,  do  not  err 
by  many  years  when  they  assign  it  to  either  the  fourth  year  of 
the  77th,  or  the  fourth  year  of  the  78th  Olympiad. 
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oatde  and  herdmen^  and  pretended  to  PolychaMs 
that  they  had  been  carried  off  by  pirates.  The  fraud 
was  however  discovered  by  one  of  the  skives,  who, 
escaping  firom  his  purchaser,  returned  to  his  former 
master.  EuaBphnus,  thus  detected,  promised  an 
equivalent ;  but  the  son  of  Polychares,  being  sent 
to  receive  it,  was  assassinated.  The  fiither,  full  of 
grief  and  indignation,  went  himself  to  Sparta,  and 
laid  his  complaint  before  kings  and  people*  Find- 
ing however  no  disposltbn  to  grant  him  any  redress, 
he  returned  inraged  into  his  own  country,  and  reta- 
liated  by  frequent  assassination  of  the  Lacedannonian 
borderers.  These  outrages  brought  a  deputation 
from  Sparta  to  the  Messenian  state,  to  demand  repa- 
ration. Two  kings  then  reigned  in  Messenia.  Of 
these,  Androcles  was  inclined  to  give  up  Polychares 
rather  than  risk  a  war  with  Lacedsmon.  But  An- 
tiochus  opposed  a  measure  which  he  affirmed  to  be 
equally  mean  and  unjust ;  and  such  was  the  imper- 
fect and  unsettled  state  of  the  Messenian  govern- 
ment, that  recourse  was  had  to  arms  for  deciding 
the  dispute.  Androcles  and  his  principal  pardzans 
were  killed,  and  Antiochus  thus  became  sole  king 
of  Messenia. 

The  Lacedaemonians  highly  exasperated,  and  now 
without  any  view  of  peaceful  redress,  are  said  to 
have  taken  a  measure  not  incredible  of  their  age  and 
circumstances,  however  impossible  to  have  happen- 
ed in  such  large  kingdoms  as  have  led  the  afikirs  of 
modem  Europe.  Without  any  of  those  formal  de- 
clarations by  heralds,  which  the  law  of  nations,  even 
then  among  the  Greeks,  required,  as  the  forerunners 
of  honorable  war,  they  prepared  secretiy  for  hostili- 
ties ;  and  so  extreme  was  the  animosity  against  the 
Messenians,  which  then  pervaded  their  little  state, 
an  oath  was  universally  taken,  That  no  length  of 
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time  should  wearjr  them,  no  magnitude  of  miafor*    wect. 
tnne  should  deter  diem,  but  they  would  prosecute  ,J^!^^ 
the  wzTy  and,  it  is  added  by  some  writers,  wouU  on 
no  account  return  to  their  families,  till  they  had  sub-, 
dued  Messenia.    This  TioLent  r»K)lution  thus  so-  Faumu 
lenmly  taken,  Ampheia,  a  small  town  advantageous-  oV'^!  i. 
ly  situated  for  covering  the  fiontier,  became  their   B.  C. 
first  object.    A  body  of  troops,  led  by  their  king  Al-  ^%  ^ 
camenes,  entered  it  by  night :  the  gates  being  open   B.  C. 
and  no  guard  kept,  as  no  hostilities  were  apprehend-  ^^^' 
ed.     The  place  was  taken  with  scarcely  any  resist- 
ance ;  and  all  the  inhabitants,  except  a  few  who  es- 
caped l^  flight,  were  put*  to  the  sword. 

Antiochus  dying,  after  having  injoyed'  but  for  a 
few  months  the  monarchy  of  Messenia,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  scm  £uphaes«  This  prince  prepared 
wisely  to  resi^  the  storm  which  was  bursting  on  his 
countiy.  While  he  avoided  battles  with  the  Lace- 
dtemonians,  whose  art  of  war  and  practised  disci- 
pline gave  them  a  decided  superiority  in  the  field, 
he  provided  so  effectually  for  the  defence  of  the 
Messenian  towns,  that  every  attempt  of  the  enemy 
proved  unsuccessful  against  them.  Thus  secure  at 
home,  he  took  opportunities  occasionally  to  imbark 
some  chosen  troops,  and  revenged  the  pillage  com- 
mitted in  Messenia  by  similar  depredations  on  the 
coast  of  Laconia.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  year  of 
the  war  that  he  thought  his  people  practised  enou^ 
in  arms  to  meet  the  Lacedfemonians  in  the  field ; 
and  even  then,  resolved  to  put  nothing  to  hazard,  his 
aim  was  less  to  push  for  decisive  victory,  than  to  let  it 
appear  that,  while  watching  opportunities,  he  could 
face  the  enemy  vrithout  disadvantage.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  however,  the  two  armies  came  to  a  ge* 
neral  ingagement  i  and  with  a  fury  of  which  pdish- 
ed  times,  being  without  equal  incentives,  can  furnish 
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CHAF.    no  exampk.    *  Recollect,'  said  Euphaes,  speaking 

.^^J^^  to  his  troops  on  the  point  of  ingaging,  *  it  is  not  for 

^  your  lands  only,  yoor  goods,  your  wealth,  that  yoa 

'  are  going  to  fight    But  you  well  know  what  wiU 

*  be  your  fate  if  vanquished :  your  wives  and  child- 
^ren  will  be  slaves ;  and,  for  yourselves,  death  will 

*  be  your  fairest  lot,  if  it  comes  without  ignominy  or 
'  torture :  Ampheia  may  tell  you  this.'  Night,  how- 
ever, stopped  the  battle;  smd  next  nK>ming  each 
army  found  itself  so  weakened  by  the  numbers  dain, 
that  both  shimned  a  renewal  of  the  ingagement  ^  • 

Pantan.  But  tho  the  trial  of  arms  was  thus  equally  main- 
1. 4.  c.  9.  tained  by  the  Messenians,  yet  their  afikirs  were,  in 
other  points,  declining  greatly.  The  open  country 
had  been  so  long  the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  that  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves  within  their  garri- 
sons began  to  fail ;  their  slaves  deserted ;  and  dis- 
ease, the  common  consequence,  especially  in  hot 
climates,  of  crowding  together,  in  towns,  persons 
accustomed  to  breathe  the  free  air  and  eat  the  fresh 
food  of  the  fields,  made  havoc  among  them.  New 
measures  became  necessary.  They  drew  their  peo- 
ple, from  all  their  inland  posts,  to  Ithome,  a  strong 
situation  near  the  coast ;  which  they  preferred,  be- 
cause, the  Lacedaemonians  having  no  naval  force, 
it  would  always  be  open  to  supplies  by  sea.  In- 
larging  this  place  sufficiently  to  receive  its  new  in- 
habitants, they  added  at  the  same  time,  to  its  extra- 
ordinary natural  strength,  everything  of  which  their 
skill  in  fortification  was  capable.  While  these  works 
were  going  forward,  their  doubts  and  fears  directed 
them  farther,  to  ask  advice  of  the  Delphian  oracle, 
the  common  resource  of  desponding  states,  how  the 
blessing  of  the  gods  might  be  obtained  to  their 
endevors.  The  answer  might  perhaps  justify  a  sus- 
picion that  the  Delphian  priests  were  corrupted  by 
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the  Lacedaemonians ;  far  it  was  perfectly  adapted  sect. 
to  produce  discord  and  confusion  in  Messenia.  The  ,  ^^' 
Pythoness  declared^  That  a  vii^pui  of  the  blood  of 
.£p3rtus  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  deities* 
The  consequences  were  no  other  than  mi^t  be 
expected  fix)m  an  absurd  and  cruel  superstition. 
The  lot  fell  upon  the  daughter  of  Lyciscus.  But  a 
priest,  gained  by  the  fether,  declared  that  the  dau^- 
ter  was  supposititious,  and  therefore  not  known  to 
be  of  the  blood  required  by  the  gods.  Lyciscus, 
however,  still  fearing  for  his  child,  took  the  oppor* 
tunity  a&rded  by  the  doubts  and  confusion  which 
the  priest's  declaration  had  occasioned,  to  carry  her 
offy  and  he  deserted  with  her  to  Sparta.  Double 
confusion,  doubt,  and  despondency  now  took  pos- 
session of  the  Messenian  coimcil :  when  Aristode- 
mus,  a  man  in  whom  superstition  or. ambition,  or 
perhaps  both  together,  had  stifled  paternal  tender- 
ness, oflfered  his  own  daughter  for  the  victim.  But 
here  other  obstacles  occurred.  The  virgin  was  be- 
trothed .  to  a  young  Messenian  of  highest  rank  and 
estimation ;  who,  shocked  with  .the  suddenness  of 
the  lather's  dreadful  purpose,  insisted  vehemently 
that  his  daughter  was  not  at  his  disposal,  but  belong- 
ed to  him  to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  This,  how- 
ever, not  availing,  the  young  man,  agonizing  with 
the  thought  of.  thus  tragically  losing  his  beloved 
bride,  averred  that  the  daughter  of  Aristodemus 
could  not  satisfy  the  requisition  of  the  gods,  for  she 
was  no  virgin,  being  already  with  child  by  him. 
Insult,  thus  added  to  opposition,  inraged  Aristode- 
mus to  madness ;  the  savage  slew  his  daughter  with 
his  own  hand ;  and,  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  his 
family  by  demonstration  of  the  falsehood  of  her 
lover's  assertion,  caused  the  body  to  be  dissected. 
The  priests  now  demanded  anodier  virgin,  the  de* 
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CHAP,  teased  not  having  been  regularly  sacrifiGed.  Biit 
^^'  the  wiser  Euphaes,  findnig  himself  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  iEpytidian  families,  who  were  nu* 
merous  and  powerful,  persuaded  the  pc^k  that 
the  command  of  the  oracle  was  sufficiently  perfoim- 
ed,  and  no  more  blood  required  by  the  gods* 

The  horrid  deed  of  Arktodemus  is  said  so  far  to 
have  served  his  country,  that  the  fame  of  the  oracle, 
and  of  the  obedience  paid  to  it,  threw  some  diffi- 
dence into  the  minds  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  in- 
somuch  that,  for  five  years,  the  war  was  almost  in- 
termitted. But  in  the  sixth  another  great  effi>rt  was 
made.  Theopompus  led  an  army  toward  Itfaome ; 
and  Euphaes  now,  trusting  in  the  practised  valor  of 
his  people,  or  perhaps  still  more  dreading  the  con- 
sequences of  confining  them  in  garrison,  marched 
to  meet  him.  A  batde  was  again  fought,  in  which, 
as  in  the  former,  great  slaughter  was  made  on  both 
sides,  without  any  decisive  advantage  to  either; 
only  that  the  brave  and  worthy  Euphaes,  anxious 
by  his  example  to  lead  his  people  to  victory,  receiv- 
ed a  mortal  wound.  The  ambition  <^  Aristodemus 
now  was  gratified  :  Euphaes  leaving  •  no  issue,  he 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people, 
in  preference  to  all  others  of  ^pytidian  race. 

The  known  bravery  and  activity  of  this  pirince 
were  such  that  the  Lacedaemonians  derived  little 
incouragement  from  the  death  of  Euphaes ;  and 
their  loss  in  the  late  battle  was  so  great  that,  again 
for  four  years,  the  operations  of  the  war  were  con- 
fined to  meer  predatory  incursbns.  This  time  was 
judiciously  employed  by  the  new  Messenian  king 
in  strengthening  his  alliance  with  the  Argians, 
Arcadians,  and  Sicyonians  ;  insomuch  that,  when, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  the  LacedaemoniBns 
marched  all  dieir  forces  against  Ithome,  he  received 
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powerful  assistance  Scorn  thoie  states.  A  pitched  sex^t. 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  abilities  of  Arista-  ^^i^^ 
denusy  as  commander-in-chiefy  were  not  less  con- 
spicuous than  his  bravery  had  been  when  an  infe- 
rior officer.  The  Lacedaemonian  armies  excelled  in 
heavy-amed  foot  The  Messenians  were  superior 
in  light  troops,  who  used  chiefly  missile  weapons* 
By  a  judicious  disposition  of  these,  supported  by 
the  determined  brav^y  of  his  heavy  phklanx,  Aris* 
todemus,  after  repeated  and  well  varied  efforts,  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  Spartan  order  of  batde. 
Great  numbers  fell,  both  on  the  field  and  in  the 
retreat*  But,  tho  victory  was  fairly  on  the  side  oi 
the  Messenians,  yet  the  excellence  of  the  Spartan 
discipline  prevented  a  total  rout  The  Lacedae- 
monian chiefs,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  lead 
the  blattered  remains  of  their  anny  immediately 
into  Laconia. 

Now  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  turn  sent  to 
Delphi  to  ask  advice  of  the  god*  The  Messenians, 
still  more  interested  in  the  event,  again  did  the 
same.  Unintelligible  responses  were  absurdly  and 
childishly  interpreted ;  and  for  some  time  there  was 
an  enujlation  between  the  two  people  in  superstition 
rather  than  in  arms.  Remorse  for  his  daughter's 
death  meantime  took  possession  of  Aristodemus. 
We  are  not  infixmed  of  any  considerable  subsequent 
misfcntune,  public  or  private,  that  had  befallen  him, 
when  he  is  said  to  have  killed  himself  on  her  tomb. 
The  accounts,  indeed,  of  the  conclusion  of  this  war 
are  extremely  defective  :  they  leave  us  almost  wholly 
uninformed  of  the  steps  immediately  leading  to  the 
catastro];>be.  The  deadk  of  Aristodemus  was  pro- 
bably among  them ;  fiir  we  hear  of  no  Messenian 
leader  of  eminent  abilities  after  him.  Spartan  dis- 
cipline and  Spartan  perseverance  therefore  at  length 
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prevailed    Ithome  was  besieged  and  taken.    The 
inhabitants  and  garrison,  pressed  with  extremity  of 
famine,  found  opportunity  to  pass  the  Lacedaemonian 
lines,  and  fled,  as  every  one  formed  hopes  of  safety 
and  subsistence.    'Many  had  claims  of  hospitality 
at  Argos,  at  Sicyon,  and  in  the  Arcadian  towns: 
and  to  those  places  accordingly  directed  their  steps 
upon  this  melancholy  occasion.    Those  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  Ca*es,  or  could 
trace  their  pedigree  to  the  sacred  families  of  that 
Pansaii.     goddess,  found  refuge  at  Eleusis.    The  miserable 
1. 4.  c.  14.  multitude,  to  whom  no  place  of  secure  retreat  oc- 
curred, scattered,  some  to  find  their  former  dwell- 
ings, others  variously  about  the  country.    The  La- 
cedemonians, having  destroyed  Ithome  to  the  foun- 
dation, proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  other 
stntbo,  u  towns  without  opposition.    They  gave  to  the  Asin- 
8,  p.  373.  jgj^g^  ^j^Q  jjjyj  lately  been  expelled  from  their  town 
and  lands  by  the  Aigians,  a  tract  on  the  Messenian 
Paasui.     coast,  which  to  the  days  of  Pausanias  was  still  in- 
1.4.C.14.  habited  by  their  posterity.    The  other  lands  they 
left  to  the  remaining  Messenians;  exacting  bom 
them,  together  with  an  oath  of  allegiance,  half  the 
produce  as  tribute.    Thus  was  this  important  ter- 
ritt)ry  added  to  the  dominion  of  Sparta. 

Among  the  events  of  this  war,  one  is  related, 
which  bears  a  strange  appearance  to  modem  readers, 
Btntb.i.a.  and  yet  found  credit  with  eminent  antient  writers. 
Jiiltinf^'  Their  accounts  indeed  differ :  yet  all  are  so  far  ocmi- 
1. 3.  c.  6.   sonant  to  one  another,  to  the  manners  and  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  to  other  authenticated 
events,  that  we  cannot  suppose  them  unfounded. 
The  absence,  we  are  told,  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  their  homes,  in  consequence  of  the  rash  oath 
taken  at  the  beguining  of  the  war,  was  l<mg  support- 
ed by.  their  wives  with  Spartan  fortitude.    But  year 
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elapsing  after  year,  and  Messenia  still  unsubdued,    sect. 
the  matrons  at  length  sent  to  the  army,  representing      '^• 
the  xmequal  terms  on  which  the  war  was  ^vaged. 
The  enemy,  they  observed,  living  with  their  fami- 
lies, new  citizens  were  continually  produced,  to  sup- 
ply Ae  decay  of  nature  and  the  ravage  of  war :  but 
the  Spartan  women  had  passed  years  in  widowhood ; 
and  should  the  war  continue,  however  victorious 
their  arms,  the  state  would  be  as  effectually  annihi- 
lated as  it  could  be  by  a  conquering  enemy ;  for 
there  would  be  no  rising  generation.     The  com- 
plaint was  acknowleged  to  require  serious  consider- 
ation ;  but  remedy  a[ipeared  difficult  without  incur- 
ring the  guilt  of  perjury,  and  thus  drawing  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods  for  that  supposed  of  all  crimes 
the  most  offensive  to  them.     The  difficulty  was, 
however,  not  to  Lacedasmonians  what  it  would  have 
been  to  any  other  people.    It  was  determined  that 
those  who  had  arrived  at  the  age  for  bearing  arms 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  none  of  whom 
fortunately  had  taken  the  oath,  should  be  sent  home 
to  cohabit  promiscuously  with  the  marrii^able  vir- 
^ns ;  or,  according  to  some  authors,  with  all  the 
women.    The  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  eflect- 
ual  to  conquer  some  of  the  strongest  passions  of  hu- 
man nature,  yet  they  were  not  equal  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  all  prejudice.    When  the  war  at  length  was 
happily  terminated,  and  things  at  LacedflBmon  re- 
sumed their  wonted  course,  the  innocent  offspring  of 
these  irregular  embraces  were  slighted  by  the  other 
citizens.    Being,  however,  not  the  less  high-spirit- 
ed for  being  less  regularly  bom,  some  disturbance 
was  apprehended  from  their  uneasiness  at  the  dis- 
tinctions made  to  their  disadvantage.    It  was  there- 
fore thought  prudent  to  offer  them  means  of  esta- 
blishing themselves  without  the  bounds  of  Pelopon- 
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nesus.  They  readily  consented  to  emigrate;  uid 
under  the  conduct  of  Phalanlhtis,  one  of  their  own 
body,  they  founded  the  city  of  Tarentum  in  Italy* 

During  near  forty  years  Messenia  remained  in 
quiet  subjecticMi.    Those  of  its  Hn£)rtunate  people 
who  submitted  to  the  LacedsBmcxiian  terms,  chose  the 
least  among  evils  presenting  themselves,  and  rested 
under  their  hard  lot.    But  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion, unexperienced  in  the  calamities  of  war^  imex- 
perienced  in  the  comparative  strength  of  thenqselves 
and  their  conquerors,  yet  instigated  by  a  share  of 
that  irresistible  spirit  of  independency  which  at  this 
time  so  remarkably  pervaded*  Greece,  and  buoyed 
up  by  that  hope  of  fortunate  contingencies,  so  natu* 
ral  in  adversity  to  generous  minds,  could  not  hrook 
the  comparison  of  their  own  drcumstances  with 
those  of  all  other  Greeks.    Their  subjection  was  in- 
deed too  severe  and  too  humiliating  to  be  by  any 
possibility  borne  with  satis&ction,  yet  not  suflSicient- 
ly  depressing  to  insure  the  continuance  of  quiet  sub- 
mission.   A  leader  therefore  only  was  \^cing  of 
reputation  to  attract  and  concentrate  die  materials  of 
the  rising  storm,  and  it  would  burst  with  energy. 
Such  a  leader  appeared  in  Aristomenes,  a  youth 
whose  high  natund  spirit  was  still  elevated  by  the 
opinion  of  his  descent  from  Hercules,  through  a  long 
race  of  Messenian  kings.     When  therefore  others 
were  proposing  a  revolt,  Aristomenes  was  foremost 
to  act  in  it.     Persons  were  sent  privately  to  the 
former  allies  of  the  state,  the  Argians  and  Arcadians, 
to  solicit  assistance.     Very  favorable  promises  being 
received,  Aristomenes  and  his  party  immediately  at- 
B.  c.      tacked  a  body  of  Lacedaemonians  at  Dene.    A  very 
607-  N.    obstinate  action  insued,  which  terminated  without 
^B^*^'  ^^^^^'y  ^^  either  party:  yet  the  Messenians  were 
685.  B.    ^o  satisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  Aristomenes,  that 
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they  woold  have  raiscdhim  to  the  limine.  He  pro* 
demly  refused  that  invidious  honor,  but  accepted  the 
office  of  conoBiander-in'chief  of  the  forces. 

The  first  adrenture  related  of  this  hero,  after  his 
elevation,  sounds  romantic ;  but  the  age  was  roman* 
tic,  and  his  situation  required  no  common  conduct. 
His  principal  firnnd*  and  constant  companion  was 
Theocks,  a  man  of  twrth  among  the  Messenians,  and 
esteemed  the  ablest  prophet  of  his  time ;  a  charac* 
ter,  in  tiiat  rude  age,  apparently  indicating  that  he 
waa  a  man  of  more  than  common  understanding, 
addicted  rather  to  study  and  contemplation  than  to 
active  life.  Such  a  man,  and  the  friend  of  such  a 
man,  would  be  aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
firom  the  prevailmg  popular  superstitions.  There 
was  at  Lacedasmon  a  temple  called  the  Brazen 
House,  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  held  in  singular 
veneration.  Aristomenes  entered  that  city  alone  by 
night ;  which  was  not  difficult,  as  there  were  nei* 
ther  walls  nor  watch,  and  the  less  dangerous  as  no 
Grecian  towns  were  lie:hted,  and  the  Lacedcemonian  Piut.  Lac. 
institutions  forbad  to  carry  lights.  Secure  therefore 
in  obscurity,  he  suspended  against  the  brazen  house 
a  shield,  with  an  inscription  declaring,  that  Aristo- 
menes, from  the  spoils  of  Sparta,  dedicated  that 
shield  to  the  goddess.  Nothing  'the  early  Greeks 
dreaded  more  than  that  their  enemies  should  win 
fitMn  them  the  favor  of  a  deity,  under  whose  peculiar 
protection  they  imagined  their  state  to  have  been 
placed  by  the  piety  of  their  forefathers.  The  Lace- 
daemonians were  so  alarmed,  that  they  sent  to  in- 
quire of  the  Delphian  oracle  what  was  to  be  done. 
The  answer  of  the  Pythoness  was  well  considered 
for  the  safjpty  of  the  oracle^s  reputation,  but  embar- 
rassin^  tef^e  Lacedaemonians:  it  directed  them  to 
take  aqllptH'^an  for  their  counsellor.    An  embassy 
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CHAP,  was  accordingly  Bent  to  Athens.    But  here  too  some 
,^J1^^  embarrassment  arose :  for  the  Athemans,  £ar  from 
desirous  that  the  finest  province  of  Peloponnesus 
should  become  for  ever  annexed  to  the  dominion  of 
Sparta,  were  nevertheless  fearful  €i  oflfending  the  god 
who  gave  the  oracle.    They  took  dierejRnre  a  nuddie 
way ;  and  in  complying  hoped  to  make  their  com- 
pliance useless.    They  sent  a  man  named  Tyrtasus, 
who,  among  the  lowest  of  the  people,  had  exerdsed 
the  {HX>fession  of  a  schoolmaster ;   supposed  of  no 
abilities  for  any  purpose  of  the  Lacediemonians,  and 
lame  of  one  leg.    There  is  something  in  these  cir- 
cumstances so  litde  consonant  to  modem  history, 
that  they  are  apt  at  first  view  to  bear  an  appearance 
Ljcurg.     both  of  fable  and  of  insignificancy.    But  tiiey  come 
Leocnt    SO  far  authenticated,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  ^ve 
w joil^id!  ^^^  ^^^  credit    It  was  partly  from  the  adnured 
^^'i    ^'^^^  ^^  T)Tt8Bus  himself,  fragments  of  which  re- 
8.  p.  ^i.  main,  that  historians  afterwards  collected  their  ac- 
^^4 '^  •  count  of  the  Messenian  afliurs ;  and  it  is  still  com- 
jjiBtiii.      mon,  we  know,  for  circumstances,  in  themselves  the 
most  trifling,  to  have  consequences  the  most  impor* 
tant. 

The  Messenian  army  was  now  reinfiiroed  by  Ar- 
gian.  Arcadian,  Sicyonian,  and  Eleian  auxiliaries ; 
and  Messenian  refbgees  from  various  forein  parts 
came  in,  with  eager  zeal,  to  attach  themselves  once 
more  to  the  fortune  of  their  former  cdintry.  These 
combined  forces  met  the  Lacedaemonian  army, 
which  had  received  succour  from  Corinth  only,  at 
Caprusema.  The  exertions  of  Aristomenes,  in  the 
battle  which  insued,  are  said  to  have  exceeded  all 
belief  of  what  one  man  could  do.  A  complete  vic- 
tory was  gained  ^y  the  Messenians ;  with  so  terrible 
a  slaughter  of  the  Lacedflemonians,  thtt  it  was  in 
consequence  debated  at  Sparta  whether  ^egotia- 
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tkm  for  peace  should  ix»t  immediately  be  opened,  sect. 
On  this  occasion  great  eflEbcts  are  attributed  to  the  _J^ 
poetry  of  Tyrtsus,  and  probably  not  without  foun* 
daticxi.  We  know  that  even  in  these  cultivated 
timesy  and  in  the  extensive  states  of  modem  Europe, 
a  popular  song  can  sometimes  produce  considerable 
ccmsequences*  Then  it  was  a  species  ^of  cnatory 
suited  beyond  all  other  to  the  genius  of  the  age. 
Tyrtasus  reanimated  the  drooping  minds  of  the  Spar- 
tan people.  It  was  thought  expedient  to  recruit  the 
number  of  citizens,  by  infranchising  and  as£iociatii^ 
some  Helots.  The  measure  was  far  from  popular, 
but  the  poetry  of  Tyrtesus  persuaded  the  people  to 
acquiesce ;  and  it  was  determined  still  to  proseoute 
the  war  with  all  possible  vigor. 

Aristomenes  meanwhile  was  endevoring  .to  push 
the  advantage  he  had  gained.  He  did  not  venture 
a  regular  invasion  of  Laconia,  but  he  carried  the 
war  thither  by  incursion.  He  surprized  the  town  of 
PharsB,  bore  away  a  considerable  booty,  and  routed 
Anaxander  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  planted  an  am- 
bush to  intercept  his  return*.  In  another  irruption 
he  took  the  tovm  of  Caryae ;  and,  among  other  plun* 
der,  led  off  a  number  of  Spartan  virgins,  assembled 
to  celebrate,  according  to  custom,  the  festival  of 
Diana.  Pausanias  relates  to  his  honor,  on  this  oc- 
casion, a  strong  instance  of  the  strictnes&  both  of  his 
discipline  and  of  his  morality.  On  his  appointment 
to  the  command-in-chief,  he  had  selected  a  band  of 
young  Messenians,  mostly  of  rank,  who  attended 
him  and  fought  by  hh  side  in  all  his  enterprizes. 
The  Spartan  virgins,  taken  at  Caryse,  being  intrust- 
ed to  a  guard  from  this  body,  the  young  men,  heated 
with  wine,  attempted  to  force  their  chastity.  Aris- 
tomenes immediately  interfered;  but  finding  it  in 
vain  that  he  represented  to  them  how  they  disho- 
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£«AP.  nored  the  name  of  Grecians  byattempts  so  abhor- 
^^^^]!![^  wnt  lh>m  what  the  hws  and  customs  of  their  cmintiy 
approved,  he  laid  the  most  refinctory  with  his  own 
hand  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  then  restored  the  giils 
to  their  parents*  We  have  remarked  on  a  former 
occasion  how  common  rapes  were  in  Greece*  Lav 
and  order,  we  may  suppose,  had  made  some  pro- 
gress since  that  period ;  yet  scarcely  such  as  gene- 
rally to  insure  the  chastity  of  women  captives  in 
war.  Bi^  where  the  crime  of  ravishing  is  most 
oommon,  the  virtue  which  prcmipts  to  ^ich  danger- 
ous exertion,  as  that  related  of  Aristomenes,  for  the 
prevention  of  it,  will  be  most  valued,  will  conse- 
quently become  most  an  object  of  renown,  and 
thence  will  more  be  caught  at  by  aspiring  minds. 

Among  the  extraordinaiy  adventures  of  that  hero 
we  find  it  related  that,  in  an  attempt  upon  the  town 
of  i£gila,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  some  Spartan 
matrons  assembled  there  for  ihe  celebration  of  a  fes- 
tival ;  who,  trained  as  they  were  under  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycui^s,  repelled  the  attack  with  a  vigor 
which  die  men  of  other  states  could  scarcely  exceed. 
Here  die  softer  passions,  it  is  said,  befriended  him : 
Archidameia,  priestess  of  Ceres,  becoming  inamored 
of  him,  procured  his  escape. 

It  was  now  the  third  year  of  the  war,  when  the 
Lfaced8E>monian  and  Messenian  forces  met  at  Mega- 
Pausan.     letsphrus ;  the  latter  strengthened  by  their  Arcadian 
strabo,  I.  allies  only,  whose  leader,  Aristocrates  prince  of  Or- 
Poiyb?i.4.  chomenus,  was  secretly  in  the  LacedflKnonian  inte- 
rest.    On  the  first  onset  this  traitor  gave  the  signal 
for  his  own  troops  to  retreat ;  and  he  artfully  con- 
ducted diem  so  as  to  disturb  die  order  of  the  Mes- 
senian forces.    The  Lacedaemonians,  prepared  for 
this  event,  seized  the  (^portunity  to  gain  the  flank 
of  their  enemy.   Aristomenes  made  some  vain  effiirts 
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to  prevent  a  rout:  but  his  army  was  presently,  for    sect. 
the  most  part,  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces ;  and      '^' 
he  was  himself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  retreat 
with  a  miserable  remnant 

The  Messenians  had  not  the  resources  of  an  esta- 
blished [government  A  single  defeat  induced  in- 
stant necessity  for  resorting  to  the  measure  practised 
by  Euphaes  in  the  former  war.  Abandoning  all 
their  inland  posts,  they  collected  their  force  at  Eira, 
a  strong  situation  near  the  sea,  and  prepared  by  all 
means  in  their  power  for  vigorous  defence.  The 
Lacedemonians,  as  was  foreseen,  presently  sat  down 
before  the  place ;  but  the  Messenians^were  still  strong 
enough  to  keep  a  communication  open  with  their 
p<Hts  of  Pylus  and  Methone*^ 

The  enterprizing  spirit  of  Aristomenes  was  not 
to  be  broken  by  misfortune.  Even  in  the  present 
calamitous  situation  of  his  country's  afiairs,  he  would 
not  confine  himself  to  defensive  war.  Witli  his 
chosen  band  he  sallied  from  Eira,  pillaged  all  the 
neighboring  country  on  the  side  occupied  by  the 
Lacedsemonians,  and  even  ventured  into  Laconia, 
where  he  plundered  the  town  of  Amyclas.  ^  His 
expeditions  were  so  well  concerted,  and  his  band  so 
small  and  so  light,  that  he  was  generally  within  the  , 
walls  of  Eira  again  before  it  was  known  in  the  Spar- 
tan camp  that  any  place  was  attacked.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  siege  commonly  in  those  times  was  very 
slow.  The  usual  hope  of  the  besiegers  was  to  re- 
duce the  place  by  famine.    But  this  was  a  vain 

^  Paasanias  writes  this  name  Mothone,  and  among  the 
Greeks  it  bo  remains  to  tills  day ;  but  the  Italians,  unable  to 
pronounce  the  Greek  %  speak  and  write  it  Modona:  ihe, 
French  for  the  same  reason  call  it  Modon.  The  Italian  name 
of  Pylus  is  Navarino.  This  was,  according  to  Strabo,  not  the 
residence  of  Nestor,  that  city  being  situated  more  northward, 
not  far  from  the  rirer  Alpheius. 
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CHAP,    hope  to  the   Lacedaemonians  while   Aristomenes 
*^'      could  thus  supply  the  garrison.    The  government 


of  Sparta,  therefore,  finding  their  army  inefiectual 
to  prevent  this  relief,  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of 
forbidding,  by  a  public  edict,  all  culture  of  the  con- 
quered part  of  Messenia.  Probably  the  Lacedflemo- 
nian  affidrs  were  at  this  time  ill  administered,  both 
in  the  army  and  at  home.  Great  discontents,  we 
are  told,  broke  out  at  Sparta ;  and  the  government 
was  again  beholden  to  the  lame  Athenian  poet  for 
composing  the  minds  of  the  people. 

But  the  temper  of  Aristomenes  was  too  daring, 
and  his  enterprizes  too  hazardous,  to  be  long  exempt 
from  misfortune.  His  scene  of  action  was  not  ex- 
tensive, so  that  in  time  the  Lacedaemonians  learnt, 
by  their  very  losses,  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to 
them.  He  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  a  large  body 
of  Lacedaemonian  troops,  headed  by  both  the  kings. 
His  retreat  was  intercepted ;  and  in  making  an  ob- 
stinate defence,  being  stumied  by  a  blow  on  the 
head,  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  about  fifty  of  his 
Pannn.  band.  The  Lacedaemonians,  considering  all  as  re- 
Stebo,  I.  l^c^s,  condemned  them  without  distinction  to  be  pre- 
8.  p.  367.  cipitated  into  a  cavern  called  Ceada,  the  common 
capital  punishment  at  Sparta  for  the  worst  malefac- 
tors. All  are  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the  &I1 
except  Aristomenes ;  whose  survival  was  thought 
so  wonderful,  that  miracles  were  invented  to  ac- 
count for  it.  An  eagle,  it  was  reported,  fluttering 
under  him,  so  far  supported  him  that  he  arrived  at 
the  bottom  unhurt.  How  far  such  miraculous  as- 
sistance was  necessary  to  his  preservation,  we  can- 
not certainly  know ;  but  the  plain  circumstances  of 
the  story,  tho  extraordinary,  have,  as  far  as  appears, 
nothing  contrary  to  nature.  Aristomenes  at  first 
thought  it  no  advantage  to  find  himself  alive  in  that 
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hanid  chamel^  surrounded  by  his  companions  dead    sect. 
and    dying,  among  the  skeletons  and  putrid  car-  ^^^i^!;^^ 
casses  of  former  criminals*    He  retreated  to  the  far- 
thest comer  he  could  find,  and,  covering  his  head  with 
his  cloak,  lay  down  to  wait  for  death,  which  seemed 
unavoidable.     It  was,  according  to  Pausanias  the 
thfaxl  day  of  this  dreadful  imprisonment,  when  he 
was  startled  by  a  little  rustling  noise*     Rj^sing  and 
uncovering  his  eyes,  he  saw  by  the  glimmering  of 
light^  which  assisted  him  the  more  from  his  having 
been  so  long  in  perfect  darkness,  a  fox  gnawing  the 
dead  bodies.     It  presendy  struck  him  that  this  ani- 
mal must  have  found  some  other  way  into  the  ca- 
vern than  that  by  which  himself  had  descended,  and 
would  readily  find  the  same  way  out  again.     Watch- 
ing, therefore,   his  opportunity,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  seize  the  fox  with  one  hand,  while  with 
his  cloak  in  the  other  he  prevented  it  from  biting 
him ;  and  he  managed  to  let  it  have  its  way,  with- 
out escaping,  so  as  to  conduct  him  to  a  narrow  bury. 
Through  this  he  followed,  till  it  became   too  small 
for  his  body  to  pass ;  and  here  fortunately  a  glimpse 
of  day-light  caught  his  eye.     Setdng,  therefore,  his 
conductor  at  liberty,  he  worked  with  his  hands  till 
he  made  a  passage  large  enough  for  himself  to  creep 
into  day,  and  he  escaped  to  Eira. 

The  first  rumor  of  the  reappearance  of  Aristo- 
menes  found  no  credit  at  Sparta.  Preparations  were 
making  for  pushing  the  siege  of  Eira  with  vigor, 
and  a  body  of  Corinthian  auxiliaries  was  marching 
to  share  in  the  honor  of  completing  the  conquest 
of  Messenia.  Aristomenes,  receiving  intelligence 
that  the  Corinthians  marched  and  incamped  negli- 
gendy,  as  if  they  had  no  enemy  to  fear,  issued 
with  a  chosen  body  from  Eira,  attacked  them  by 
surprize  in  the  night,  routed  them  with  great  slaugh* 
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CHAP,  ter,  and  carried  offtheplunder  of  their  camp.  Then, 
s^^^  says  Pausanias,  the  Lacedasmooians  readity  believed 
that  Aristomenes  was  living.  Tradition  says  that 
this  extraordinary  warrior  thrice  sacrificed  the  He- 
catomphoneia,  the  offering  prescribed  among  the 
Greeks  for  those  who  had  slain  in  batde  a  hundred 
enemies  with  their  own  hands.  It  was  after  this 
action  that  he  performed  that  ceremony  the  second 
time. 

The  Lacedaemonians  now,  for  the  sake  of  cele- 
brating in  security  their  festival  called  Hyacynthia, 
which  was  approaching,  consented  to  a  truce  for 
forty  days.  Pausanias,  who  is  not  favorable  to  their 
fame,  reports  that  they  incouraged  some  Cretan 
mercenaries  in  their  service  to  watch  opportunities 
for  striking  a  blow  against  the  Messenians,  even 
during  the  truce ;  that  Aristomenes  was  actually 
seized  in  consequence ;  and  recovered  his  liberty 
only  through  the  favor  of  a  young  woman  in  the 
house  where  he  was  lodged,  who  cut  his  bonds,  and 
procured  him  the  means  of  slaying  his  keepers. 
OL  48.  t:  Through  the  unskilfulness  of  the  age  in  the  at- 
B«  C.  tack  of  places,  and  the  varied  efforts  of  Aristomones's 
oi.  27. 2.  genius  to  baffle  the  besiegers,  the  siege,  or  rather 
B.  C.  blockade,  of  Eira  was  protracted  to  the  eleventh 
year.  A  concurrence  of  circumstances  seemingly 
trifling,  but  which  in  the  detail  of  them  by  Pausa- 
nias,  form  an  important  lesson  for  military  men,  at 
length  decided  its  fate.  In  a  violently  tempestuous 
night  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
commander,  by  a  private  soldier,  whom  an  intrigue 
with  a  Messenian  woman  had  led  to  the  discovery, 
that  the  Messenian  guard  at  one  of  their  posts,  yield- 
ing to  the  weather,  and  trusting'^that  the  storm  itself 
would  prevent  their  enemies  from  acting,  had  dis- 
persed to  seek  shelter.    Immediately  the  troops  were 
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silently  called  to  arms ;  ladders  were  carried  to  the  bect. 
spot,  and  the  Lacedemonians  mounted  unresisted.  ,,^*v^ 
The  unusually  earnest  and  incessant  barking  of  dogs 
first  alarmed  the  garrison.  Aristomenes,  always 
watchful,  hastily  formed  the  first  of  his  people  that 
he  could  collect :  and  presently  meeting  the  enemy, 
managed  his  defence  so  judiciously  as  well  as  vigo« 
rously,  that  the  Lacedasmonians,  ignorant  of  the 
town,  could  not,  during  the  night,  attempt  any  ferther 
progress.  But  neither  could  Aristomenes  attempt 
any  more  than  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  while  the 
rest  of  his  people,  arming  and  assembling,  used 
their  intimate  knowlege  of  the  place  to  occupy  the 
most  advantageous  points  lor  defending  themselves 
and  dislodging  the  enemy.  At  day-break,  having 
disposed  his  whole  force,  and  directed  even  the  w*o- 
men  to  assist  by  throwing  stones  and  tiles  from  the 
house-tops,  he  made  a  furious  charge  upon  the  Lace- 
dsemonians ;  whose  superiority  in  number  availed 
Httle,  as  they  had  not  room  to  extend  their  front.  But 
the  violence  of  the  storm,  which  continued  unabated, 
was  such  as  to  prevent  the  women  from  acting  on 
the  roo&;  many  of  whom  were,  however,  animated 
with  such  manly  resolution  for  the  defence  of  their 
country,  that  they  took  arms  and  joined  in  the  fight 
below.  There  the  batde  continued  all  day,  with 
scarcely  other  effect  than  mutual  slaughter.  At 
night  ihere  was  again  a  pause  ;  but  it  was  such  as 
allowed  litde  rest  or  refreshment  to  the  Messenians. 
Now  the  Lacedaemonian  general  profited  from  his 
numbers.  He  sent  half  his  forces  to  their  camp 
while  the  other  half  kept  the  Messenians  in  constant 
alarm,  and,  with  the  return  of  day,  he  brought  back 
his  refreshed  troops  to  renew  the  attack.  The  Mes- 
senian  chiefs  became  soon  convinced  that  all  attempts 
to  expel  the  enemy  must  be  vain.    After  a  short  con- 
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sultation,  therefore,  they  formed  their  people  m  the 
most  convenient  order  for  defending  their  wives  and 
children,  and  most  portable  effects,  while  they  should 
force  their  way  out  of  the  place.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians, whose  political  institutions  in  some  degree 
commanded  the  permission  of  escape  for  a  flying 
enemy,  gave  them  free  passage.  The  Messenians 
directed  their  melancholy  march  to  Arcadia.  There 
they  were  most  hospitably  received  by  their  faithful 
allies  of  that  country,  who  divided  them  in  quarters 
among  their  towns. 

Even  in  this  extremity  of  misfortune,  the  enter- 
prizing  genius  of  Aristomenes  was  .immediately 
imagining  new  schemes  for  restoring  his  country, 
and  taking  vengeance  on  her  enemies.     He  selected 
five  hundred  Messenians,  to  whom  three  hundred 
Arcadian  volunteers  joined  themselves,  with  a  reso- 
lution to  attempt  the  surprize  of  Sparta  itself,  while 
the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  yet  in  the  farthest  part 
of  Messenia,  where  Pylus  andMethone  still  renudn- 
ed  to  be  reduced.    Everything  was  prepared  for 
the  entefprize,  when  some  of  the  Arcadian  chiefs 
received  intelligence  that  a  messenger  was  gone 
from  their  king  Aristocrates  to  Sparta.     This  man 
they  caused  to  be  waylaid  on  his  return.    He  was 
seized ;  and  letters  were  found  upon  him,  thanking 
Aristocrates  both  for  infonnation  of  the  expedition 
« now  intended,  and  for  former  services.    An  assem- 
bly of  the  people  was  immediately  summoned,  in 
which  the  letters  and  their  bearer  were  produced; 
and  the  leaders,  in  the  interest  opposite  to  Aristo- 
crates, worked  up  the  anger  of  the  commonalty  to 
K4.  C.22.  such  a  pitch  against  their  treacherous  prince,  that 
J^'p^^j    they  stoned  him  to  death.    To  perpetuate  his  ia- 
Piot-  d«-    famy,  a  pillar  was  afterward  erected,  with  an  inscrip- 
i^nd.  ^'  tion,  still  preserved  in  the  writings  both  of  Pausanias 
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and  Polybius,  warning  future  chiefs  of  the  vengeance    sect, 
of  the  Deity,  which  unfailingly  sooner  or  later  over-  .^^^J)!]^ 
takes  traitors  and  perjurors. 

The  Pylians,  Methonaeans,  and  other  Messenians 
of  the  coast,  judging  it  now  vain  to  attempt  the  de- 
fence of  their  towns,  imbarked  with  their  effects,  in 
what  vessels  they  could  collect,  and  sailed  to  Cyl- 
lene,  a  port  of  Eleia*  Hence  they  sent  a  proposal 
to  their  fellowcountrymen  in  Arcadia,  to  go  aU  to- 
gether and  setde  a  colony  wherever  they  could  find 
an  'advantageous  establishment ;  and  they  desired 
Aristomenes  for  their  leader.  The  proposal  was 
readily  accepted  by  the  people,  and,  as  &r  as  con- 
cerned them,  approved  by  Ae  general ;  but  excus- 
ing himself,  he  sent  his  son  Gorgus,  with  Manticlus, 
son  of  his  fiiend  the  prophet  Theocles,  to  conduct 
the  enterprize.  Still  it  remained  to  be  decided  to 
what  uninhabited  or  ill-inhabited  coast  they  should 
direct  their  course.  Some  were  for  Zacynthus, 
some  for  Sardinia ;  but  winter  being  already  set  in, 
it  was  soon  agreed  to  put  off  the  determination  till 
spring.  In  the  interval  a  fortunate  occurrence  offer- 
ed. After  the  abandoning  of  Ithome  which  con-  strabo,  i, 
eluded  the  former  war,  some  Messenians,  joining  &  les. 
with  some  adventurers  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  J|  4"*^'23. 
had  wandered  to  Italy,  and  diere  founded  the  town 
of  Rhegium.  These  colonists  had  perpetual  va- 
riance with  the  Zancla^ans  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Sicily  ;  a  people  also  of  Grecian  origin,  the  first  of 
whom  were  pirates,  who  settled  there  under  Cra- 
taemenes  of  Samos,  and  Perieres  of  Chalcis.  Anax- 
ilas,  now  prince  of  Rhegium,  was  of  Messenian  race. 
Hearing  therefore  of  this  second  catastrophe  of  his 
mother-country,  he  sent  to  inform  the  Messenians 
at  Cyllene,  that  there  was,  in  his  neighborhood,  a 
valuable  territory,  and  a  town  most  commodiously 
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CHAF.    situated,  which  should  be  theirs  if  they  would  assist 
^^^J^[^  him  in  dispossessing  the  present  proprietors,  his  in- 
veterate enemies.    The  offer  was  accepted :  the  con- 
federates,  victorious  by  sea  and  land,  besieged  Zan- 
OL  43. 3.  cle ;  and  reducing  the  inhabitants  to  extremity,  an 
588  %     accommodation  was  agreed  upon,  by  which  it  was 
CI.  27.4.   determined  that  the   Messenians  and    Zanclaeans 
g- ^     should  hold  the  city  and  country  in  common  as  one 
people,  but  that  the  name  should  be  changed  to 
Messene. 
Paaian.         Aristomcnes  for  some  time  still  indulged  the  hope, 
1. 4.  c.  23,  through  some  fiivoring  contingency,  to  avenge  his 
country  on  the  Lacedaemonians.    But  going  to  Del* 
phi,  he  found  the  Pythoness  too  wise  to  prophesy 
him  any  incouragement     Yet  tho  he  was  no  longer 
to  shine  in  ^  public  situation,  fortune  was  favorable 
to  his  private  happiness.    Damagetus,  prince,  or,  as 
he  is  styled  by  Grecian  writers,  tyrant,  of  lalysus  in 
the  iland  of  Rhodes,  happened  to  be  at  Delphi  in- 
quiring of  the  oracle  whom  he  should  marry ;  for  it 
seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  Delphi  was 
in  highest  repute ;  individuals  often  straining  their 
circumstances  to  obtain  its  advice  on  their  more  in- 
teresting private  concerns.     To  a  question  in  its 
nature  rather  puzzling,  the  Pythoness  gave  a  very 
prudent  answer,  and  at  the  same  time  of  uncom- 
monly obvious  interpretation.     She  directed  Dama- 
getus to  take  the  daughter  of  the  man  of  highest 
character  among  the  Greeks.     Aristomenes,  then 
on  the  spot,  was  unquestionably  in  reputation  the 
first  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  had  a  daughter  unmar- 
ried.   Damagetus,  therefore,  made  his  proposals, 
which  were  accepted ;  and  Aristomenes  passed  with 
him  to  Rhodes,  where  he  is  said  to  have  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  honorable  ease. 
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The  Lacedeemonians  found  diemselves  masters  of    mcr. 
a  country  almost  a  desert.     The  AsinsDans,  indeed^  ,^1^^ 
whom,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  former  war  they  had 
planted  in  Messenia,  still  retained  their  setdement 
To  the  Nauplians,  lately  ejected  from  their  country  Paman. 
by  the  Argians,  they  now  gave  the  town  and  terri-  s^a^,^' 
toiy  of  Methone.    The  rest  of  Messenia  they  divid-  ®-  p-  ^'''^• 
ed  among  themselves :  and  many  of  the  miserable 
inhabitants,  who  had  been  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  seek  their  fortune  out  of  their  native  country,  they 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helots. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Pausanias ;  for  the  Thacyd. 
matter,  in  some  principal  points  confirmed,  but  for  ^5;  ^'^' 
the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Sicily,  contradicted  by  l1***c*3 
earlier  and  far  more  authoritative  writers.    Numbers  p.698.t.2' 
of  the  Messenians,  unwilling  or  unable  to  emigrate,  e.^.^s.' 
remained  in  the  coimtry,  subjected  to  the  harsh  do- 
minion of  their  conquerors.     Many  years  then  after 
Anstomenes,  if  his  age  is  righdy  assigned,  they  rose 
again  in  arms  and  maintained  a  war  which  put  La* 
cedaemon  a  third  time  to  difficulty.     Overborne  at 
length  by  superior  force,  a  large  part  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  and  name  of  Helots.     Then  it  was 
that  a  fortunate  number  found  means  to  escape  from 
the  country,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Anaxilas 
prince  of  Rhegium,  established  themselves  in  Zan- 
cle,  which  had  from  them  the  name  of  Messena. 
This  new  settlement  of  the  Peloponnesian  Messe- 
nians, among  many  heavy  misfortunes  generally  flo- 
rishing,  has  always  been  a  great  city,  at  one  time 
the  capital  of  the  iland ;  and  an  interesting  memo- 
rial of  a  brave  and  unfortunate  people  is  yet  preserv- 
ed in  its  name,  with  us  commonly,  according,  to  the 
Latin  orthography,  Messina,  but  in  its  own  country 
Messana,  the  original  Doric  form  unaltered,  to  this 
day.     How  far  the  dreadful  convulsion  of  the  ele" 
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CHAP,  ments,  which  a  few  years  ago  involved  in  common 
\^^^,^  desolation  Messina  with  its  antient  rival  Reggio,  and 
violendy  changing  the  face  of  nature  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  both  coasts,  may  beyond  all  former  calami- 
ties urge  its  final  downfall,  or  how  far  it  may  still 
more  suffer  from  the  political  volcano,  will  be  for 
the  historian  of  future  years  to  tell. 

Here  we  might  naturally  suppose  the  history  of 
Messenia  ended.  But  we  shall,  in  the  sequel,  find 
its  unfortunate  people  still  taking  part  occasionally 
in  Grecian  afiairs,  and  at  length,  after  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  by  a  very  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion, becoming  again  the  free  masters  of  dieir  an- 
tient country. 

During  the  long  course  of  years  from  the  first 
hostilities  with  Messenia  to  th^  completion  of  the 
conquest,  Lacedasmon  was  not  without  wars  with 
other  neighboring  states,  nor  without  political  con- 
vulsions at  home :  but  the  chronology  of  that  period 
is  so  utterly  uncertain,  that  it  were  a  vain  attempt 
to  arrange  the  facts  reported,  in  scattered  passages, 
by  antient  authors  of  best  credit     Very  early,  we 
are  told,  a  dispute  arose  concerning  the  limits  of 
Argolis  and  Laconia.    The  Lacedaemonians  ejected 
the  Argians  fiom  Cynuria.  Then  they  asserted,  with 
similar  violence,  a  claim  to  the  territory  of  Thyrea. 
In  the  old  age  of  king  Theopompus,  according  to 
Pattsan.     Pausauias,  (therefore  between  the  first  and  second 
Herodot     Messeuiau  wars,  tho  Herodotus  seems  to  refer  it  to 
1. 1.  c.  82.  a  later  date)  the  armies  of  the  two  states  meeting,  it 
Pwaii.      was  determined,  in  a  conference  of  the  leaders,  that 
Min.  vid.   ^g  tight  to  the  lauds  in  dispute  should  be  decided 
Thucyd.    by  a  combat  between  three  hundred  men  from  each 
'^'^^'  army.     The  rest  of  the  troops  on  both  sides  retired. 
The  six  hundred  fought  with  such  determined  valor. 
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and  such  equal  strength  and  skill,  that  two  Argians  sect.* 
only,  Chromius  and  Alcenor,  remained  alive;  with  ,,^J1^^ 
not  a  single  Lacedaemonian,  as  far  as  in  the  dusk  of 
advanced  evening  they  could  perceive,  surviving  to 
oppose  them.  Eager,  therefore,  to  relate  their  vic- 
tory, they  hastened  to  the  Argian  camp.  But,  diu*' 
ing  the  night,  Othryades,  a  Lacedaemonian,  recover- 
ing from  the  loss  of.  blood  under  which  he  had 
feinted,  found  himself,  weak  as  he  was,  undisputed 
master  of  the  field.  His  strength  sufficed  to  form  a 
trophy  from  the  arms  of  his  slain  enemies,  and  he 
rested  on  the  spot  On  the  morrow  the  Argians 
learned  with  astonishment  that  the  Lacedemonians 
claimed  the  victory.  Another  conference  was  held, 
in  which  neither  side  would  yield  its  pretensions. 
The  armies  again  met;  and,  after  a  most  obstinate 
conflict,  the  Argians  were  defeated.  The  measure 
which  followed,  reported  by  Herodotus,  and  con- 
firmed by  Plato,  strongly  characterizes  both  the  piat. 
spirit  of  vvar  and  the  spirit  of  government  of  the  g^'i^' 
times.  The  whole  Argian  people  having  cut  off 
their  hair,  (a  common  mark  of  public  mourning)  it 
was  decreed,  with  solemn  curses  against  transgress- 
ors^  that  ^  no  man  should  suffer  his  hair  to  grow,  and 
*  no  woman  wear  ornaments  of  gold,  till  Thyrea  were 
•recovered.'  The  animosity  which  we  shall  find 
long  subsisting  between  Laceda&mon  and  Argos  will, 
with  the  recollection  of  these  circumstances,  not  ap- 
pear extraordinary. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  also  early  and  long  con- 
tentions with  the  Arcadians.  These  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Argians ;  with  whose  assistance  the 
city  of  Tegea,  formed,  as  we  have  before  observed,  ch.4.Mc 
by  an  assemblage  of  the  inhabitants  of  nine  villages,  hi^.*^ 
was  fortified,  and  became  capable  of  protecting  the 
Arcadian  borders  against  Lacedemonian  inroads. 
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CHAP.    None  of  the  neighboring  people,  in  the  earlier  times, 
s,^^^^  opposed  Spartan  incroachments  with  more  valor,  or 
J^Y«>dot.    more  success,  than  the  Tegeans.    After  often  suf- 
Paosan..  '  fering  considerable  losses,  the  Lacedaemoni^s,  how- 
1. 8.  c.  46.  g^^^^  ^^  length  gained  some  advantages ;  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  induced  that  politic  peo- 
ple to  use  the  opportunity  for  forming  a  close  alli- 
ance with  the   brave  mountaineers;  who  in   the 
sequel  proved  highly  serviceable  to  them  in  their 
more  extensive  views  of  ambition. 

As  it  is  in  the  nature  of  human  affiurs  that  things 
most  advantageous  shall  have  their  inherent  evils, 
so  the   nice   balance,  established  by  the   Spartan 
lawgiver  between  the  several  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment, naturally  produced  a  constant,  and  often  vio- 
lent struggle  of  factions.     But  as  the  Lacedaemonian 
institutions  were  unfavorable  to  litterature,  as  they 
strongly  inforced  secrecy  on  politics,  and  as  foreiners 
had  little  access  to  Sparta,  we  are  very  defectively 
informed  of  the  internal  transactions  of  that  state. 
Authors  of  greatest  credit  are  not  to  be   reconciled 
c.  is^  '    concerning  the  first  establishment  of  those  magis- 
Kep.  u^8.  t^t^s  called  Ephors,  who,  in  course  of  time,  acquir- 
D.646-t.2.  ed  almost  a  despotic  authority.    Herodotus,  Plato, 
p"anathen,  and  Xeuophou,  refer  it  to  Lycurgus  :   Aristotle, 
liuts.    P^^tarch,  and  others,  to  kmg  Theopompus,  who 
p.354.t.*3.  completed  the  first  conquest  of  Messenia.     If  ma- 
Rep",  lie.  gistrates  with  such  a  title  were  appointed  by  Ly- 
Poiit  *'      curgus,  the  tenor  of  that  lawgiver's  institutions  will 
Plutarch,    not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  allow 
^^'     them  powers  such  as  they  afterward  exercised.     He 
certainly  favored  oligarchy ;  and  possibly  the  large 
authority  which  he  committed  to  tide  senate  might 
sometimes  be  abused.    But  from  the  consent  of 
Grecian  writers  it  appears  that,  if  the  ephors  were 
not  first  appointed  under  Theopompus,  their  powers 
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and  privileges  were,  however,  considerably  aug- 
mented under  his  reign.  That  prince  either  found 
it  necessary,  for  prevention  of  commotion,  to  grant 
indulgence  to  the  people ;  or  convenient,  for  his 
own  power,  to  raise  an  authority  capable  of  balanc- 
ing the  overbearing  spirit  of  the  senate^  ;  whence 
perhaps  the  saying  reported  of  him,  on  being  re- 
proached for  transmitting  the  regal  authority  dimi-  Piatarch. 
nished  to  his  posterity,  *  that  on  the  contrary  he  Lacf  * 

*  should  transmit  it  greater,  inasmuch  as  he  should 

*  transmit  it  firmer,' 

The  ephors  were  five  in  number,  elected  from  j^rj.t. 
the  people  and  by  the  people  ;  and  the  purpose  of  J*®^** 
their  office  was  at  first  nveerly  to  preserve  to  the 
people  their  constitutional  rights  against  any  attempts 
of  die  kings  or  senate.     The  tribunes  of  Rome  af-  nutarch. 
terward,  in  the  cause  of  their  appointment,  in  the  ]!^^^'^ 
purpose  of  their  office,  in  their  original  powers  and  cuomen. 
privileges,  and  in  what  they  by  degrees  assumed, 
very  remarkably  resembled  the   Spartan  ephors  ; 
and  the  history  of  both  goes  strongly  to  prove  the 
inherent  impotence  of  the  antient  democracy,  which, 
in  two  of  the  best  constituted   commonwealths  of 
antiquity,  imable  to  maintain  its  own  rights,  was  re- 
duced to  the  absurd  necessity  of  creating  and  sup- 
porting a  tyrannical  magistracy  to  defend  them. 

*7  To  such  a  balance,  Plato,  or  whoever  wrote  the  epistle 
attributed  to  him,  seems  to  refer,  where  he  calls  the  senate 
smd  the  college  of  Ephors  ^of^MMv  f%  ^i>si&^  ^SX^  tfunipnv. 
Epist  8.  p.  354.  t  3. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Summary  View  of  the  State  of  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces of  Greece,  and  of  the  Establishment  of 
the  early  Grecian  Colonies ;  with  the  History  of 
Athens,  from  the  Trojan  War  to  the  first  pub- 
lic Transaction  with  Persia.  * 


SECTION  I. 

Vitw  of  the  State  of  the  J^orthem  Provinee*  ofQreeu  after  the  Tr^M 
War.  History  of  Athene  from  the  Trojan  War  to  theJShoUtione/ 
Royaiiy^  ami  the  jippotntment  of  Hereditary  Jirehont, 

CHAP.  fY  jjjj^jg  Lacedaemon,  partly  through  the  internal 
^"v^  vigor  of  its  singular  constitution,  partly  by  conquest, 
was  raising  ilself  to  a  preeminence  among  the  Gre- 
cian states,  which,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Pelops  from  die  throne  of  Argos, 
none  had  obtained,  a  rival  power,  of  very  difierent 
character  and  very  different  institutions,  was  more 
silently  growing  without  Peloponnesus.  But  the 
divisions,  whence  arose  the  weakness  and  insignifi- 
cancy of  the  other  Grecian  people,  were  among  the 
circumstances  principally  contributing  to  set  Lace- 
daemon  and  Athens  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Dur- 
ing some  centuries  after  the  Trojan  war,  we  have  no 
history  of  the  northern  provinces,  beyond  confused 
accounts  of  migrations  and  expulsions,  which  were 
frequent,  and  predatory  wars,  which  were  almost 


B 


84  r.  N.    unceasing.     The  principal  revolution,  of  which  we 
1U4.  B    are  informed,  was  effected  by  the  Boeotians,  a  Thes- 
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salian  people ;  who,  according  to  Thucydides,  about 
sixty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  migrating  gouth- 
ward,  joined  some  of  their  own  tribe  before  setded  Thucyd. 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes,  and,  overpowering  schoi.'ad* 
the  Cadmeians,  conquered  the  whol6  province,  from  J'^^' 
themselves  called  B(eotia.    Thebes  which,  as  Ho-  ^^^^^ 
mer  seems  to  indicate,  had  been  much  reduced  by 
the  wars  preceding  the  Trojan  times,  became  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Boeotians;  and  imder  them 
tigain  rose  to  importance. 

But  the  history  of  Boeotia,  to  a  late  period,  re- 
markably verifies  an  observation  of  the  great  poet, 
upon  its  circumstances  at  a  very  early  day,  *  that  none 
*  could  live  there  without  the  protection  of  fortifica- 
^  tions^.'  Military  spirit  is  a  plant  naturally  florish- 
ing  in  almost  every  barbaric  soil.  Political  wisdom, 
without  which  military  spirit  is  of  very  uncertain 
worth,  requires  much  and  careful  culture,  and,  even 
in  circumstances  the  most  favorable,  is  of  slow 
growth.  The  Boeotians  could  conquer,  but  they 
knew  not  how  to  legislate :  they  could  spurn  the 
tyranny  of  one,  but  they  knew  not  how  to  establish 
the  equal  liberty  of  all.  In  the  country  which  they 
had  subdued,  Thebes,  by  its  central  situation,  the 
natural  strength  of  the  eminence  on  which  stood 
the  citadel,  the  largeness  of  the  town,  its  copious 
springs  of  purest  water,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
surrounding  plain,  invited  the  residence  of  the 
chiefs ;  who  proposed  thence  to  rule  •  the  other  j,,  ^ 
towns,  in  which  they  setded  their  followers.  But  i-3*  c.6i. 
the  rich  acquisition,*  which  had  been  made  by  arms, 

1  Mentioiiinff  the  traOdbg  of  the  walls  of  Thebes  bj  Zeihm 
and  Amphion,  lie  adds : 

-  -  -  '£«'8i  oC  luv  oarCiyuirw  /  iSCmvn 

Odjss.  1.  16.  r.  264. 
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CHAP,    was  not  without  amis  to  be  preserved :  the  whole 
,^^Z^  people  must  be  still  military ;  and  every  townshq> 
must  suffice  for  its  own  protection,  at  least  against 
sudden  attacks  from  near  neighbors,  against  whose 
spirit  of  war  and  rapine  military  force  <mly  cou)d 
give  security.   With  such  necessary  military  power, 
some  civil  power  must  be  allowed  for  the  inter- 
nal government  of  each  municipality.    The  diffi* 
culty  then,  the  universal  difficulty,  as  we  have  fw- 
Ch.4.s.i.  merly  observed,  of  Grecian  legislation,* was  to  pro- 
Hifi!'       ^^^^  advantageous  bonds  by  which  all  should  be 
united,  so  that  each  might  be  protected  by  the 
strength  of  all,  yet  all  be  free. 

We  are  very  imperfectly  informed  of  the  Boeotian 
constitution,  yet  we  learn  with  certainty  that  it  was 
unequal  to  its  purpose.    Eleven  magistrates  (when 
Thacyd.    Thucydides  wrote)  presided,  with  the  title  of  Boeo- 
'  tarch,  over  the  afiairs  of  the  whole  people.    After-' 
Diodor. !.  ward,  according  to  Diodorus  and  Pausanias,  they 
Pausiii. '  were  only  seven.     Perhaps  the  number  varied,  as 
1. 9.  c.  13.  ^^  power  of  Thebes  rose  or  sunk,  or  as  the  smaller 
towns  suffered  or  successfully  resisted  oppression. 
The  election  of  these  great  officers  was  annual; 
their  authority,  like  that  of  the  kings  of  old,  princi- 
pally military ;  they  commanded  in  chief  the  Boeo- 
tian armies.    The  political  administration  was  also 
in  their  hands,  but  imder  the  control  of  four  coun- 
Thucyd.    ^ils ;  how  Constituted  we  are  not  informed,  nor  whe- 

L  5.  c.  37.  ,    , 

ther  they  possessed  legislative  as  well  as  administra- 
tive power.  Deputies  from  all  the  Boeotian  towns 
sometimes  met  in  one  assembly,  where  the  Boeo- 
tarchs  presided ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  rather 
convened  on  extraordinary  occasions,  than  a  perma- 
nent or  periodical  council,  for  transacting  ordinary 
business,  whether  of  administration  .  or  le^slation. 
In  general  every  town  legislated  for  itself.    All  were 
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thus  truly  separate  republics;  and  while  Thebes 
ialwa3rs  claimed  a  right  of  presidency,  at  least  of 
militaiy  presidency,  a  kind  of  protectorship,  over  all,  Herodot 
the  rest  would  often  insist  that  each  was  united  with  Thiicyd?^* 
the  others  only  by  voluntary  league,  and  competent  ^*  ^'  ^'  ®*' 
to  decide  for  itself  concerning  all  its  forein  interests, 
as  well  as  its  internal  administration.    All  the  towns 
of  Bceetia,  not  less  than  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  were 
divided  between  an  oligarchal  and  a  democratical 
party ;  but  in  these  early  times,  the  oligarchal  mostly 
prevailing  in  Thebes,  the  influence  of  that  leading 
city  sufficed  long  to  give  oligarchy  a  general  prepon- 
derancy  in  Boeotian  politics. 

Such  is  the  picture  which  remaining  memorials 
give  of  the  state  of  Bceotia,  from  the  Thessalian  con- 
quest downward  for  centuries ;  and,  in  the  want  of 
more  particular  accounts,  it  may  serve  to  convey  a 
general  idea  of  the  state  of  the  other  provinces  north  . 
of  the  isthmus :  each  divided  into  litde  self-govern- 
ed townships;  each  distracted  between  an  oligar- 
chal and  a  democratical  party,  with  some  connection 
maintained  throughout  the  whole,  but  mostly  still 
more  defective  than  that  of  Boeotia.  Thessaly,  by 
•the  extent  and  richness  of  its  territory,  should  have 
carried  the  greatest  political  importance  of  perhaps 
any,  pirovince  of  Greece.  The  whole  country  be- 
sides could  not  raise  such  a  force  of  cavalry ;  and  no 
other  province,  by  the  superiority  of  its  produce  to 
its  consumption,  could  equally  support  expensive 
establishments,  and  maintain  distant  warfare.  But 
Thessaly  was  divided,  and  subdivided,  into  little 
governments,  yet  more  than  Boeotia,  with  connect- 
ing Institutions  even  more  defective.  Thus  the  his- 
tory of  its  people  is  reduced  to  confused  accoimts 
of  conquest,  of  which  no  detail  remains,  over  the 

VOL.   I.  41 
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nortfaem  inhabitants  of  their  own  country,  the  Perr' 

hsebians  and  Magnetes,  and  of  eternal  predatoiy  war 

Thucyd.    with  the  Phocians  their  southern  ne^hbors ;  whence 

Herodot.    arose  a  national  animosity  that  nearly  involved  the 

&^,'e^'  ^'  subjugation  of  all  Greece,  when  assailed,  as  will  be 

hereafter  related,  by  a  forein  enemy. 

We  have  already  observed  the  favorable  circum- 
stances by  which  Athens  became  early  populous 
and  polished  beyond  the  other  Grecian  cities.    From 
the  time  of  the  Trojan,  war  till  after  the  Dorian  con- 
quests in  Peloponnesus,  it  affords  nothing  important 
for  history.    But  such  a  revolution  as  that  effected 
by  the  Heracleids  could  not  be  without  material  con- 
sequences to  a  neighboring  state.     The  Athenian 
territory  at  that  time  extended  to  the  Corinthian  bth- 
mus ;   where,  to  mark  the  limits,  a  pillar  had  been 
strab.].     erected,  on  one  side  of  which  was  ingraved,  *  This 
••  p.3W.    <  is  Peloponnesus,  not  Ionia,'  for  so  Atdca  was  then 
called :  on  the  other  side,  ^  This  is  not  Peloponne- 
^  sus,  but  Ionia.'    But  the  people  of  the  peninsula 
itself,  throughout  the  province  that  stretches  along 
the  coast  westward  from  the  isthmus,  were  of  Ionian 
race.    When  Tisamenus,  with  his  Achaian  follow- 
ers from  Argos  and  Lacedasmon,  had  procured  secu- 
rity to  this  country  against  the  Heracleids,  its  nar- 
row bounds  were  found  unequal  to  the  increased 
population :  the  new  comers  prevailed  against  the 
antient  possessors,  and  the  Ionian  families  were 
mostly  compelled  to  emigrate.    Athens,  always  hos- 
pitable to  the  imfortunate,  amid  those  extensive  trou- 
bles through  Peloponnesus,  principally  afforded  re- 
1. ».  p.       fuge.      Not  only  the  iEgialian  lonians,  but  many 
i^'pfess.  Messenians  also,  under  Melanthus  king  of  Pylus, 
resorted  thither.     The  Athenians  were  then  ingaged 
in  war  with  Bo&otia ;  and  on  this  account,  and  per- 
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haps  through  some  dread  also  of  the  conquering  Do-    sect, 
rians,  were  the  more  solicitous  to  accommodate  all  ^^•J;.^^ 
ikaJi  (^redy  as  an  addition  of  strength  to  the  state. 
The  charity  was  not  unproductive  of  reciprocal  be- 
nefit.  For  the  armies  of  Athens  and  Boeotia  meeting, 
the  Boeotian  king  proposed  to  decide  the  matter  in 
dispute  between  the  two  states  by  single  combat  be- 
tween himself  and  Thymoetes^  then  king  of  Athens. 
Thymcstes,  probably  knowing  himself  inferior  in 
bodily  strength  and  agilitjr,  declined  the  challenge. 
But  tlie  temper  of  the  times  was  favorable  to  that  strabo, 
mode  of  deciding  political  controversies*.    Melan-  '  '^'     * 
thus  therefore,  the  Messenian  prince,  who  had  his 
fortune  to  seek,  offered  himself  for  champion  of  the  Herodot. 
Athenians,  and  was  accepted :  he  was  victorious,  pa^^^f ^* 
and  the  scepter  of  Athens  was  his  reward.     Thy-  i«2.c.  is. 
mcetes  was  deposed,  and  with  him  ended  the  suc- 
cession of  the  family  of  Theseus. 

Tradition  is  little  accurate  concerning  a  war  which 
followed  between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians. 
But  a  conquering  people  is  commonly  an  overbear- 
ing people  ;  the  protection  given  by  Athens  to  the 
refugees  from  Peloponnesus  would  afford  pretence ; 
and  the  Dorians,  we  find,  soon  after  their  establish- 
ment in  the  peninsula,  made  incroachments  on  the 
Athenian  frontier,  and  founded  the  town  of  Megara 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Saronic  gulph.     When 
Codrus  succeeded  his  father  Melanthus  in  the  king-  stnbo,  i. 
dom  of  Attica,  Megara  seems  to  have  been  already  ^*  p-  ^^• 
firmly  setded.    Hostilities  however  continued,  or 
were  recommenced ;  and  so  large  assistance  came  to     B.  C. 
the  Megarians  fix)m  Peloponnesus,  that  Athens  it-  ^^^-  ^• 
self  was  threatened  with  subversion.    While  the 

*  In  the  return  of  the  Heracleids,  according  to  Strabo,  the 
poflsession  of  Eleia  was  so  determined  xara  ^^o^  rl  iraXaiov  ruv 
'EXX^wv.    Strab.  L  8.  p.  367. 
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hostile  armies  were  incamped  so  near  together  that 
a  battle  appeared  unavoidable,  the  Delphian  oracle 
Lycurg.     was  consulted  about  the  event    The  answer  of  the 
Lcocrat.    P)rthoness  was  understood  to  import  that  the  Pelo- 
f.T^'25.  ponnesians  would  be  victorious,  provided  they  did 
Veu,  Pa-   not  kill  the  Athenian  king.     This  response  being 
1.  i.'c  2.   promulgated,  Codrus,  in  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  Bgc^ 
i.'a!^!  6.  determined  to  devote  his  life  for  the  good  of  his 
country.    Disguising  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  pea- 
sant, with  a  fagot  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  hook  in  his 
hand,  he  entered  the  enemy's  camp.     Observing  in 
one  part  a  crowd  of  soldiers,  he  pushed  in  among 
them ;  words  arose ;  he  struck  a  soldier  with  his 
hook ;  the  soldier  retorted  with  his  sword,  and  Co- 
drus was  killed.   Inquiry  being  presently  made  about 
the  tumult,  the  body  was  found  to  be  that  of  the 
'king  of  Athens;   upon  which  the  Peloponnesian 
chiefs,  dreading  the  accomplishment  of  the  oracle 
to  their  overthrow,  hastily  withdrew  their  forces  into 
Peloponnesus.    A  peace  with  Megara  seems  to  have 
followed*. 

The  death  of  Codrus,  while  it  thus  fortunately 
delivered  Athens  from  the  dangers  of  forein  war, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  internal  sedition,  threat- 
Paunn.  ening  nearly  equal  evils.  Medon,  eldest  son  of  Co- 
1. 7.  c.  2.  jj^g^  .^^^Q^  i^ime :  and  bodily  ability  still  held  that 
high  rank  in  popular  estimation,  that  his  younger 
brother  made  advantage  of  this  defect  to  dispute  the 
succession  with  him.  Each  found  strong  support : 
but  the  contention  brought  forward  a  third  party  still 
stronger,  which  was  for  excluding  both,  declaring 

'  The  spot  where  Codros  fell  was  preserred  in  meipory,  or 
pretended  to  be  preserved,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  shown 
near  the  altar  of  the  Muses  on  the  bank  of  the  Ilissas,  opposite 
to  the  temple  of  Diana  Agrotera,  whose  rains  yet  remain  on 
the  other  bank.  Pausan.  1.  1.  c.  19.  Sir  George  Wheler's 
Journey  into  Greece,  and  Stuart^s  Antiquities  of  Athens. 
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tliey  would  have  no  king  but  Jupiter.  .  The  most    scct. 
fatal  consequences,  were  to  be  apprehended,  when  ,,^4^ 
fortunately  a  declaration  of  the  Delphian  oracle  was  Schoi.  in 
procured  in  favor  of  Medon,  and  the  business  was  Nub.^^  ' 
amicably  acconunodated*    It  was  determined  that, 
after  Codrus,  who  had  merited  so  singularly  of  his 
country,  none  ought  to  be  honored  with  a  title  of 
which  it  was  impossible  for  any  living  man  to  be 
comparatively  worthy :  that,  however,  Medon  should 
be  first  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth,  with  the 
title  of  Archon,  chief,  or  prince ;  and  that  this  honor 
should  remain  hereditary  in  his  family ;  but  that  the 
Archon  should  be  accountable  to  the  assembly  of 
the  people  for  due  administration  of  his  high  office. 
And  as  Attica  then,  through  the  multitude  of  refu* 
gees,  overabounded  with  inhabitants,  it  was  agreed  Herodot. 
that  a  colony  should  be  sent  to  Asia  Mincnr,  of  which  sMb.'iV' 
Androclus  and  Neleus,  younger  sons  of  Codrus,  i4.p.632, 
should  be  leaders.     Thus  was  internal  quiet  restored  64o! 
to  Athens  as  happily  as  external  peace.    The  rest-  f,*7*^i. 
less  spirits  mostly  joined  in  the  migration  :  the  storm 
of  contending  factions  dispersed ;  and  the  aflfairs  of 
the  commonwealth  flowed  so  smoothly  for  some  ge- 
naradons  after,  that  no  materials  for  history  remain.    . 


SECTION  II. 

Grecian  Uandt  :  JEolie  and  Ionic  Migratiom  :  Orecian  Coloniet  in  Jina 
Minor^  Thrace^  Cyprus^  Africa^  SieUy^  and  Italy. 

While  Athens  thus  was  injoying  repose,  and  the    sect. 
ambition  of  Lacedsemon  was  yet  confined  within  the  ^^I^ 
narrow  bounds  of  Peloponnesus,  the  theater  of  Gre- 
cian action,  or,  we  may  say,  Greece  itself,  was  ex- 
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CHAP,    panding  very  greatly,  through  those  numerous  colo* 
^^^JJ^;^  nies  which  were  poured  forth  m  every  directioiK 
Of  the  Grecian  ilands,  Crete  almost  alone  has  oc- 
curred hitherto  as  an  object  of  hbtory.    The  others 
of  the  ^gean  sea  were  antiently  held,  and  perhaps 
Thacyd.    Originally,  some  by  Phenicians,  but  most  by  ^e  peo- 
&8*/*  ^'    P^^  called  Leleges,  a  branch,  apparently,  of  the  Pe- 
?i"*^i7i  ^^8^^^  hord,  who,  as  well  as  the  Phenicians,  exer- 
strab.  ].  '  cised  continual  piracy.    Minos  king  of  Crete  expel- 
Ai^uJ^  led  both,  and  planted  colonies  of  his  own  people  in 
p.  661.      their  room.     Afterward  the  power  of  the  Cretan 
kings  decaying,  some  of  those  ilands  became  inde- 
pendent, and  others  were  variously  subjected.     £u- 
boea,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in  the  Gre- 
cian seas,  never  probably  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Cretan  kings,  and  indeed  was  scarcely  in  the 
circumstances  of  an  iland ;  being  separated  from  the 
coast  of  B(£otia  by  a  channel  so  narrow  and  shallow 
that  it  is  in  effect  an  adjoining  peninsula.    While 
the  Ionic  Pelasgians  of  Attica  spred  southward  into 
Peloponnesus,  they  had  also  extended  their  settle- 
ments northward  into  this  iland,  where  Chalcis  and 
strab.  1.     Eretria  are  said  to  have  been  Athenian  colonies  be- 
448?'  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^  Trojan  war.    Those  two  cities,  tho  distinct 
governments,  yet  maintained  such  close  alliance  as 
to  form  almost  one  state,  and  became  very  florishing. 
They  held  the  neighboring  ilands  of  Andros,  Te- 
nos,  and  Ceos  in  subjection :  they  extended  the 
Grecian  name  northward  by  planting  the  peninsulas 
of  Pallene  and  Athos,  together  with  the  territory 
around  Olynthus  on  the  confines  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia ;  and  they  established  colonies  in  Italy 
and  Sicily. 
Wood  on        It  has  been  supposed  by  sojne  authors,  but  ap- 
^^^^'     parently  without  good  grounds,  that,  before  the 
Trojan  war,  migrations  had  been  made  from  Greece 
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to  Asia  Minor.    We  have  seen  that  the  earliest 
known  people  of  the  western  parts  of  that  country 
differed  little  in  origin  or  in  langus^e  from  the  in-  Chap.  i. 
habitants  of  Greece  ;  and  some  of  the  towns  on  the  ^  Hist 
coast  were  held  by  people  so  imquestionably  Gre- 
cian, at  so  early  a  period,  that  the  antiquarians  of 
aftertimes,  unwilling  to  allow  anything  to  be  Greek 
that  did  not  originate  frt>m  Greece,  were  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  their  establishment    Miletus,  men- 
tioned by  Homer  in  his  catalogue,  and  Teos,  and 
Smyrna,  are  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  Grecian  strabo^  i. 
towns  before  the  Trojan  war.     But  the  great  -^olic  l^'^''^' 
and  Ionic  migrations  made  a  complete  revolution  in  634. 
the  state  of  that  fine  country,  and  gave  it  almost  in-  i.  7.  c.  •• 
tirely  a  new  people.     Of  those  extraordinary  and 
important  events,  no  antient  author  having  left  any 
complete  account,  it  must  be  endevored  to  connect 
the  scattered  information  remaining  from  writers  of 
best  authority,  among  whom  Strabo  will  be  our  prui- 
cipal  guide. 

Not  the  prosperity,  not  the  policy,  but  the  trou- 
bles and  misfortunes  of  the  country  gave  origin  to 
the  principal  colonies  from  Greece.    .The  iEoLic  strabo,  1. 
MIGRATION  was  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  1 '  fi,  p.  * 
ccmquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heracleids.     Pen-  f^^^ 
thilus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Orestes,  took  refuge  upon  682. 
that  occasion  in  Euboea,  whither  multitudes  of  Pe-  1.  sTcTi. 
loponnesians  followed.      Many  found  setdements 
there  ;  but  the  larger  number,  joined  by  a  powerful 
body  of  Bc&otians,  passed  with  their  prince   into 
Thrace.     He  dying,  his  son  Echelatus  led  the  colo- 
ny across  the  Hellespont,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Troy ;  putting  then,  it  is  supposed,  a  final  period  ^ 
to  that  unfortunate  city,  and  to  the  name  of  its  peo-  Homer. 
pie.     In  the  mean  time  Cleues  and  Malaiis,  also  of  «    y^   , 
the  race  of  Agamemnon,  had  assembled  a  number  13.  p.  5^. 
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CHAP.    (^  Pelopoimesiaii  fugitives  on  Mount  Ptuicius  in 
^*       Locris,  near  Thermopylae ;  and,  passing  thence  to 


str&bo,  L   Asia  Minor,  founded  the  town  of  Cuma.    Thus  the 
Isk?**       whole  coast,  from  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis  to  the 
river  Hermus,  toge^er  with  the  iland  <rf  Lesbos» 
conquered  by  Grais  son  of  Echelatus,  became  set- 
tled by  Peloponnesians  and  Boeotians,  and  received 
the  name  of  .£olis  or  ^olia.    How  long  the  mo- 
narchy was  mamtained  we  find  no  information. 
Very  early  however  the  .£olian  towns  appear  to 
have  become,  like  those  of  the  mother-country,  sepa- 
rate republics.    An  assembly  at  Cuma  for  a  com- 
mon sacrifice,  but,  as  far  as  appears,  without  any 
professed  political  object,  assisted  to  support  some 
Herod.  I.    little  connection  between  the  ^olian  cities. 
&  167.^^'       ^^^  great  Ionic  migration  took  place  somewhat 
later,  but  produced  colonies  yet  more  floiishing. 
1.  9.  c.  97.  I^  ^^^^  ^^^  from,  Athens  by  Androclus  and  Neleus, 
1^*^632  y^^'^S^^  ^^^  ^f  Codrus,  upon  the  occasion,  already 
633.       *  mentioned,  of  the  determination  of  the  succession 
1.16.0^49.  to  the  archonship  in  favor  of  Medon.     A  great 
f  7*^2     inultitude  followed  :  many  Athenians,  and  almost 
iEUan.  '    all   the  Ionian  and  Messenian  families  which  the 
1.8^0.6/  Dorian  conquest  had  driven  for  refuge  to  Athens. 
They  seized  the  finest  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  finest*country 
•  under  the  most  favorable  climate  in  the  world ;  ex- 

M.c.  m.  tending  from  the  river  Hermus  southward  to  the 
headland  of  Posideion,  and  including  the  ilands  of 
Chios  and  Samos.  The  Carian  inhabitants  were 
expelled,  the  Grecian  were  associated ;  and  twelve 
cities  were  founded,  which  became  all  very  consi- 
derable :  Ephesus,  Miletus,  Myus,  Lebedos,  Colo- 
phon, Prien«,  Teos,  ErythrsB,  Phocaea,  Clazomen©, 
Chios,  and  Samos ;  to  which  was  afterward  added 
Smyrna,  acquired  from  the  iSolians.    Androclus 
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fixed  hit  residtnce  at  f^hMos*  Nelemat  Mifetus.    sect. 
TTie  authority  of  the  former  is  said,  by  Strabo,  to  ^^^^ 
have  extended  over  aH  the  settlements.    But  mo- 
nareiMd  was  early  superseded  by  lepoblican  gavem- 
ment,  wHh  iht  claim  of  separate  sovereinty  for 
every  mnnidpal  adminisdration.     A  confederacy, 
haiv«i«r,   apparently  better   esiaUUied  than  the 
Aolkn,  eemiected  the  Ionian  cities,  with  a  regular 
general  comicii  called  PanhmioD,  or  the  Panionian  ^^^^  , 
Synod*     Its  sessions  were^riginaUy  held  in  a  desert  i-  c.  i43, 
spot  of  tiie  promontory  cMf  Mycale,  and  Neptmie  stnaxsi. 
was  Ae  dclfty  lo  whom  it  addressed  sacrifices  and  ^{J^fi^ 
looked  for  protectiiMi.    Afterward,  among  the  wars  i&c49. 
of  Ae  cotmtry,  a  situation  in  readier  reach  of  human 
help  being  found  requisite,  a  place  was  chosen,  still 
not  within  the  walls  of  a  town,  bot  near  Ephesus^ 
The  territory  thus  acquircd  on  the  continent  of  Asia 
Minor,  scarcely  anjrwhere  perhaps  extending  forty 
ndles  from  the  coast  up  the  country,  was,.howeTer, 
in  length  from  the  north  of  ^fiolis  to  the  south  of 
Ionia,  near  four  hundred. 

Stfll  the  Greeks  acquired  settlements  southward 
of  this  tract,  within  the  bounds  of  that  comer  of 
Asia  which  the   great  migrations  had  left  to  the 
Caiians,  genuine  descendants  of  the  Leleges,  and  Herodot 
wlncfa^retained  the  name  of  Caria.    Here  the  Tree-  }'Vc.^w. 
zenians  founded  Haiicamassus,  which  became  much 
mcHre  considerable  than  the  parent-city.     The  adja-  strabo,  i. 
cent  iknd  of  Rhodes  had  been  very  early  occupied  ^^'  ^'^^^' 
by  people  of  Grecian  race,  somt  from  Crete,  it 
is  said,  some  from  Thessaly :  and  Homer  relates, 
that  Tlepolemus,  son  of  Hercules,  carried  a  colony  i-  i4.p. 
thither  from  Argos,  and  afterward  joined  in  the  ex-  niad.  i. 
pedition  against  Troy*     The  great  poet  celebrates  ^*  ^-  ^''^^• 
the  power  and  wealth  of  Rhodes.    In  his  time  it 
was  divided  between  three  independent  states^  which 
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were  not  tin  some  centtiries  after  united,  idien  the 
city  of  Rhodes  was  bttik,  in  a  very  advantageous 
s^bo,      situation,  for  a  common  capital  of  the  iland*     A 
662. 'ess.   happy  system  of  government  prevailed:  people  of 
higher  rank  alone  directed  public  affidrs,  but  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  welfiffe  and  security  of  ali^ 
Hence  Rhodes  long  florished  in  oommeroe,  arts,  and 
arms,  and  extended  its  dominion  over  a  considera- 
Ue  territory  upon  the  neighboring  continent.     The 
Herodot.    Halicamassians,  on  the  contrary,  held  Cos,  with 
1.7.  c.  99.  g^jjj^^  smaller  ilands,  in  subjection.    Other  towns, 
g^^      on  the  continent  and  in  the  ihuid  were  founded  by 
utant      colonies  from  Megara.     The  Carian  colonies  in  ge- 
neral boasted  the   Doriak  name.     Their  people, 
like  the  i£olian  and  lonians,  held  meetings  for  com- 
mon sacrifice,  for  which  the  promontory  of  Triopium 
was  the  chosen  place ;  but  their  polttiod  connection, 
like  that  of  the  iEoHans,  was  very  imperfect 

The  northern  coast  of  the  ^gean  sea  was  not 
successfully  and  permanently  settled  by  people  from 
Greece  so  early  as  the  eastern.  It  was,  however, 
still  an  early  period  when,  beside  the  acquisitions 
already  mentioned  of  the  Eubosans,  all  the  best  situ* 
Herodot.  atious  on  the  Thraciak  coast  of  the  ^g^n,  and 
fcMc  12*  ^^  *^^  shores  of  the  Pnopoirris,  were  possessed 
by  Greeks,  and  some  establishments  were  made  fiur 
in  the  Euxine  sea.  Macedokia,  occupied  by  a  colo- 
ny firom  Argos,  under  a  leader  of  the  family  of  Te* 
menus  the  Heracleid,  will  require  its  own  history. 

But  these  were  not  the  most  distant,  or  the  most 
extraordinary  of  the  Grecian  acquisitions  in  those 
remote  ages.     Poetical  tradition  says,  and  the  most 

^  Strabo  is  WMpa  in  eulogy  of  the  Rbodian  government : 
OavfMtfi)  4  a)vofjiia,  he  Baj8.  But  his  phrase  to  express  its  cha- 
racter is  particularly  remarkable  :  Ay^itAxviSsTg  6*  f  Jtfiv  hi  To^mi, 
SMurrfp  k  ii)fi«xpairoufMvoi.     1.  14.  p.  662. 
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jiidicioiis  Grecian  ^writers  adc^ted  the  report,  thkt,    sect. 
shcHtly  after  the  Trojw  war,  Teucer,  son  of  Tela-  .^^^^^.^ 
mon,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated  Ajax,  leading  a  Pindar. 
colony  from  the  little  iland  of  Salamis  on  the.  coast  isocrkt. 
of  Attica,  founded  the  city  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  ^^^'.i. 
I^ueationably  Cyprus  was  very  early  settled  by  jj^^^ig- 
Greeks.    It  had  still  earlier  ^been  occupied  by  the     '^' 
Fhenicians  ;  frcHn  whom  it  derived*  that  worship  <^  uend.  i. 
the  goddeas  Venus,  originally  a  Syrian  goddess^  for  ^  c.  los. 
which  it  became  early  and  continued  l<Mig  remarka*  odjis.'!. 
hie.    Cyprus  was  then  wooded  like  the  uncleared  Itnbff i.' 
parts  of  America. — The  Phenicians  therefore,  who,  i4.p.6a4. 
through  their  superiority  in  arts .  and  manufiictures, 
found  more  immediate  profit  in  tradmg  to  inhabited 
countries  than  in  planting  the  iminhabited,  seem  not 
to  have  been  averse  to  the  establishment  of  Greek 
adventurers  there*    On  the  contrary,  the  over-abun- 
dance of  wood  and  the  consequent  'scarct^  of  peo- 
ple were  esteemed  such  inconveniencies,  and  the 
value  of  soil  covered  with  wood  was  so  trifling,  that 
it  was  long  customary  tp  give  lands  to  any  who 
would  dear  than..    Colony  therefore  followed  colo- 
ny, fiom  Laconia,  from  Argos,  from  Athens,  and 
soBie  other  parts.    Thus,  in  time,  Cyprus  became 
eon^etely  a  Grecian  iland ;  and,  from  being  an 
object'for  nothing  but  its  ship-timber  and  its  cop- 
per-mines, was  made  a  rich  and  populous  coimtry, 
fruitful  in  com,  and  famous  for  the  excellence  and 
abundance  ^  its  wines  and  oil.    It  was,  however, 
in  early  times,  divided  into  too  many  litde  states  8trabo,i. 
for  any  one  to  become  considerable  ;  and  these  fell  ^^p-,*®^- 
mofidy  under  that  reprobated  sort  of  monarchy  which 
the  Greeks  denominated  tyranny^. 

^  KmrdL  iroXsic  kupomuvlo  U  Ki^rpioi.     Strab.  p.  684. 
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CHAP.       Among  die  most  soi^eTn  of  that  chnter  of  Iktie 
s^^Z^  ihmds  in  the  i£gian  sea,  called  the  Cydadea^  is 
?^'^'47    Thera,  planted  at  an  early  period  by  a  opkmy  from 
155.'      *  Lacedaemon.   This  litde  iland  also  sent  out  its  cob- 
10*^448.  ^7  •  A^  ^ity  ^f  Cyrene  m  Africa  originated  thence; 
^  n.p.  and  through  die  excellence  of  its  soil,  the  opportu- 
01/37. 3.  nity  of  extending  its  territory,  the  convenience  of  its 
6S0  %     situation  for  commerce,  and  the  advantage  of  its  cli- 
and  B.     mate  for  productions  valuable  in  exchange,  Cyrene 
rose  to  an  importance  impossible  for  the  mother- 
country  ever  to  attain.    Its  horses,  of  Arabian  breed, 
by  dieir  victories  on  the  course  of  Oiympia,  procur- 
ed celebrity  to  their  owners  and  dieir  country  fhom 
p"*^"4  Mr  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Pindar ;  whose  exunt  works  bear  tesii- 
6.^&*9.'    mony  to  the  eariy  wealth  of  Cyrene,  and  to  the 
largeness  o(  the  towns  that  arose  irom  it  over  thtt 
part  of  Africa  which  acquired  the  name  oS  the  Cy- 
renaic.    Barca,  afterwanl  called  Ptolema'is,  became 
eariy  a  considerable  independent  commonwealtlu 

Tlius  great  and  thus  widely  spred  were  the  eariy 
Grecian  colonies  eastward,  northward,  and  south* 
ward ;  and  yet  they  were  exceeded,  in  historical  im- 
portance at  least,  by  those  planted  toward  the  west. 
6!^!«67!  ^^^^Y  *"d  Sicily  were,  in  Homer*s  time,  scarcely 
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known  but  by  name.  They  were  regions  of  imap- 
nary  monsters  and  real  savages ;  and  the  great  poet 
has  described  these  as  accurately,  as  he  has  painted 
odyiiee,^  thosc  fancifuUy.  *  Neither  plowing  nor  sowing,'  he 
says,  *  they  feed  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of 

*  the  soil.    They  have  no  assemblies  for  public  de- 

*  bate ;  no  magistrates  to  inf<n-ce  laws  ;  no  common 

*  concerns  of  any  kind :  but  they  dwell  in  caverns 

*  on  mountain-tops ;  and  every  one  is  magistrate  and 

*  lawgiver  to  his  own  family.'  The  calamities  and 
various  confusion  insuing  from  the  Trojan  war  arc 
said  to  have  occasioned  the  first  Grecian  migrations 
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to  ^aox  Gomstries:  which appevs  highly  pcobdUe, 
tho  we  should  not  mplicidy  bdieve  the  tnditioitf 
which  name  the  leaders  and  the  spots  on  which  they 
seTcnlly  settled.  Bat  while  we  doubt  whether  Dio-  strab. 
med^  after  having  established  colonies  of  his  follow-  ^m?'^^' 
era  in  Arpi,  Canusimmy  and  Sipontum  in  ApnUa,  ^"j^-  ^^- 
realljr  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  stmboj 
gulph,  and  became  master  of  the  country  about  the  i^s!^.ku. 
mouth  of  the  Po ;  whether  Pisa  in  Tuscany  was  ^.p-  ^• 
built  by  those  Pelc^nnesian  Pisasans  who  had  fol-  i.^*.  t.°* 
lowed  Nestor  to  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and  whether,  as  g^^^^ , 
report  says,  at  a  stitt  earlier  day,  the  Arcadian  Evan-  ^-.p-  ^• 
der  founded  that  village  on  the  bai^  of  the  Tiber,  i.  sfr.  51'. 
i!i4iich  afterward  became  Rome ;  still  we  learn  with  ^^^*  ^^' 
imquestionable  certainty  that,  if  these  were  not  facts, 
yet  Greckm  colomes  were  settled  in  various  parts  of 
Italy  at  a  very  early  period :  so  early,  that  tho  we 
can  trace  them  very  high,  yet  their' origin  lies  be- 
yond all  investigation.    The  reputati<»i  was  hence  stmbo,  1. 
acquired  by  Cuma,  on  the  Campanian  coas^  of  be-  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
ing  the  ddest  of  all  the  Grecian  towns  both  in  Italy 
and  l^ily ;  because  it  could  with  the  greatest  cer* 
tahatf  refer  its  foundation  to  the  remotest  era<    It 
was  a  cokmy  led  by  Megasthenes  and  Hippocles  ibid. 
firom  Chadcis  and  Cuma  in  Eubcea,  not  a  great  while, 
according  to  Velleius  Patercultis,  after  the  founding  vei.  Pa- 
of  those  towns  by  the  Athenians.    The  Campanian  ^^[  *•  ^• 
Coma  prospered  and  sent  out  its  Own  colonies :  Na- 
ples is  among  its  oS8|»ing* 

One  florishiog  settlement  in  that  inviting  country 
would  incourage  father  adventures.  The  Chalci- 
dians  of  Eubcea,  we  are  told,  finding,  at  a  following  strabo,i. 
period,  their  population  too  great  for  their  territory,  ®'  p*  ^''' 
consulted  the  Delphian  oracle.  The  Pythoness  di- 
rected them  to  decimate  their  whole  people,  and 
send  a  ten&  to  found  a  cotony.    It  happened  that 
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CHAP,    some  of  the  principal  Messenians,  of  those  who  had 
^'      fled  their  country  after  the  first  wwr  with  Laoedae- 


mon»  were  at  the  same  time  at  Delphi  to  ask  advice 
of  the  god.  The  managers  of  the  oracle  command- 
ed  them  to  join  in  the  adventure  with  the  decimated 
Chalddians.  Both  parties  were  pleased  with  the 
order;  and  chusing  for  their  leader  a  Messenian  of 
the  Heracleid  family^  they  founded  Rhegiqm  on  ^e 
southern  point  of  Italy,  which  becamie  a  flonstung 

strab.  1. 6.  ^d  powerful  state.  Not  loo^  after,  Tarentum  ms 
founded  by  Lacedsimonians ;  Locri  Epizephyrii,  and 
Medama,  by  Locrians  from  Crissa ;  Scylleticum,  af- 
terward called  Scyllaciumi,  l^  Athenians ;  Crotona, 
and  Sybaris,  from  whose  ruin  rose  Thurium,  by 
Achaians ;  Salentum  and  Brundusium,  by  Cretans. 
Some  of  these  had  many  inferior  towns  within  their 
territor}^ :  and  in  the  end  full  half  the  coast  of  Italy 
came  into  the  possession  of  Greeks. 

While  the  coasts  of  Italy  thus  became  Grecian 
ground,  settlements  were  made  with  equal  or  supe- 

Thweyd.  rior  success  in  Sicily.  Thucydides  informs  us  that 
the  name  by  which  that  il;md  first  became  inown  to 
the  Greeks,  was  Trinacria ;  and  that  the  first  inha- 
bitants, concerning  whom  any  tradition  reached 
them,  were  the  Cyclopes  and  Lcestrigons;  whose 
history,  however,  with  his  usual  judgement,  he  pro- 
fesses to  leave  to  the  poets.  The  Sicans,  from 
whom  it  acquired  the  name  of  Sicania,  he  supposes 
to  have  passed  from  Spain ;  driven  from  their  settle- 
ments there  by  the  Lygurians.  Afterward  the  Si- 
eels,  forced  by,  similar  violence  irom  their  native 
Italy,  wrested  from  the  Sicans  the  greatest  and  best 
part  of  the  iland,  and  fixed  upon  it  that  name  which 
it  still  retains.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Phc^ni- 
cians  had  established,  in  some  of  the  most  secure 
situations  around  the  coast,  not  colonies,  but  fecto- 
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lies,  fbr  the  meer  purposes  of  trade ;  and  probably    sect. 
less  the  tininfluenced  violence  of  the  barbarous  na-  .^^^F^ 
tives,  than  PhehkSte  policy  directing  that  violence,  Thucyd. 
has  given  occasion  to  those  reports,  so  much  culti-  '  '^'^' 
vated  by  the  poets,  of  giants  and  monsters  peculiar 
to  Sicily.    No  Grecian  trader  dared  venture  thither :  ^*^^*- 
but  some  Phocian  soldiers,  in  returning  from  the    '  ^* 
siege  of  Troy,  being  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to 
die  coast  of  Africa,  and  unable,  in  the  imperfection 
of  navigation,  thence  directly  to  reach  Greece,  cross- 
ed to  the  Sicilian  coast.    It  happened  that  there  they 
fcB  in  with  some  Trojans,  who,  after  Ac  Overthrow  Thucyd. 
of  their  city,  had  wandered  thus  for- in  quest  of -a  stnlbo^L 
settlement     BrotheAood  in  distress  united  them ;  J- p^-  ^^• 
they  found  means  to  make  alliance  with  the  Sicans  Nic.  iut! 
in  Ae  western  part  of  the  iland ;  and,  establishing 
themselves  there,  TVojans,  Greeks,  and  Sicans,  form- 
ed together  a  new  people,  who  acquired  the  new 
name  of  Elymians.     The  strong  holds  of  Eryx  and 
Egcsta,  called  by  the  Romans  Segesta,  became  their 
principal  towns. 

It  was,  according  to  Ephorus,  as  he  is  quoted  by 
Strabo,  in  the  next  age,  or  generation,  after  this  strabo,!. 
event,  that  Theocles  or  Thucles,  an  Athenian,  be-  **  ^*  *^^' 
ing  driven,  also  by  stress  of  weather,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  iland,  had  opportunity  to  observe  how 
little  formidable  the  barbarous  inhabitants  in  that 
part  really  were,  as  well  as  how  inviting  the  soil  and 
climate.     On  his  return  he  endevored  to  procure  Thucyd. 
the  authority  of  the  Athenian  government  for  esta-  g^^^^' 
blishing  a  colony  there;  but,  not  succeeding,  he  utiup. 
went  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  his  proposal  was 
more  favorably  received.  Many  Chalcidians  ingaged 
in  the  adventure.     Thus  incouraged,  many  ftt>m 
other  parts  of  Greece  joined  them ;  and,  under  the 
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conduct  of  ThttcIeS)  they  founded  Naxus,  the  first 
Grecian  town  of  Sicily. 
A  prosperous  beginning  here,  itt  in  Italy,  invited 
Thacyd.    morc  attempts.    It  was,  according  to  Thucydides, 

"b"^.'     ^  ^  ^T  ^^^^  y®*"*  ^^^  *^  founding  of  Naxus, 
about     ^t  Archias,  a  Corinthian,  of  Heradeid  race,  led  a 
660.  N.    colony  to  Sicily.    To  the  southward  <rf  Naxus,  but 
B.  C.      still  on  the  eastern  coast,  he  found  a  territory  of  un- 
732.  B.     common  fertility,  with  a  harbor  singdariy  safe  and 
strabo,!.   ^^ommodions.    Within  the  harbor,  and  barely  de- 
6.p.s70.  tached  firom  the  shore,  was  an  iland,  about  two 
burners     milcs  hi  circumfcTence,  plentifuUy  watered  by  diat 
Ikny^r^  remarkable  fimntain,  which,  through  the  poe^  daef- 
2.  p.  927.  ly,  has  acquired  renown  1^  the  name  of  Arethusa. 
Eidyu.s.   From  this  advantageous  post  he  expelled  the  Sicds, 
and  founded  there  the  city  which  became  the  great 
and  celebi^ted  S3nracuse.    Meanwhile  Naxus  so  in- 
creased and  ftorished,  that,  in  the  sixth  year  only 
from  its  foundation,  its  people,  still  under  the  con- 
duct of  Thucles,  driving  the  Sicds  before  them, 
founded  first  Leontini,  and  soon  after  Catana.  About 
the  same  tinve  a  new  colony  from  Megara,  under 
Lamis,  founded  the  HyUsean  Megara.     It  vraa  not 
Thucyd.    till  above  forty  years  after,  that  any  settlement  was 
K  6.  c.  4.  attempted  on  the  southern  coast,  when  a  united  co- 
lony of  Rhodians  and  Cretans  founded  Gela*    But 
the  superiority  of  the  Greek  nation  in  Sicily  was 
already  decided;  and  Tauromenium,  Selinus,  Hi- 
mera,  Acrae,  Casmenae,  Camarina,  Acragas,  called 
by  the  Romans  Arigentum,  and  Zancle,  afterward 
named  Messena,  became  considerable  cities,  mostly 
colonies  from  those  before  founded  in  that  iland,  or 
strabo,  1.  in  Italy*    The  interior  of  both  countries  remained 
6.  p.  270.  ^^  ^^  former  race  of  inhabitants. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  die  Greeks  seem  ne- 
ver to  have  coveted  inland  territories :  their  active 
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temper  led  tliem  always  to  maritime  situations ;  and    sect. 

if  driven  from  these,  they  sought  still  others  of  the  ^^^Jl^/ 

same  kind,  however  remote  from  their  native  coun- 

tiy,  rather  than  be  excluded  from  the  means  which 

the  sea  affords  for  communication  with  all  the  world. 

Accordingly  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  (whose 

possessions  were  so  extended  as  to  acquire  the  name 

of  Great  Greece)  and  not  less  the  African  colonies, 

maintained  constant  intercourse  with  the  country  of 

their  fwefathers :  particularly  they  frequented  the 

Oljrmpian  games,  the  great  meeting  for  all  people  of 

Grecian  race.     Still  greater  advantages  perhaps  were  Pindar. 

derived  from  the  yet  more  intimate  communication  J^a^ilfs. 

maintained  by  some  of  them  with  the  Asiatic  colo-  ^^i-  ^*  ^ 

.  •  si- 

llies :  for  there  Grecian  art  and  science  first  rose  to 

splendor :   there  Grecian  philosophy  had  its  birth,  strabo,  i. 
and  from  the  iland  of  Samos  on  the  Asiatic  coast  ^  p*  ^^ 
the  great  Pythagcuras  came  and  settled  at  Crotona  in 
Italy.    Thus  the  colonies  in  general  advanced  near- 
ly equally  in  improvements  of  art,  science,  and  civi- 
lization, and  sometimes  went  even  before  the  mo- 
ther-country.   The  first  system  of  laws  committed 
to  writing  among  the  Greeks,  according  to  Strabo^  i.  6.  p. 
was  the  celebrated  code  of  the  Epizephyrian  Lo- 
crians,  composed  by  Zaleucus;  and  scarcely  any 
had  greater  fame,  none  was  more  extensively  adopt-  ^^!^^ 
ed,  than  that  of  the  Catanian  lawgiver  Charondas.  2.c.\i. 
The  political  institutions  of  Zaleucus,  were,  accord- 
ing to  Ephorus,  as  he  is  cited  by  Strabo,  principally  strabo,  i. 
taken  from  those  of  Crete  and  Lacedaemon ;   the     '  ^' 
criminal  law  from  the  practice  of  the  court  of  Areio- 
pagus  at  Athens.    It  is  said  to  have  had  the  merit  i.6.p;360. 
of  being  the  first  among  the  Greeks  that  secured  the 
accused  against  the  arbitrary  authority  of  judges,  by 
stating  the  penalty  for  every  transgression  ;  and  his 
system  altogether  was  admired  for  the  general  easi- 
voL.  I.  43 
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CHAP,    ness  of  its  application,  upon  liberal  principles,  to  all 
^^^^J^;^^^  possible  occurrences.     His  religious  and  moral  pre- 
Diod.  Sic.  cepts,  always  an   essential  part  of  the  system  of 
so.  24.'     every  early  lawgiver,  if  we  might  give  any  credit  to 
the  disputed  account  of  Diodorus,  had  very  supe- 
rior merit*. 

Few  of  the  Grecian  colonies  were  founded  with 
any  view  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  mothe^ 
^*'*"*^  country.     Often  the  leaders  were  no  more  than 
Herodot    pirates,  not  unlike  the  buccaneers  of  modem  times. 
1. 6.  c.  1  .  Q^^  savage  coast  they  seized  a  convenient  port,  set 
slaves  to  cultivate  the  adjoining  lands,  and  them- 
strabo,  1.    selves  continued  their  cruises.     When  a  state  by  a 
Piat^d^'    public  act  sent  out  a  colony,  the  purpose  was  gene- 
Let;.  1. 5.    rally  no  more  than  to  deliver  itself  from  numbers  too 
^acjd.     great  for  its  territory,  or  from  factious  men,  whose 
L 1.  c  38.  means  of  power  at  home  were  unequal  to  Aeir  am- 
bition.   Corinth,  however,  eariy,  and  in  later  times 
Athens,  had  sometimes  farther  views.     Possessbg 
naval  force,  they  could  give  protection  and  exact 
obedience ;  of  which  the  Grecian  commonwealths  in 
general  could  do  neidien     For  the  most  part,  there- 
fore, in  the  colonies,  as  in  Greece  itself,  every  consi- 
derable town  claimed  to  be  an  independent  state ; 
and,  unless  oppressed  by  a  powerful  neighbor,  main- 
tained itself  by  its  own  strength  and  its  alliances. 

^  The  age  of  theBe  lawgivers  is  very  UDcertain.  Aristotle 
mentions  it  as  reported  that  Charondas  was  fellow-dlsciple  of 
the  Spartan  lawgiver  Lycnrgos,  under  the  Cretan  Thales,  and 
that  Zaleucos  studied  under  Charondas.  Polit.  1.  2.  c.  12. 
The  inaccurate  Diodorus,  on  the  contrary,  without  hesitation, 
makes  Charondas  cotemporary  with  Pericles.  It  seems  never- 
theless unlikely  th^t  bis.  age  was  so  remote  as  Aristotle's  report 
would  make  it.  His  reputation  however  was  such  among  the 
Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks,  that  Plato  does  not  scruple  to  rank 
him  with  Solon  :  Xap6v^v  ^ih  yap  IraXfa  koJ  SixsXi'o,  tai  ijiui 
XoXwva  (vofM^«7i]y  el^ct^ov  yeywivcu  na)  ^dpoig  wf^ipc/vflii  aMrw.) 
Plat,  de  Rep.  1.  10.  p.  599.  t.  2. 
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HUtwy  of  Athens^  from  the  Abolition  of  Royalty  to  the  LegitlaHon  of 

Solon. 

•Having  thus  briefly  surveyed  the  extensive  and  sbxjt. 
important  acquisitions  of  the  Greek  nation  in  various  ^^^v^ 
forein  parts,  we  return  to  Athens.  We  have  here- 
tofore had  occasion  to  observe  that  all  the  tradidons 
of  the  Greeks,  concerning  the  early  history  of  their 
countiy,  bear  strong  marks,  if  not  of  accuracy,  yet 
at  least  of  honesty.  Even  those  ages  distinguished 
by  the  epithets  poetical,  fabulous,  and  heroic,  are 
far  firom  abounding  with  matter  of  flattery  to  the 
Greek  nation.  Homer's  perfect  impartiality  is  per- 
haps among  the  greatest  wonders  of  his  works ;  and 
firom  the  period  when  his  history  ceases,  to  that  in 
which  the  first  prose  historians  lived,  a  space  of  at 
least  ^wo  centuries  and  a  half,  we  find  absolutely  no- 
thing of  what  the  character  of  vanity,  so  liberally  at- 
tributed to  the  Greek  nati(Hi,  might  lead  vis  to  ex- 
pect. It  is  an  observation  of  Sallust,  that  the  actions 
of  the  Athenians,  really  great,  nevertheless  owe 
their  superior  reputation  much  to  the  superior  man- 
ner in  which  their  historians  have  related  them. 
But  those  celebrated  actions  of  the  Adienians  did  not 
begin  till  the  eyes  of  many  inlightened  and  jealous 
people  were  upon  them.  That  remote  period  of 
their  history  where  invention,  secure  from  convic- 
tion, might  riot  in  flattery,  is  remarkably  barren  of 
circumstances  flattering  to  the  nation.  Cecrops, 
their  first  hero,  was  no  Athenian ;  even  their  favor- 
ite Theseus  was  not  bom  in  their  country :  Codrus 
was  a  Peloponnesian ;  and,  with  Codrus,  heroism  iii 
the  antient  style  ended.    Here  appears  a  striking 
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diffinence  between  the  histories  of  Greece  and  of 
Rome.  The  first  accounts  of  Greece  present  us 
with  a  people  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  other 
known  countries,  looking  up  with  reverence  to  any 
strangers  who  would  do  them  the  honor  to  come 
among  them.  After  the  times  of  the  hydras,  chi- 
meras, flying  horses,  sea-monsters,  and  other  mytho- 
lo^cal  extravagancies,  the  hero  whose  actions  remain 
recorded  as  most  extraordinary,  is  Aristomenes; 
whose  memory  was  cherished  as  the  solace  of  an 
unfortunate  people,  while  their  conquerors,  become 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Greeks,  have  attributed  no 
remarkable  celebrity  to  any  of  their  great  men  of 
the  same  age  ;  but  have  left  unquestionable  victo- 
ries to  speak  for  themselves  by  their  effects  only. 
But  the  history  of  Rome,  from  the  establishment  of 
the  consulate,  is  made  up  of  gross  flattery  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  and  to  the  great  families  in  particular,  tiH 
it  became,  in  too  notc^ous  reality,  a  disgrace  to  hu- 
man nature.  I  would  not  depreciate  the  just  merit 
of  the  Romans*  If  we  had  no  history  of  Rome  fipom 
the  time  when  it  was  sacked  by  the  Gauls  to  the 
time  when  it  ruined  Carthage,  still  we  should  be 
certain  that,  in  that  interval,  it  must  have  produced 
not  a  few,  but  a  whole  people  of  great  men.  It  is 
the  history  only,  and  not  the  people  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  that  I  mean  at  present  to  compare.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  modest  veracity  of  the  Attic  histo- 
rians, Athens  is  almost  widiout  histor}'  for  some  ge- 
nerations after  the  death  of  Codrus.  The  few  ob- 
jects occurring  are  not  matter  of  boast.  Twelve  ar- 
chons  are  named,  who  followed  Medon  by  heredita- 
ry succession ;  and  the  vanity  of  aftertimes  has  not 
ascribed  to  any  one  of  them,  or  to  any  one  man  un- 
der their  government,  a  memorable  action  ;  the,  ac- 
cording to  Blair's  chronology,  the  reigns  of  the  thir 
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teen  wtere  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sbtteen  sect. 
years,  from  the  year  before  Christ  one  thousand  and  .^JJ:;^^ 
seventy,  to  the  year  seven  hundred  and  fifty*four. 
Hewton,  who  places  the  death  of  Codnis  only  eight 
hundred  and  four  years  before  Christ,  makes  the  in- 
terval  to  the  death  of  AlcmflK>n,  the  thirteenth  ar« 
chon,  no  more  thsm  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 
It  may  not  be  absolutely  useless  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  barren  list  of  names,  which  the  investi* 
gators  of  Attic  antiquities  have  preserved,  as  of  per- 
sons who,  under  the  title  of  king  or  archon,  reigned 
in  Attica,  from  earliest  tradition  to  this  period.  He 
will  judge  whether  inventive  posterity  has  attribute 
ed  to  them  an  improbable  proportion  of  brilliant 
atchievements.  Ogyges  is  mentioned  as  a  prince 
who  reigned  at  a  time  beyond  connected  tradition4 
After  an  undetermined  interval,  the  next  named  b 
the  Egyptian  Cecrops.  To  him  succeeded  Cranaus, 
Amphictyon,  Erechtheus,  Pandion,  ^geus,  Theseus, 
Menestheus,  Demophoon,  Oxyntes,  Aphidas,  Thy-  . 
moetes,  Melanthus,  Codrus,  Medon,  Acastus,  Ai*- 
chippus,  Thersippus,  Phorbas,  Megacles,  Diognetus, 
Pherecles,  Ariphron,  Thespicus,  Agamestor,  JEb- 
trhylus,  Alcmaeon.  Some  writers  have  supposed  three 
kings  more  between  Amphictyon  and  ^geus;  mak- 
ing a  second  Cecrops,  a  second  Pandion,  and  a  se- 
cond Erechtheus ;  or  calling  the  first  Erichthonius. 
During  the  reigns  of  the  hereditary  archons,  we 
do  not  learn  that  the  Athenians  had  any  transactions 
with  other  people,  unless  from  the  incidental  men- 
tion by  Strabo  of  their  accession  to  the  Calaurean 
league,  of  which  some  account  has  already  been 
given.  The  next  important  occurrence  in  their  his- 
tory is  a  farther  change  in  the  constitution.  On  the  oi.  33. 2. 
death  of  Alcmason,  Charops  was  raised  to  the  ar-  ^^^  ^ 
chonship  upon  condition  of  holding  it  for  ten  years 
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only:  but  the  naked  faot  alone  remains  recorded, 
unimbellished  as  unexplained.    Six  archons  are  said 
to  have  followed  Charops  by  appointment  for  ten 
years.    But,  on  the  expiration  of  the  archonship  of 
Eiyxias,  a  fiuther  and  greater  change  was  made; 
the  duration  of  the  office  was  reduced  to  a  single 
year,  and  its  duties  were  divided  among  nine  per- 
sons.    These  were  appointed  by  lot,  but  out  of  the 
first  order  of  the  state,  the  eupatrids  or  nobles,  only. 
All  bore  the  title  of  Archon,  but  they  differed  in  dig- 
nity and  in  function.     One  principally  represented 
'  the  majesty  of  the  state  :  by  his  name  the  year  of 
his  magistracy  was  distinguished ;  whence  he  was 
sometimes  called  Archon  Eponymus,  but  mort  usu- 
ally he  was  intitled  simply  the  Archon.    The  se- 
cond in  rank  had  the  tide  of  King.     He  was  head 
of  the  religion  of  the  commonwealth,  to  which  fm- 
cipally  the  peculiar  functions  of  his  digni^  related. 
The  Polemarch  was  third ;  and  originally  his  office 
was  what  the  title  imports,  chief  in  military  affiurs. 
The  other  six  archona  had  the  common  tide  of 
Thasmothete :  they  presided  as  judges  in  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  justice,  and  the  six  formed  a  tribunal 
which  had  a  peculiar  jurisdiction.    The  nine  tx^- 
ther  formed  the  council  of  state.    Legislation  re- 
Thacjd.  1.  mained  with  the  assembly  of  the  people ;  but  almost 
1.CW6.   ^^  whole  administration,  political,  military,  judi- 
ciary, and  religious,  was  with  the  archons. 

Farther  than  this  we  are  litUe  exactly  informed 
what  was  yet  the  constitution  of  Athens :  for  writ- 
ing was  hitherto  so  litde  practised  in  Greece,  that 
there  were  no  written  laws.  It  was  therefore  im- 
possible for  improvements  in  legislation,  or  in  the 
forms  of  government,  to  advance  with  any  steddy 
pace,  or,  except  with  such  extraordinary  instituuons 
as  those,  of  Crete  and  Lacedaemon,  to  rest  on  any 
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firm  ground.    The  abolition  of  hereditary  supreme    sect. 
ina^stracy  is  a  measure  not  generally  likely  to  bring  .^JIJ!;^ 
internal  peace  to  a  country;  and  the  Athenian  his- 
tory, during  above  a  century  which,  according  to 
the  lowest  computation,  passed  between  the  appoint^  Newton's 
ment  of  annual  archons  and  the  Persian  invasion,  is  ^**'^***- 
supplied  by  scarcely  anjrthing  but  intestine  troubles. 
Soverein  power  being  open  to  all  the  principal  fa- 
milies, some,  who  could  not  obtain  it  by  legal,  would 
seek  it  by  illegal  means.    Cylon,  a  man  of  a  very  Herodot. 
antient  and  powerful  house*,  ill  bore  the  superiority  i^\f '/j' 
of  the  Alcmseonids,  who  claimed  descent  from  the  i.  c.  126.' 

Pint 

perpetual  archons,  and  the  kings  of  the  Neleid  line,  soion. 
He  had  married  the  daughter  of  Theagenes,  tyrant  f*^**^*|g 
of  Megara ;  he  had  been  victor  in  the  chariot-race 
at  the  Olympian  games  ;  a  circumstance  which  in 
those  days  of  itself  gave  rank  and  reputation,  not 
without  some  opinion  of  peculiar  favor  from  the 
god  of  the  festival ;  and  being  apparently  a  man  of 
much  ambition  and  little  imderstanding,  he  inter- 
preted a  dubious  response  of  the  Delphian  oracle  as 
a  declaration  of  divine  blessing  upon  his  purpose  of 
making  himself  by  violence  master  of  the  republic. 
With  some  troops,  which  he  received  from  his  Tbacyd.u 
father-in-law,  he  seized  the  citadel  of  Athens.  But  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
he  seems  to  have  been  litde  prepared  for  the  farther 
prosecution  of  his  enterprize.  Megacles,  head  of 
the  Alcmaeonid  family,  was  archon.  The  people 
ran  to  arms  under  his  conduct,  and  immediately  laid 
siege  to  the  citadel.  Its  strength  might  have  ena- 
bled Cylon  to  maintain  himself  there,  but  he  was 
without  stores.  Famine  therefore  pressing,  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  seek  his  own  safety  in  flight,  leaving 

^  TCv  ledXaLt  fu/sv^;  wi  Swa/rls.    Thucyd.  1.  I.e.  162. 
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his  adherents  to  their  own  measures.  The  manners 
of  the  age  afforded  better  ground  of  hope  in  the 
superstition  than  in  the  generosity  of  their  enemies. 
Forsaking  therefore  their  arms  they  fled  to  the  altars. 
Persuaded  then  to  quit  these,  under  promises  of 
personal  security,  they  were  notwithstanding  con- 
demned and  executed.  The  moral,  the  political, 
but  still  far  more  the  religious  guilt  of  this  sacrile- 
gious perfidy,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Athenian  people.  Political  power  re- 
mained with  the  archon  and  his  party,  but  popular 
fevor  began  to  attach  more  to  the  cause  of  the  in- 
jured. We  are  not  informed  what,  beyond  a  ge- 
neral sense  of  the  Intolerable  evils  of  an  unsetded 
oi.  52. 1.  government,  and  an  uncertain  jurisprudence,  led  to 
B.  C.      the  legislation  of  Draco,  which  soon  followed.    Dra- 

572  N 

*  '  CO  was  a  man  whose  severe  morals  and  inflexible 
B.  C.  uprightness  justly  recommended  him,  but  who  was 
623.  B.  unfortunately  of  genius  very  inferior  to  the  under- 
taking. The  political  constitution  he  left  nearly  as 
he  found  it,  but  he  established  a  new  system  of 
penal  law.  All  crimes,  equally  from  the  most  enor- 
mous to  the  most  trifling,  that  became  objects  of  his 
statutes,  he  made  capital ;  urging  that  a  breach  of 
any  positive  law,  being  treason  to  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  state,  deserved  death ;  and  he  could  go  no 
farther  for  greater  crimes.  The  severity  of  such  a 
system  defeated  its  own  purpose.  Few  would  be 
accusers  against  inferior  criminals,  when  the  con- 
sequence was  to  be  fatal  to  the  accused ;  arid  die 
humanity  of  the  judges  interfering,  where  that  of 
prosecutors  was  deficient,  it  followed  that  all  crimes, 
except  those  highly  atrocious,  went  wholly  unpun- 
ished. The  laws  of  Draco,  therefore,  were  a  very 
imperfect  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  Athens 


Plut. 
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iabored  ;    ia  some  insianess  they  but  increased    sect* 
them':  "I- 

Mean^vliile  the  people  of  Salamis,  probably  siif*  Piut. 
feriag  under  the  weak  and  uncertain  govermaent  of  ju.^*.^ 
Athens,  revolted,  after  the  example  of  so  many  other  ^*  ^  ^'  ^* 
members  of  Grecian  republics,  and  strengthened 
themselves  by  alliance  with  Megara.  Many  at« 
tempts  were  made  to  recover  the  iland  by  force  of 
arms;  but  always  with  loss.  Then  followed  the 
first  instance  upon  record  of  any  direct  opposition 
of  the  democratical  to  the  oligarchal  part  of  the  cont 
stitution.  The  people  had  submitted  hitherto  to  be 
instruments  of  the  great  in  their  quarrels  with  <me 
another ;  but  now  they  refused  any  more  to  follow 
unskilful  or  unfortunate  leaders  ag^ifaist  revolted  fel« 
lowsubjects.  Assembling  by  themselves,  they  de« 
creed  capital  punishment  agsiinst  any,  private  or 
magistrate,  who  should  ever  propose  to  leaci  diem 
again  in  arms  against  Salamis.  The  leading  men 
were  appalled.  The  lower  people  then  having  once 
felt  their  united  strength,  wkh  arms  in  their  hands, 
would  hold  it.  But,  masters  as  they  were  of  the 
state,  they  knew  not  how  to  use  their  new  power. 
United,  diey  could  prevent  others  from  directing 
adminbtradon,  but  none  were  eminent  enough  to 
take  the  business  upon  themselves*  The  law  con-  tj,„  ^|^ 
ceming  Salamis,  as  we  learn  from  high  authority,  is.  c«t4. 
was  not  singular  in  its  kind  among  the  Greek  re* 
publics  ;  but  the  loss  of  Salamb,  and  its  connection 
with,  a  hostile  state,  were  obviously  great  and  threat- 
ening evils.  A  general  dissatisfacdon  with  their 
own  act  soon  became  evident  among  the  people,  but 
none  dared  propose  a  reversal  of  it     In  these  cir- 

XoXhtorn^  duit  ro  f%  2^f)ffciaf  ^y^^t^.    Aristot  Polit.  1.  2.  c.  12. 
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CHAP,  cutiutaiices  came  fonraid  one  of  die  greatest  cha- 
^'  meters  that  Greece  ever  produced.  Solon,  a  y<MB% 
man  of  an  old  and  honcnrable  family  of  Attica,  had 
been  hitherto  distinguished  only  by%i8  love  of  learn- 
ing and  his  genius  for  poeti^".  He  managed  now,  it  is 
said,  to  spred  report  that  he  had  occasional  accesses 
of  madness ;  and  for  some  time  kept  his  house.  In 
this  retirement  he  composed  a  poem,  that  might  ex- 
eite  the  multitude  to  his  purpose.  Watching  oppor- 
tunity then,  during  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he 
ran  into  the  agora  like  one  frantic,  mounted  the 
herald's  stone,  whence  proclamations  were  usually 
spoken,  and  thenee  recited  his  poem  to  the  croml. 
I^me  of  his  friends  were  at  hand,  prepared  to  won- 
der, admire,  and  applaud.  The  people  caught  the 
frenzy ;  the  law  concerning  Salamis  was  abrogated; 
and  it  was  decreed  immediately  to  send  a  fresh  ex- 
pedition against  that  iland.  The  business  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  party  to  which  Solon  attached  him- 
self: it  was  conducted  with  prudence,  and  die  suc- 
cess was  answerable :  the  Athenians  recovered  the 
iland  with  litde  loss.  The  government  at  die  same 
time  resumed  in  a  great  degree  its  former  consisten- 
cy, and  the  i)arty  of  Megacles  again  directed  the  ad- 
ministration. 

But  among  all  the  antient  commonwealths,  of 
which  any  account  remains,  we  find  violent  agitations 
resulting  from  inequality  of  property :  the  principal 
division  of  the  people  was  into  the  facdon  of  the 
rich  and  the  faction  of  the  poor,  and  the  animosities 
between  these  were  vehement,  and  the  coniestt 
marked  with  acrimony.  Everywhere  this  evil  ap- 
pears to  have  had  its  root  in  the  institution  of  sla^'C- 
ry ;  whence  the  operation  of  wealth  has  been  re- 
markably similar  among  all  the  antient  rqwblicSi 
and  remarkably  different  from  anything  known  io 


modem  Europe*  Nowhere  the  poor  had  ready  act. 
means  of  get^g  a  livelihood  by  creditable  industry.  "'* 
The  richf  to  aoquke  at  the  same  time  revenue  and 
infliience)  lent  their  money.  The  poor,  averse  to 
employments  which  put  them  in  appearance  upon  a 
footing  with  slaves,  and  often  unable  to  obtain  hire 
even  for  such  employment,  borrowed,  at  exorbtr 
tant  interest,  with  their  persons  only  to  o£fer  for  se- 
€ttri|^.  Everywhere  therefore  the  laws  gave  the 
lender  certain  rights  over  the  person  of  the  borrow- 
er. Thus  the  wealthy,  to  the  power  always  attending 
pn4>erty,  added  a  power  not  originally  intended  by 
the  constitution,  yet  derived  from  the  laws,  and  con- 
firmed by  them.  The  indiscretion  of  the  needy  has 
always  cooperated,  at  first,  with  the  ambition  of  the 
rich,  to  increase  that  power.  The  indiscretion  of 
the  rich  afterward,  indulging  a  disposition  to  avarice 
and  tyranny,  has  at  length  urged  the  poor  to  resist 
tti  authcMity  to  which  th^nselves  had  contributed  to 
give  the  sancuon  of  law.  At  Athens  an  insolvent 
debtor  became  slave  to  his  creditor ;  and  not  him- 
self only,  bot  his  wife  and  children  also,  if  less  would 
not  answer  the  debt  Sometimes  a  debtor  would 
sell  his  children  to  save  himself.  Power  on  one 
side,  and  resources  on  the  other,  both  so  abhorrent 
to  humanit}^  necessarily  produced  a  violent  irrita- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  poor  against  the  rich.  But 
the  oligarchal  principle  yet  predominated  in  the  AHttot 
Athenian  constitution.  The  claims  of  birth  were  i.^^t  c.  it. 
high :  civil  magistracy,  religious  office,  military  com- 
mand, all  remained,  as  they  had  been  appointed  by 
the  laws  of  Theseus,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
eupatrids :  ahnost  the  whole  property  of  Attica  was 
theirs ;  and  it  appears  that  liie  consequent  bppres- 
^OQ  of  the  lower  people  was  often  severe.  At  the  ^^ft. 
same  time  the  constitutional  power  of  the  people  c.  is.  * 
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CHAP,    ^vas  great,  we^ty,  and  even  overbearing,  when  iimy 
J!^^^^  could  be  brought  to  anything  approaching  to  una- 
nimity in  the- exercise  of  it.    la  the  contest  of  par- 
ties therefore  it  was  the  oisject  of  all  to  cultivate  po« 
pularity. 

While  the  struggles  of  faction  were  thus  convut- 
sing  Athens,  the  Megacians  found  opportunity  to 
retake  Nisaea,  and  draw  Salamis  again  to  revolt. 
The  opponents  of  M egades  then  became  clamcmniB 
about  the  sacrilege  committed  in  the  e^cecution  of 
the  partizans  of  Cylon  ;  insisting  that  it  must  be  ex- 
piated, or  greater  misfortunes  would  follow  from  the 
wrath  of  the  gods.  Sdcm,  it  is  said,  had  influeoMCe 
to  persuade  the  accused  peaceably  to  abide  a  trial,  to 
which  the  administration  of  the  republic  was  unable 
to  compel  them.  They  were  condemned  to  exile ; 
but  the  atonement  was  deemed  insufficient  to  secure 
the  commonwealth  from  the  vengeance  of  the  af* 
fronted  deity,  till  the  bones  of  the  offenders  who 
had  died  were  also  removed  beyond  the  mountains. 
The  superstition  then  which  others  had  used  to 
raise  disturbance  in  the  state,  Solon  conceived  now 
to  be  the  powerful  and  advantageous  engine  l>y 
which  a  better  order  of  things  might  be  produced. 
For  his  kindness  to  the  lower  people,  and  the  disposi- 
tion he  always  showed  to  provide  them  legal  protec- 
tion, he  was  extensively  popular.  Nevertheless  the 
eupatrids,  fearful  of  utter  overthrow,  seem  to  have 
been  willing  to  commit  their  interest  to  his  direc- 
tion. With  their  cooperation  reports  were  circulat- 
ed of  phantoms  seen,  and  various  ominous  circum- 
stances observed,  which  portended  the  anger  of 
the  gods.  The  people  were  alarmed:  the  priests 
declared  that  expiations  and  purifications  were  ne- 
cessary ;  but  how  the  divine  wrath  might  with  cer- 
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trin^be  averted,  tliey  jmrfessed  themselves  at  a    sect. 
loss  to  determine.  v,^JII^ 

Afittr  various  consultations,  a  deputation  ims  sent 
to  Cfete,  inviting  Epimeneides,  a  philosopher  of 
that  iland,  of  high  reputation  for  skill  in  the  divinity 
of  Ae  age,  to  take  upon  him,  in  this  season  of  anx^^ 
iety  and  ternnr,  the  superintendence  of  the  religion 
of  Athei».   To  this  stranger,  the  supposed  favorite 
of  the  gods,  the  people  looked  with  expectation  and 
awful  suspense,  while  he  directed  the  performance 
of  sacrifices  and  processions,  with  increased  pomp 
and  new  ceremonies.     The  dazzling  splendor,  and 
alloring  but  well-regulated  festivity,  which  accom<> 
panied  eveiy  act  of  devotion,  ingaged  the  public 
mind^  checked  the  pursuits  of  faction,  and  led  to 
the  establishment  of  good  order  and  sober  conduct. 
According  to  Plutarch,  that  scheme  of  improvement 
in  the  government  and  jurisprudence  of  thp  com* 
monwealth,  afterward  executed  by  Solon,  was  at  this 
time  concerted  with  the  Cretan  philosopher ;  with 
whom  Sok»i  is  said  to  have  lived  in  intimate  friend-  pi^t.  d« 
ship,  and  to  whose  worth  and  abilities  we  have  Pla-  ^f;^-  ^ 
to's  testimony  m  strong  terms.    At  present  Epi- 
meneides  was  the  ostensible  director  of  everything : 
but  excepting  the  new  reli^ous  ceremonies,  we  find 
only  one  permanent  regulation  attributed  to  him : 
he  restrained  the  usual  excess  of  public  mourning 
for  deceased  relations,  which  had  often  led  to  tu- 
mult; being  conducted,  after  the  manner  of  many 
barbarous  nations,  and  of  the  provincial  Irish  to  this 
day,  with  public  and  clamorous  lamentation  and 
weeping,  in  which  the  women  bore  a  principal  part. 
Internal  quiet  being  thus  restored  to  Athens,  Epi- 
meneides  took  his  leave.     High  honors  and  valua-  pi^^, 
ble  presents  were  decreed  to  him  by  the  state  for  ®^]^ 
his  services.     He  refused  all,  and  requested  only  a  i.  8.  cbs. 
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CHAP,  branch  of  the  sacred  olive-tree  whidi  grew  b  tbe 
J^;^^^  acropolis,  said  to  be  the  parent  of  its  kind,  and  to 
have  sprung  from  die  ground  at  the  comnuaid  of 
the  goddess  Minerva.  This  being  granted,  he  re- 
turned to  Crete.  When  superior  abilities  have  ac- 
quired influence  to  one  man  over  the  many,  such 
ostentatious  disinterestedness  beyond  all  things  con- 
firms their  power;  and  it  is  in  times  only  when 
honorable  poverty  may  be  an  object  even  of  ambi- 
tion to  men  of  superior  talents,  that  great  reforma- 
tions in  a  state  are  to  be  expected. 

But  the  disorders  of  Athens,  having  their  founda- 
tion in  a  defective  constitution,  were  but  in  small 
part  removed,  and  for  the  rest  meerly  lulled,  by  the 
measures  of  Epimeneides.  Each  order  of  the  state 
by  itself  had  too  much  power,  the  authori^  fd  the 
two  was  not  duly  connected  and  Mended,  and  a  mo- 
derator was  wanting  to  hold  the  balance  betuneen 
them.  The  whole  authority  of  the  country  was  not 
yet  concentrated  in  the  city :  die  landed  interest  had 
considerable  weight  Among  the  propri^ors  of  the 
mountainous  tracts,  the  democratical  inteqpst  pre- 
vailed ;  the  plain  country  was  mostly  die  possession 
of  the  eupatrids,  whose  general  aim  was  to  establish 
an  exclusive  oligarchy;  but  the  mercantile  men 
and  many  landowners  of  the  coast,  averse  to  either 
extreme,  were  anxious  for  a  mixed  government 
Hence  Highlanders,  Lowlanders,  and  Coastmen,  be- 
came the  distinguishing  names  of  three  facdons 
which  long  divided  the  Attic  people.  The  conten- 
tions of  these  grew  so  threatening,  that,  according 
piatarch.  to  PlutaTch,  many  sober  men  began  to  think  that 
nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of  regal  pow- 
er, or,  as  it  was  then  called,  a  tyranny,  cmild  pre- 
vent greater  evils.  Then  the  sapericM:  character  of 
Solon  drew  the  attention  of  all  parties.    He  was  ob* 


Solon. 
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nOKious.  to  none :  not  to  the  lower  people,  because,    sect. 
tho  rich,  he  never  oppressed  any :  not  to  the  higher,      '^'• 
because,  tho  adverse  to  their  private  tyranny,  he  hr 
vored  their  political  power.    His  superior  wisdom  oi.  54.  3. 
had  been  ai^roved ;  his  integrity  was  believed  above    ^  •  ^' 
all  influence ;  and  he  was  respected  universally.    He  01. 46.  s. 
was  accordingly  with  general,  or,  it  is  said,  unanl-  ^-  ^ 
mous  consent,  appointed  archon,  with  peculiar  pow- 
ers for  reforming  the  laws  and  constitution. 


SECTION  IV. 

Refomaiion  of  tht  Athenian  Government  and  Juruprudenet  by  Solon. 

Barbabo0s  ages  are  most  favorable  for  legislation,  sect. 
History  affords  few  instances  of  great  improvement  ,^^^^^ 
in  the  coitsdtution  of  polished  states.  The  means 
there  can  scarcely  occur  but  through  some  violent 
convulsion,  threatening  subversion,  confounding  all 
estaUishments,  and  reducing  things  to  the  chaos  of 
barbarivn.  The  English  coistitution  stands  singu- 
lar in  the  circumstance  of  its  gradual  improvement. 
But  the  materials  of  ks  foundation,  derived  from 
German  forests,  were  arranged  by  the  great  Alfred 
in  days  of  the  deepest  barbarism :  and  our  jurispru- 
dence, by  the  acknowlegement  of  our  greatest  law^ 
yers,  received  more  improvement  in  the  early  reigns 
<^  Henry  the  Second  and  Edward  the  First  than  in 
all  the  centuries  since.  The  friends  of  Solon  appear  piuurch. 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  poli-  ^^^^ 
tical  reformation  among  an  inlightened  people,  when, 
doubting  the  sufficiency  of  the  authority  given  him 
to  repress  the  effects  of  party,  and  curb  the  interfer- 
ing ambition  of  powerful  individuals,  they  offered  to 
assist  him  in  assuming  royalty,  and  with  a  high  hand 
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CHAP,  molding  all  things  to  his  own  pleasure.  Solon  was 
^^i^^^^  wise  enough,  for  his  own  sake,  to  refuse  that  danger- 
oos  preeminence ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  his  countiy, 
to  avoid  attempting  those  fundamental  changes  for 
which  he  saw  the  season  was  past  Bold  as  well  as 
virtuous,  he  had  yet  neither  the  daring  nor  the  se- 
vere temper  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver;  but  each 
seems  to  have  been  bom  for  his  own  age  and 
countiy. 

Like  Lycurgus,  Solon's  first  object,  and  what  in- 
deed the  state  of  things  at  Athens  most  urgently  de- 
manded, was  to  remedy  the  evils  produced  by  ine- 
quality of  possessions ;  to  reconcile  the  rich  with 
the  poor,  to  relieve  these  without  violently  offend- 
ing those.  But  Solon  would  obviate  the  abuse,  not 
abolish  the  use  of  riches.  The  business  was  of  ex- 
treme nicety.  Accounts  differ  concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  effected ;  but  the  legislator  at 
length  brought  the  two  parties  to  join  in  a  common 
sacrifice,  which  ^vas  called  the  Seisachtheia,  or  feast  of 
delivery  from  bunhens,  and  all  was  settled  :  proba- 
bly, as  some  authors '4tave  related,  not  by  annulling 
Ae  debts,  but  by  lowering  the  interest ;  by  giving 
means  of  advantage  to  the  debtor  through  some  al- 
terations in  the  value  of  money ;  and  especially  by 
taking  from  the  creditor  all  power  over  die  persons 
of  die  debtor  and  his  family. 

This  most  difficult  and  dangerous  business  being 
accommodated,  Solon  proceeded  to  regulate  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  commonwealth.  We  are  told  that 
Lycui^us  being  asked  why  he,  who  in  other  respects 
appeared  so  zealous  for  the  equal  rights  of  men,  did 
not  make  his  govenunent  democratical,  rather  than 
riatarch,  oKgarchsJ,  *  Go  yon,'  the  legislator  answered,  *  and 
li^.'  try  a  democracy  in  your  own  house/  3olon  was 
not  unaware  of  the  evils  inherent  in  that  turbulent 
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fonn  of  rule ;  and  he  proposed  to  obviate  its  incon* 
veniences,  by  the  establishment  of  balancing  pow- 
ers. But  the  great  resource  of  representation  and 
delegated  authority,  tho  not  unknown  among  the 
Greeks,  seen  in  earliest  times  in  the  council  of  Am- 
phictyons,  and  afterward  in  national  congresses,  was 
however  nowhere  so  arr^ged  as  to  afford  any  very 
promising  example.  Solon  therefore  gave  supreme 
power  to  the  people  in  assembly,  where  every  free 
Athenian  had  his  equal  right  to  vote  and  speak  ;  a 
foundation  of  evil  so  broad,  that  all  the  wisdom  of 
his  other  regulations  was  weak  against  it. 

It  were,  however,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  by 
the  most  accurate  collection  of  what  remains  to  us 
in  various  antient  authors,  to  ascertain  what  was  at 
any  time,  in  every  particular,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  Athens ;  nor  have  we  the  means  of  always 
determining  what  was,  and  what  was  not,  of  the  in- 
stitution of  Solon.  The  learned  Archbishop  Potter, 
and  those  who  have  followed  him,  with  all  their  labors, 
leave  us  in  the  dark  concerning  some  matters  which 
we  might  wish  to  have  elucidated :  for  if  it  were 
only  on  account  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  were 
held  by  the  Romans,  who  must  have  been  impartial 
as  well  as  otherwise  most  respectable  judges,  the  in* 
stitutions  of  Solon  would  be  among  the  greatest  ob- 
jects of  ciu'iosity  in  all  antiquity.  Indeed  they  may 
be  considered,  in  some  degree,  as  the  fountain  of  all 
the  legislation  and  jurisprudence  of  Europe  ;  being 
the  acknowleged  model  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
has  formed  that  of  many  of  the  European  nations, 
and  contributed  considerable  improvements  to  all, 
even  to  oiir  own.  In  thus  tracing  modem  jurispru- 
dence upward,  we  arrive  indeed  at  a  very  remote 
source.  Through  Rome  we  pass  to  Athens,  to 
Crete,  to  Egypt    But  it  is  in  the  constitution  and 
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CHAP,    practice  of  Athens  that  a  regular  and  'scientific  ju- 
^*       risprudence  first  becomes  known  to  us  in  any  dct^ : 


and  tho  Athens  probably  gained  much  from  Crete, 
first  by  Theseus,  then  by  Epimeneides,  yet  those 
improvements,  that  polish,  which  formed  the  pecu- 
liar merit  of  its  constitution,  have  by  the  consent  of 
all  been  attributed  to  Solon.  ^ 

In  the  inquiry  then  what  the  Athenian  constitu- 
tion was,  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  take  a  view  of 
die  COMPONENT  MEMBERS  of  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth  ;  because  in  these  it  differed  so  widely  from 
ever}^hing  in  modem  Europe,  that  this  alone  suffices 
to  prevent  any  close  resemblance  in  almost  any  par- 
Pint  Tit.  ticular.  The  results  of  two  polls  of  Athenian  cm- 
Athen.  ZENS  remain  reported  to  us ;  one  taken  in  the  time 
De^ipnos.  Qf  Pericles,  the  other  in  that  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
By  the  first  they  were  found  to  be  no  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  and  forty  persons  ;  probably  men 
above  the  age  of  thirty,  before  which  they  were  not 
competent  to  be  admitted  on  juries  for  the  trial  of 
causes,  nor,  it  should  seem,  regularly  to  vote  in  the 
general  assembly  :  tho,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
ordinance  of  Solon,  this  point  seems,  in  aftertimes, 
to  have  been  less  decisively  settled  than  its  impor- 
tance required^     At  the  second  period  the  Athenian 

^  It  appears  strange  that  such  a  point  should  hare  been  left 
undetermined  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  so.  Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Knights,  in- 
troduces the  people,  represented  by  a  single  person  with  the 
name  of  Demus,  saying  in  general  terms,  '  1  will  not  allow 

*  beardless  youths  to  meddle  with  the  business  of  the  agora.* 
Cleisthenes  and  Straton  are  then  named  as  yery  young  men 
who  had  put  themselves  forward  in  public  affairs ;  and  Demus 
proceeds,  *  I  will  send  such  youths  a-hunting,  and  will  not  pennit 

*  them  to  be  proposing  laws  (1).'  In  Xenophon^s  Memoirs  of 
Socrates  we  find  Glaucon,  brother  of  Plato,  of  a  noble,  but  not 
a  wealthy  or  powerful  family,  attempting  to  speak  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  before  he  was  twenty  years  old ;  and  Plato 

(1)  Aristoph.  Equit.  r.  1370. 
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citizens  were  twenty-one  thousand ;  and  at  the  same  sECt. 
time  there  were  found  resident  in  Attica  ten  thou*  ,  J[^ 
sand  Freemen  of  age  to  pay  the  capitation-tax,  who 
had  NOT  the  rights  of  Athenian  citizens,  being  either 
foreinersy  or  of  forein  extraction,  or  freed  slaves,  or 
descended  from  such ;  all  comprehended  under  the 
common  name  of  Metic  ;  and  the  Slaves  in  actual 
bondage,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  no  less 
than  four  hundred  thousand. 

This  proportion  of  slaves  to  freemen,  in  a  com* 
monwealth  so  boastful  of  liberty  as  its  darling  pas* 
sion,  astonishes.  Not  that  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  either  the  origin,  or  this  enormous  increase  of 
slavery  in  the  progress  of  society.  For  savages  can 
exist  only  where  they  are  few  in  proportion  to  the 
territory  they  have  to  wander  over.  As  numbers 
increase,  agriculture  becomes  necessary  to  subsist* 
ence,  and  Uie  savage  state  ends.  Still  while  choice 
and  change  of  soil  are  open,  moderate  labor  suffices, 
in  a  favorable  territory  and  climate,  to  maintain  a 
family.  But  when  every  productive  spot  is  occu* 
pied ;  when  necessity  becomes  the  mother  of  art, 
and  when  arts  advancing,  wants  increase,  when 
thus,  in  the  progress  of  national  prosperity,  those 
who  cultivate  the  soil  are  only  a  small  proportion  of 
those  to  be  fed  by  it ;  the  degree  of  labor  then  want* 
ing  from  the  numbers  employed,  to  procure  from 
the  earth  a  cheap  abundance  of  its  most  valuable 
and  necessary  productions,  is  so  irksome,  that  no- 
thing  less  than  constant  practice  from  early  years 
can  make  it  tolerable;  Few  persons  in  easy  circum* 
stances  readily  conceive  this.  Living  mostly  in 
towns,  they  talk  with  ignorant  envy  of  the  healthy 

represents  Alcibiades  proposing  to  become  a  public  man  at  an 
equally  premature  age.  Xen.  Mem.  Socr*  1.  3.  c.  6*  Fiat.  AW 
db.  1. 
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CHAF.    labors  of  the  peasant    Those  labors  of  the  peasant, 
^'      not  generally  adverse  to  healdi  indeed,  unfailingly 


bringon  immature  old  age.  The  limbs  eariy  stiffen : 
they  bear  the  accustomed  labor,  which  no  others 
can  bear :  but  they  lose  that  general  power  of  bri^ 
exertion  which  we  call  activity.  The  internal  finame 
at  the  same  time  wears;  and  even  die  luxurious 
sometimes  reach  a  lengdi  of  days  which  die  hard- 
laboring  man  never  sees.  When  watlike  people, 
diet^fore,  emei^ng  from  the  savage  state,  first  set 
about  agriculture,  the  idea  of  sparing  the  lives  of 
prisoners,  on  condition  of  their  becoming  useful  to 
the  conquerors  by  labor,  was  an  obvious  improve- 
ment upon  the  practice  of  former  dmes,  when  con- 
quered enemies  were  constandy  put  to  death ;  not 
from  a  spirit  of  oiielty,  but  from  necessity ;  for  die 
conquerors  were  unable  to  maintain  them  in  capti- 
vity, and  dared  not  set  them  free.  SLAVK&Tthus 
established,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  it  would  in- 
crease. In  in&nt  societies  labor  cannot  be  hired; 
because  all  can  employ  themselves  in  their  own  con* 
cems.  Hence  the  necessity  for  slavery  in  our  colo- 
Herodot.1.  nies.  Tradition  still  in  the  age  of  Herodotus  pre- 
served memory  of  the  time  when  slavery  was  un- 
known in  Greece ;  but  before  Homer,  as  we  have 
seen,  slaves  were  numerous.  Throughout  Greece 
die  slave-trade  became  as  regular  a  branch  of  com- 
merce as  now  in  the  West  Indies :  Athens  had  its 
slave  market.  But  hired  labor,  which  formerly 
could  not  be  had,  then  became  litde  desirable.  The 
poor,  therefore,  to  subsist,  must  either  emigrate,  ot 
become  voluntary  slaves,  like  the  indented  servants 
of  America ;  which,  we  are  told,  was  not  uncom- 
mon. The  great  superiority  in  number  of  slaves  to 
freemen  at  Athens,  with  these  considerations  will  not 
appear  wonderful.    The  disproportion  was  greater 


6.  p.  137. 
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tit  Laoedamum,  and  scarcely  inferior  over  Gi«ecc^     sect. 
tho  it  was  probably  not  so  great  in  the  age  of  Solon,  .^Jl^;^ 
OS  it  was  become  in  that  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

From  this  view  of  things  then,  it  appears  that 
Devoc&acy  was  a  mode  of  government  not  so  abso- 
lutely absurd  and  impracticable  among  the  Greeks, 
as  it  would  be  where  no  slavery  is.  For  tho  in  de- 
mocracies the  supreme  power  was  nominally  vested 
in  aU  the  people,  yet  those  called  the  people,  who 
exclusively  shared  that  power,  were  scarcely  a  tendi 
part  of  the  men  of  the  state.  The  people,  more- 
over, were  almost  all  in  circumstances  to  have  re- 
ceived some  education,  and  to  subsist  by  easier 
means  than  those  which,  through  constant  labor  of 
the  body,  disable  the  mind  for  liberal  exerdon.  It 
was  held  by  the  Clrecian  politicians  as  a  self-evident 
proposition,  that  those  who  are  to  share  in  govern- 
ment should  have  the  means  of  living  independentiy 
in  leisure ;  and  the  only  question  was,  how,  in  a  de- 
mocracy, those  means  should  be  secured  to  a  whole 
people^^.  Slavery,  however,  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary*; and  hence,  tho  it  was  disputed  by  some  phi- 
losc^hers,  yet  Aristode  maintains  that  slavery  is  na- 
tural among  mankind.  The  same  great  author  sup-  Arutot. 
poses  a  commonwealth  consisting  of  thirteen  hun*  |^.^5^|J'eV 
dred  families ;  of  which  one  thousand  should  be 
rich,  and  three  hundred  poor.  Antientiy  in  Colo-  i.4.c.4. 
phpn,  he  adds,  most  of  the  citizens  had  lai^  pro- 
perty.   The  proportion  of  slaves  must  of  course  be 

*  Thacjdides  says,  the  proportion  of  slaves  was  nowhere 
greater  than  in  Chios,  except  in  Laconia.  1. 8.  c.  40. 

^^"Ort  f&sv  ovv  SsTj  r^  faXXou^^  xoXoj^  ^oktTSu8(f6ai^  ri^v  cgjv  elva- 
}ocaicjv  Zrkgxm  (fp(oXi)v,  ijUboXoyoujUbsvov  fcr  Tfva  ii  rp64rov  (k«p;(«nr 
•J  pa^iov  XufisTv.  Aristot  Polit.  1.  2.  c.  9.  And  to  tne  same  par- 
pose  nearly  Plato:  Tol  f^iv  oSv  «'oXXiil  our9  vo^ai  p(aXs«'ov,  out9 
Klil&eahu*  ri  6i  Sii  rw  9harSj¥^  X<^^^  sr&vra.     De  Leg.  1.  6. 
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great  In  Lacedacmon,  as  we  have  seen,  the  con* 
^titution  required  that  every  freeman  should  be 
stnctly  a  gentleman;  and  in  the  rest  of  Greece^ 
scarcely  any  were  so  low  as  our  laborers  and  handi- 
craftmen.  At  Athens  the  meat  distributed  at  sacri* 
fices,  and  the  pay  for  attendance  on  public  business, 
went  far  to  support  the  poor.  Thus  the  greatest 
part  of  the  people  were  inabled  to  live  with  little 
bodily  labor,  and  incouraged  to  application  of  the 
mind. 

But  SovEREiN  Power  being  thus  vested  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  People,  it  was  of  great 
consequence,  to  ascertain  who  were  Athenian  Peo- 
ple, legally  intitled  to  that  high  privilege ;  and  to 
provide  eflfectually  for  the  exclusion  of  those  who 
were  not  so.  Attica  had  been  divided  in  veiy  early- 
times,  it  is  said  by  Cecrops,  in  a  manner  veiy  nearly- 
analogous  to  that  of  our  own  country  by  the  great 
Alfred,  into  shires,  hundreds  and  tidiings.  '^These 
divisions  of  Attica,  in  tlie  course  of  ages,  underwent 
changes  both  of  name  and  effect ;  and  two  of  the 
three  seem  to  have  remained  of  principal  use,  the 
Phyle  and  the  Demus,  Tribe  and  Borough,  as  arch:- 
bishop  Potter  turns  them;  but  Dryden  translates 
the  former  word  literally,  and  more  properly,  by  the 
old  English  term,  Ward".  The  Wards,  from  Ce- 
crops till  about  fifty  years  after  Solon,  were  only 
four.  A  new  division  was  then  made  of  the  coun- 
try and  people  into  ten  wards ;  and  the  boroughs 
were  a  hundred  and  seventy-four.  Each  ward  or 
phyle  had  its  presiding  magistrate,  called  Phylarchus 
or  Epimeletes  Phyles,  analogous  to  our  sheriff;  and 
each  borough  or  demus  its  Demarchus,  analogous 

'1  This  word  is  still  retained  in  a  sense  exactly  analogous  to 
the  Attic,  for  the  primary  divisions  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
of  the  county  of  Northumberland. 
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to  our  constable  or  head-borough.  It  is  remarkable  sect. 
that  as  the  title  of  King,  Basileus,  was  scrupulously  ^^* 
pfeserved  to  the  highpriest,  or  person  presiding  over 
the  religious  concerns  of  the  Attic  nation,  so  the 
president  of  the  religious  concerns  of  each  ward 
was  intitled  Phylobasileus,  King  of  the  Ward ;  and 
he  was  always  appointed  from  among  the  nobly 
bom,  the  eupatrids.  Every  child,  bom  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  an  Athenian,  was  care'fuUy  registered  soon 
after  birth.  Youths  at  eighteen  were  inscribed  in  a 
second  register,  when  they  were  reckoned  among 
the  Ephebi,  and  became  liable  to  military  duties 
within  Attica.  At  twenty,  being  esteen^ed  men, 
they  were  introduced  at  a  public  meeting  of  their 
demus,  and  were  registered  a  third  time. 

If  democracy  was  a  form  of  government  desirable 
for  any  people  that  ever  existed,  the  Lacedasmoni* 
ans  must  have  been  above  all  others  competent  for 
it :  yet  Lycurgus  deemed  it  unfit  even  for  those 
among  whom  was  no  difference  of  rank,  or  riches, 
or  education,  but  who  were  all  equally,  and  with  as- 
siduous attention,  bred  for  the  business  of  the  com- 
monwealth only,  and  to  all  of  whom  equally  he 
meant  to  secure  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  whfch 
mankind  in  society  is  capable*  Solon,  therefore, 
more  yielding  to  the  temper  of  the  times  and  the 
difficulty  of  circumstances  than  pursuing  what  him- 
self thought  best,  having  confirmed  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  People  an  authority  more  universally  and  im- 
controlably  absolute  than  any  despot  iipon  earth 
ever  did  or  ever  can  possess,  his  great  concern  was 
to  establish  some  balancing  power,  capable  in  some 
degree  of  obviating  the  evils  which  a  soverein  mul- 
titude is  ever  ready  to  bring  upon  itself.  Theseus, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  divided  die  Attic  people  into 
three  ranks,  or  perhaps  rather  into  two  ranks,  though 
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there  were  three  classes ;  and  by  his  law  those  of 
the  first  rank  were  alone  competent  tofc  magistracy 
of  any  kind.    Various  changes  seem  to  have  been 
made  after  him,  as  it  suited  the  interest  of  leaders 
of  prevailing  factions  to  inlarge  (x*  to  abridge  the 
privileges  of  the  lower  orders ;  and  when  Solon 
undertook  the  legislation,  contradictory  precedents 
had  been  so  numerous  as  nearly  to  have  overthrown 
all  rule.    That  lawgiver  made  a  new  division  of  the 
people  into  Four  Ranks,  determined  meerly  by  the 
value  of  every  man's  possessions.    The  first  rank 
consisted  of  those  whose  lands  produced  yearly,  in 
com,  wine,  oil,  any  commodity,  dry  cm:  liquid,  five 
hundred  of  the  Attic  measure  called  Medimnus ; 
whence  they  had  die   title  of  Pentacosiomedimni- 
ans.     The  second  rank  was  composed  of  persons 
whose  lands  yielded  at  least  three  hundred  measures. 
These,  as  well  as  the  first  rank,  were  exempt  from 
service  in  the  infantry  and  on  shipboard,  except  in 
some  command ;  but  they  were  bound  to  keep  a 
horse  for  the  public;  and,  within  the  age  for  mili* 
tary  service,   to  serve  personally  in  the  cavalry. 
Hence  they  had  the  title  of  Hippeis,  Horsemen,  or, 
as  our  writers  often  translate  it,  by  our  antient  term 
for  a  horse-soldier.  Knights.    The  third  rank,  call- 
ed Zeugites,  were  of  persons  whose  lands  produced 
two  hundred  measures,  but  less  than  three  hundred. 
These,  being  deemed  of  estate  insufficient  to  be  re- 
quired to  keep   a  horse   for  public  service,  were 
bound  to  serve  in  the  infantry  among  the  heavy- 
armed,  and  to  be  provided  with  complete  arms  for 
the  purpose.    The  rest  of  the  citizens,  not  possess- 
ed of  lands  producing  two  hundred  measures,  were 
craaprehended  under  the  name  of  Thetes.    These 
also,  like  the  rest,  were  bound  to  military  service. 
If  provided  with  sufficient  armor,  they  might  in- 
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crease  the  force  of  the  heavy-anned :  if  not  soprovid-  fiix^T. 
ed,  they  were  reduced  to  the  less  honorable  service  of  ^^^i^^ 
the  light-armed.  But  when  Athens  became  a  mari* 
time  power,  the  Thetes  principally  manned  the  fleet  i 
in  that  service  they  might  be  esteemed  perhaps  su- 
perior to  the  crowd,  as  it  was  often  contemptuously 
called,  of  light-armed  infantry,  but  the  meer  seaman 
was  never  reckoned  equal  in  rank  with  the  heavy** 
armed  soldier. 

We  shall  in  vain  inquire  what,  acconling  to  the 
relative  value  of  money  and  commodities  in  oiu*  own  ' 
age  and  country,  was  the  value  of  an  Attic  estate 
in  the  age  of  Solon,  estimated  by  so  uncertain  a 
medium  as  hundreds  of  measures  of  any  produce  of 
the  earth,  dry  or  liquid  :  Arbuthnot,  in  his  diligent 
researches  on  the  subject,  seems  to  have  been  una* 
ble  to  satisfy  himself  for  any  era  <^  the  Athenian 
commonwealth.  But  in  a  country  like  Attica,  almost 
without  meadows,  little  fruitful  in  com,  and,  in  So* 
Ion's  age,  little  commercial,  horsekeeping  would  be 
very  expensive.  The  lawgiver,  therefore,  in  excus* 
ing  the  possessors  of  estates,  yielding  less  than  three 
hundred  measures  annually,  from  keeping  a  horse  for 
public  service,  judged,  nevertheless,  that  an  estate 
of  two  himdred  would  put  the  owner  so  far  at  his 
ease,  that  he  might  be  competent,  not  only  to  serve 
in  the  heavy  infantry  without  pay  (distant  service 
being  wholly  out  of  his  view,)  but  also  to  execute 
offices  of  magistracy  for  which  no  salary  was  allow- 
ed. The  Athenian  magistracies  accordingly  were,  Anjtot 
by  his  constitution,  to  be  filled  from  the  first  three  ^^^^.n. 
ranks  of  citizens.  The  election  of  magistrates  he 
committed  to  the  fourth  in  common  with  the  others. 
The  fourth  also  was  admitted  on  juries  who  decided 
causes  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  the  fourth  he 
allowed  the  equal  vote  of  every  Freeman  in  the 
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CHAP,  soverein  Assembly  of  the  People.  This  sufficed  in 
^^^^!^^^  the  end  to  put  unlimited  power  into  the  hands  of 
those  least  capable  of  prqperly  exercising  any  pow- 
er ;  for  the  fourth  rank^  being  more  numerous  than 
all  the  others,  would,  if  united,  of  course  be  om- 
nipotent, and  might  overthrow  Solon's  barriers,  and 
alter  the  constitution,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find  they 
did,  to  their  own  pleasure  and  their  own  ruin". 

Still,  however,  pursuing  his  view  of  forming  a 
balance  against  the  indiscretion  of  the  multitude, 
Solon  instituted  a  new  Council  or  Senate,  consist- 
ing of  one  hundred  persons  out  of  each  of  the  four 
wards  which  composed  the  Attic  people.  Such  an 
assembly,  he  hoped,  would  have  a  weight  which 
^  the  College  of  Archons  had  been  unable  to  main- 
tain ;  and  he  therefore  committed  to  it  many  of  the 
powers  which  had  before  belonged  to  those  ms^is- 
trates.  But  this  council  becomes  more  known  to 
us  after  the  increase  of  the  number  of  Wards  to  ten ; 
when  fifty  counsellors  were  appointed  out  of  each, 
making  the  whole  number  five  hundred.  Its  com- 
mon title  was  The  Council  ;  but  for  distinction  it 
was  called  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  or  some- 
times simply  The  Five  Hundeed.  The  members 
were  appointed  annually  by  lot,  from  among  those 
of  the  Athenian  people,  legally  qualified  for  the  dig- 
nity, who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  it.  But  pre- 
viously to  their  admission  they  were  to  undergo, 
before  the  existing  council,  a  strict  inquiry  concern- 
ing their  past  life,  which  was  termed  Dokimasia ; 
when,  if  anything  could  be  proved  prejudicial  to 
their  character,  they  were  to  be  rejected.     The 

^'  It  will  be  bat  justice  to  tbe  cbaracter  of  Solon  to  obserre, 
that  better  political  principles  were  not  discovered  so  late  as 
the  age  oflsocrates.  See  bis  Areiop.  p.  112.  ▼.  2.  Affcw 
fiiy  A^v,  X.  r.  I. 
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counsellors  of  each  tribe  in  turn,  for  the  space  of  sect. 
thirty-five  days,  had  superior  dignity  and  additional  ^^J!^^ 
powers,  with  the  title  of  Prytanes  ;  and  from  them 
the  council-hall  was  called  Prytaneium,  The  Pr)"- 
tanes  were  in  turn  Presidents  of  the  council ;  and 
each  held  that  high  office  only  one  day ;  during 
which  he  had  the  custody  of  the  public  seal,  of  the 
keys  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  keys  of  the  citadel. 
The  whole  assembly  formed  the  Council  of  State  of 
the  Commonwealth,  having  constant  charge  of  its 
political  concerns.  It  was  moreover  a  particular  and 
very  important  function  of  this  council  to  prepare 
business  for  the  Assembly  of  the  People ;  in  which, 
according  to  Solon's  constitution,  nothing  was  to  be 
proposed  which  had  not  first  been  approved  here. 
But  the  powers  which  he  had  already  ratified  to  that 
assembly  were  too  preponderant  for  any  certain  re- 
straint. Whenever,  at  the  instigation  of  a  factious 
demagogue,  it  desired  more,  it  might  demand  and 
take. 

Aware  how  much  the  business  of  all  is  liable  to 
be  considered  as  the  business  of  none,  Solon,  hav- 
ing given  soverein  power  to  the  people,  would  not 
leave  it  to  their  choice  to  neglect  its  duties.  Upon 
this  principle  rests  that  singular,  but  surely  wise 
ordinance.  That  those  should  be  held  criminal  who 
took  no  part  in  civil  commotions.  For  as  it  is  no- 
toriously the  honester  men  who  are  generally  mpst 
disposed  to  be  quiet  on  such  occasions,  nothing 
seems  so  likely  to  secure  the  constitution  as  com- 
pelling all  men  to  interfere.  For  the  same  reason 
the  legislator  provided  means  to  inforce  the  atten- 
dance of  the  people  at  the  general  assemblies.  Four 
were  regularly  to  be  held  during  the  presidency  of 
each  prytaneia,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  for  a 
term  of  thir^-five  days ;  and  each  of  these  assem- 
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CHAP,    blies  had  its  stated  business.    That  of  the  first  was 
^'      principally  to  approve  or  reject  magistrates,  to  receiTe 
accusations  of  public  offences  presented  bjr  the  Thesr 
mothete  Archons,  and  to  hear  die  catalogue  of  fines 
and  confiscations  for  public  service.    The  second 
inacted  laws  and  received  petitions,  relative  either 
to  the  public  or  to  private  persons.    The  peculiar 
business  of  the  third  was  to  give  audience  to  the 
ministers  of  fdrein  powers*    The  concerns  of  reli* 
gion  were  the  sole  object  of  the  fourth.    Often  the 
business  of  those  assemblies  would  be  little  interest* 
ing  to  the  people  in  general ;  yet  great  inccmveni- 
ence  might  follow  from  want  of  due  attendance. 
When  therefore  the  people  were  remiss,  which 
seems  to  have  been  common,  the  ma^tnues  shut 
all  the  city-gates  except  one,  by  which  the  peq>le 
were  permitted  to  pass  only  toward  the  assembly: 
they  caused  all  vendibles  to  be  removed  from,  the 
markets ;  and  they  sent  about  dieir  attendants  hold- 
ing an  extended  cord,  prepared  with  a  dye  for  the 
purpose^  with  which  they  marked  all  they  overtook, 
and  those  so  marked  were  fined.    All  who  attended 
in  due  time  received  a  small  pay  from  the  treasury. 
To  keep  order  in  so  large  a  meeting,  nine  Proedri, 
Foremen,  were  appointed  by  lot  from  the  council; 
one  from  each  of  those  tribes  which  were  not  at  the 
time  pr3rtanes.     From  these  nine  the  Epistates, 
Chairman,  Speaker,  or  President  oi  the  assembly, 
was  appointed  by  lot    With  them  sat  the  Nomo- 
phylaces,  from  their  number  called  the  EUeven, 
whose  peculiar  duty  it  was  to  be  watchful  over  the 
laws,  and  to  explain  to  the  people  the  tendency  of 
any  proposals  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion.   The  Eleven  had  also  the  chitrge  of  peraoos 
imprisoned  for  crimes.    The  Frytanes  had  distinct 
powers  in  the  assembly,  which  were  considerable* 
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The  members  of  the  Grecian  democraciet,  sen* 
aible,  fitmi  firequent  experience,  of  the  uncertam 
power  of  reason  over  a  multitude,  and  of  the  evils 
liable  to  arise  from  the  fluctuating  and  inflammable 
nature  of  popular  passion,  devised  or  admitted  vari- 
ous  precautions  to  prevent  themselves  from  being 
led  to  acts  to  their  own  prejudice.    It  was  ordained 
by  the  celebrated  lawgiver  Charondas,  that  whoso-  Diod.  Sic. 
ever  would  propose  to  abrogate  an  old  law  or  inact  ^*  ^*'  ^*^^* 
a  new  one,  should  come  into  the  assembly  with  a 
halter  about  his  neck  ;  and  death  was  to  follow  if 
his  proposal  was  rejected.     Solon  was  not  so  rigid. 
Aware  that  regulations  the  best  adapted  to  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  commonwealth  at  one  time,  might 
not  equally  suit  those  cf  another,  he  injoinedan 
annual  revisal  of  the  laws.    If  the  assembly  of  the 
pec^le  declared  altemtion  in  any  point  necessary,  a 
committee  was  to  be  appointed,  in  later  times  con^ 
sisting  of  no  less  than  a  thousand  persons,  who, 
with  the  title  of  Nomothetes,  were  directed  to  con- 
rider  of  the  alteration  proper  to  be  made.    The  new 
law  being  prepared  by  this  numerous  committee, 
five   officers,  called    Syndics,  were    appointed  to 
defend  the  old  before  the  assembly;  which  then 
/  decided  between  the  two.    In  any  odier  manner 
than  this  it  was  hazardous  to  propose  a  new  law  at 
Athens.    A  law  passed  by  die  assembly  without 
having  been  previously  published  as  the  conatitu* 
tion  required ;  a  law  conceived  in  ambiguous  or  fal- 
lacious terms ;  or  a  law  contrary  to  any  former  law, 
subjected  the  proposer  to  penalties.    It  was  there-, 
fore  usual  to  repeal  the  old  law  before  a  contrary 
new  one  was  proposed;  and  the  delay  thus  occa- 
sioned was  an  additional  security  to  the  constitution. 
The  regular  manner  of  Ikactiitc  a  Law  at 
Athens  was  thus:  It  was  the  office  of  the  council 
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to  give  legal  form  to  the  proposed  matter :  but  any 
Athenian,  having  anjrthing  to  offer  for  public  con- 
sideration, might  address  it  to  the  Prytanes ;  whose 
duty  it  was  to  receive  all  petitions  and  information, 
and  transmit  them  to  the  council.  If  approved  there, 
it  became  a  Probouleuma,  analagous  to  our  parlia- 
mentary bill  prepared  by  a  committee ;  and,  being 
then  written  on  a  tablet,  was  exposed  during  seve- 
ral days  for  public  perusal  and  consideration.  At 
the  next  assembly  it  was  red  to  the  people.  This 
being  done,  proclamation  was  ihade  'by  the  public 
crier  in  these  terms :  *  Who  of  those  above  fifty 

*  years  old  chuses  to  speak  V    When  these,  if  any 

*  were  so  disposed,  had  made  their  orations,  the 
crier  again  proclaimed,  '  Any  Athenian,  not  disquali- 
fied by  law,  may  speak.*  The  disqualifying  cir- 
cumstances were,  having  fled  from  their  colors  m 
battle,  being  deeply  indebted  to  the  commonwealdi, 
or  having  been  ever  convicted  of  any  flagitious 
crime.  But  the  Prytanes  had  a  general  power  to 
injoin  silence  to  any  man.  at  discretion.  The  de- 
bates being  ended,  the  crier,  at  the  command  of  the 
Foremen,  signified  to  the  people  that  the  business 
waited  their  determination  ;  when  suflrages  were 
g^ven  by  holding  up  hands.  This  was  the  ordinary 
manner  of  voting :  but  in  some  extraordinary  cases, 
particularly  when  the  question  related  to  the  mal- 
administration of  magistrates,  votes  were  given  pri- 
vately by  casting  pebbles  into  vessels  prepared  by  the 
Prytanes.  The  Foremen  examined  the  suffiages, 
and  declared  the  majority  :  the  Prytanes  dismissed 
the  assembly. 

We  see,  in  the  conduct  of  this  business,  numerous 
precautions,  wisely  taken,  to  insure  regularity,  and 
to  prevent  sinister  management,  in  a  form  of  govern- 
ment so  intrinsically  disposed  to  irregularity,  and 
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open  to  the  arts  of  designing  men.  But  Solon 
hoped  to  provide  a  farther  and  powerful  weight  in 
the  balance  against  the  lincertainty  and  turbulence 
of  democratical  rule,  by  the  restoration  of  the  court 
of  Areiofagus.  We  have  no  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  celebrated  court,  the  fame  of  which  the  par- 
tiality of  after-times  has  carried  far  into  the  fabulous 
ages".  The  institutions  of  Draco  had  nearly  abo- 
lished its  authority  and  superseded  its  use.  Solon 
restored  its  consequence,  improved  its  regulations, 
and  augmented  its  powers.  How  its  members  were 
before  appointed  we  are  not  informed.  By  his  insti- 
tutions it  was  composed  of  those  who  had  executed 
the  office  of  archon  with  credit ;  all  of  whom,  hav^ 
ing  passed  the  Euthyne,  or  scrutiny  concerning  their 
conduct  in  that  high  office,  were  admitted  members 
of  the  Areiopagus.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  dignity  of  the  Athenian  government  conferred 
for  a  longer  term  than  onp  year :  the  Areiopagites 
were  for  life. 

The  power  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus  was  very 
great.  It  is  said  to  have  be^n  the  first  that  ever  de- 
cided upon  life  and  death ;  in  early  times  in  Greece, 
as  throughout  western  Europe,  public  justice  pro- 
ceeding no  farther  against  the  most  atrocious  crimi- 
nals than  the  exaction  of  a  fine.  Capital  offences 
among  the  Athenians  were,  for  the  most  part,  con- 

'^  Archbishop  Potter  apologizes,  seemingly  unnecessarily,  for 
differing  from  such  respectable  authors  as  Cicero  and  Plutarch, 
who  call  Solon  the  founder  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus.*  It  is 
not  probable  that  Cicero  and  Plutarch  meant  to  deny  the  eilst- 
ence  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus  before  Solon ;  but  they  call 
him  justly  the  founder  of  that  court,  such  as  it  was  in  the  flo^ 
risluDg  times  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  Aristotle  men- 
tions its  earlier  existence  (1),  and  Demosthenes  professes  his  ^ 
ignorance  of  its  origin  (2),  of  which  he  scarcely  could  hare 
been  ignorant  had  it  not  been  older  than  Solon. 

( 1)  Ariitot.  Polit  1.  S.  c.  12.  (?)  Ont  in  Ariitocratem. 
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^'      fiomwhkhfvasconfllitnCionBlty  no  lipped  ID  tfe 
•emhty  of  the  peopk*    It  had  authoikjr  to  slop  the 
eflbctofthe  judicM  decrees  of  Ae  nwcmhly  of  the 
people  itKlf;  to  antral  an  aapuoal^w  extend  nercf 
to  the  condeamed.    It  directed  all  issnes  £pominhe 
puUic  treasucjr*    It  had  great  power  as  a  censoral 
courts  pnniahmg  m^e^i  inunoralitf  ,  and  all  disor* 
derly  conduct;  not  neoiy  when  accoBatkms  were 
bioug^ ;'  but  it  was  the  duly  d  the  Arek^xigjues  to 
watdi  the  behavior  of  the  ciligen&    Idleness  was 
a  crime  of  which  they  were  to  take  connisaaoe ;  aad 
it  was  required  that  eveiy  citisen  should  anmially 
account  to  them  for  his  means  of  livelihood ;  an  in- 
stitution said  to  be  derived  from  Egypt.    The  su- 
perintendence of  youth  was  also  amunitted  to  them; 
Herodot^  and  it  was  their  du^  to  piovide  by  their  authority 
that  all  should  be  educated  suitably  to  their  rank 
and  fortune*    It  was  die^custom  of  this  oourt^  for 
judicial  business,  to  sit  only  in  the  nig^t,  and  with- 
out light*    The  purpose  of  this  singulariQr  is  said 
to  have  been,  that  the  members  might  be  the  less 
liable  to  prejudice  for  or  agpinst  accused  persons. 
It  was  for  the  same  reason  a  rule  that  pleaders  should 
confine  themselves  to  simple  narratk>n  of  fact,  and 
statement  of  the  law,  without  any  ornament  of  speech^ 
or  any  attempt  to  warp  the  judgement  by  aiqiealing 
to  the  passions  of  the  judges.    The  reputation  of 
the  court  of  Areiopagus  for  wisdom  and  strict  jus- 
tice, and  very  remarkably  for  the  respectable  charac- 
ters of  its  members,  was  long  very  lugh^^ 

"  Xen.  Mem.  Socr.  I.  3.  c.  6.  s.  20.  The  learned  dean 
Humphrey  Prideaux  (1)  has  svunmed  up  the  principal  testimo* 
Dies  to  the  great  authority  and  high  reputation  of  the  conri  of 
Areiopagus  in  the  following  words :  among  which  the  conctad- 
ing  hyperbole  of  the  great  Tully  is  remarkable :  'Areopagits 

(1)  In  Mam.  I.  Oxon.  p.  351. 
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The  Athenian  eonstitution,  for  so  small  a  state,  sect. 
was  veiy  complex.  Beside  the  Creneral  Assembly, 
and  the  Areiopagus,  there  were  no  less  than  ten 
Courts  of  Judicature  in  Athens ;  four  for  crimi- 
nal causes,  and  six  for  civil.  In  the  establishment  of 
thtese  ip  was  that  Solon  most  eminently  displayed 
both  his  honest  zeal  for  the  equal  liberties  of  men, 
and  his  abilit}'-,  as  a  legislator,  to  devise  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  for  securing  them  :  here  we  see  prin- 
cipally exemplified  the  idea  expressed  in  his  cele- 
brated answer  reported  among  the  sayings  of  the 
seven  wise  men  :  *  That,*  saii  Solon,  *  is  in  my  opi- 

•  nion  the  most  perfect  government,  where  an  injury 

*  to  any  one  is  the  concern  of  all.*  Before  that  law- 
giver the  archons  were,  in  most  causes,  supreme 
and  sole  judges.  Solon  directed  that,  in  the  ten 
courts  just  mentioned,  causes  should  be  decided  by 
a  body  of  men,  like  our  juries,  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose from  among  the  people ;  the  archons  only 
presiding  in  the  manner  of  our  judges,  and  some- 
times carrying  the  business  through  the  necessary 
steps  preparatory  to  the  determination  of  a  jur)%  as 
in  our  courts  of  Westminster-hall.  But  the  archons 
being  appointed  by  lot,  and  consequently  often  very 
insufficient  for  such  business,  it  was  usual  for  each  to 

^  a  Solone  commissa  est  legam  custodia  (2).  Sspe  igitur  injus- 
^  titiae  et  temeritati  populi  restitiase,  8»pe  eonim  decreta  resci- 
^  disse,  memorantnr ;  et  sine  eonim  approbatione  nihil  omoino 
^  majorls  momenti  Athenis,  ante  deminutam  eonim  per  E^hial- 
'  tern  autoritatem,  de  republici  unquam  decernebatur  ^3).  To* 
'  tarn  igitur,  ut  pancis  dicam,  regebant  rempublicam  (4).  Tam- 
^  que  necessarium  ad  illam  recte  instituendam  eorum  semper 
^  videbatur  consilium,  ut  de  illis  dicat  Cicero  Atheniensium  rem- 
^  publicam  non  magls  posse  sme  Areopa^  consilio,  quam  mun- 
^  dum  sine  providentii  Dei,  administrari  (5).' 

(S)  Plutarch  in  Solon,  et  Andocides  in  Orat  de  Mysteriis. 

(3)  Demosthen.  in  or.  con.  Androtlonem. 

(4)  Suidas  in  toc.  *Apsio^  viiuyog.  &  Lysia^  in  or.  de  probatione  £yan- 
dri.  (5)  M.  T.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  1.  c.  2. 
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CHAP,  chuse  two  persoiis  of  experience  to  assist  him  in  his 
^-  office.  These,  in  time,  became  regular  constitutional 
officers  by  the  name  of  Paredri,  assessors ;  under- 
going the  same  probation  as  the  archons  themselves 
before  entering  on.  their  office,  and  the  same  scru- 
tiny at  its  conclusion.  The  manner  of  appointing 
the  jurors  was  thus  :  A  small  pay  from  the  treasuiy 
induced  those  who  had  leisure  to  oflfer  themselves. 
Any  Athenian,  above  thirty  years  of  age,  and  not  un- 
der any  legal  disqualification,  delivered  his  name  and 
legal  description  to  the  thesmothete  archons ;  and 
these  assigned  the  jurtrs  to  the  different  courts  by 
lot.  This  is  that  department  in  the  machine  of  go- 
vernment which  ovight  to  belong  to  the  people  at 
large.  It  is  that  for  which  they  are  most  compe- 
tent, and  the  security  of  property  and  equal  liberty 
requires  that  they  should  alone  possess  it 

To  save  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  the 
inconvenient  necessity  of  going  to  Athens  for  justice 
in  cases  of  inferior  consequence,  itinerant  judges, 
called  the  Forty,  were  appointed  to  go  through  the 
boroughs,  with  power  to  determine  actions  of  as- 
sault, and  controversies  of  property  under  a  certain 
value^^ 

In  all  the  Grecian  republics  every  freeman  was 
boimd  to  Military  Service.  The  abundance  of 
slaves  in  them  all  made  this  both  practicable  and  ne- 
cessary, which  in  countries  without  slaves  would  be 
neither.     The  slaves  by  their  labor  supported  the 

16  This  account  of  the  Athenian  constitution  has  been  taken 
almost  intirely  from  Archbishop  Potter's  Grecian  Antiquities. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  investigating  the  subject  more  deep- 
\y  will  of  course  consult  that  valuable  work,  and  the  numerous 
authorities  there  quoted.  Petit's  collection  of  Attic  Laws,  with 
his  diffuse  comment  on  them,  may  perhaps  then  attract  their 
attention.  As  the  Archbishop^s  work  is  in  everybody's  hands, 
I  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  authorities. 
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freeiben  in  arms ;  and  the  practice  of  arms  was  sect. 
indispensable  for  every  freeman,  if  it  were  only  to  ^^J^ 
preserve  that  ascendancy  over  the  superior  number 
of  the  slaves,  without  which  property,  freedom,  and 
life  itself,  would  be  utterly  insecure.  No  Grecian 
town,  therefore,  was  without  its  gymnasium,  or  pub* 
lie  school  of  bodily  exercise.  Every  free  Athenian, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  inroUed  among  the  mili- 
tary. His  duty,  for  the  first  two  years,  was  confined 
within  the  bounds  of  Attica.  The  city-guard  of 
Athens  was  chiefly  of  youths  under  twenty.  After 
that  age  till  forty  he  was  legally  compellable  to  any 
forein  service  that  the  afiairs  of  the  commonwealth 
required.  Rank  and  property  made  no  other  dis- 
tinction than  giving  the  privilege  to  serve  on  horse- 
back ;  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  privilege  and 
a  burthen ;  for  in  the  Athenian,  and  some-  other  of 
the  more  powerful  commonwealths,  every  man  of 
competent  property  was  bound  to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  horse  for  public  service^^ 

The  Greeks  made  a  great  distinction  between  the 
heavy  and  the  light-armed  foot ;  the  former  termed 
Hc^lite,  the  other  Psilus.    The  Hopiite  wore  that 
nearly  complete  armor,  described  in  treating  of  the  See  chap. 
Homeric  age :  he  carried  a  large  shield,  and  his  li^  ' 
principal  weapon  was  a  long  spear.    The  full  set  of  «»*• 
his  arms,  defensive  and  offensive,  was  called  the 
Panoply.    The  usual  formation  of  this  heavy  foot 
was  in  a  large  compact  body,  termed  Phalanx,  in 

17  The  Roman  law  was  similar,  and  the  near  conformity  of 
the  old  English  to  the  Athenian  is  remarkable.  By  the  sta- 
tute of  the  13th  of  Edward  I.  which  professes  not  to  inact  no- 
Telties,  bat  meerly  to  inforce  the  old  law,  all  natives,  between 
fifteen  years  and  K>rty  were  to  have  arms,  at  least  a  sword  and 
a  battleaxe,  and  those  who  had  fifteen  pounds  a  year  in  land  or 
forty  marks  in  goods,  were  not  to  be  without  a  horseman^t 
arms^ 
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^Hiich  die  files  were  seldom  of  fewer  than  eight 
men.  The  PsUus,  oa  the  coatraiy,  had  veiy  im- 
perfect defensive  armor,  he  carried  missfle  weapons^ 
and  no  shield.  He  was,  dierefore,  incapaMe  of  in- 
.  gaging  in  close  fight  with  the  Hoplite.  Free  citi- 
zens only  were  allowed  to  serve  in  the  heavy  fisot ; 
and  in  some  of  the  oligarchal  states,  only  those  of 
higher  rank,  or  possessing  a  qualification  in  proper- 
ty. The  light-armed  were  cMefly  slaves,  who  wait- 
ed upon  the  Hoplites,  and  who  alone  generally  did 
all  duties  of  meer  fatigue.  They  were  esteemed,  as 
soldiers,  so  inferior  to  the  heavy  foot,  that  it  was 
us&al,  in  reporting  the  numbers  of  Grecian  armies, 
to  reckon  the  heavy  foot  only,  tho  commonly  attend- 
ed by  at  least  an  equal  number  of  light-armed.  Upon 
Htrodot.  ^^'^  gi'^^t  occasion  we  read  of  a  Lacedaemonian  army, 
I.9.C.  11.  in  which^no  less  than  s6ven  slaves,  all  doing  duty 
as  light-armed  soldiers,  attended  upon  every  Spar- 
tan Hoplite.  The  Lacedasmonians,  and  in  general 
the  Peloponnesians,  would  serve  only  as  heavy  foot 
in  close  fight ;  and  in  this  the  Thebkns  agreed  with 
them ;  but  the  Athenians  attributed  more  value  to 
die  use  of  missile  weapons.  We  find  bowmen,  and 
particularly  Athenian  bowmen,  always  mentioned 
by  Thucydides  as  a  valuable  species  of  troops,  whose 
numbers  he  specifies  upon  all  occasions  with  no  less 
care  than  those  of  the  heavy-armed ;  and  he  never 
confounds  them  with,  what  he  sometimes  calls  con- 
temptuously, the  crowd  of  light-armed,  as  a  body  of 
men  not  less  inferior  in  discipline  than  in  arms. 
Different  from  all  these  was  the  Middle-armed,  who, 
from  the  small  shield  or  target  which  he  bore  dis^- 
tinguished  from  the  large  shield  of  the  heavy-armed 
by  the  name  of  Pelta,  was  denominated  Peltast,  Tar- 
geteer.  We  find  these  mostly  among  the  colonies, 
and  in  those  small  or  poor  democratical  states  which 
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were  unable  to  provide  the  expensive  armor  of  the    sect. 
Hoplite,  especially  those  in  the  mountainous  parts  of      ^^* 
northern  Greece. 

Several  of  the  Grecian  states,  even  of  those  pow- 
erful in  infantry,  had  in  early  times  no  cavaliy.  But 
the  Thessalians  were  almost  imiversally  horseiQen ; 
and  the  BcDotians  cultivated  early  the  horse-service* 
Of  the  cavalry  of  Athens  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter,  but  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Solon 
we  are  litde  informed* 

Democratical  jealousy  occasioned  at  Athens  a 
very  inconvenient  system  of  Military  Command. 
What  were  the  military  institutions  of  Solon  we 
should  wish  to  know,  because  he  was  himself  a  mill* 
tary  man  of  lai^  experience.  Probably  when  he 
lessened  the  civil  power  of  the  college  of  archons, 
the  military  authority  of  the  polemarc  was  also 
abridged ;  for  in  the  end  we  find  that  officer  meerly 
a  civil  magistrate,  having  peculiar  jurisdictiati  over 
the  Metics,  those  numerous  free  inhabitants  of  At- 
tica who  were  not  Athenian  citisens.  But  we  are 
uninformed  what  was  the  military  establishment  of 
Solon's  time.  When  afterward  the  Athenian  wards 
were  increased  to  ten,  every  ward  elected  its  own 
military  commander.  Ten  generals,  therefore,  with 
equal  rank,  commanded  the  forces  of  the  Athenian 
commonweidth.  All  were  not  sent  together  on  fo- 
rein  expeditions :  but  at  home  generally  each  com- 
manded his  day  in  turn ;  the  ten  forming  a  council 
of  war  to  decide  on  emergencies.  The  inconvenien- 
cies  of  this  system  were  often  felt ;  and  in  conse- 
quence it  became  usual,  on  important  occasions,  by 
a  particular  decree  of  the  people,  to  commit  the 
command  in  .chief  to  one  person :  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  ten  generals  from  the  ten  tribes,  with  equal 
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authority,  remained  always  the  established  system  of 
Athens. 

The  composition  of  Grecian  armies,  and  die  sa- 
bordination  of  command  in  them,  appear  to  have 
been  generally  very  regular;  but  in  litde  particulars 
they  di&red  so  much  in  different  ages,  and  in  dif- 
ferent republics  in  the  same  age,  that  it  b  impossi- 
ble now  to  ascertain  what  was  at  any  time  the  exact 
formation  of  the  Athenian  phalanx,  or  indeed  of  that 
of  any  other  republic.    The  account  already  given 
See  chap,   of  the  Spartan  army  may,  however,  serve  to  convey 
^  •*?*•*•  an  idea  of  the  Grecian  system  in  general.     The 
Hilt        Athenian  seems  to  have  differed  from  it  more  in 
names  than  in  things.    The  Taxis  of  the  Athenian 
service,  like  the  Lochus  of  the  Lacedaemonian,  was 
analogous  to  our  battalion,  and  the  rank  of  the  Taxi- 
arc,  its  commander,  as  of  the  Lochage,  was  nearly 
that  of  our  colonel.    Taxis  generally  meant  a  batta- 
lion of  foot,  but  it  was  also  used  for  a  squadron  of 
horse.     The  troop  of  horse  was  lie.    The  Athenian 
Stratege,  like  the  Lacedaemonian  Polemarc,  was  the 
general  officer.     The  commander  of  a  fleet  was  call- 
ed Navarc,  the  commander  of  a  trireme  Trierarc ; 
Xen.  HeU  but  it  is  obscrvable  that  the  Taxiarc  had  rank  supe- 
i.  he. 6.  rior  to  the  Trierarc.     The  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  Spartan  discipline  seems  to  have  been 
that  it  was  more  perfect,  the  divisions  -more  nume- 
rous and  better  graduated,  the  detail  more  ragular, 
the  subordination  more  exact^®. 

^^  Guischardt,  the  ablest  modern  interpreter  of  the  antient 
military  writers,  has  the  following  remarks  in  a  note  to  his 
translation  of  Arrian's  Tactics  (1)  ;  ^  Je  doute  si  les  interpretes 
^  et  les  tradncteurs  entendent  les  maiioeiiTres  que  XenophoD 
^  decrit,  et  celles  quUi  detailie,  dans  le  troisieme  livre  (of  the 
*•  Anabasis^  qiiand  il  parle  des  dispositions  qti'on  fit  potir  la 
^  marche  des  troupes.     La  tactique  de  Thucydide  et  de  Xeno- 

(1)  P.  119.  note  q. 
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Riatory  of  Athens^  from  the  Legislation  of  Solon  to  the  Expttltion  of  the 
Peinstratids^  and  the  first  pubkc  Tramaction  with  Persia, 

Among  the  imperfect  memorials  remaining  of  Solon, 
we  find  one  very  iihportant  matter  authenticated, 
without  any  connecting  circumstances,  or  any  indi- 
cation  of  times  or  concomitant  events.  Solon  how- 
ever was  the  first  man  of  the  Athenian  republic,  aad 
the  Athenian  republic  had  already  acquired  under 

^  phon  est  differente  de  celle  du  terns  d'AIexandre  te  grand. 
^  Les  termes  qui  designoient  les  corps  n'etoieDt  plus  les  memes, 
'  et  il  y  eut  une  autre  disposition  de  sections.  Faute  d'y  donner 
*  attention  on  ne  pent  que  s^embrouillex.'  It  may  be  proper  to 
add  here  the  observation  that  the  term  Ao^of,  which  with  the 
Lacedemonians  signified  a  body  of  men  composed  of  many  files 
(according  to  Thucydides  generally  of  sixty-four)  (2^  among 
the  later  Greeks  was  synonymous  with  ivx^^  and  was  tne  more 
common  word  of  the  two  to  express  simply  a  file  (3\  Accord- 
ingly the  term  Aax^tyl^^  which  with  the  Lacedaemonians  was  the 
title  of  an  officer  of  considerable  rank,  whose  command  was  of 
above  five  hundred  men,  with  the  later  Greeks  meant  no  more 
than  the  fileleader,  a  common  soldier.  The  term  Eveoftoria, 
origfinally  peculiar  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  signifying  a  body, 
l^enerally  of  thirty-two  men,  formed  in  four  files,  was  also  adopt- 
ed by  the  later  Greeks  to  signify  a  division  of  their  Xop^oj  or 
file,  perhaps  conmionly  of  not  more  than  four  men.  See  Arrian. 
Tact.  p.  20.  Xenophon  also  seems  to  use  the  word  Xo^o^  for 
a  file  r4).  Yet  Euripides  gives  the  title  of  Aoyavo;  to  the  seven 
chiefs  oefore  Thebes,  and  of  Aop^o^  to  the  division  which  each 
commanded,  and  to  the  opposing  divisions  of  the  Theban  army. 
Phoeniss.  v.  124,  150,  759,  760,  and  1157.  Xenophon  also,  in 
his  Anabasis,  uses  the  terms  Aop^o^  and  Ao^ei/o^  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian sense,  or  nearly  so.  The  Adr/oLyw  were  next  in  rank  to 
the  2rpa7if)2'0f ,  generals.  The  force  of  the  X6p(o(,  in  an  army  so 
Irregularly  composed,  might  dlfier  greatly.  We  find  in  one 
place  a  hundred  (5),  and  in  another  only  fifty  (6),  men  mention- 
'  ed  as  actually  composing  the  Lochus,  but  we  are  not  assured 
that  those  numbers  were  the  complement 

(%\  Thacyd.  1.  5.  c.  68. 

(3)  Arrian.  Tact.  p.  18  and  20.  ed.  Amstel.  k  Lipz.  1750. 

(4)  Cyrop,  1.  4.       (5)  Anab.  1.  4.  c.  8. 1. 13.     (6)  1. 1.  c.  2.  f .  26. 
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CHAF.  his  guidance,  some  steddiness  of  administration  at 
^^.J^  home,  and  respect  among  neighboring  states,  when 
alarm  arose  for  the  temple  and  treasury  of  Delphi. 
The  oracle  there  had  at  this  time  its  highest  fame, 
and,  for  the  sanctity  widely  attributed  to  the  place, 
its  treasury  was  used  as  a  depository  of  valuables, 
whence  all  Greece  was  interested  in  its  securi^. 
What  gave  occasion  for  a  war  which  threatened  it 
we  do  not  learn :  but  the  Phocians,  in  whose  coun* 
try  Delphi  stood,  took  arms :  the  Amphict^ons  pro- 
claimed a  sacred  war  against  them :  the  Athenian 
government  took  part  with  the  Amphictyons,  and 
Solon  was  appointed  general  of  the  army  of  the  god. 
He  wa&  successful,  and  for  the  ability,  the  impar* 
tialit}%  and  the  integrity  exhibited  in  his  conduct, 
and  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the  regulaticms  he 
established,  he  gained  great  credit  throughout 
Greece. 

Nevertheless  Solon,  with  all  the  wisdom  of  his 
institutions,  and  all  his  popularity,  could  not  pre- 
vent new  ebullition  of  &ction  in  Athens.  £ach 
party  objected  to  that  among  his  institutions  which 
obviated  its  purpose  of  acquiring  superiority.  The 
legislator  himself,  mild  and  candid  and  impartial, 
%vas  free  of  access  to  all ;  and  confident  both  in  the 
goodness  of  his  cause,  and  in  his  own  powers  of 
piui.  argument  and  persuasion,  he  incouraged  conversa- 
^^^^  tion  upon  his  institutions  and  discussion  of  tlieir 
merit ;  alivays  professing  willingness  to  alter  what- 
soever could  be  clearly  proved  capable  of  amend- 
ment 

Bi\t  tlie  power,  which  Solon  would  not  assume, 
others  would  contend  for.  The  parties  of  the  High- 
lands, the  Lowlands,  and  the  Coast,  were  still  main- 
tained, and  leading  men  were  sedulous  to  cultivate 
an  interest  severally  in  them.    What  one  par^  then 
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approved  in  Solon's  laws,  the  others  of  course  would  sect. 
desire  amended,  and  what  these  would  be  most  satis-  ^' 
fied  with,  the  former  would  be  most  es^r  to  alter. 
Himself  thus  involved  in  difficulties,  and  his  great 
MTork  of  legislation  in  much  danger,  he  assembled 
tbe  soverein  people.  ^  What  he  had  done,'  he  said, 
^  he  found  generally  approved,  but  on  particular  parts 
'  different  opinions  prevailed.  For  himself,  he  could 
^  not  immediately  satisfy  his  own  mind,  tho  possibly 

*  improvement  might  be  made,  what  the  alteration 

*  should  be.  He  would  therefore  travel  into  the 
'  countries  most  known  for  the  excellence  of  their 
^  constitution  and  laws,  and  after  careful  euBdina- 

*  tion  and  inquiry  among  other  states,  he  might  be 
'  better  able  to  satisfy  both  himself  and  them.  One 
^  thing  however  he  would  request,  that  till  he  re- 
^  turned  they  should  alter  nothing.'    Such,  it  iasaid, 

was  the  general  estimation  of  him,  and  such  the  ad-  Herodot. 
dress  with  which  he  put  this  proposition,  that  the  p,^*^^,^' 
pe<^le  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oath  to  change  Tinuram. 
nothing  of  his  institutions  for  ten  years.    This  done, 
he  left  Athens. 

The  success  of  Solon's  expedient  seems  to  have 
been  as  great  |ls  himself  could  probably  expect. 
He  would  hardly  hope  that,  when  he  was  gone,  the 
struggle  of  parties  contending  for  the  first  situations 
under  his  constitution,  would  be  remitted.      The 
three  parties  of  the  Lowlands,  the  Highlands,  and 
the  Coast,  each  supported  an  eminent  leader.    Ly- 
cui^us  son  of  Aristolaides,  was  at  the  head,  of  the 
party  of  the  Lowlands  ;  Megacles,  chief  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Alcmaeonids,  took  the  lead  of  the  Coast  "  Y'^'*5g 
party.     He  had  increased  the  antient  wealth,  and  iiie.c/ 
splendor  of  his  house  by  marrying  Agariste,  daugh-  i*«.&»ea. 
ter  and  heiress  of  Cleisthenes  tyrant  of  Sicyon;  he  Pk^^ 
had  acqmred  fame  by  victories  in  the  Olympian, 
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Pythian,  and  Isthmian  games  ;  and  he  was  through 
these  circumstances,  added  to  his  former  advantages, 
esteemed  by  much  the  most  powerful  individual  in 
Athens.     Meanwhile  Peisistratus,  a  young  man  of  a 
Herodot.    very  antient  and  honorable  fomily,  clsuming  descent 
L6.C.66.   fj^jj^  Codrus,  and  through  him  tracing  their  pedi- 
gree to  Nestor  and  the  Pylian  kings  of  that  very 
early  age  where  Homer  first  takes  up  histary,  had 
begun  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  eloquence  and 
his  military  talents :  for  wars  had  arisen  with  neigh- 
boring states,  and  he  gained  reputation,  especiaUy 
1. 1.  c  59.  in  taking  Nisaea,  the  seaport  of  the  Megarians.     Re* 
commended  besides  by  manners  singularly  ingaging, 
he  excelled  all  in  popularity,  whence  he  seems  to 
have  been  induced  to  take  the  lead  readily  deferred 
to  him  by  the  Highlanders,  or  high  democratical 
party*     Thus  all  the  three  parties  which  divided  the 
Athenian  people,  had  for  their  leaders  men  of  the 
highest  rank  among  the  eupatrids  or  old  nobility. 
Piatuch.       Meanwhile  Solon  it  is  said  remained  ten  years 
Laert!^vit.  stbroad.     Of  the  circumstances  of  his  travels  nothing 
^^^       remains  reported  but  his  interview  with  Crcesus  king 
of  Lydia,  who  was  accustomed  to  receive  Grreeks, 
'   and  received  Solon  with  distinction. '   Nor  have  we 
any  satisfactory  information  of  his  measures  on  his 
return.     It  only  appears  that  the  ferment  of  factions 
was  become  violent,  the  leaders  intent  each  upon 
his  own  power,  their  followers  wedded  to  the  inte- 
rests of  their  several  parties,  and  he  could  no  longer 
still  the  storm  and  bring  jarring  minds  to  union. 
Matters  were  thus  at  a  crisis,  when  Peisistratus  came 
into  the  agora  in  his  chariot,  himself  and  his  mules 
Herodot    wouuded*     The  people  assembling  about  him,  he 
piut.^Tit/  told. them  ^  that,  as  he  was  going  into  the  country, 
fSlSi       *  ^^  ^^^^  waylaid  by  his  political  opponents,  and  with 
1.  i.  €*.  8.    *  difficulty  had  escaped  them,  wounded,  as  mig^t  be 
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*  seen.  Hence  they  might  judge  whether  it  could  sect* 
^  be  safe  for  any  man  any  longer  to  be  a  friend  to  the  ^' 
'  poor.  It  was  obvious  that  he  could  no  longer  live 
'  in  Attica,  unless  they  would  take  him  under  that 
^  protection  which  he  impkured.'  Immediately  Aris- 
toD,  one  of  his  partizans,  proposed  to  decree  to  the 
friend  of  the  people,  the  martyr  of  their  cause,  a 
gpiard  of  fifty  men  for  the  security  of  his  person. 
Such  a  measure  was  probably  not  new ;  for  we  shall 
find  in  the  sequel,  other  instances  of  it  among  the 
Grecian  democracies.  The  populariQr  of  Peisistra* 
tus  and  the  indignation  excited  by  the  visible  marks 
of  ill-treatment  which  he  bore,  procured  assent  to 
the  motion  of  Ariston,  and  a  decree  passed  accord- 
in^y.  The  enemies  of  his  family  afterward  asserted 
that  the  story  was  an  imposture,  and  that  the  wounds 
were  from  his  own  hands  to  support  it  But,  ga- 
thering as  we  best  may  from  remaining  evidence,  it 
seems  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  attempt  upon 
his  life  was  real.  Indeed  the  conjecture  appears 
warranted  by  the  very  accounts  which  speak  of  it  as 
fictitious.  For  those  accounts  testify  that  the  belief 
of  a  real  attempt  to  assassinate  Peisistratus  prevailed 
at  Athens  for  a  considerable  time :  we  are  not  in- 
formed'how  the  fraud  was  detected ;  and  had  there 
ever  been  any  detection  of  such  gross  knavery,  it 
must  have  gone  far  to  ruin  his  credit,  which,  during 
his  life,  certainly  never  was  ruined.  But  an  actual 
attempt  of  such  a  kind  could  not  fail  to  increase,  if 
not  the  extent  of  his  populariQr,  at  least  the  zeal  of 
his  party ;  and  thus  the  decree  for  guards  might  be 
obtained,  in  a  manner  more  consistent  Mrith  the  forms 
of  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  with  probability, 
than  the  defective  accounts  of  antient  historians 
seem  to  imply.  On  this  point  however  we  can  only 
chuse  our  belief  in  the  dark.     What  stands  ascer- 
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CHAP,  tained  is,  that  Peisistratus  with  his  guards  seized  die 
^^,^^;^  citadel;  that  his  parQr  supported  him;  and  that 
their  exponents  were  forced,  part  into  exile,  the  rest 
to  submission.  Peisistratus,  as  leader  of  the  pit* 
vailing  party,  was  of  course  the  first  man  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  henceforward  he  is  called  by  hb« 
torians  tyrant  of  Athens. 
Com.  The  term  Tyrant,  among  the  Greeks,  had  a  veiy 

M^ift^     different  signification  firom  what  it  bears  in  modem 
languages:  it  meant  a  citizen  of  a  republic,  i?riio,  by 
any  means  acquired  sovereinQr  oyer  his  feUow-citi- 
zens,  or  the  sole  direction  of  die  executive  govern- 
ment.   Many  of  the  Grecian  tyrants  were  men  of 
extraordinary  virtue,  who  used  their  power  in  stiict 
conformity  to  established  law,  and  very  advantage- 
ously for  the  peq>le  they  governed.   Thus  tiiey  diT 
fered  widely  firom  Tyrants  in  the  modem  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.    But  some  even  were  laiaed  to 
the  dignity  of  Tyrant  by  a  voluntary  decree  of  the 
Pint  Tit.  people  themselves.    Plutarch  mentions  particulaily 
jnd%u     T^T^^ondas  thus  elected  by  the  Euboeans,  and  Pit- 
AriftPo-  tacus  by  the  Mitylensans;  and  he  says  the  Athe- 
14.  eti.  &  nians  would  so  Imve  elected  Solon.    Usurper,  there- 
SmbDc.^    fore,  is  not  a  convertible  term :  tho  in  general  the 
oedip.      Grecian  tyrants  were  usurpers.   Without  a  fiivoring 
^391.  ic  party  among  the  people,  no  man  could  rise  to  die 
^^'         tyranny:  therefore  a  man  of  universal  bad  character, 
could  not  become  a  tyrant"*    But  the  violence  of 
faction  among  the  Greeks  was  e^^treme  :  enormous 
severities  were  frequendy  practised  against  a  defeat- 
ed party:  perhaps  most  enormous  when  the  paiiy 
prevailing  was  not  headed  by  a  tjrrant,  whose  antho- 

*Av«u  rs  cXij^u^xoi  ^ixliv  rupavvl^a 
9i}p9v,  h  rXij^si  ^^^jxo^iv  ^^  akiifxsreu  ; 

Sophoc.  Oedip.  Tjrr.  r.  560. 
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rity  or  influence  might  inable  him,  and  whose  very  sect. 
interest  would  generally  induce  him,  to  restrain  pri-  ^^^.^^ 
Vate  malice,  and  check  popular  fury.  A  citizen, 
however,  irregularly  raised  to  sovereinty  over  his 
fellowcitizens,  would  often  find  himself  very  inse* 
cure  in  his  exaltation.  Popular  favor, '*ind  party 
favor,  which  is  a  more  confined  popular  lavor,  are 
extremely  liable  to  fluctuate.  But  firmness  is  ne* 
cessary  to  command ;  and  even  great  abilities,  united 
vrith  fortunate  circumstances,  would  with  difficulty, 
in  such  a  situation,  avoid  the  necessity  of  occasional 
severity ;  weak  minds  and  morose  tempers  would 
naturally  fell  into  cruelty.  The  outcry  against  Ty* 
rants,  then,  has  been  first  raised  by  the  disappoint- 
ment of  faction  ;  for  among  the  antients  the  appella* 
tion  was  arbitrarily  applied;  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  given  being  often  really  no  more  thsm  the  leader 
of  a  party;  and  sometimes,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
a  supreme  ma^strate  by  the  best  of  all  rights,  the 
voice  of  the  people.  But  most  commonly  Tyrants 
were  more  or  less  usurpers  of  power  which  the  laws 
of  their  country  forbad ;  and  too  frequently  severi- 
ties were  used,  sometimes  atrocious  crimes  perpe- 
trated, to  acquire  that  power,  or  to  retain  it.  Hence 
alone  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term  Tyrant, 
from  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  an- 
tient. 

It  is  expressly  said  by  Herodotus,  and  confirmed  f^*"^®*- 
by  sdl  succeeding  writers,  that  Peisistratus  changed  Plutarch/ 
nothing  in  the  Athenian  constitution.     All  the  laws  ^^^^ 
continued  in  force ;  the  assembly,  coimcilj  courts  of 
justice,  and  all  the  magistracies,  remained  with  their 
constitutional  powers ;  he  himself  obeyed  a  citation  Aristot. 
finom  the  Areiopagus  on  i,  charge  of  murder.    We  J**^*^  ,j 
are  not  assured  that  he  even  retained  his  guards ;  Plutarch. 
but  it  appears  probable.    It  was  usual  for  those  call- 
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ed  Tyrants  among  the  Greeks  to  have  guards ;  aad 
the  distinguishing  name  of  doryphori,  spearbearors, 
became  attached  to  them,  as  that  of  toxotas,  bow- 
men, to  the  armed  attendants  of  the  regular  magis- 
Arifltot      trates.    But  even  this  was  not  a  necessary  charac- 
cfit/*^  teristic;^r  in  the  preceding  j^,  Cypselus,  who 
was  notwithstanding  always  termed  Tyrant  of  Co- 
rinthy  so  intbely  trusted  in  the  affection  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  that  he  never  would  have  guards.    It  ap- 
pears not  how  such  a  Tyrant  differs,  but  in  titles 
from  those  patriots  of  succeeding  times,  whose  abi- 
lides  and  virtues  placed  them  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
monwealth, without  any  such  invidious  appellation. 
They  seem,  however,  thus  far  generally  to  have  dif- 
fered in  fortune,  that  the  history  of  the  latter  has 
been  transmitted  to  posterior  by  those  of  the  same 
faction,  that  of  the  former  by  those  of  the  opposite 
faction*^. 

Peisistratus  was,  by  every  account,  a  man  singu- 
larly formed  for  empire.     Solon  himself  is  reported 
Fiutarch.   to  have  Said  of  him,  *  Take  away  ohly  his  ambiticMi, 
^  cure  him  of  his  lust  of  reigning,  and  there  is  not  a 

*  man  more  naturally  disposed  to  every  virtue,  nor  a 

*  better  citizen.'    We  have  however  no  satis&ctoiy 

^  Even  Aristotle  is  scarcely  always  consistent  in  applying  the 
term  Tyrant  In  one  part  of  his  Treatise  on  Government  (1) 
he  ohserves  that  a  guard  is  proper  hoth  to  legal  kings  and  to 
tyrants ;  and  he  mentions  it  as  a  characteristical  distinction  be- 
tween the  two,  that  kings  had  subjects  for  guards,  tyrants  forein- 
ers.  Yet  in  the  same  treatise  (2)  he  calls  Cypselus  Tyrant  (^ 
Corinth,  tho,  he  tells  us,  Cypselus  nerer  would  have  any  guard. 
It  appears  clearly  that  Cypselus  in  fact  was  a  demagogue,  and 
never  properly  a  Tyrant.  But,  the  party  in  opposition  to  his 
family  prevailing  at  length  against  his  grandson,  it  became  po- 
pular at  Corinth  to  give  the  title  of  Tyrant  to  Cypselos  bimself 
We  find  also  that  the  bowmen  attending  the  regular  magistratea 
of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  were  commonly  foreineri,  fn- 
quently  Scythians.     See  Potter,  b.  1.  c.  13. 

(1)  b.  3.  c.  14.  (2)  h.  5.  c.  1«. 
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account  of  the  conduct  of  the  great  lawgiver  upon 
this  impwtant  occasion;  party-spirit  having  muti- 
lated and  deformed  the  traditions  of  these  transac- 
tions.    It  became  the  temper  of  succeeding  times 
to  brand  the  memory  of  Peisistratus  ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  Solon  was  not  to  be  involved  in  the  re- 
proach.   It  was  therefore  necessary  to  account  for 
his  want  of  authority  and  influence  for  preventing 
the  usurpation,  and  to  apologize  for  his  acquiescence 
under  it;  neither  of  which  has  been  adequately 
done.     Plutarch  relates  some  anecdotes  very  much  Pint,  ft 
to  the  credit  of  his  spirit,  but  very  little  to  that  of  f^^  ^t. 
his  wisdom,  and  the  influence  which  should  have  ^^<"^* 
attended  it :  for  the  Athenians,  it  seems,  were  so 
satisfied  with  Peisistratus,  that  they  utterly  disre- 
garded all  their  venerable  legislator's  remonstrances. 
His  friends  aiding  with  him  upon  his  imprudent 
freedom  of  speech,  and  asking  to  what  he  trusted 
for  security  against  the  tyrant's  vengeance,  *  To  my 
*  old  age,'  he  replied.    But  it  was  by  other  arts  than 
those  of  iniquitous  revenge  and  cruel  precaution  that 
Peisistratus  proposed  to  secure,  as  he  had  acquired, 
his  preeminence.    Indeed  what  Plutarch  himself 
proceeds  to  relate,  explains,  in  a  great  degree,  what 
party-spirit  had  inveloped  in  contradiction  and  ob- 
scurity.    Far  from  resenting  any  freedom  in  Solon's 
conduct,  Peisistratus  treated  him  with  the  highest 
respect    Nor  did  the  venerable  sage,  the  unble- 
mished patriot,  refuse  the  grant's  friendship ;  but 
on  the  contrary  lived  with  him  in  familiarity,  and 
assisted  him  in  the  administration  of  the  common- 
wealth.    This  is  Plutarch's  testipiony.     Diogenes 
Laertius,  indeed,  says  that  Solon,  having  long  braved 
the  tyrant's  vengeance,  finding  the  Athenians  so  lost 
to  all  sense  of  virtue  that  his  utmost  efibrts  could 
not  excite  them  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their 
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GHAF.  freedom,  left  Athens,  and  never  returned  more*  He 
,^^!^^^  even  gives  letters  said  to  have  passed  between  the 
legislator  and  the  tyrant  His  account  however  does 
not  bear  the  appearance  of  probability.  If  the  tet- 
ters were  known  to  Plutarch,  he  despised  them  as 
forgeries ;  but,  were  they  genuine,  they  would  con- 
firm the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity  to  the 
excellence  of  the  character  of  Peisistratus,  and  his 
unblameable  conduct  in  the  administration  of  his 
country's  affairs. 

We  are  not  informed  at  what  time  the  Athenians 
recovered  Salamis  after  its  second  revolt  to  the 
Megarians.  That  Solon  retook  it  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  and  long  before  he  was  {appointed  le- 
gislator, seems  agreed  among  hbtorians,  differing  as 
they  do  about  other  circumstances  of  these  times. 
Bbt  many  attribute  the  retaking  of  it  to  Peisistratus 
with  Solon.  This  could  hardly  have  been  when 
Solon  was  a  young  man,  nor  before  his  legislation. 
We  have  only  conjecture  for  supposing  that  it  might 
have  been  after  the  establishment  of  Peisistratus  in 
what  is  called  his  tyranny. 

Plutarch  reports  that  Solon  died  at  the  .age  of 
eighty,  about  two  years  after  the  elevation  or  Pe- 
Herodot.^  isistratus.  That  usurper,  if  he  was  such,  fell  soon 
after  from  his  high  situation  ;  expelled  by  the 
united  strength  of  Megacles  and  Lycurgus.  This 
appears  fresh  proof  in  favor  of  Peisistratus.  He 
florished  and  injoyed  Solon's  friendship  while  Solon 
lived :  when  he  had  lost  that  excellent  man's  sup- 
port, his  opponents  acquired  the  superiority.  But 
the  confederate  rivals  could  not  long  agree^  Me- 
gacles sent  proposals  of  reccmciliation  to  Peisistra- 
tus ;  and,  at  the  same  time  to  evince  his  sincerity 
and  to  insure^  permanence  of  union,  offered  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.     Peisistratus  accepted  the 
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condition.  But  a  majority  in  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly must  be  procured  to  favor  their  views,  or  all 
their  private  compacts  would  be  vain.  The  account, 
given  by  Herodotus,  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
was  effected  is  among  the  strangest  in  all  history  ; 
yet  that  author  lived  so  nearly  within  memory  of  the 
event,  the  story  is  so  litde  flattering  to  any,  and  the 
cnt^umstances  were  of  so  public  a  nature,  that,  tho 
party  prejudice  is  likely  enough  to  have  disguised 
it,  we  scarcely  can  suppose  it  wholly  unfounded. 
Indeed  Herodotus  himself  calls  it  the  simplest  trick 
he  ever  heard  of :  yet  it  appears  that  many  antient 
writers  gave  it  credit,  and,  such  as  it  is  related  to 
us,  it  might  be  not  unaccommodated  to  the  pre- 
judices, the  imagination,  and  the  disposition  of  those 
on  whom  the  united  chiefs  meant  to  work.  They 
found,  we  are  told,  a  woman  of  the  Paeanian  borough, 
named  Phya,  far  exceeding  common  size  ;  of  low 
birth,  and  by  occupation  a  garland-seller ;  but,  with 
her  extraordinar}^  stature,  well-proportioned  and 
handsome.  This  woman  they  dressed  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour,  with  every  ornament  that  could 
add  grace  and  splendor  to  a  fine  natural  figure ;  and 
seating  her  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  they  drove  into 
the   city,  heralds  preceding,  who  proclaimed,  *  O 

*  Athenians,  with  willing  minds/eceive  Peisistratus, 

*  whom  Minerva,  honoring  above  all  men,  herself 

*  conducts  into  your  citadel.'  The  people,  adds  the 
historian,  believed  the  woman  to  be  the  goddess, 
and  worshipped  her,  and  received  Peisistratus,  who 
thus  recovered  the  tyranny. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some, that  Strabo  held 
the  authority  of  Herodotus  for  nothing;  and  the 
treatise  remains  which  Plutarch  composed  purposely 
to  depreciate  his  credit.  But  Strabo's  expression 
has  been  alleged  to  prove  very  much  more  than  it 

VOL.  I.  49 
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CHAP,  meant :  the  geographer  follows  and.Qpnfirms  Hero- 
^''  dotus  in  numberless  instances ;  and  Plutarch's  trea- 
tise tends  strongly  to  prove  him  impardal,  without 
proving  him  in'  ^y  instance  false.  The  whole 
tenor,  indeed,  of  Herodotus's  narration  shows  him 
a  man  of  great  curiosity,  but  great  modesty,  and 
perfect  honesty.  Doubtful  of  his  own  opinion,  and 
scrupulously  cautious  of  misleading  others,  he  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  relate  all  reports,  but  with  express  and 
repeated  warning  to  his  readers  to  use  their  own 
judgement  for  determining  their  belief*^  Hence 
indeed  his  authority  is  sometimes  hazardous.  But 
generally  the  simplicity  of  his  manner  detects  itself, 
and,  widi  the  assistance  of  circumstances  collateral 
to  the  story,  sufficiendy  indicates  where  he  deserves 
credit,  and  where  neglect**.  The  public  nature  of 
the  facts  may  be  a  degree  of  testimony  to  the  strange 
story  just  related.  Consonancy  to  the  characters  of 
persons,  concerned  will  form  an  additional  test  Both 
are  totally  wanting  to  the  account  which  Herodotus 
proceeds  to  give  of  a  domestic  quarrel  said  to  have 
occasioned  the  second  expulsion  of  Peisistratus.  No 
more  therefore  seems  ascertained  upon  suftcient 
historical  evidence  than  that  Peisistratus  did  retire 
to  Eretria.  in  Eubcea ;  leaving  the  Alcmaeonids,  so 
the  partizans  of  Megacles  were  called,  masters  of 
Athens. 

**  ToT(fi  fiiv  vuv  u*'  AiyuV?iwv  XsyofA^voitfi  xpa^^w  ot£W  rtt  fwajf* 
«ft^ava  fer  i^iol  Si  ttfapcl  leavla  rov  Xo^ov  Mxsircu  hn  ra  Xsy'ojWvau^ 
ixagtav  dxori  ^pot^o).     Herod.  1.  2.  c.  123. 

'Eyw  6s  IfpsiKu  X&yeiv  t6l  X^6fi.sva,  9rsi&s^Bou  yefjwjv  ou  tfotwai'fl^' 
o^fiiXij*  xoi  fA.01  rSro  to  ?*oj  ^X^tu)  if  vtavra  rov  Xiyoi.  Herod.  1. 7. 
c.  152. 

*«  The  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire has  characterized  Herodotas  with  his  usual  liveliness  of 
expression  ;  '  Herodotus,'  he  says,  ^sometimes  writes  forchild- 
*  ren,  and  sometimes  for  philosophers  (1).'  It  is  really  the  sim- 
plicity of  Herodotus  that  makes  him  often  unfit  for  children. 
He  has  few  pages  from  which  the  philosopher  may  not  profit. 
(1)  Chap.  34,  note  53. 
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But  even  in  banishment  the  consideration  and 
influence  of  Peisistratus  were  great  He  received 
presents  and  loans  to  a  large  amount  from  the  states 
with  which  he  had  formed  an  interest  during  hi9 
administration  of  Athens.  He  continued  to  strength- 
en these  connections ;  and  at  length  assembled  a 
military  force  with  which,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
this  his  second  banishment,  he  returned  into  Attica. 
Immediately  he  made  himself  master  of  Marathon- 
Hither  his  remaining  partisans  in  Athens  flocked  to 
his  standard  ;  together  with  many  other  Athenians 
who,  according  to  Herodotus's  expression,  'preferred 
*  tyranny  to  liberty** ;'  that  is,  it  should  seem,  those 
to  whom  that  called,  by  the  opposite  faction,  the 
tjrranny  of  Peisistratus,  would  give  freedom,  where- 
as the  administration  of  the  Alcmaeonids  was  real 
tyranny  to  them  ;  for  in  no  other  acceptation  does 
the  expression  appear  intelligible.  The  Alcmaso- 
nids,  sifter  some  imprudent  delay,  led  an  army  from 
the  city.  But  it  was  ill  disciplined  and  ill  com- 
manded. Peisistratus  attacked  them  by  surprize. 
The  rout  was  immediate.  With  his  usyal  presence 
of  mind,  and  with  a  humanly  the  more  admirable 
as  it  was  then  Imcommon,  Peisistratus  immediately 
stopped  the  slaughter;  and  sending  some  horse 
after  the  fugitives,  proclaimed  that^  *  None  need  fear 
'  who  would  go  quietly  to  their  homes :  Peisistratus 
'promised  safety  to  their  persons  and  property.' 
The  known  clemency  and  honor  of  the  chief  pro^ 
cured  general  attention  to  the  proclamation:  the 
principal  Alcmaeonids  fled ;  and  Peisistratus  entered 
Athens  unopposed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  even  now  any  fundamen- 
tal change  was  made  in  the  Athenian  constitution, 
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or  any  unwarrantable  step  taken  to  secure  die  lead- 
er's power.  As  head  of  the  prevailing  party  he  had 
of  course  the  principal  influence  in  the  government. 
His  abilities  might  have  given  him  that  preeminence 
Herodot.  in  any  free  state.  A  particular  interest  with  the  rul- 
ing parties  in  several  neighboring  states,  especially 
Thebes  and  Argos,  and  a  wise  and  liberal  use  of  a 
very  great  private  property,  were  the  resources  in 
which  he  besides  mostly  confided.  Some  measures 
were  necessary  to  insure  peaceable  demeanor  from 
those  pardzans  of  the  Alcmaeonids  who  had  not  fled. 
None,  however,  were  injured  in  their  persons  ;  their 
children  only  were  kept  as  hostages,  and  themselves 
sent  to  inhabit  the  iland  of  Naxus.  This  may  ap- 
pear arbitrary ;  but  if  compared  with  what  we  shall 
hereafter  find  usual  in  revolutions  of  Grecian  cities, 
it  was  singularly  mild :  it  was  in  short  the  resource  of 
a  party-chief,  liberal  and  humane  as  experienced  and 
clear-sighted,  to  insure  political  quiet  with  the  least 
possible  severity.  Lygdamis,  a  Naxian,  banished 
from  his  iland,  one  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy 
of  the  iEgean  sea,  had  led  a  considerable  body  of 
the  party  banished  with  him,  to  assist  Peisistratus 
in  reestablishing  his  party  in  Athens.  Peisistratus 
requited  the  benefit  by  assisting  Lygdamis  to  reesta- 
blish himself  in  Naxus.  The  detention  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  Alcmaeonid  party  then  in  Athens,  while 
the  fathers  were  sent  to  Naxus,  gave  security  for  the 
quiet  of  both  governments. 

After  these  first  measures  for  insuring  public 
peace,  the  administradon  of  Peisistratus  was  uniform- 
ly mild  and  beneficial^.     Of  his  forein  transactions 
r.^'cTsV/   die  most  important  recorded  was  the  establishment 
^^*  of  an  Athenian  colony  at  Sigeium  on  the  Helles- 

^  Even  Plutarch  reckons  Peisistratus  among  those  who, 

4rovi)p(qi  xnttfofiCVM   rupawi^,   iXpVav7o  ^fog  dpsnjv 
fMrpiof  xoi  iityiu^'kBTg,    De  sera  num.  rhia.  p.  561. 
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pont,  and  a  war  which  followed  with  the  Mitylenaeans 
of  Lesbos,  who  claimed  the  territory.  It  was  upon 
occasion  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Athenians  in  this 
war,  that  the  poet  Alcaeus,  a  principal  citizen  and 
head  of  a  faction  at  Mitylene,  incurred  the  disgrace 
of  quitting  his  arms  for  quicker  flight.  These  spoils 
were,  by  the  conquering  Athenians,  suspended  as  a 
trophy  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sigeium. 

The  domestic  administration   of  Peisistratus  is 
universally  eulogized.     Many  anecdotes  are  pre- 
served very  highly  to  the  advantage  of  his  charac- 
ter.    His  mildness,  patience,  and  forbearance,  were  piot.  r. 
not  less  remarkable  than  his  ability,  activity,  and  in-  J^phth. 
trepidity.     His  kindness  to  the  poor  and  distressed  pi<«- 
was  not  a  dissembled  virtue,  assumed  for  the  ad-  Soion.  & 
vancement  of  his  ambitious  views,  but  conspicuous  Meurflia* 
through  his  life.     Many  of  his  laws  and  regulations,  P">«*- 
highly  advantageous  to  his  country,  became  a  part 
of  its  constitution.     Finding  an  increasing  disposi- 
tion in  the  Athenians  to  neglect  rural  employments 
and  crowd  into  the  city,  he  took  every  method  to 
discourage  this,  and  promote  agriculture;    giving 
liberally  from  his  private  property ;  especially  if  by 
the  same  act  he  could  reward  merit  or  relieve  dis- 
tress.   The  laws  against  idleness,  attributed  by  some 
to  Solon,  are  also  ascribed  to  Peisistratus.     The  law 
decreeing  a  public  provision  for  the  wounded  in 
their  country's  service,  is  referred  to  him  alone.    He 
was  eminent  for  love  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts. 
He  is  said  to  have  founded  the  first  public  library 
known  in  the  world ;  and  the  first  complete  collec- 
tion and  digestion  of  Homer's  poems  is  by  Cicero 
attributed  to  him.     Cicero  also  speaks  of  his  elo-  De  Orat. 
quence  in  the  highest  terms ;  as  the  first  model  of  ^  irutut.' 
that  sublime  and  polished  rhetoric,  in  which,  as  in 
most  other  arts,  Greece  has  been  mistress  of  the 
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world.  Tho  Peisistratus  discouraged  that  increasing 
population  of  the  capital  which  was  hurtful  to  the 
country,  yet  he  improved  the  town,  and  adorned  it 
with  splendid  public  buildings.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  ever  laid  out  a  garden  for  public 
use.  He  continued  to  direct  the  administration  of 
Athens  with  great  wisdom,  and  with  the  esteem  of 
all  men,  during  life,  and,  at  an  advanced  age,  he 
died  in  peace. 

Whatsoever  the  authority  of  Peisistratus  was  in 
the  Athenian  state,  by  whatsoever  means  supported, 
and  in  whatsoever  way  exerted,  it  appears  certain 
that  he  never  assumed  the  tone  of  royalty.  On  his 
death  his  influence  descended  to  sons  worthy  of 
such  a  father :  but  so  intirely  was  the  administration 
of  the  republic  still  conducted  according  to  the  forms 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  that,  when  afterward 
it  became  popular  at  Athens  to  call  Peisistratus  and 
his  successors  kings  and  t}Tants,  no  one  public  act 
recorded  who  was  his  successor.  Herodotus,  who 
lived  within  memory  of  his  cotemporaries,  mentions 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus  as  sons  of  Peisistratus, 
without  saying  which  was  the  elder  or  the  superior. 
Thncyd.  The  accurate  Thucydides,  a  few  years  only  later,  in- 
L 1. 6,  forms  us  that  common  report  in  his  time  made  Hip- 
c. 64.  parchus  the  successor;  but  erroneously,  he  sa)^ 
ii\^*  h  ^^^  Hippias  was  the  elder :  yet  Plato,  shordy  after, 
concurring  with  that  common  report  which  Thucy- 
dides had  judged  erroneous,  reckoned  Hipparchus 
the  elder.  However  this  might  be,  those  brothers 
had  certainly  together  the  principal  influence  in  the 
administration  of  Athens.  Heads  of  the  prevailing 
party,  their  friends  only  could  obtain  the  principal 
magistracies*^    But  that  power,  which  the  favor  of 

&z\  1-ivdl  ^irgfiiXovro  tf^wv  aurwv  «v  ra%  cLpx^^  ^^'^     Thucyd.  1.  4. 
c.  64. 
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their  party  gave  them,  they  used  very  advantageous- 
ly for  the  public,  and  without  asperity  toward  their 
opponents;     The  character  of  Hipparchus  is  trans-  Pi.^t. 
xnitted  to  us,  on  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Plato,  jEUanT  ' 
as  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  history.     Such  were  J[";^.** 
his  virtues,  his  abilities,  and  his  diligence,  that  the 
philosopher  does  not  scruple  to  say  the  period  of  his 
administration  was  like  another  golden  age.     He 
was  in  the  highest  degree  a  friend  to  learning  and 
learned  men.    The  collection  and  digestion  of  Ho-      ^ 
mer's  works,  by  others  ascribed  to  his  father,  is  by 
Plato  attributed  to  him.     Hipparchus,  however,  in- 
troduced them  more  generally  to  the  knowlege  of 
the  Athenians,  by  directing  that  a  public  recital  of 
them  should  always  make  a  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment at  the  Panathenaean  festival.     He  invited  the 
poets  Anacreon  of  Teos,  and  Simonides  of  Ceos,  to 
Athens,  and  liberally  maintained  them  thdre.     De- 
sirous of  diffusing  instruction  as  widely  as  possible 
among  his  fellowcountrymen,  while  books  were  yet 
few,  and  copies  not  easily  multiplied,  he  caused 
marble  terms  of  Merciuy,  with  short  moral  sen-  Piat. 
tences  ingraved  on  the  sides,  to  be  erected  in  the    ^^^ 
streets  and  principal  highways  throughout  Attica. 
Such  are  the  anecdotes  remaining  of  Hipparchus. 
Hippias  was  at  the  same  time  beneficially  active  in 
public  business.     He  improved  the  public  revenue. 
Under  his  superintendency  the  money  of  Attica  was^ 
called  in  and  recoined.     He  was  author  of  a  law 
allowing  compositions  in  money  for  various  burthen- 
some  offices,  which  before  none  could .  avoid.     He 
prosecuted  the  improvements  of  the  city  begun  by  ^ 
his  father.    Attic  taste  in  every  branch  appears  to 
have  had  its  rise  principally  under  the  Peisistra- 
tids.     The  administration  of  the  commonwealth  was 
at  the  same  time  conducted,  in  peace,  and  in  war, 
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CHAP,    happily  at  home  and  honorably  abroad ;    and,  ac- 
,^^3^  cording  to  the  remarkable  expression  of  the  able  and 
impartial  Thucydides,  *  Those  tyrants  singularly  cul- 
*  tivated  wisdom  and  virtue*^' 

The  circumstances  ivhich  produced  the  death  of 
Hipparchus,  the  expulsion  of  his  family,  and  a  num- 
ber of  great  events,  are,  as  common  in  conspiracies, 
wrapt  in  inexplicable  mystery.     The  account  given 
Thucyd.    by  Thucydides,  utterly  abhorrent  as  it  is  from  our 
i  seq.*    '  manners,  was,  we  must  suppose,  not  incpnsistent 
Plat.        with  those  of  Athens ;  yet  did  not  satisfy  Plato, 
Arfit.        who  relates  a  different  story.     Succeeding  writers 
ifs/cVio.  ^^^^  differed  from  both.    But  there  is  one  circum- 
Juitin.      stance,  of  principal  historical  consequence,  in  which 
'   *  *  *  all  agree :  it  was  private  revenge,  ahd  not  any  poli- 
tical motive,  that  induced  Aristogeiton  and  Hanno- 
dius,  two  Athenians  of  middle  rank,  to  conspire  the 
death  of  Hippias  and  Hipparchus.     For  the  time  of 
BC^kti  ^x^^^^^S  ^heir  intention  they  chose  the  festival  of 
Dodw.       Panathensa;  because,  part  of  the  ceremony  con- 
oSttcyd.    listing  in  a  procession  of  armed  citizens,  they  could 
then  go  armed  without  exciting  suspicion.     They 
ingaged  few  in  their  plot:  nothing  remains  from 
which  to  suppose  they  had  any  object  beyond  kill- 
ing the  two  brothers ;  and  even  for  this  their  mea- 
sures appear  to  have  been  ill-concerted.    Their  first 
attempt  was  intended  against  Hippias,  while  he  was 
directing  the  ceremony  in  the  Cerameicus,  a  place 
in  the  suburbs :  but,  as  they  approached,  they  saw 
one  of  their  fellow-conspirators  familiarly  conversing 
with  him  ;  for,  says  Thucydides,  Hippias  was  easy 
of  access  to  alP*.     This  excited  a  suspicion  that 
they  were  betrayed ;  upon  which  they  suddenly  re* 

Thucyd.  1.  4.  c.  54. 
^  ^Hv  S$  ftwSw  fu^^o'oio;  &  ^Uftiws.     Thucyd.  1.  6.  c.  57. 
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solved  to  go  agiunst  Hipparchus,  who  was  superin- 
tending in  the  Leocorion,  within  the  city-walls. 
There  they  so  far  succeeded  as  to  kill  Hipparchus ; 
but  Harmodius  was  also  killed  on  the  spot  Aristo- 
geiton  escaped  the  guards  who  attended  Hippar- 
chus, but,  being  taken  by  the  people,  was  not  mildly 
treated.     Such  is  Thucydides's  expression*'. 

Now  it  was,  according  to  the  testimony  which 
Plato  has  delivered  in  very  pointed  terms,  that  the 
tyranny  properly  began*®.  Anger  at  so  atrocious  a 
deed,  together  with  uncertainty  from  what  quarter 
he  might  have  next  to  fear,  led  Hippias  immediately  Thucyd. 
to  severities.  Many  Athenians  were  put  to  death.  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
And,  this  change  of  conduct  once  made,  to  revert 
to  the  former  course  was  not  a  matter  of  option. 
Other  support  than  the  love  of  his  fellowcountry- 
men  became  necessar)',  not  meerly  to  the  power, 
but  even  to  the  personal  safety  of  Hippias.  Look- 
ing around  therefore,  for  means  of  improving  his 
connections  among  forein  states,  he  married  his 
only  daughter  to  ^antides,  son  of  Hippocles  t3rrant 
of  Lampsacus,  who  had  intercourse  with  the  Persian 
court,  and  considerable  interest  there.  The  epi- 
taph on  her  monument  in  Lampsacus,  recorded  by 
Thucydides,  and  remarkable  for  an  elegant  simpli- 
city of  panegyric,  not  totally  lost  even  in  a  literal 
prose  translation,  proves  how  litde  the  title  of  Ty- 

^  Ov  faSius  Sisri^,  The  stories  told  by  later  writers,  Sene- 
ca, Polyaenus,  Justin,  and  others,  both  of  Aristogeiton,  and  of 
his  mistress  Leaena,  are  totally  destitute  of  that  testimony  which 
we  might  expect  from  authors  nearly  cotemporary.  Indeed  it 
seems  not  too  much  to  assert  that  they  are  evidently  fables. 
See  Pausanias,  b.  I.e.  23. 

^  Km  v'avrcjv  olv  ruv  ^olKouCm  ^xoCttag  2iri  rodlTa  lUya  rdl  {^g}^) 
Ittj  rvgavvlg  iysvSTXi  dv  'Ad^voj^  rov  S*  aXXov  ;g6vov  iyyvg  rt  s^uv 
^M'nvouoi  uxfiTBg  M  Keovx  ^atfiksCovlos.  Plat.  Hipparch.  Herodo- 
tus and  Thucydides  had  before  borne  nearly  the  same  testimo- 
ny, tho  in  less  emphatical  language. 

VOL.  I.  50 
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rant  was  then  a  term  of  reproach :  '  This  dust,'  it 
says,  '  covers  Archedice,  daughter  of  Hippias,  in  his 
*time  the  first  of  the  Greeks.     Daughter,  sister, 

*  wife,  and  mother  of  Tjrrants,  her  mind  was  never 

*  elated  to  arrogance.' 

Herodot  I'he  Alcmaeonids^  ejected  by  Peisistratus,  were 
1. 6.  c  «2.  numerous  and  wealthy.  Under  these  generic  names 
the  Greek  writers  include,  with  the  family,  often  all 
the  partisans  of  the  family.  They  had  setded  them- 
selves at  Lypsydrium  above  PaBonia*%  so  Herodotus 
describes  the  place,  and  had  fortified  it  But  their 
hopes  did  not  rest  there  :  they  were  unceasingly 
watchful  for  opportimities  to  recover  Athens.  With 
this  object  in  view,  they  omitted  no  means  of  pre- 
serving and  increasing  their  consideration  among 
Herod.  the  Grecian  states.  It  happened  that  the  temple  of 
Pindar.  Delphi  was  burnt  The  Amphictyons  of  course 
J*yti»'  7.  were  to  provide  for  the  rebuilding  of  it.  The  Alc- 
maeonids  offered  for  a  certain  sum  to  undertake  the 
work.  A  contract  was  in  consequence  made  with 
them,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  erect  a  temple, 
according  to  a  plan  agreed  upon,  of  Pori|ie  stone. 
It  was,  undoubtedly,  a  very  desirable  circumstance 
for  an  exiled^  family,  objects  of  persecution  to  the 
rulers  of  a  powerful  state,  thus  to  become  connected 
with  so  respectable  a  body  as  the  Amphictyons.  But 
they  used  the  opportunity  to  make  all  Greece  in  a 
manner  their  debtors,  and  even  to  involve  the  divi- 
nity of  the  place  in  obligation  to  them,  by  exceeding 
their  contract  in  the  sumptuousness  of  the  execution, 
particularly  by  building  the  whole  fh)nt  of  the  tcm- 

^  It  seems  probable  enough  that  the  learned  and  ingenioui, 
but  strangely  arrogant  and  petulant  critic  Pauw,  who  disdains 
discussion  and  quotation,  and  scruples  no  assertion  that  he  fto- 
cies,  may  be  right  in  liis  conjecture,  that  for  Peonia  shoold  be 
red  Paeania,  wUch  was  the  name  of  an  Attic  borough. 
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pie  of  Parian  marble.    Another  advantage,  however,    sect. 
of  still  greater  importance,  they  derived,  as  com-       ^' 


mon  report  went  in  Herodotus's  time,  from  ingaging  PY***^*^63 
in  this  busmess.  They  found  means  to  corrupt  the 
managers  of  the  oracle  :•  in  consequence  of  which, 
whenever  application,  public  or  private,  was  made 
from  Lacedsemon  to  the  god  of  Delphi,  the  answer 
constantly  concluded  with  an  admonition  to  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  give  liberty  to  Athens* 

This  artifice  at  length  had  the  desired  effect.    Tho 
Lacedaemon  was  in  particular  alliance  with  the  Pe- 
isistratids,  and  bound  to  them  by  the  sacred  ties  of 
hospitality,  it  was  determined  to  invade  Attica.    A 
small  force  only  was  first  sent  under  Anchimolius, 
who  was  defeated,  and  slain.    But  the  Alcmsonid 
party  was  gaining  strength  :  Ae  severities  of  Hip- 
pias  drove  numbers  to  join  them ;  and  the  Lacedie- 
monians,  irritated  by  their  loss  and  disgrace,  pre- 
pared eamesdy  for  revenge.      They  sent  a.  larger 
army  into  Attica  under  their  king  Cleomenes.     It 
was  joined  by  the  Alcmaeonids.    A  batde  was  fought  Andoc.  d« 
.  at  Pallenium,  where  the  tyrants  were  defeated,  and  53^    ^* 
siege  was  laid  to  Athens.    Litde  hope  however  was 
entertained  of  taking  the  city  by  force,  but  some  ex- 
pectation was  founded  on  intrigue.     This  also  Hip- 
pias  and  his  principal  partizans. dreaded,  and  there- 
fore sent  their  children  out  of  the  garrison,  to  be 
conveyed  to  a  place  of  safet)'.     They  fell  into  the  01.  «7.  s. 
enemy's  hands ;  and  the  fathers,  unable  by  any  other  xim.Thuc. 
means  to  save  them,  consented  to  surrender  Athens  Herod.  1.5. 
and' leave  its  territory  in  five  days.     Hippie  retired  Thacyd. 
to  Sigeium  on  the  Hellespont,  which  was  under  the  ^'  ^'  *'  ^* 
government  of  Hegesistratus,  his  natural  brother, 
who  had  been  established  there  by  Peisistratus. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  at  this  time  by  far  the 
first  people  of  Greece.     Bound  by  their  singular 
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CHAP,    laws  to  a  kind  of  monkish  poverty,  their  ambition 
,^3^  was  unbounded.    Masters  of  Messenia  b^  conquest, 


l^^^\h    allied  from  of  old  with  Corinth,  and,  as  the  more 
isoicrat.  *  pbwerful  state,  always  taking  the  lead  in  the  league, 
p.4M?&c!  ^^y  ^^  ^  great  degree  commanded  Peloponnesus. 
490.  t.  2.    Still  they  watched  every  opportunity  to  extend  their 
Auger. '     power.     Whenever  the  Grecian  states  had  war  with 
oneanother,  or  sedition  within  themselves,  the  La- 
cedaemonians were  ready  to  interfere  as  mediators. 
Generally  they  conducted  the  business  wisely,  and 
with  great  appearance  of  moderation;    but  always 
having  in  view  to  extend  the  authority,  or  at  least  the 
liocrat.      influence  of  their  state.     One  measure  which  they 
P^m!tX  constantly  practised  for  this  purpose  was  to  favor 
aristocratical  power ;  or  rather,  wherever  they  could, 
to  establish  an  oligarchy :  for  in  almost  every  Gre- 
cian city  there  was  an  aristocratical  or  oligarchal,  and 
a  democratical  faction ;  and  a  few  chiefs  indebted  to 
Laeedaemon  for  their  situation,  and  generally  unable 
to  retain  it  without  her  assistance,  would  be  the 
readiest  instruments  for  holding  their  state  in  what, 
tho  termed  alliance,  was  always  a  degree  of  subjec- 
tion. 

This  policy  it  was  proposed  to  follow  at  Athens ; 
and  the  strife  of  factions,  which  quickly  arose  there, 
gave  great  opportunity.  By  die  late  revolution, 
Cleisthenes,  son  of  Megacles,  head  of  the  Alcmaeo- 
nids,  was  of  course  the  first  person  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  he  was  a  man  not  of  those  superior 
abilities  necessary  to  hold  the  sway  in  a  turbulent 
democracy.  A  party  was  soon  formed  against  him 
under  Isagoras,  with  whom  most  of  the  principal 
Herod.  1.  Athenians  sided.  The  resource  of  Cleisthenes  was 
li^'  *  *  therefore  among  the  lower  people'.  These  being 
all-powerful  in  the  general  assembly,  by  their  means 
he  made  some  alterations  in  the  constitution,  fevor- 
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able  to  his  own  influence :  particularly  he  divided  sect. 
anew  the  Athenian  territory  and  people ;  instead  of ,  ^* 
four,  making  the  number  of  tribes  ten,  to  which  he 
gave  intirely  new  names.  It  appears  from  Herodo- 
tus that  Cleisthenes  was  at  this  time  not  less  tyrant 
of  Athens  than  Peisistratus  had  been.  His  power 
was  equal,  but  his  moderation  was  not  equal*^.  In 
the  contests  of  Grecian  factions  the  alternative  was 
commonly  victory,  or  exile,  and  sometimes  deadi. 
We  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  inferior  party 
sometimes  resorted  to  very  harsh  expedients.  Isa- 
goras  and  his  adherents  applied  to  Lacedaemon.  u^^^^^ 
Cleomenes,  violent  in  his  temper,  but  of  consider-  1.5.C.76. 
able  abilities,  had  more  influence  in  the  administra- 
tion.of  his  country  than  its  kings  always  possessed. 
Immediately  entering  into  the  interest  of  Iss^ras, 
he  sent  a  herald  to  Athens,  by  whom  he  imperious- 
ly decreed  banishment  against  Cleisthenes  and  others 
of  the  Alcmaeonids,  on  the  old  pretence  of  inherited 
criminality  from  the  sacrilegious  execution  of  the 
partizans  of  Cylon.  Cleisthenes  obeyed  the  decree. 
Incouraged  by  such  proof  of  the  respect  or  dread  in 

■O'n^  yo^  ^  rov  'A^ojwv  d^fMv,  ttfjfo«{ov  eUtcj^f^^vov,  rors«avra 
zi^  njv  IwDtou    (xoipijv    iJfoa'gd^xowo,  rag   ^uXaj   fAScwv^/xafl's,    xai 

ffMXX^  xa/nMng^  ruv  dtm^cuftcanuv.  Herod.  L  5.  c.  69.  This 
honest  passage  gives  great  insight  uito  the  state  of  party-poli- 
tics at  Athens  at  the  time,  and  affords  a  material  part  of  the 
dae  necessary  for  tracing  them  through  following  times,  it  is 
remarkably  to  the  credit  of  Herodotus,  and  extraordinary  that 
it  should  have  been  so  little  noticed,  pr  rather  so  totally  unno- 
ticed, by  writers  who  have  criticized  him,  that  whatever  he 
has  said  upon  that  delicate  and  difficult  subject  the  domestic  po- 
litics of  Athens,  and  indeed  of  all  Greece,  is  perfectly  conso- 
nant to  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Thucydides.  The  two 
writers  mutually  reflect  light  upon  oneanother;  Herodotus 
opens  the  scene ;  and  whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  connect 
his  desultory  yet  amusing  narration,  will  find  him  no  unworthy 
forerunner  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  who  with  more  art 
and  judgeinent  lead  us  to  the  catastrophe. 
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which  the   Spartan  power   was   held,  Cleomenes 
thought  the  season  &vorable  for  making  that  change 
in  the  Athenian  constitution  which  would  suit  the 
views  of  Spartan  ambition.    He  went  to  Adiens,  at- 
tended by  a  small  militaiy  fwce,  and  at  cmce  ba- 
nished seven  hundred  £imilies.     Such  was  at  this 
Hetodot    time  Athenian  liberty.    He  was  then  proceeding  to 
Thac^Zi!  dissolve  the  council  of  fivehundred,  and  to  commit 
1.  c.  126.   the  whole  pQwer  of  die  commonwealth  to  a  new 
council  consisting  of  three  hundred,  all  partizans  of 
Isagoras.    But  ^thens  was  not  so  br  prepared  for 
subjection.     The  fivehundred  both  refus^  them- 
selves to  submit,  and  excited  the  people  to  opposi- 
Herodot.i^  tion.    The  people  ran  to  arms.    Cleomenes  and  Isa- 
ut^tap.^(fe    goras,  taking  refuge  in  the  citadel,  were  besieged 
Aiittoph.    there  two  days.     On  the  third  they  surrendered, 
373.  '  '    upon  condition  thatthe  Lacedaemonians  might  depart 
in  safety.     Isagoras  went  with  them;    but  many 
Athenians  of  his  party  were  executed.    Cleisthenes 
and  the  exiled  families  immediately  returned. 

Those  who  now  took  the  lead  in  the  Athenian 
government,  tho  without  opposition  at  home,  were 
in  extreme  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of 
such  a  breach  with  Lacedaemon.  At  a  loss  for  allies 
within  Greece  capable  of  giving  them  effectual  sup- 
Herodot.  P^^»  ^^^7  ^^"^  ambassadors  to  Sardis  to  endevor  to 
1.6.C.78.  form  a  connection  with  Artaphemes  the  Persian 
satrap.  Hitherto  there  had  been  scarcely  any  com- 
munication between  any  branch  of  the  vast  empire 
of  Persia  and  the  European  Greeks.  The  satrap 
received  the  deputies  of  a  little  unheard-of  republic 
with  that  haughtiness  which  might  be  expected. 
Having  admitted  them  to  audience,  he  asked  who 
they  were,  and  from  what  part  of  the  world  they 
came,  that  they  desired  alliance  with  the  Persians? 
•     Being  informed,  he  answered  them  very  shortly, 
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^  That  if  they  would  give  earth  and  water  to  king 

*  Darius/  the  usual  ceremony  in  acknowlegbg  sub- 
jection, '  they  might  be  received  into  alliance ;  odier- 

*  wise  they  must  depart.'  The  ambassadors,  con- 
sidering only  the  immediate  danger  of  their  coun- 
try, consented  to  those  humiliating  terms.  Such 
was  the  first  public  transaction  between  Greece  and 
Persia. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


View  of  the  Eastern  Nations  politically  connected 
with  Greece. 


SECTION  1. 

OfLydia:  Asiatic  Cheeian  Commonwealtfu  :  Scythia:  Anyria:  Per* 
na>  RedueHon  of  the  vlnan  Qrtiki  under  the  Persian  DominUm  hy 
C$ffut. 

CHAP.  As  THE  affairs  of  Greece  now  become  essentially 
N^^v^  connected  with  those  of  that  powerful  empire  which, 
by  rapid  conquest,  had  united  under  one  dominion 
almost  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  surroimding  nations ;  and  particularly  in  those 
of  the  vast  continent  of  Asia,  whose  transactions 
with  the  little  country  of  Greece  furnish  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  important  events  in  the  politi- 
cal history  of  mankind. 

We  have  already  observed  that  riches  and  arts 

were  earlier  known  in  Asia  Minor  than  in  Greece. 

Before  the  Trojan  war,  that  country  whence  Pelops 

came,  by  some  called  Phrygia,  by  others  Lydia,  was 

Herodot.    famed  among  the  Greeks  for  wealth.     In  Lydia,  the 

stra^^f*  mountain  Tmolus  antiendy  abounded  with   gold, 

i3.p.»i,  which  the  torrent-river  Pactolus  brought  down  from 

the  craggy  summits,  so  that  a  rude  people  might 

easily  collect  it.    Hence,  at  the  foot  of  Tmolus,  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Pactolus,  the  town  of  Sardis  early    sect. 
rose  to  importance,  and  became  the  capital  of  Lydia*  ,^^^X^ 
Gold,  to  which  all  nations  of  the  old  world,  even  in 
their  rudest  ages,  seem  almost  instinctively  to  have    * 
attributed  a  mysterious  value,  while  the  original 
Americans,  of  any  people  known  to  have  long  pos- 
sessed it,  have  alone  given  it  an  estimation  nearly 
proportioned  to  its  intrinsic  worth ;  gold  has  not 
always  those  pernicious  effects  which  speculative 
philosophers  have  been  fond  of  attributing  to  it* 
Gold  was,  to  the  Lydians,  the  spring  of  industry,  of 
knowlege,  we  may  add  of  virtue,  if  it  be  truly  said 
that  virtue  consists  in  action.    Undoubtedly  it  was 
also  the  spring  of  vice ;  for  so  things  are  constituted 
in  this  world,  that  there  almost  only  can  be  active 
virtue  where  is  vice.     The  Lydians,  as  we  have 
heretofore  had  occasion  to  remark,  appear  to  have 
derived  their  origin  from  die  same  hords  who  peo- 
pled Greece.  Their  laws  and  manners,  to  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  were  almost  the  same  with  those  of  the  Herod,  i. 
Greeks ;  and  that  historian  mentions  some  circum-  74.^9^^ 
stances  in  the  progress  of  society  in  which  they  ^^' 
preceded  neighboring  nations.    They  were  the  first 
people  known  to  the  Greeks  to  have  exercised  re- 
tail trades^  and  the  first  who  struck  coins  of  gold 
and  silver.    Coins  are  singularly  adapted  to  convey 

1  IIpoiirM  KoMTiiXoi  ^^vro*  Herod.  1. 1.  c.  94.  We  mastniot 
expect  perfect  correspondence,  in  terms  of  this  kind,  between 
different  languages,  in  distant  countries,  and  widely  distant 
ages :  but  we  find  Kcmt^Xo^  very  nearly  defined,  by  Plato,  a  Shop- 
keeper (IV  He  is  put  in  opposition  to  the  *£fjMropo^,  who  tra- 
velled to  cfeal,  and  who,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  dealings, 
would  be,  in  modem  terms,  either  a  merchant  or  a  pedlar.  In 
another  place  Plato  distinguishes  the  KoM'fjXo;,  as  one  who 
bought  to  sell,  from  the  auro«'uXo^,  who  sold  ills  own  manufac- 
ture or  produce  (2). 

(1)  Flat,  de  Rep.  t.  2.  p.  371.  (2)  Plat,  de  Rep.  t.  2.  p.  260. 
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CHAP,    to  late  ages  and  distant  countries  exact  infonnatioh 

^^J^l;^  of  the  progress  of  art  and  fine  taste :  and  the  extuit 

coins  of  the  Lydian  kings,  the  oldest  known  to  ex- 

^   ist,  exhibit  remarkable  pnx>fsof  the  elegant  taste 

and  excellent  workmanship  of  their  earljr  era. 

In  all  countries  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  have 
florished  together.  While  die  peofde  of  Lydia 
through  industry  were  growing  rich,  the  monarchs 
extended  their  dominion  eastward  as  far  as  the  river 
Halys.  The  small  republics  of  the  Grecian  colo- 
nies could  not  be  safe  in  the  neighborhood  of  such 
a  potentate.  What  accidental  weakness  of  the  Asia- 
tic princes  had  allowed  those  adventurers,  mostly 
driven  by  violence  from  their  setdements  in  Gireece, 
to  appropriate  a  territory  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  four 
hundred  miles  in  lengdi,  eminent  far  richness  of  aoU 
and  beauty  of  climate,  so  little  were  letters  known 
or  practised  and  so  deficient  tradition,  we  are  wholly 
without  information*  Those  adventurers  however 
were  of  the  most  i>dished  Greeks  of  their  age,  loni- 
ans  from  Athens,  iEolians  firom  Thebes  and  from 
die  capitals  of  the  Pelopid  and  Neleid  kings.  They 
knew.how  to  profit  from  a  rich  setdement  acquired. 
The  improvements  of  Lydia  would  become  theirs* 
Alone  possessing  ports  and  shipping,  maritime  com- 
merce w^s  exclusively  theirs.  Accordingly  we  find 
that,  in  science  and  the  fine  arts,  Ionia  became  the 
mistress  of  Greece ;  and  in  extent  of  maridme  com-' 
municadon,  the  colonies  far  exceeded  the  mother- 
country.  But,  while  florishing  each  by  itself,  the 
Asiatic  Grecian  states,  jealous  of  their  separate  in- 
dependency, had  scarcely  any  political  connection 
with  the  mother-country,  and  litde  with  one  another; 
tho  some  of  them  maintained  intimate  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  distant  sister-colonies  of  Sicily  and 
Italy.     The  several  cities,  indeed,  of  each  people, 
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^^^ion,  Ionian,  and  Dorian,  maintained  a  union  in  sect. 
religion :  they  had  their  common  sacrifices.  This  ^^^^^^^^ 
would  probably  involve  some  political  connection, 
and  at  least  it  would  hold  means  always  ready  for 
forming  pditicai  connection.  The  lonians,  with 
their  Panknuan  sacrifice,  had  a  meeting  of  deputies 
fipom  their  cities  for  common  consultation  concern- 
ing their  political  interests.  But  even  the  Panionian 
assembly,  being  but  a  congress  of  ministers  from 
independent  staters,  wanted  authority  to  inforce  its 
own  resolutions,  and  the  political  connection  pro- 
duced by  it  remained  very  imperfect. 

The  first  attempt  of  a  Lydian  monarch  to  reduce 
the  Grecian  states,  of  which  we  have  any  informa- 
tion, was  under  Gyges,  supposed  to  have  reigned 
soon  after  die  age  of  Lycurgus.  Deficient  as  their 
political  ccmnectbn  was,  he  found  among  them  pro-  Hcrodot. 
bably  a  knowlege  of  war,  as  well  as  a  republican 
spirit  of  bravely,  which  the  Asiatics  in  general  did 
not  pos^esft ;  for  he  failed  in  hb  attempts  upon  Mi- 
letus and  Smyrna,  but  he  took  Colophon.  The 
weighty  however,  of  the  Lydian  kingdom,  persever- 
ingly  exerted,  was  too  great  for  any  of  those  little 
commonwealths  to  resist:  Ardyes,  son  of  Gyges, 
took  Miletus  and  Priene. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  world  whose  inhabit- 
ants, from  earliest  history,  have  differed  from  all 
others  in  circumstances  and  manners,  which  they 
have  preserved  unaltered  thrdugh  hundreds  of  gene- 
rations. Of  these  the  people  of  that  vast  country 
called  ScYTHiA  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  modems 
Tartary,  are  particularly  remarkable.  The  descrip- 
tion that  Justin,  after  Trogus  Pompeius,  gives  of  the 
Scythians,  is  equally  just,  as  far  as  our  knowlege  goes, 
for  sjl  former  and  for  all  following  ages..  They  wan- 
der over,  rather  than  possess,  a  country  of  immense 
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CHAP,  extent  £xei:cising  no  tillage,  they  claim  no  pio- 
,^^^1;^^  P^^y  ^^  1^^  •  ^^y  iK)ld  in  abhorrence  and  acorn 
Justin.  the  confinement  of  a  fixed  habitation ;  roaming  per- 
Herad'i.4.  petually,  with  their  families  and  heidSt  finom  pasture 
strab.1.8.  ^  pasture  over  their  boundless  wilderness.  In  diis 
vagabond  life,  not  to  steal  firom  one  another  is  al- 
most their  only  law.  Their  deaires  commonly  go 
no  farther  than  for  food,  which  their  herds  supply* 
and  for  clothing,  which  the  extreme  cold  of  their 
climate  makes  peculiarly  necessary.  For  the  whcic 
extent  of  their  country  being  far  removed  fifom  the 
balmy  influence  of  the  ocean ;  and,  tho  mostly  plain, 
yet  of  extraordinary  height  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean ;  being  bounded  even  on  the  south  by  moun- 
tains mostly  covered  with  snow,  while  the  tract 
northward  is  a  continent  of  snow,  their  winters  are 
of  a  severity  unknown  under  the  same  latitude  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe^.— rNature  has  therefore  sup- 
plied the  brute  animals  of  those  regions  with  a  pe- 
culiar warmth  of  covering.  To  man  is  only  given 
ability  to  wrest  such  boons  from  the  inferior  crea- 
tion. The  ingenuity  of  the  antient  Scythians  went 
thus  far.  Necessity  drove  them  to  the  use  of  those 
furs  for  clothing  which  are  become  so  extensively 


^  Herodotus^s  exact  acquaintance  with  tlie  Scythian  climate, 

and  hifl  lively  description  of  it,  both  deserve  notice  :  Avtf^siftfpK 

6b  aorri  ii  xaTctKr/AsTtfa  ^Sufa.  X^p^  ^^^  ^  ^(  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  f^  ^^ 

Xtti  jSotf-ropog  *SiQ  h  KifAfiipio^*  xoj  M  rou  xpu^oXXou  hi  htrhs  ro^jw 
SxJ^oj  xarotxvifjb^oi  ^garivoyrtUy  xau  Tag  duLo^ac  i^ekoLuvwtfi  ^i^  H 

k'lXokouc  rs€(fifag  4^ux^  nkU^  sii,  x.  «-.  s.  Herodot.  1.  4.  c.  28. 
See  also  Strabo,  b.  7.  p.  307.  In  the  nuld  climate  of  oar  owii  iland 
we  do  not  readily  learn  to  conceive  the  severity  of  continental 
winters,  even  in  the  most  desirable  latitudes,  where  the  sur- 
face IB  elevated  and  the  ocean  distant.  All  modem  accounts  of 
the  countries  around  the  Euxine  testify  to  the  justness  of  Hero- 
do  tus's  description  of  the  Scythian  winter. 
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an  article  of  useless,  perluq>s  oAen  pernicious  luxury    sect. 
in  milder  climates*.    Such  a  country^  with  such  in-  ^^^ 
habitants,  would  littk  invite  the  amUdon  of  otheiB. 
But  the  Scjrthians,  instinctively  fond  of  wandering, 
were  fikely  to  be  inspired  with  a  desire  to  wander 
among  the  posseasions  of  their  more  aetded  neigh- 
bora.     And  tho  tbfeitf  manner  <rf  life  is  little  above 
that  of  brutes,  yet  it  has  always  been  that  of  grega- 
rious brutes :  diey  migrate  in  such  multitudes  that 
their  progression  is  scarcely  resistible.    War  was 
moreover  singularly  their  delight ;   and  mercy  and 
human  kindness  were  totally  s^ien  to  their  wsurfare. 
Scalping  was  practised  by  them  nearly  as  by  the 
American  Indians :  none  could  claim  his  share  of 
plunder  who  had  not  an  enemy's  head  to  present  to 
his  chief.    The  scalp  then  became  the  warrior's 
fiivorite  ornament  for  his  own  person,  and  that  of  his 
horse  :  the  number  he  possessed  decided  his  repu-  Herod,  i. 
tation  and  his  rank.     Without  this  testimonial  of  ^- «•  ^^^ 
military  merit  none  could  be  admitted  to  their  prin- 
cipal feasts;    where,  as  ammig  our  Scandinavian 
ancestors,  probably  their  descendants,  the  skulls  of 
slain  enemies  were  the  drinking-cups.     It  jb  per- 
haps well  for  the  historian's  credit  that  we  are  as- 
sured, by  unquestionable  testimony,  of  the  existence 
of  such  practices  among  later  peopled 

*  England  is  perhaps,  of  all  countries  in  the  northern  temper- 
ate zone,  that  in  which  fars  are  least  used.  In  few  parts  of  the 
world  indeed  is  precaution  of  any  Idnd  agtdnst  changes  in  the  at- 
mosphere less  known,  because  in  few  less  necessary ;  tho  no- 
where are  those  changes  more  the  subject  of  conversation  and 
complaint ;  which  seems  to  arise  irom  a  peculiar  fondness  for 
exercise  in  the  air  and  a  consequent  impatience  under  confine- 
ment within-doors,  which  the  people  of  some  other  parts  of 
Europe  not  only  bear  but  like. 

^  This  sketch,  of  so  singular  a  portion  of  mankind,  was  pen- 
ned before  the  author  had  seen  the  finished  picture  of  the  same 
people,  by  the  masterly  hand  of  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.     It  has  been  observed  by  more  than 
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Thrice,  in  very  early  times,  these  ferocious  vaga-" 

bonds  are  said  to  have  oveirun  Asia*     But  their 

irruptions  had  more  the  effect  of  a  swarm  of  locustsy 

an  inundation,  or  a  hurricane,  than  of  an  expedition 

devised  and  conducted  by  the  reason  of  men.  While 

Herodot.    Ardy es  reigned  in  Lydia  there  happened  a  migtation 

iL\.4.ci.  fitrni  those  rugged  climates.    A  Scjrtiiian  hotd drove 

oi.  96. 9.  before  them  a  Cimmerian  hoed,  apparentiy  of  not 

6^6  N     ^^  dissimilar  manners.    The  conquerors,  pursuing 

oi.  39. 1.  eastward,  entered  Media,  and  overwhelmed   that 

624^B    "^^  ^^^  powerful  kingdom.    The  Cimmerians  had 

avoided  them  by  taking  a  more  westerly  course; 

and,  in  their  flight,  little  less  terrible  to  the  nations 

among  whom  they  came,  than  the  Scythians  had 

been  to  themselves,  they  overran  Asia  Minor.     Sar- 

dis  fell  their  prey;  the  citadel  only  withstanding 

them.    Most  of  the  Grecian  cities  suflfered.    But 

the  plague  was  transitory^    It  came,  it  destroyed,  it 

vanished ;  and  things  resumed  nearly  their  former 

situation. 

The  power  of  the  Lydtan  monarchy  was  however 
shaken.  Some  of  the  Grecian  states,  Miletus  par- 
ticularly, appear  to  have  recovered  independency ; 

one  great  historian,  that  erery  book  should  be  as  complete  as 
possible  within  Itself,  and  should  never  refer  for  anything  mate- 
rial to  other  books  ( 1 ).  Sensible  of  the  truth  of  this  remari^  the 
author  has  Tound  himself  under  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  necessity 
of  giving  some  account  of  the  Scythians.  He  scrupled  the  tran- 
scription of  a  long  passage  from  a  history  not  only  in  the  hands, 
but  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  Europe.  The  whole  would  In- 
deed have  been  beyond  his  purpose;  the  selection  of  parts 
hazardous,  and  any  appearance  of  a  competition  preposterous. 
He  has  therefore  risked  his  original  sketch,  principally  translated 
from  Jusdn  and  Herodotus,  which  he  hopes  will  be  found  not 
absolutely  incompetent  for  its  purpose ;  and  it  will  certainly  be 
imputed  as  credit  to  those  two  writers,  that  this  sketch,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  accords  ftery  completely  with  the  elaborate  account 
of  the  historian  first  mentioned,  who  so  singularly  unites  the 
liveliest  manner  with  the  most  laborious  diligence. 

(1)  Harness  Hist,  of  England,  Appendix  II.  and  Fadre  de  Paolo,  Hist. 
Cone.  Trid. 
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for  we  find  Sadyattes,  son  of  Ardyes,  toward  the    gBcr. 
end  of  his  reign,  ingaged  in  war  with  die  Milesians*  ..^J^,.,^^ 
It  was  continued  or  renewed  by  his  son  Halyattes.  ol  60.  * 
Mitetos  was  then  die  richest  and  most  populous  of  53Q  ^ 
the  Asiatic  Grecian  cities.    None  of  the  greater  01. ».  4. 
powers  having  directed  their  attention  to  maritime  ^^i.  b. 
affiJrs,  the  naval  force  of  the  litde  Grecian  states  nmdot. 
gave  them  consequence  ;  and  that  of  Miletus  was  ^- 1<^*  i'^* 
superior  to  any  other.    The  Lydian  monarch  had 
ncMie  to  oppose  to  it,  except  what  he  might  com- 
mand firom  his  subject  Greeks.     The  Milesians 
therefore  commanding  the  sea,  a  blockade  by  land 
was  litde  efficacious ;  and  any  other  mode  of  siege 
was  at  that  dme  litde  known.     The  manner  there- 
fore in  which  the  Indian  monarch  carried  on  the 
war  was  thus.    Marching  into  the  Milesian  territory 
a  litde  before  harvest,  with  all  military  pomp,  to  the 
sound  of  various  musical  instruments,  he  cut  down 
all  the  com,  and  destroyed  all  the  vines,  olives,  and 
other  valuable  trees ;  sparing  the  buildings,  that  die 
people  might  have  the  better  means  of  cultivating 
fi^sb  harvests  for  him  to  cany  off  or  destroy.     The 
Milesians,  venturing  to  take  the  field  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  property,  suffered  two  considerable 
defeats.     The  war  however  continued  eleven  years, 
from  its  commencement  under  Sadyattes,  and  the 
Milesians  still  obstinately  defended  themselves.     In 
the  twelfth  year,  Halyattes,  being  seized  with  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  was  agitated  with  superstitious  fear 
on  account  of  the  accidental  burning  of  a  temple  of 

^  The  space  of  only  three  yeara^  allowed  by  Blair,  between 
the  Scythian  irruption  and  the  Milesian  war,  is  inconsistent- 
with  the  narration  of  Herodotus.  Newton  has  not  marked  the 
date  of  the  Milesian  war ;  but  according  to  other  circumstances 
which  he  has  marked,  it  might  have  began  about  the  fiftieth 
Olympiad,  where  Herodotus-s  account  would  nearly  bring  it. 
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CHAP.    Mkierva  by  his  ravaging  troops ;  andllie  Mileauins, 
^^}^^  making  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  procured  a 
peace. 

Croesus  son  of  Halyattes  still  advanced  the  power 
Herodot.  ^^  ^^  Lydian  monarchy.  He  made  all  the  Asian 
1.1.  c.«6.  Greeks  tributary;  and,  excepting  Lyciaand  Cilicia, 
was  master  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  as  &r  as  the 
Halys.  He  was  an  able  and  virtuous  prince,  not 
less  generally  beloved  than  feared ;  so  that  the  Asian 
Greeks,  finding  their  condition  far  from  worse  for 
their  subjectioh  to  such  a  monarch,  who  allowed 
them  the  injoyment  of  their  own  laws  and  constitu- 
tion, with  the  whole  internal  regulation  of  their  little 
commonwealths,  became  attached  to  him  as  sub- 
jects to  their  legal  hereditary  soverein*.     There  had 

^  This  appears  from  the  tenor  of  Herodotos's  narration,  and 
receives  confirmation  from  Thucydides,  who  says  that  the 
lonians  florished  greatly  and  were  very  powerful  till  they 
were  reduced  hy  Cyrus,  after  he  had  conquered  Crceans  (1). 
Pindar^s  concise  but  emphatical  eulogy  speaks  also  strongly  to 
the  same  purpose.     The  passage  is  remarkable  : 

-----  'drKf^oft^Dorov  eeS);(i)fi.a  Si^ae 

Ofov  cUroQ^ofA^vuv  cLvd^  ^mirav  f&avu», 

Kai  Xo^toi^xoi  doiSoTg' 

OT  *0INEI  KPOI20T  *IAO*PnN  APETA. 

Tov  66  raup^^aXxl^  xou^^pa,  vi}>ia  voov, 

'Ey^a  4»aXaf fv  xaH^i  ravra  (poung- 

OvSi  fi.iv  9of jxivygf  C^rof 09101  xoivwviav 

MoXittJuiv  *at6(jv  iagtutft  ^^ovrai. 

EZ  6i  ^oAbTv  to  rpGJrov  Hj/fKuv 

£u  S*  dxoCstv  Ssuriga  fAofj^*. 

^Afuporimtfi  ^  dv^g 

•Or'  &»  iyKCpfvi  xoj  fifX^i, 

SW^avov  v^Kov  didsxTou.  Pindar.  Pyth.  I. 

When  in  the  mouldering  urn  the  monarch  lies, 

His  fame  in  lively  characters  remains ; 
Or  graved  in  monumental  histories, 

Or  deckM  and  painted  in  Aonian  strains. 
Thus  fresh  and  fragrant  and  immortal  blooms 

The  virtue,  Crcesus,  of  thy  eentle  mind : 
While  fate  to  infamy  and  hatred  dooms 

Sicilians  tyrant,  scorn  of  human  kind ; 

(1)  Thttcyd.  1.  1.  c.  16. 
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long  been  intercourse  between  Lydia  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Greece.  Sardis,  as  a  mart,  was  an  object 
for  all  nations  within  reach.  Superstition  chiefly 
led  the  Lydians  to  Greece :  the  reputation  of  the 
Delphian  oracle  was  high  among  them,  and  many 
presents  from  Lydian  monarchs  were,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  principal  ornaments  of  its  shrine.  Gyges 
king  of  Lydia,  that  writer  says,  was  the  first  foreiner, 
excepting  only  Midas,  son  of  Gordias  king  of  Phry* 
gia,  who  ever  sent  a  present  thither.  But  it  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  matter,  at  least,  for  doubt, 
whether  the  treasures  sent  to  be  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  god,  at  Delphi  and  other  temples, 
were  intended  as  gifts.  In  after-times  we  shall  find 
that  the  most  respected  shrines  were  resorted  to  as 
banks  where  the  reputed  sanctity  of  the  place  afford'* 
ed  security  for  treasures  deposited,  which  could  not 
be  found  elsewhere,  and  whence  those  treasures 
might  be  drawn  at  the  depositor's  pleasure,  tho  pro- 
bably paying  laigely  for  the  benefit.  The  wealth  Herodot. 
that  Croesus  sent  to  Delphi  consisted  in  large  part^'*-^-^- 
of  what  are  called  bricks,  or  tiles,  in  modem  phrase 

Whose  ruthless  hosom  swellM  with  cruel  pride, 
When  in  his  brazen  bull,  the  broiling  wretches  died. 
^  Him  therefore  nor  in  sweet  society 

The  generous  youth  conversing  ever  name, 
Nor  with  the  harp's  delightful  melody 

Mingle  his  odious  inharmonious  fame. 
The  first,  the  greatest  bliss  on  man  conferred, 

Is  in  the  acts  of  virtue  to  excel; 
The  second,  to  obtain  their  high  reward, 

The  soul  exalting  praise  of  doing  well. 
Who  both  these  lots  attains  is  blest  indeed, 
Since  fortune  here  below  can  give  no  richer  meed. 

West's  Translation. 

In  Pindar's  youth  the  fame  of  Croesus  was  recent  The 
selection  of  him  therefore  as  an  example  of  a  virtuous  and 
beneficent  prince,  fittest  to  be  named  in  oppositiop  to  a  detest- 
ed tyrant,  is  strong  testimony.  • 

VOX..  I.  52 
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CHAP,    ingots  of  gold.     Croesus  appears  to  have  be^n  partial 
^^^.J^i^  to  the  Greeks,  and  he  incouraged  men  of  genius  and 
Herodot.    Jeaming  of  that  nation  in  his  court^.     But  he  was 
*  not  without  a  considerable  share  of  ambition.     Being 
master  of  the  whole  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
with  all  its  shipping,  he  had  the  means  of  becoming 
a  more  formidable  naval  power  than  had  yet  been 
1. 1.  c.  27.  known  in  the  world.     Already  the  ilands  trembled 
for  their  independency ;  and  Greece  itself  was  not 
without  apprehension,  when  events  in  another  quar- 
ter called  all  the  attention  of  the  Lydian  monarch. 

Tho  accounts  of  the  countries  about  the  river  Eu- 
phrates go  farther  into  antiquity  than  those  of  any 
other  upon  earth,  yet  we  scarcely  know  when  there 
was  not  a  large  and  polished  empire  there.  Of  other 
countries  which  have  possessed  science,  arts,  and 
letters,  we  learn  whence  science,  arts^  and  particu- 
larly whence  letters  have  come  to  them;  but  no 
trace  appears  of  their  existence  in  any  other  country 
prior  to  their  florishing  in  Chaldjea.  However  also 
the  wonders  of  Babylon  may  have  been  exaggerated 
by  some  writers,  we  have  yet  sufficient  testimony  to 
its  having  been  a  city  of  extraordinary  magnitude, 
population,  wealth,  and  magnificence,  when  scarcely 
elsewhere  in  the  world  a  city  existed.  The  Assy- 
rian Empire,  of  which  it  was  the  metropolis,  by  i 
revolt  of  the  northern  provinces  became  divided. 
Babylon  remained  the  capital  of  the  southern  part, 
still  called  Assyria :  the  northern  formed  an  exten- 

^  The  first  three  lines  of  the  quotation  from  Pindar  in  the 
foregoing  note,  being  introductory  to  the  mention  of  Croesus, 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  Grecian  poets,  as  well  as  the  so- 
phists mentioned  by  Herodotus,  were  not  without  a  due  share  of 
that  princess  favor;  if  indeed  the  historian  did  not  mean  to 
include  poets  under  the  term  sophist.  It  should  follow  that, 
if  pure  Greek  was  not  the  common  language  of  Saidis,  it  was 
however  familiarly  understood  in  Croesus's  court. 
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site  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Media.  To  the 
south  of  Media,  and  east  of  Assyria,  was  a  moun- 
tainous tract  called  Persia  ;  so  inferior  to  the  sur- 
rounding countries  in  riches  and  populousness,  that 
hitherto  it  had  been  of  little  weight  or  consideration. 
But,  during  the  reign  of  Croesus  in  Lydia,  a  prince 
of  extraordinary  abilities,  named  Cyrus,  arose  among 
the  Persians.  Those  hardy  mountsdneers  had  the 
same  superiority  over  the  enervated  inhabitants  of 
the  rich  Asiatic  plains,  which  is  still  observed  in  orme't 
the  sultry  climates  of  the  east ;  tho,  in  Europe,  the  |^^;^ 
difference,  in  strength  and  courage,  between  the  in*- 
habitants  of  mountains  and  of  plains,  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  imagination  of  speculative  writers^ 
Cyrus  became  master  of  Media,  according  to  some 
accounts  by  inheritance  from  his  mother,  according 
to  others  by  arms.  He  was  successful  in  war  against 
Assyria,  and  threatened  the  intire  conquest  of  that 
empire.  Croesus  was  alarmed  at  his  growing  power  * 
and  fame.  It  was  obvious  policy  to  support  the  As- 
syrian monarch,  and  endevor  to  hold  the  balance 
between  him  and  the  Persian.  Yet  either  the  at- 
tempt or  the  neglect  might  be  fatal ;  and  human 
wisdom  could  only  decide  upon  the  probability.  . 
Anxious  for  surer  grounds,  and  full  of  the  supersti- 
tion of  his  age,  he  tried  all  the  more  celebrated  ora- 
cles known  to  the  Greeks  for  advice  and  information. 
He  Mras  so  liberal  in  presents  to  Delphi,  that  the 
Delphians  passed  a  decree  granting  to  the  king  and 
people  of  Lydia  precedency  in  the  consultation  of 
the  oracle^  with  privilege  for  any  Lydian  to  become 
at  pleasure,  a  Delphian  citizen.  Such  preference  to 
a  foreiner,  in  a  business  which  must  have  been  un- 


^  n^fMw7i)tnv  xai  «ly/«Xii)y  xoi  irpof^fit] 
^hat  precisely  these  privileges  ana  hone 


{iijv.  Herod.  1.  I.e.  64. 
What  precisely  these  privileges  an<I  honors  were,  may  be  diffi- 
calt  to  determine. 
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CHIP,  der  the  controul  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  ptovfS 
^^^^J^I;^  strongly  the  respect  of  the  Greeks  for  Croesus,  and 
perhaps  their  fear  of  him.  Yet  the  managers  of  the 
oracle,  always  provident  of  its  reputation,  could  by 
no  means  be  induced  to  prophesy  any  success  to  him 
in  a  war  with  Persia.  To  all  his  interrogatories  on 
the  subject  they  gave  answers  so  dubious  and  elu- 
sive, that  whatsoever  part  he  might  take,  and  what- 
soever might  be  the  event,  the  credit  of  the  oracle 
OI.67.1.  would  be  safe.  The  unhappy  prince,  after  much 
664.  N.  hesitation,  at  length  determined  upon  war.  He  led 
oi.  58. 1.  his  army  into  those  provinces  beyond  the  river 
648.  R  Halys  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Median  monar- 
chy. Cyrus  immediately  quitted  his  Assyrian  foes 
to  march  against  Crcesus.  One  great  batde  decided 
the  fate  of  Lydia.  Cyrus  was  victorious,  and  march- 
ing to  Sardis,  made  Croesus  prisoner,  and  his  king- 
dom a  province  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Herod.  1.  While  the  issue  of  the  war  remained  yet  uncer- 
tain, Cyrus  had  endevored  to  gain  the  Grecian  cities 
in  Asia  Minor ;  but  they  adhered  to  their  ingage- 
ments  with  the  Lydian  king.  The  full  success  there- 
fore of  the  Persian  arms  could  not  but  be  highly 
alarming  to  them.  Immediately  the  lonians  sent  to 
offer  submission,  upon  the  same  terms  on  which 
they  had  been  subject  to  Crgesus.  The  Milesians 
alone  were  admitted  to  so  much  favor.  The  others 
were  told  that,  having  refused  those  terms  when 
ofiered,  they  must  abide  the  consequences.  Such  a 
reply  from  such  a  potentate  was  indeed  dreadful. 
Each  city  set  to  repair  and  improve  its  fortifications, 
and  the  Panionian  assembly  was  summoned.  But 
a  comparison  of  their  own  force  with  that  of  the 
Persian  monarchy  affording  no  reasonable  hope  that 
they  should  of  themselves  be  able  to  withstand  the 
threatened  danger,  in  this  extremity  they  turned 


1.  c.  141. 
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iheir  thoughts  to  their  parent  country;  tho  with 
fitde  expectation  of  finding  there  either  disposition 
or  ability  to  protect  them.  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
Lacedaemon,  as  the  leading  state  of  Greece.  But 
it  was  never  the  character  of  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment to  be  forward  in  hazardous  enterprise.  The 
lonians  could  obtain  no  promise  of  assistance  ;  but 
some  Spartans  were  appointed  to  accompany  them 
in  their  return,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  alarm- 
ing accounts  given  of  the  Persian  power,  and  ende- 
vor  to  learn  the  farther  designs  of  the  conquering 
monarch.  The  Spartan  ministers  went  to  the  Per- 
sian court  at  Sardis ;  and  the  account  given,  with 
his  usual  simplicity,  by  Herodotus,  of  what  passed  Herod,  i. 
at  an  audience  to  which  Cyrus  admitted  them,  marks  153.' 
just  the  contempt  which  might  be  expec^d,  in  the 
conqueror  of  Asia,  for  the  little  republics  of  Greece. 
A  republic,  indeed,  was  probably  a  new  idea  to  him. 
He  told  the  Spartans,  *  That  he  could  not  be  afraid 
'  of  people  who  had  squares  in  the  middle  of  their 
^  towns,  in  which  they  met  to  swear  and  deceive  one 
'  another ;'  alluding  to  the  agora,  which  was,  in  most 
of  the  Grecian  cities,  the  place  equally  for  the  com- 
mon market  and  the  general  assembly :  and  he  con- 
cluded with  a  threat,  '  That  it  might  come  to  their 

*  turn  to  lament  their  own  subjection,  and  they  had 

*  better  not  interfere  in  his  concerns  with  the  loni- 

*  ans.*  The  war  with  Assyria  was  an  object  of  other 
importance.  Marching  therefore  himself  eastward, 
he  left  the  Greeks  to  his  lieutenants. 

It  was  a  practice  of  this  great  prince  to  leave  a  1. 3.  c.  15. 
considerable  share  in  the  administration  of  conquer- 
ed countries  in  the  hands  of  natives.   He  committed 
a  high  office  at  Sardis  to  Pactyas,  a  Lydian,  who  took  1.  i.e.  i53. 
a  very  early  opportunity  to  show  himself  unworthy 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  him.    Cyrus  was  scarcely 
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CHAP,    gone,  when  he  managed  a  revolt,  became  master  of 
^^^,^^1^  the  town  at  Sardis,  and  besieged  the  Persian  governor 
in  the  citadel.     Cyrus  did  not  think  even  this  a  cir- 
cumstance to  require  the  intermission  of  his  march 
against  Assyria,     He  detached  a  part  only  of  his 
army  against  the  rebel,  who  appears  to  have  been 
very  unequal  to  the  greatness  of  his  attempt ;  for, 
Herodot    according  to  Herodotus,  without  any  farther  effort, 
i\'^*/^  he  fled  to  the  Grecian  town  of  Cuma,  where  proba- 
bly he  had  claims  of  hospitality.    The  Persian  gene- 
ral sent  to  demand  him.     The  Cumaeans,  between 
fear  of  the  vengeance  of  so  mighty  a  potentate,  and 
unwillingness  to  incur  the  disgrace  of  betraying  a 
received  suppliant,  which  they  expected  would  also 
draw  on  them  the  anger  of  the  gods,  were  greatly  at 
a  loss.     The  neighboring  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Bran- 
chidas,  then  in  high  repute  among  the  Asian  Greeks, 
was  their  resource.'    This  story,  also  related  by  He- 
rodotus with  a  simplicity  evincing  truth,  while  it 
characterizes  both  the  religion  and  the  politics  of 
the  times,  afibrds  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  oracles  were  consulted,  and  of  the 
subterfuges  of  the  managers  to  preserve  their  credit. 
The  question  of  the  Cumaeans  was.  not  a  little  dis- 
tressing.    To  advise  any  opposition  to  the  Persian 
power  would  have  put  the  credit  of  the  oracle  to  the 
highest  risk.    But  to  betray  an  admitted  suppliant 
was  held  among  the  Greeks,  in  no  less  a  measure, 
offensive  to  the  gods  and  infamous  among  men. 
This,  however,  the  oracle  unwarily  directed.     Aris- 
.    todicus,  a  man  eminent  among  the  citizens  of  Cuma, 
whether  influenced  by  party-views,  or  by  friendship 
for  Pactyas,  or  by  honest  indignation  at  the  unwor- 
thy deed  intended  by  his  fellowcitizens,  publicly 
declared  his  doubt  of  the  answer  reported  from  the 
oracle,  and  insisted  that  the  prayer  should  be  repeat- 
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ed  to  the  god,  and  persons  of  unquestionable  credit 
commissioned  to  bring  the  response.  He  prevailed, 
and  was  himself  appointed  of  the  number.  The 
answer  was  still  as  before,  That  the  Cumasans  should 
deliver  up  Pactyas.  Aristodicus,  not  thus  satisfied, 
searching  around  the  temple,  purposely  disturbed 
some  nests  of  sparrows  and  other  birds,  which  in 
that  situation,  according  to  the  tenets  of  Grecian 
superstition,  were  under  the  particular  protection  of 
the  deity  of  the  place.  A  voice  wus  presently  heard 
from  the  inmost  recess  of  the  building,  *  O  most  un- 

*  holy  of  men !  how  darest  thou  thus  violate  my  sup- 

*  pliants !'  Aristodicus  replied,  *  O  soverein  power  ! 
•dost  thou  thus  protect  thy  suppliants,  yet  com- 

*  mandest  the  Cumasans  to  give  up  their  suppliant?' 

*  Yes,'  returned  the  voice,  *  I  command  it :  that  so 

*  you,  the  sooner  perishing,  may  no  more  consult 

*  oracles  about  betraying  suppliants.'     This  reply 
answered  the  purpose  both  of  the  oracle  and  of  Aris- 
todicus ;  but  not  so  of  the  Cumaeans.     The  credit 
of  the  oracle,  not  only  for  truth,  but  in  some  mea- 
sure for  justice  also,  was  saved ;  but  the  Cumaeans, 
fearing  equal  destruction  whether  they  betrayed  Pac- 
tyas or  attempted  his  protection,  sought  to  avoid 
the  danger  by  a  middle  course,  and  furnished  him 
with   means  of  escaping  to  Mitylene   in   Lesbos. 
There  it  was  hoped  he  might  be  safe :  for  as  the 
Persians  were  utterly  unconversant  in  marine  afiairs, 
and  no  maritime  state  was  yet  added  to  their  domi- 
nion, the  Grecian  Hands  were  thought  in  no  imme- 
diate danger.    But  the  Mitylenaeans,  equally  regard- 
less of  their  honor,  and  fearless  of  divine  vengeance, 
only  considered  how  they  might  most  profit  by  the 
conjuncture.   They  entered  into  a  negotiation  to  de- 
liver up  Pactyas  for  a  stipulated  price.    His  Cumaean 
friends,  informed  of  this,  farther  assisted  him  with 
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means  of  escaping  to  Chios.  But  the  Chians,  no 
less  infamously  mercenary  than  the  Mitylenfleans,  for 
a  small  tract  of  land  on  the  continent  over  against 
their  iland,  sold  him  to  the  Persian ;  and,  to  execute 
their  i^;reement,  scrupled  not  to  violate  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  their  state, 
,  whither  he  had  fled  as  a  sure  asylum. 

The  Persian  general,  meanwhile,  overran  the  rich 
vales  of  the  Msander  and  of  Magnesia,  and  gave  the 
Herodot.    plunder  to  his  soldiers.    He  took  the  town  of  Priene, 
1. 1.  C.161.  jm  J  gQi^  ^ji  ^^  inhabitants  for  slaves.    He  viras  pro- 
ceeding thus  violently  to  execute  his  commission 
for  subduing  the  Grecian  possessions,  when  sickness 
stopped  hb  course,  and  death  soon  followed.     Har- 
pagus,  his  successor  in  command^  began  his  admi- 
nistration with  the  siege  of  Phoccaa.    The  Phocaeans 
had  been  remarkable  for  their  early  and  successful 
application  to  maritime  affiurs.    They,  first  of  the 
Greeks,  undertook  long  voyages,  and  made  known 
Li.c.  16S.  to  their  fellowcountrymen  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  coasts  of  Tuscany  and  Spain.    Becoming 
rich  by  commerce,  they  had  fortified  their  town, 
which  was  lai^e,  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  was 
then  common.    But  the  Persian  force,  directed  by 
the  skill  of  Harpagus,  was  too  great  for  them  to  re- 
sist.    This  general  made  his  approaches  in  a  method 
analogous  to  that  now  in  use  ;  with  just  the  differ- 
ence which  the  fortification  and  arms  of  his  age  re- 
quired.    No  weapons  of  that  time  could  prevent 
him  from  breaking  ground  near  the  town  ditch :  to 
his  trenches  he  added  a  lofty  rampart;  and,  as  he 
approached,  he  filled  the  ditch  and  then  formed  a 
mound  against  the  town  wall,  upon  which  his  people 
oi.  60.2.   might  mount  for  storming.     The  Phocasans,  hard 
639  ^     pressed,  obtained  a  truce  for  a  day,  upon  pretence  of 
considering  about  a  capitulation.    They  made  use 
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of  it  for  flight :  putting  their  families  and  most  valu- 
able effects  aboard^  their  vessels;  they  escaped  to 
Chios.  The  Persian  took  possession  of  the  empty 
town. 

All  that  the  Phocaeans  wanted  was  a  seaport  and 
security :  the  rest  their  activity  would  supply.  They 
desired,  therefore,  to  buy  the  little  ilands  called 
CEnussas,  lying  between  Chios  and  the  main ;  but 
the  Chians,  jealous  of  an  interference  in  trade,  re- 
fused to  sell  them.  About  twenty  years  before,  the 
Fhocaeans  had  founded  the  town  of  Alalia,  in  Cor- 
sica, and  thither  they  determined  to  direct  their 
course.  But,  in  their  way,  actuated  by  that  spirit  of 
revenge  which  naturally  imbittered  war,  when  death, 
slavery,  or  expatriation  were  the  only  alternatives  to 
the  vanquished,  they  suddenly  turned  upon  Phocaea ; 
and  probably  finding  the  Persian  garrison  both  weak 
and  unprepared,  they  put  the  whole  to  the  sword, 
tho  without  any  hope  or  thought  of  holding  the 
place.  After  this  useless  massacre,  imprecating 
solemn  curses  on  any  of  their  number  who  should 
desert  their  expedition,  and  all  taking  an  oath  never 
to  return  to  Phocaea,  they  steered  for  Corsica.  More 
than  half,  notwithstanding,  stimulated  by  regret  for 
their  native  country,  and  dread  of  their  new  under- 
taking, returned.  How  they  made  their  peace  with  Herodot. 
the  Persian  we  are  not  informed.  Of  the  rest,  after  1^3]  % 
various  chances,  a  part  settled  the  town  of  Hyela,  l^^^'^'g'' 
afterward  called  Helea,  and  Velia,  in  Italy,  But  Pausan. ' 
the  fairer  fortune  of  the  larger  part  seems  not  to  have  Thucyd.^' 
been  known  in  Greece  in  Herodotus's  time  :  they  J- 1*  «•  i'- 

Isocr* 

founded  Massilia,  now  Marseille,  in  Gaul.     A  bar-  ArcUd. 
ren  territory  there  gave  small  temptation  for  the  ra-  ^'^®'  *'  ** 
pine  of  neighboring  barbarians.    A  port  singularly  strabo,!. 
commodious  for  vessels  adapted  to  the  navigation  ^-  p-  ^"^^^ 
of  the  Mediterranean,  afforded  that  opportunity, 
VOL.  I.  53 
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CHAP,    which  the  Greeks  desired,  for  communication  with 
^''      all  the  world,  beyond  the  abili^  of  barbarians  to  in- 


terrupt   Thus  Massilia  became  a  rich  and  power- 
ful maritime  commonwealth.    Its  naval  victory  over 
Thacyd.    the  Carthaginians,  reported  by  Thucydides,  proves 
8toib!K4.  ^^  early  strength.    The  Grecian  names  Antipolis, 
p.  180.      Nicsea,  Moncecus  (now  Antibes,  Nizza  or  Nice,  and 
Monaco),  eastward,  and  Agatha  (now  Agde),  west- 
ward in  Gaul,  and  Rhodus,  Aphrodision,  Empo- 
1.  s.  p.      reion,  Hemeroscopeion  in  Spam,  mark  the  extent  of 
^^•*         its  maritime  dependencies.    Rhodus,  now  Roses  in 
1. 14.  p.     Catalonia,  founded  by  Rhodians,  was^brougfat  under 
^^*         the  dominion  of  the  Massilians.    Hemeroscopeion 
received  afterward  from  the  Romans  the  name  of 
Dianium.    The  neglect  of  the  admirable  harbor  of 
Toulon,  with  the  labors  afterward  of  the  Romans 
to  make  Forum  Julii,  now  Frejus,  a  naval  arsenal, 
mark  the  diflference  between  antient  and  modem 
navigation. 

The  Teians,  next  attacked  by  Harpagus^  followed 
the  example  of  Phocaea.  Sailing  to  Thrace,  they 
founded  the  town  of  Abdera.  The  other  Asian 
Greeks,  finding  their  walls  would  not  inable  them 
singly  to  resist  the  Persian  power,  resolved  together 
to  try  the  event  of  a  battle.  Being  defeated,  they 
submitted  to  the  conqueror  on  his  own  terms,  which 
seem  to  have  been  milder  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected firom  the  former  Persian  general.  Harpagus 
proceeded  from  Ionia  through  Lycia  into  Caria,  and 
brought  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  under  the  Persian 
dominion. 
B  V?BS8  Cyrus,  meanwhile,  was  no  less  successful  in  greater 
N.andB!  enterprize  in  Upper  Asia.  By  that  siege  of  Baby- 
lon, famous  equally  in  profane  and  sacred  histcxy, 
he  became  master  of  Assyria.  Having  thus  acquired 
a  dominion  far  more'Cxtensive  than  had  before  been 
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known  in  the  world,  the  wisdom  of  his  remaining 
years  was  employed  to  model  the  many  nations 
which  owned  subjection  to  him  into  one  regular  em- 
pire. We  are,  however,  far  from  having  that  cer- 
tain and  complete  information  concerning  the  trans- 
actions of  this  great  prince,  either  in  war  or  peace, 
that  we  might  wish  :  but  upon  the  whole  it  appears 
that  his  laws  and  political  institutions  were  directed 
by  a  superiority  of  genius  equal  to  that  which  guid- 
ed him  to  conquest ;  and,  what  principally  makes 
the  want  of  an  authentic  history  of  him  to  be  regret- 
ted^  he  stands  singular  among  the  many  conquerors 
by  whom  it  has  been  the  fate  of  that  large  and  rich 
portion  of  the  world  to  be  overrun,  as  a  bene&ctor 
to  mankind ;  as  a  father  to  all  his  people,  to  the  con- 
quered scarcely  less  than  to  his  fellowconquerors*, 

^  ^Sflchjlus,  in  his  tragedy  of  the  PenianB,  has  borne  testtmo- 
ny  to  the  virtaes  of  Cyms  in  a  short  bat  emphatical  panegyric : 

Kifpo(V<(l&i/|Mnr  Mf^ 

Auduv  Si  Xoov  xoi  4>fw7uv  jxfV«^ 

'^  ^  p.  262.  edit.  H.  Stcph. 

This  passage  strongly  indicates  that  the  strange  story  told  by 
Herodotus  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  if  ever  heard  of,  was  not 
commonly  recdved  in  Greece  in  the  poet's  time ;  and  tho,  as 
far  as  I  have  observed,  unnoticed  by  modem  writers,  should 
add  considerable  weight  to  the  opinions  which  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  ^enopiion's  more  probable  accoont— Herodotus  indeed 
prefaces  his  narradve  with  a  cenfesdon  that  k  was  dubious,  and 
that  he  had  only  selected  it  from  among  various  contradictory 
reports.  The  mention  of  Cyrus,  in  Isocrates's  encomium'  of 
Evagoras,  may  also  seem  to  indicate  that  it  did  not  gain  any 
very  extendve  credit  The  testimony  of  Isocrates  corresponds 
with  that  of  .ffischylus:  'AXXA  fwiv  twv  yz  Usvm  ysycvijiiivwv, 
U(^  Si  TWIT  iuteSanw^  Kj;pw,  civ  M^gjv  ^  ApiXi|»ivw  c*r  opx^Jv, 
TUf^tug  Si  x'MifMm,  4i  it^skoi  wi  iu^i€a  ^aufAo^Mitfiv.  x.  r.  6. 
Isocrates's  subject  could  hardly  have  failed  to  lead  him  to  notice 
the  final  failure  of  the  fortune  of  Cyrus,  had  it  te  his  time  had 
any  general  credit    Isocr.  Evag.  laud.  p.  292.  t  2.  ed.  Auger, 
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SECTION  11. 

Jicccssion  of  Cambyses  lo  the  Throne  of  Perneu  Jlcquiiition  of  Tyre 
and  CfupuMt  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians.  Jlcctssion  of  Darims*  Com» 
stUtUion  ofUit  Persian  Empire :  Persian  Religion, 

CHAP.    Cyrus  was  succeeded  m  this  great  empire   by  his 
^^^I^  son   Cambyses ;  whose  temper  which  led  him  to 
oi.  62. 4.    emulate  his  father  rather  in  military  than  in   civil 
N.  and  B.  '^^^ues,  gave  occasion  to  all  neighboring  nations  to 
dread  the  force  of  which  he  was  become  absolute 
disposer.     His  first  object  was   the   conquest  of 
Egypt.     That  country,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
had  been,  from  times  of  highest  antiquity,  a  po- 
'    pulous,  well-regulated,  wealthy,  and  polished  king- 
dom.    Divided  from   all   surrounding  nations  by 
strabo,  1.    natural  boundaries  of  singular  strength,  it  had  been 
17.  p.  819.  ji^e  exposed  to  forein  invasion.    Yet  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  had  always  been  of  great  political  con- 
sequence.    They  interfered  frequently  in  the  affairs 
of  Arabia  and  Palestine.     This  led  to  transactions, 
in  war  and  in  peace,  with  Assyria.    But  a  vast  de- 
sert divided  the  two  monarchies  ;  and  the  countries 
disputed  by  their  arms  were  mostly  far  distant  from 
the  seat  of  government  of  either.     Eg3rpt  itself, 
therefore,  in  a  peace  seldom  interrupted,  cultivated 
science  and  arts  ;  and  vmder  Amasis,  cotemporary 
with  Cyrus,  so  florished  in  riches  and  population 
HeTodot.    that,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  contained  twenty 
thousand  towns.     We  have  sufficient  assurance  that 
some  of  those  towns  were  of  extraordinary  size  and 
magnificence.    Even  in  its  miserable  state,  in  mo- 
dern times,  suffering,  as  it  has  been  for  centuries, 
under  a  kind  of  constitutional  anarchy,  Egypt  re- 
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mained  wonderfully  populous,  abounding  in  towns  sect. 
and  villages;  and  Cairo,  not  a  century  ago,  was  ,,^.,^1;^^ 
said  to  have  above  seven  hundred  thousand  inha- 
bitants. Antiently  Egypt  was  the  school  of  Greece : 
those  who  desired  to  improve  themselves  in  know- 
lege  went  to  Egypt ;  and  a  Greek  derived  reputa- 
tion from  the  meer  circumstance  of  having  been  in 
that  polished  country. 

About  a  century  before  the  reign  of  Amasis,  a  Herodot. 
civil  war  in  Egypt  had  given  occasion  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Grecian  colony  there.  On  a  fail* 
ure  of  the  antient  royal  line,  twelve  chiefs  had  di- 
vided the  sovereinty.  One  of  them,  Psammitichus, 
pressed  by  the  rest,  ingaged  in  his  service  some 
piratical  Grecian  adventurers  from  Ionia  and  Caria  ; 
and  with  their  assistance  became  monarch  of  Egypt. 
This  is  the  first  instance  recorded  of  that  practice, 
not  less  common  afterward  among  the  Greeks  than 
since  among  the  Swiss,  of  letting  their  valor  and  skill 
in  arms  for  hire.  Psammitichus  thought  it  prudent 
to  retain  for  his  support  those  by  whom  he  had  ac- 
quired his  throne.  He  settied  his  auxiliary  Greeks  c.  154. 
on  some  lands  which  he  gave  them,  near  the  sea,  on 
each  side  of  the  Pelusian,  or  eastermost  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  he  incouraged  their  commerce  with 
their  mother-country.  Hence  the  communication 
between  Egypt  and  Greece  became  familiar,  and 
thus  first  any  accurate  knowlege  of  Egypt  came  to 
the  Greeks.  Probably  the  antient  constitution  of 
the  country  suffered  by  this  revolution.  The  power 
of  the  great  families  would  be  reduced;  some  of 
them  perhaps  extinguished  :  and  a  monarch  who 
reigned  by  an  army  of  forein  mercenaries,  could 
scarcely  exist  but  through  the  maintenance  of  abso- 
lute dominion.  The  scepter  of  Psammitichus,  thus 
supported,  descended  to  his  posterity.     But  Apries,  1. 2.  cie?. 
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n€fodot« 
c.  170. 


Herodot. 
L  3.  c.  4. 


his  great-grandson,  was  dethroned,  and  Amasis,  a 
private  Egyptian,  acquired  the  soverein^* 

In  Egypt,  all  persons  being  strictly  confined  by 
law  to  the  profession  of  their  ancestors,  all  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  were  bom 
soldiers.  Amasis  imitated  and  extended  the  policy 
of  Psammitichus.  He  removed  the  Grecian  fami- 
lies to  Memphis,  his  capital,  and  formed  from  them 
his  body-guard.  Incouraging  thus  the*  farther  re- 
sort of  Greeks  to  Egypt,  he  allotted  for  their  resi- 
dence and  possession  the  town  and  territory  of 
Naucratis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canobian,  the  west- 
ermost  branch  of  the  Nile,  now  called  Albekeer*^ 
and  recently  become  illustrious  through  the  singu- 
larly glorious  victory  obtained  there  by  the  British 
fleet  over  the  French.  Amasis  indulged  the  Greeks 
so  far  as  to  allow  them  to  buUd  temples,  and  have 
their  processions  and  other  religious  ceremonies 
after  the  manner  of  their  own  country.  Most  of 
the  Asian  Greeks  had  accordingly  temples  there : 
of  the  people  of  old  Greece,  the  ^ginetans  only 
are  mentioned.  But  farther  to  cultivate  a  general 
interest  through  the  Greek  nation,  when  the  temple 
of  Delphi  was  burnt,  Amasis  made  a  large  present 
to  the  Amphictyons,  toward  its  restoration. 

This  able  prince  died  ar  a  very  advanced  age, 
during  the  preparations  in  Persia  fpr  the  invasion  of 
his  country.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Psam- 
menitus,  who  seems  to  have  suffered  for  want  of  his 
father's  advantage  of  having  been  bred  in  a  private 
situation.  Through  some  mismanagement,  appa- 
rently, in  those  who  guided  his  councils,  Phanes,  a 
Halicamassian,  of  considerable  abilities  and  high  in 

20  xhe  French  corraption  and  orth<^raphj  of  ihb  AraUc 
name  has  heea  adopted  hj  our  goTemtnent,  whence,  against 
the  hetter  practice  of  oor  most  learned  and  respectahk  travel- 
writers,  it  is  now  commonly  written  ^  Aboakir.' 
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eommand  in  the  Grecian  troops,  took  disgust  at  the 
Egyptian  service,  and  went  over  to  the  Persian. 
The  approach  to  Egypt  from  Asia  with  a  large 
army,  fh>m  the  nature  of  the  intervening  country, 
even  no  enemy  opposing,  is  difficult.    The  Persians  Hcrodot 
wer^  utterly  unversed  in  marine  afiairs;  but  they 
had  absolute  command  of  whatever  the  Asian  Greeks 
could  supply.    Tyre,  moreover,  originally  a  colony 
fix>m  Sidon,  but  risen  to  a  superiority,  botih  in  com- 
merce and  political  consequence,  above  the  parent- 
city,  so  as  to  become  the  first  maritime  power  in 
the  world,  was  under  his  dominion.    It  had  been 
subdued,  about  fifty  years  before,  by  Nabuchodono- 
sor  king  of  Assyria.    The  Tynans  therefore  gladly 
passed  under  the  sovereinty  of  Persia,  and  seem  to 
have  obtained  favorable  terms.  The  Cyprian  Greeks  i.  3.  c.  19. 
had  also  sought  safety  by  voluntary  submission ;  and 
all  these  people  contributed  to  form  the  fleet  and 
army  which  were  to  go  against  Egypt.'    Yet  all  the 
formidable  force  that  the  Persian  monarch  could 
raise  might  have  failed,  but  for  the  exact  knowlege 
of  the  country,  and  the  approaches  to  it,  which 
Phanes  brought  to  him.     The  army  must  pass  i- 3.  c  4. 
through  a  part  of  the  Desert  Arabia.    Under  the     *^* 
direction  of  Phanes,  the  friendship  of  an  indepen- 
dent Arabian  chief,  such  as  yet  hold  that  country  in 
defiance  of  all  the  power  of  Turkey  was  purchased; 
and  through  his  assistance  the  troops  were  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  what  was  still  more  difficult,  with 
wate^*.   Thus  a  most  formidable  obstacle  was  over- 
come without  loss,  and  the  army  met  the  fleet  before 

>^  In  describing  this  conntiy  and  its  people,  little  known  to 
the  Greeks  in  general,  who  from  all  their  settlements  made  the 
passage  to  Egypt  bj  sea,  Herodotus  gives  one  strong  instance, 
among  many,  of  the  accuracy  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  infor- 
mation, and  of  his  fidelity  in  reporting  it.  To  the  correctness 
of  Us  accomit  of  Egypt,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  accu- 
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CHAP.    Pelusium,  on  the  eastermost  branch  of  the  Nile, 

^^^^J^I^  which,  in  the  greatest  part  of  its  course,  washes  the 

9J-  «5. 4.  edge  of  the  desert.     That  key  of  Egypt  was  taken 

626.  B.     *^ter  a  short  siege :  Psammenitus  was  defeated  in  a 

Hcrodot    great  battle ;  and  the  whole  country  quickly  sub- 

1. 3.  c.  13.  n^j^^  J  ^Q  ^e  conqueror.    The  neighboring  Africans, 

and  among  the  rest  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene  and  Barca, 

sent  offers  of  submission  and  tribute,  which  were 

accepted. 

Cambyses,  flushed  with  success  beyond  expecta- 
tion, would  immediately  proceed  to  farther  conquest 
1. 3.  c.  17.  Herodotus  says  that  he  proposed  at  the  same  time 
to  make  war  upon  the  Ethiopians,  Ammonians,  and 
«•  17.  Carthaginians.  Carthage,  a  colony  from  Tjrre,  emu- 
lating the  mother-country  in  commerce,  was  become 
equal,  or  superior,  in  naval  power.  But  the  Tynans 
showed  such  extreme  aversion  to  assist  in  a  war 
against  those  whom  they  termed  their  children,  that 
Cambyses  was  persuaded  to  desist  from  that  enter- 
prize.  He  chose  to  go  in  person  against  Ethiopia. 
Without  seeing  an  enemy,  he  lost  more  than  half 
his  army  in  the  desert,  and  returned.  His  conduct 
ever  since  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  had  been  that  of 
a  merciless  and  jrantic  tyrant,  his  wildness  often  ap- 
proaching madness.  He  is  said  to  have  died,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign,  of  an  accidental  wound  from 
his  own  sword.  The  Grecian  accounts  however  of 
these  distant  transactions,  especially  of  those  not  by 
their  nature  of  very  public  notoriety,  are  probably 
not  very  exact.  A  Magian,  we  are  told,  usurped 
the  Persian  throne,  pretending  to  be  the  younger 
son  of  Cyrus,  escaped  from  assassination,  by  which, 
at  the  command  of  Cambyses,  the  real  prince  had 

rate  of  modern  travellers,  Volney,  who  iovestigated  that  coon- 
-   try  as  far  as  its  modem  state  would  permit,  has  given  repeated 
testimony. 
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perished.  It  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  repeat  here  sect. 
the  well-known  story  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  seven  "• 
chiefs,  the  death  of  the  usurper,  and  the  elevation 
of  Darius  to  the  throne  by  the  neighing  of  his  horse. 
It  suffices  for  our  purpose  that  Darius,  said  to  be  of 
the  royal  family  of  Persia,  but  not  descended  from 
Cyrus,  became  soverein  of  the  empire^. 

This  prince  was  a  successor  not  unworthy  of  that  ^**chyi. 
great  monarch.    His  principal  object  seems  to  have  Ph[t  de 
been  to  complete  and  improve  the  plan  traced  by  f^^'^ 
Cyrus  for  the  administration  of  his  vast  dominion. 
What  we  ought  to  attribute  to  one,  and  what  to  the 
other,  we  cannot  now  tell ;  nor  do  we  learn  with  the 
accuracy  that  we  might  wish,  the  particulars  of  the 
system  finally  established.    But  many  circumstances 
contribute  to  show  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  di- 
rected with  admirable  wisdom ;  insomuch  that  those 
nations,  to  whom  despotic  government  seems  con- 
genial, have  perhaps  never  since  been  so  happy  as 
under  Persian  rule.    The  original  Persian  constitu-  ut,  sop. 
tion,  according  to  Plato,  was  a  mixed  monarchy*'* 
The  Median  was  probably  more  despotic.     The 
conquered  were  however  of  course  to  obey  the  con^ 
queror.    To  provide  for  due  obedience,  the  whole 
empire  was  divided  into  large   provinces,   called 

^  iSflchjloi,  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Pentans,  giives  a  more  nu- 
merous  catalogue  of  kings,  relgnii^  between  Cambyses  and  Cy- 
rus, than  Herodotus,  whose  account  has  i>een  generally  followed. 
Possibly  amoi^  the  names  are  those  of  pretenders  who  never 
were  acknowleged  sorereictf  of  the  empire  (1).  Thucydides, 
on  the  contrary,  and  Plato,  omitting  all  mention  of  the  usurpa* 
tion,  speak  of  Darius  as  reigning  next  after  Cambyses  (2). 

1*  nip^oi  yof  Srs  fiiv  CO  lUrnw  |iaXXov  dovXsio^  rs  uai  iXsu^Mt^ 
}fyw  M  KufMu,  c'poSrov  fjb^  auroi  ikt^foi  i/^ovro,  tfirnra  6i  aXXuv 

xeu  M  ro  Uw  wywr^j  fAoXXov  p'r^w  r$  f ^ow  (pariw7ai  ipamrywg* 
H.  r.  s.    Plat,  de  Leg.  1.  3.  p.  694. 

(\)  Plat  on  LegisLb.  3.  p.  695.  t.  u. 

(ft)  Thocyd,  1.  1.  c.  14.    Plat  Mmmz*  p.  239.  t  S. 
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CHAF.  satrapies,  each  under  die  superintendency  of  a  great 
,^^^j  officer  intitled  satrap,  to  whom  all  governors  of 
towns  and  smaller  districts  were  responsible ;  but 
without  being  dependent  on  him  for  their  appoint- 
ment or  removal,  which  were  immediate  from  the 
mcmarch.  Thus  the  superior  and  inferior  governors 
were  each  a  check  upon  the  other.  That  the  affidrs 
of  the  empire  might  be  administered  with  regularity 
and  certain  despatch,  and  that  information  might 
constantly  and  speedily  pass  between  the  capital 
and  the  remotest  provinces,  an  establishment  was 
made,  imperfectly  resembling  the  modem  post:  the 
business  of  government  alone  was  its  object,  with- 
out any  regard  to  commercial  intercourse,  or  the 
convenience  of  individuals.  This  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  the  first  model  of  that  institution  which 
now,  through  the  liberal  system  of  European  poli- 
tics, and  the  ascendant  which  Europe  has  acquired 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  extends  communication 
so  wonderfully  over  the  globe.  Judging  from  what 
we  learn  of  the  Grecian  cities  under  the  Persian  do- 
minion, and  Plato  in  a  great  degree  confirms  it,  the 
provinces  generally  were  allowed,  for  their  interior 
administration,  each  to  retain^its  own  municipal  law. 
The  Persian  laws,  pervading  the  empire,  were  pro- 
bably  few  and  simple ;  more  in  the  nature  of  funda- 
mental maxims  than  of  a  finished  system  of  juris- 
prudence. Thus  tliat  inflexible  rule,  that  the  Per^ 
sian  law  was  never  in  any  point  to  be  altered,  might 
be  a  salutary  restraint  upon  despotism,  upon  the  ca- 
price of  the  prince,  and  upon  the  tyranny  or  avarice 
of  his  officers,  without  preventing  Intirely  the  adapt- 
ing of  practice  to  changes  of  times  and  circumstan- 
Herodot.  ^^s.  Darius  regulated  the  revenue  of  his  empire, 
pi^t^h^*  composed  of  the  richest  kingdoms  in  the  world.  In 
Apophtb.'  apportioning  the  imposts  and  directing  their  collec- 
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doily  he  k  said  to  have  shown  great  alHUty  and  great  sect. 
modecs^km ;  yet  so  difficult  is  it  for  rulers  to  avoid  ^^' 
censpre  whenever  private  convenience  must  yield  in 
the  least  to  public  necessity,  the  Persians,  forming  a 
comparison  of  their  three  first  emperors,  called  Cyrus 
the  &lher,  Cambyses  the  m»9ter,  Darius  the  broker 
of  the  empire.  Master,  it  must  be  observed,  among 
the  antients  implied  the  relation,  not,  as  with  us,  to 
hired  servants^  but  to  slaves^\ 

^^  Mecbjln^  throughoat  his  tnigedj  of  the  Psnkna,  bean 
most  honorable  testimony  to  the  character  and  admhustration 
of  DarioB,  particularly  In  the  chorus,  p.  166. 

AetfBTH  £pC»  X"f«^- 

^Tpvnag  dirs^aivofwd*,  ifii  vofi.i- 

|Mc  tSL^siCgyna  'OfioitT^  ^tn^duvov.     x.  r.  X. 

and  Plato  speaks  of  him  in  nearly  corresponding  terms,  in  Me- 
nezenns,  p.  239,  t  2.  and  the  third  Dialogue  on  Legislation, 
p.  695. 

Herodotus  has  undertaken  to  give  an  account,  in  some  detail, 
of  the  produce  of  the  Persian  taxes :  on  what  authoritj  we  are 
not  informed.  But  we  know  that  it  is  even  now,  with  all  the 
freedom  of  communication  through  modem  Europe,  extremely 
«ttfficuU  to  acquire  information,  at  all  approaching  to  exactness, 
of  the  revenue,  and,  still  more,  of  the  resources  of  neighboring 
states.  Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Languages, 
&c.  of  the  Bast,  has  observed,  that  the  revenue  of  Persia,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus^s  account,  was  very  unequal  to  the  ex- 
pences  of  such  an  expedition  as  that  attributed  to  Xerxes;  and 
therefore,  he  says,  Herodotus  must  stand  convicted  of  falsehood 
in  one  case  or  the  other.  Unprejudiced  persons  will  have  little 
difficulty  to  chuse  their  belief  The  principal  circumstances 
of  the  expedition  fell  necessarily  under  the  eyes  of  thousands. 
The  rerenue  could  be  known  to  very  few,  and  the  resources 
probably  to  none.  Yet  a  very  acute  inquirer  into  antient  po^- 
dcs  has  observed,  that  valuable  information  is  derived  from 
Herodotus^s  account  of  the  Persian  revenue.  See  Gibbon^s 
History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  v.  1.  c.  8.  note  1.  &  t.  2. 
c.  24. 
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CEAF.       The  Paniiiis  were  hf  notfaii^  more  remackably 
,^!):^  or  more  bonoiably  dblinguished  from  surrouiidbg 
nations,  and  particularly  from  the  Greeks,  than  by 
their  Religion*    It  were  beyond  the  purpose  of  a 
Grecian  history  to  inlaige  upon  the  theology  of  Zo- 
roasiery  which,  as  a  moat  ingenioQS  and  indefatigable 
g^^'*    inquirer  has  observed,  *  was  darkly  comprehended 
tfaeRomaa  *  by  foreincrs,  and  even  by  die  &r  greater  number 
Toi?hc.8.  *of  hi»  disciples**    It  were  equally  beyond  ow ob- 
ject here  to  discuss  the  much  disputed  questions, 
When  Zoroister  lived,  and  whether  he  was  really 
the  founder  <^  the  religi(m,  the  author  of  its  sublime 
precepts  and  iolarged  view  of  the  Divine  nature,  or 
cmly  die  regulator  of  the  Magian  worship,  and  insti- 
tutor  of  the  innumerable  ceremonies  with  which  it 
became  incumbered  and  di^;raced.    It  m^  how* 
ever  be  proper  to  advert  briefly  to  the  stroi^  contrast 
between  the  Persian  religion  and  the  Greek,  which, 
as  the  same  able  writer  remarks,  was  such  that  it 
coyld  not  escape  the  most  careless  observer.    It  ap- 
pears to  have  struck  forcibly  the  inquisitive  mind  of 
Herodotus,  who,  with  all  the  prejudices  of  polythe- 
ism about  him,  has  in  a  few  words  marked  it  so  ac- 
curately that,  after  every  subsequent  account  of  an- 
tient  authors,  and  every  discussion  of  modem,  very 
nice  distinction  is  necessary  to  convict  him  of  any 
Herod.  1.    ^^Dr.    *  These,*  says  Herodotus,  *  I  have  found  to 
1.  c  131,   *  be  the  tenets  of  Ae  Persians.    They  hxAA'  it  un- 

*  lawful  to  erect  images,  temples,  and  altars,  and  im- 
^  pute  to  fdly  such  practices  in  others:  because,  as 
^  it  appears  to  me,  they  do  not,  like  tiie  Greeks, 
^  think  the  gods  of  the  same  nature  or  from  the  same 
^  origin  with  men.    The  summits  of  mountains  they 

•  esteem  the  places  most  proper  for  sacrifice  to  the 
^  supreme  Deity ;  and  the  wfade  circle  of  the  hea- 
^  vens  they  call  God.    They  sacrifice  besides  to  the 
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'«un^  tlie  moon,  the  earth,  fife,  water,  and  the  winds,    act. 

*  la  addreasmg  the  Deity  it  is  forbidden  to  petkbn  .^J^;:,^ 
^  for  blessings  to  themselves  individoally ;  the  prayer 

^  most  extend  to  the  whde  Pelvian  nation.'  Such 
are  the  religions  tenets  which  have  always  been  at* 
tribuled  to  the  Persians.  But  the  Persians  them- 
selves, of  eveiy  age,  as  the  historian  of  the  Romaa 
empire  proceeds  to  observe,  have  denied  that  they 
extend  divine  honors  beyond  the  One'  Supreme 
Being,  and  have  exjrfained  die  equivocal  conduct 
which  has  given  occasion  to  strangers  continually  to 
charge  them  with  polytheism :  ^  The  elements,  and  oibixm't 
''more  particularly  Fire,  Light,  and  the  Sun,  were  v^SI^LcIs. 

*  the  objects  of  their  religious  reverence,  because 
'they  considered  them  as  the  purest  symbols,  the 
'  noblest  productions,  and  die  most  powerful  agents 
'  of  the  IMvine  Power  and  Nature/ 


SECTION  III. 

Cwifweir  of  Thrtiee^  amd  ^ummm  •/  Ewoftan  Ife^fihia  fty  i>mi4#.  Ai^ 
fnUsion  o/Maetdoma  /o  ike  Persian  Empire,  State  of  the  JEgean 
lUthdijOnd  History  of  Polycrates  t front  of  Samot.  Situation  of  the 
Cfrukm,  PeopU  wdor  ike  Portian  Dominion, 

The  great  states  which  had  hitherto  swayed  the  poli-    8£CT. 
tics  of  the  civilized  world,  and  balanced  one  another,  v,^^v^ 
were  Assyria,  Media,  Lydla,  Egypt    Armenia  had 
^Iso  sometimes  been  of  consequence ;  and  Tyre,  with 
a  territory  of  small  extent,  yet  respectable  through 
wealth  acquired  by  commerce,  and  naval  strength, 
the  consequence'  of  commerce,  like  Holland  in  mo- 
dem times,  had  been  usually  courted  by  the  great-    , 
est  monarchs.    Carthage  vras  akeady  arisingpoweri 
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but  distant.  Greece  was  yet  of  litde  political  con- 
sideration. Separated  into  so  many  small  indepen* 
dent  states,  often  hostile  to  each  other,  and  never 
wiited  by  any  effectual  and  lastmg  tie,  each  by  it* 
self,  among  the  transactions  of  great  nations,  appeal^ 
ed  utterly  insignificant  Assyria,  Media,  Lydia,  Ar- 
menia, Egypt,  Tyre,  with  all  their  dependencies^ 
were  now  imited  under  one  vast  empire*  There  i^» 
peared  thus  in  the  world  scarcely  an  object  for  the 
Persian  arms;  and  it  might  be  expected  that  a  prince, 
wise  like  Darius,  yet  not  particularly  indowed  with 
the  genius  of  a  conquers,  would  remain  satisfied 
with  such  dominions,  without  desiring  more,  or  fear- 
ing that  any  forein  power  could  make  them  leas. 

But  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  prosperi^ 
itself  creates  disquiet.  Peace,  internal  and  external, 
is  not  always  within  the  power  of  the  wisest  prince ; 
the  choice  of  evils  only  is  Jeft  to  him ;  and,  dio  des- 
potic chief  of  a  state  the  most  dreaded  by  neighbor- 
ing nations,  he  may  be  under  a  necessity  to  make 
war.  Thus  it  seems  to  have  been  with  Darius. 
The  Persians  had  been  accustomed  to  respect,  in 
their  sovereins,  first  their  right  of  inheritance,  then 
their  character  as  conquerors.  Ambitious  spirits, 
long  used  to  military  activity,  could  ill  bear  rest :  and 
the  gains  of  conquest  would  not  soon  be  fcnrgotten 
by  the  greedy.  All  circumstances  therefore  consi- 
dered, it  may  have  been  much  more  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity than  of  choice  for  Darius  to  seek  for  a  war 
to  wage.  • 

Of  all  the  nations  surrounding  the  Persian  em- 
pire, the  wild  people  of  the  frozen  regions  of  ScytMa 
could  alone  be  esteemed  formidable  to  it.  Darius 
resolved  to  lead  an  army  against  them  by  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Euxine  sea.  The  pretence  tor  the 
war  was  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  that  people  above  a 
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hiuidr^d  years  before,  when  they  overran  Media.  secTi 
But  if  we  may  guess  at  tlie  refil  inducement  to  un-  ,^J!^^ 
dertake  liiis  expensive  and  hazardous  expedition, 
seemingly  without  necessity  as  without  allurement, 
it  was  to  lead  as  ikr  from  home  as  possiUe  the  rest- 
less spirits  of  the  nation  :  and  by  a  rough  and  un- 
profitable warfare,  to  make  their  wishes  and  desires 
revert,  and  become  fixed  on  the  peaceable  injoy- 
ment  of  those  rich  homes  which  the  valor  and  for- 
tune of  their  fathers  had  acquired  for  them.  An 
immense  army  was  collected.  The  Asian  Greeks 
formed  a  naval  force  to  attend  it.  They  were  or-  j^^^^^^f^ 
dered  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  All  the  nations  i.  4.  c  i, 
as  far  as  that  river  submitted  without  resistance.  '^* 
Darius  crossed  it :  but  when  ingaged  in  the  vast 
wilderness  beyond,  tho  no  enemy  appeared  capa- 
ble of  opposing  his  force,  want  of  subsistence  soon 
obliged  him  to  retire  toward  more  cultivated  re- 
gions. Then  the  Scythians,  collecting  their  strength, 
pressed  upon  his  rear.  Like  the  modem  Tartars 
they  fought  mostly  on  horseback :  like  them  also, 
daring  and  skilful  skirmishers,  but  incapable  of  or- 
der, they  defeated  an  enemy  in  detail,  continually 
harassing  and  cutting  ofi*  detached  parties,  without 
ever  coming  to  a  general  ingagement ;  to  which,  on 
account  of  their  quick  motion,  and  total  disincum- 
brance  from  baggage  and  magazines,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  force  them.  Herodotus's  account  of  this 
dxpedition  exactly  resembles  what  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  the  same  part  of  the  world  sevehil  times 
within  the  last  century.  The  Persian  cavalry,  he 
tells  us,  shrunk,  fi-om  the  impetuosity  of  the  Scy- 
thian charge ;  yet  the  Scythians  could  make  no  im- 
pression upon  the  compact  body  of  the  Persian  foot. 
A  retreat,  however,  through  such  a  country,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  superior  cavalry,  was  highly  difficult  and 
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CHAP,  hazardous.  After  great  sufferings  and  much  loss,  the 
^^'  Persians  reached  the  Danube/  Haringputdisitriter 
between  themselves  and  the  enemy,  the  march  was 
contuiued  quietly  to  the  Hellespont.  Lfeav bg  a  large 
force  there  under  Megabazus,  Darius  proceeded  to 
Sardis". 

1^  Herodotns^s  accocmt  of  this  expedidon  affords  remarkable 
proof  both  of  his  propensity  to  relate  wonderful  stories  which 
he  had  heard,  and  of  his  honest  scrapie  to  invent  what  he  had 
not  heard,  and  at  the  same  time  it  adds,  powerfully  to  the  in- 
stances before  occurring,  of  his  haying  information  of  distaQt 
countries  and  distant  transactions  beyond  what,  for  his  age 
and  circumstances,  might  be  expected,  Nothing  can  be  more 
improbable  and  inconsistent,  not  to  say  impossible,  than  his  sto- 
ry of  the  Persian  monarches  cruelty  to  CEobazus  and  his  sons. 
All  the  most  authenticated  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Darios 
mark  him  as  a  polite  prince,  yet  of  singular  humanly.  Bat 
that  execution,  as  it  stands  reported  by  Herodotus,  appears 
scarcely  less  absurd  in  its  impolicy  than  al>ominable  for  its  cm- 
elty.  Yet  that  about  the  time  of  Darius^a  march  for  Scythia, 
there  may  have  been  executions  in  Persia  in  a  family  of  rank, 
is"  by  no  means  impossible  :  and  while  the  policy  of  a  despotic 
government  would  conceal  the  re$l  circumstances  of  the  crime, 
perhaps  also  forbidding  conversation  upon  it,  the  absurd  tale, 
which  Herodotus  has  transmitted  to  posterity,  might  pass  in 
whispers  as  far  as  Asia  Minor.  The  cloaet  conversations  be- 
tween the  Persian  monarch  and  his  brother,  together  with  other 
circumstances  of  private  communication,  which  the  historian 
h;^  undertaken  to  detail,  must  be  otherwise  considered.  A 
propensity  to  the  dramatic  manner  appears  strong  in  all  verj 
aulient  hktory,  and  particularly  in  the  oriental.  It  is  indeed 
still  observable  in  the  narration  of  uneducated  people  in  the 
most  polished  countries.  This  was  not  so  far  obsolete  among 
the  Greeks,  after  the  age  of  Herodotus,  but  that  the  jadidoos 
and  exact  Thucydides  thought  it  necessary  to  diversify  his  nar- 
rative by  the  frequent  mtroduction  of  speeches;  which  he  hds 
used  as  a  veiiicle  of  political  discussion  of  highest  advantage  to 
his  history.  But  tho  he  bears  with  the  critics  the  principal 
credit  oi  this  management,  it  appears  that  the  design  was  not 
original  with  him  :  he  found  the  example  already  set  by  Hero- 
dotus; of  which  a  very  valuable  specimen  occurs  in  the  debate 
of  the  Persian  chiefs  concerning  the  form  of  govemmeot  to  be 
established  after  the  death  of  the  Magian  usurper  :  certably  not 
the  less  valuable  from  the  circumstance  that,  evidently  not  the 
sentiments  of  Persians  confined  to  a  despotic  court,  but  the  re- 
sult of  extensive  observation  by  a  Greek  among  various  govern- 
ments, is  there  related.    The  pretended  debate  in  the  calmiet 
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It  has  been  cotmhon,  among  later  historians,  to    sect. 
apeak  of  the  event  of  this  expediti(m  as  highly  dis-      '^^- 
graceful  to  Darius ;  seemingly  widi  as  little  reason 
as  the  nrtues,  and  eren  the  wisdom  of  the  savage 
Scythians  have  been  extolled ;  whose  virtues  and 
whose  wisdom  seem  to  have  been  more  nearly  <he 
same,  from  the  age  of  Darius  to  the  present  day, 
than  those  of  perhaps  any  other  people.     Certainly 
his  reputation  and  consequence  among  nations  were 
not  Sunk  by  it^*    On  his  return,  the  Ionian  and 
^oUan  Greeks  vied  in  paying  court  to  him.    The  Herodot. 
force  left  under  Megabazus  sufficed  to  extend  the  piat.  mm". 
Persian  dominion  westward.    All  was  subdued  as  p-239.t.«, 
&r  as  Macedonia ;  and  Amyntas,  king  of  that  coun- 
try, acknowleged  subjection  to  the  Persian  monarch 
by  the  delivery  of  earth  and  waten    The  Grecian 
ilands  also  began  to  feel  the  overbearing  'influence 
of  the  Persian  power.     The  history  of  Samos,  which 
had  been  acquired  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  as  it 
tends  to  explain  the  state  of  those  ilands  and  seas, 
may  deserve  some  detail. 

of  Xerxes  concerning  the  expedition  into  Greece,  considered  as 
an  exposition  of  the  state  of  Greece  at  the  time,  is  also  well 
worthy  attention.  Bnt  the  account  which  Herodotus  has  left  us 
of  so  singular  a  people  as  the  Scythians,  so  litUe  generally 
known  to  the  Greeks,  when  we  find  it  confirmed  hy  all  suhse- 
quent  testimony,  and  at  length  by  the  deep  and  acute  researches 
of  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire,  cannot  but  do  him  great 
credit.  U  has  been  a  kind  of  fashion,  to  which  Plutarch  prin- 
cipally has  given  rogue,  to  sneer  at  his  authority.  An  atten- 
tive examination  of  his  narrative,  and  a  careful  comparison  of 
it  with  all  the  antient  writers  nearest  to  him  in  age,  convinced 
me  of  its  merit.  His  place  in  antient  history  can  be  supplied 
by  no  other  author  ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  highly  satisfacto-^ 
ly  to  me  to  find  him  so  well  stand  the  test  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  very 
extensive  and  very  trying  inquiries. 

1*  The  testimonies  of  ^schylus  and  Plato  to  this  point  are 
still  stronger  than  that  of  Herodotus.  See  the  chorus  quoted 
in  notei*  p.  427  of  this  vblume,  and  Plato's  third  Dialogue  on 
Legislation,  p.  695.  t.  2. 
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PolycrateSy  a  private  citizen  of  Samos,  had,  in 
conjunction  ^th  his  two  brothers,  made  himself 
Herodot.    master  of  the  government.    Procuring  then  the 
4^  Mq.'    '  death  of  one,  and  the  banishment  of  the  other,  he 
f  *^*«      remained  monarch  of  the  iland«     He  seems  to  have 
637, 638.    been  the  Machiavel  of  his  time,  with  the  advantage 
of  possessing  the  means  to  prove  the  merit  of  his 
theory  by  practice.     It  is  said   to  have  been  his 
favorite  maxim,  that  by  avoiding  to  injure  he  gain- 
ed nothing,  but  by  repairing  injuries  he  conciliated 
friends.     With  a  hundred  trireme  galleys  in  con^ 
stant  pay,  he  exercised  universal  piracy  in  the  Gre- 
cian seas.    But  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Am- 
asis  king  of  Egypt ;  who  being,  like  himself,  both 
a  man  of  abilities  and  a  usurper,  would  naturally 
incline  to  the  connection.     He  acquired  possession 
of  many  of  the  smaller  ilands  of  the  iEgean,  and  of 
several  towns  on  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor.    In 
a  war  with  the  Milesians,  defeating  their  allies  the 
Lesbians  in  a   sea-fight,  he  destrqyed  or  took  the 
whole  fleet ;  and  so  little  consideration  had  he  for 
the  Grecian  name,  the  prisoners  were  made  slaves, 
and  the  ditch  surrounding  the  walls  of  Samos  in 
Herodotus's  time  was  formed  by  their  labor.    Little, 
however,  as  he  cared  for  justice  or  humanity,  he 
studied  elegance  in  luxuiy.     He  iricouraged  arts  and 
learning,  which  were  already  beginning  to  florish 
Herodot    among  the  Asian  Greeks,  and  the  poet  Anacreon 
iio<ir?Bai!  ^^  ^^^  constant  guest.     But  the  philosopher  Pytha- 
encoA.      goras  is  said  to  have  avoided  such  patronage,  and 
after  passing  some  time  in  Egypt  and  Babylon,  to 
have  settled  at  Crotona  in  Italy, 
strabo,  1.       Polycrates  at  length    began  to  be  remarked  for 
14.638.     ^  prosperity  which,  among  many  trying  circum- 
stances, in  no  one  instance  had  ever  failed  him.  This 
very  prosperity  is  said  to  have  lost  him  the  friend- 
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ship  of  the  king  of  ISigypt.  The  anecdote,  consi- 
dered relatively  to  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  is 
remarkable.     Amasis  thought  it  in  the  nature  of  Herod.i.3. 

c  40  41. 

things  that  the  tide  of  human  affairs  must  unfailing-  strabo, 
ly,  sooner  or  later,  bring  a  violent  reverse  of  fortune ;  gjl^^l^^ 
and  in  this  belief  he  advised  Polycrates  to  seek 
some  loss,  which  might  appease  that  disposition, 
apparent  in  the  gods,  disposers  of  worldly  things,  to 
envy  human  happiness^''.     Polycrates,  whether,  be- 
lieving with  his  royal  friend,  or  meerly  humoring 
popular  prejudice,  determined  to  follow  the  advice. 
He  had  a  remarkable  seal,  highly  valued,  an  eme-  Herodot 
raid  cut  by  Theodorus  a  celebrated  Samian  artist,  ut  i^. 
This  seal  he  threw  into  the  sea.     A  few  days  after, 
a  fish  of  uncommon  size  being  brought  to  him  for  a 
present,  the  seal  was  found  in  its  belly.     Polycrates, 
supposing  this  must  be  esteemed  a  manifest  decla- 
ration of  divine  favor,  wrote  a  particular  account  of 
it  to  Amasis ;  whose  superstition  however  led  him 
to  so  different  a  theory,  that  he  sent  a  herald  for- 
mally to  renounce  friendship  and  hospitality  with 
one  whom  he  thought  marked  for  peculiar  ven- 
geance by  the  gods.     Whether  the  circumstances  of 
this  story  be  simply  true,  or  whether  so  deep  a  po- 
litician as  Polycrates  might  think  it  worth  while  to 
impose  the  belief  of  the  more  extraordinary  of  them 
on  a  superstitious  people,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming the  idea  that  he  was  peculiarly  favored  by 
the  Deity  (an  idea  then  of  high  political  importance), 
or  whether  we  suppose  the  whole  a  fiction,  which  is 
not  likely,  it  assists  at  least  to  characterize  the  age 
in  whiqh   it  was  written,  and  many  following  ages, 


C}g  ht  ^ovsgov.    Epistle  from  Amasis  to  rolycrates  in  Herodot. 
b.  3.  c.  40. 
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in  which  it  was  thought  wordi  repeatmg  and  ani- 
madvelting  upon. 

A  deep  stroke  of  policy,  which  occurs  next  in  the 
history  of  Polycrates,  perfectly  accords  with  his 
general  character*  He  feared  sedition  among  the 
HerodoL  Saouans.  Cambyses  was  then  collecting  a  naval 
&^*^  force  firom  the  Asian  Greeks  for  his  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition. Polycrates  sent  privately  to  desire  that 
the^  Persian  monarch  would  require,  finom  him  also, 
a  contributicm  of  force  to  the  armament.  Such  a 
request  was  not  likely  to  be  denied :  the  requisition 
was  made ;  and  Polycrates  in  consequence  manned 
forty  trireme  galleys  with  those  whom  he  thought 
most  inclined  and  most  able  to  give  him  disturbance. 
He  had  determined  that  they  should  never  return 
to  Samos ;  but,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  iailii^ 
in  intrigue  to  procure  their  detention  by  the  Per- 
sians, he  opposed  them  with  open  hostili^.  Thus 
excluded  from  their  country,  they  applied  to  Lace- 
dasmon  for  assistance.  The  Spartan  government, 
always  disposed  to  interfere  in  the  internal  quar- 
rels of  neighboring  states,  received  them  favorably. 
Some  old  piracies  of  the  Samians  were  a  farther 
pretence  for  war,  and  induced  the  C<Mrinthians  to 
join  in  it.  The  united  force  of  Lacedaemon  and 
Corinth  besieged  Samos  forty  days  without  making 
any  progress,  and  then  returned  to  Peloponnesus. 
The  expelled  Samians  had  now  again  their  fortune 
to  seek ;  and  piracy  was  the  resource  on  which  they 
determined.  The  iland  of  Siphnus,  small  and  other- 
wise of  little  value,  had  gold  and  silver  mines,  by 
which  its  inhabitants  became  remarkable  among 
the  Greeks  for  riches.  The  Samians  went  thither 
and  desired  to  borrow  ten  talents,  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Being  refused, 
they  landed,  and  began  to  plunder  the  country.    The 
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Siphnians,  giving  them  bd^ttle,  were  defeated ;  and,  sect. 
in  retreating  to  their  town,  a  large  body  was  cut  off.  ^^^^^^ 
A  treaty  was  then  proposed,  and  the  Siphnians 
bought  the  departure  of  the  Samians  at  the  price 
of  a  hundred  talents,  nearly  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds.  These  fireebooters  then  sailed  to  Crete, 
and  seizing  a  territory,  founded  the  town  of  Cydo- 
nia,  where  they  prospered  greatly  for  five  years ;  but 
in  the  sixth,  quarrelling  with  lj;ie  i£ginetans,  more 
powerful  pirates  than  themselves,  they  were  defeat- 
ed in  a  sea-fight.  The  i£gmetans  then  landed  in 
Crete ;  and,  being  joined  by  the  Cretans  in  attacking 
the  Samian  town,  they  took  it,  and  reduced  all  the 
inhabitants  to  slavery. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  Chrecian  ilan^  and 
Grecian  seas,  and  such  the  mutual  treatment  of  the 
Greeks  among  one  another,  we  shall  the  less  won- 
der at  what  they  experienced  from  the  Persians. 
The  ambition  of  Polycrates  was  not  inferior  to  his 
abilities.    He  is  supposed  to  have  aimed  at  no  less  Herodot. 
than  the  command  of  all  the  ilands  of  the  iEgean,  ^^^yd. 
together  with  all  iEolia  arid  Ionia.    His  power,  par-  1. 1.  c.  i3. 
ticularly  his  naval  power,  his  known  talents,  and  his  i.  u.  p. 
suspected  views,  probably  all  gave  umbrs^  to  Oroe-  ^^'  ^^' 
tes  satrap  of  Sardis.    What  other  cause  of  offence 
there  was,  Herodotus  confesses-  that  he  could  not 
certainly  learn.     The  Persian  invited  him  to  his 
court     Polycrates  went  with  a  large  retinue.     He 
was  immediately  arrested,  and  put  to  death  by  a 
public  crucifixion ;  esteemed  the  most  ignominious,  oi.  64. 3. 
as  it  was  the  mpst  cruel  of  all  usual  modes  of  execu-  ^^  ^ 
tion.    His  subjects  appear  to  have  submitted  with- 
out resistance  to  the  satrap's  authority. 

Samos  thus  was,  except  Cyprus,  the  first  Grecian 
iland  brought  under  the  Persian  dominion.  But, 
after  the  return  of  Darius  from  Scythia,  Lesbos, 
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CHAP. '  ChioS)  and  other  ilands  on  the  Asiatic  coast  were, 
^^^^I^  some  voluntarily,  others  by.  compulsion,  added  to 
his  vast  empire.  Tyrants  in  general,  and  all  who 
aimed  at  tyranny,  not  unwillingly  submitted  to  a 
supremacy  which  either  placed  diem  above  their 
ieUowcitizens,  or  secured,  the  superiority  obtained. 
Herod.  1.  It  was  a  commou  policy  of  the  Persians,  which  we 
hzJl^L  fi^d  practised  by  the  great  Cyrus,  and  perhaps  not 
less  advantageous  than  liberal,  to  appoint  the  son  of 
the  conquered  prince,  or  some  other  principal  per- 
son of  the  country  itself,  to  be  governor  of  die  con- 
quered country ;  always  however  imder  the  superin- 
tending control  of  a  Persian  satrap.  Most  of  the 
Grecian  towns  were  therefore  left  to  their  own  ma- 
gistrates and  laws;  some  citizen  presiding  as  go- 
vernor, whom  in  that  elevated  situation,  the  Greeks 
1. 6.  c. «.  always  intided  Tyrant.  Thus  Goes  the  Mitylenaean, 
for  services  in  the  Scythian  expedition,  was  raised 
to  the  tyranny  of  Mitylene.  Darius,  having  setded 
the  administration  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  his  new 
acquisitions  in  Europe,  committed  tlie  superintend- 
ency  of  the  whole  to  his  brother  Artaphemes,  and 
returned  to  Susa  his  capital. 

Probably  the  principal  purposes  of  the  Scythian 
expedition  were  accomplished*^  The  ambitious 
spirits  among  the  Persians  had  been  diverted  from 
domestic  disturbance.  If  the  army  suffered  in  the 
Scythian  wilds,  yet  a  large  extent  of  valuable  coun- 
try, inhabited  by  different  nations,  was  nevertheless 
added  to  the  empire.  New  honors  and  new  em- 
ployments were  thus  brought  within  the  monarch's 
disposal.    And  the  acquisition  was  perhaps  not  the 

^  This  seems  a  conclusion  warranted  by  the  whole  narratiTe 
of  Herodotus.  The  testimonies  last  referred  to  of  iCschylas 
and  Plato  speak  still  more  strongtj  to  the  same  purpose. 
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less  valuable  from  the  circumstance  that  both  the 
people  of  the  newly  acquired  territory,  and  the  peo- 
ple still  unsubdued  bordering  on  it,  were  in  disposi^ 
tion  restless  and  fierce  ;  and  therefore  likely  to  fur- 
nish employment  for  those  whom  the  prince,  him- 
self safe  in  his  distant  capital,  might  wish  to  em- 
ploy. 


(     440     ) 


.    CHAPTER  VII- 

Continuation  of  the  History  of  Gbjeece  during  the 
Reign  of  Darius  Kmg  of  Persia, 


SECTION  I. 

Imfn4di(^  Cavutt  of  ike  Wars  between  Greue  and  Persia.  Persian  £j> 
pedilion  against  JTaxos.  Revolt  of  the  Jlsian  Greeks  against  the  Per^ 
sian  Oovemment, 

CHAP.     X  HE  Persian  dominion  now  extended  over  a  large 

VII 

v^-v^  portion  of  the  Grecian  people,  and  bordered  on 
Greece  itself.  The  Asiatic  colonies  indeed,  natural 
and  almost  necessary  objects  for  Persian  ambition, 
could  hardly  anyhow  have  avoided  falling  under  its 
overwhelming  power :  but  Greece,  separated  from 
all  the  world  by  lofty  mountains  and  dsuigerous  seas, 
had  little  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  mighty  monarch 
who  lived  at  Susa ;  while  tiie  nearer  provinces  of 
India  presented  a  far  more  tempting  field  for  his 
arms ;  and  the  Scjrthians,  who  ranged  the  long  ex- 
tent of  his  northern  frontier,  from  die  borders  of 
Thucyd.  China  to  the  borders  of  Germany,  might  still  be 
1. 2.  c.  97.  deemed  formidable  neighbors.  Had  therefore  inac- 
tivity been  in  the  temper  of  its  people,  Greece  might 
have  lain  long  in  obscurity,  peaceful,  free,  and  unre- 
garded. But  inactivity  was  in  the  temper  neither 
of  the  people  nor  of  the  governments  of  Greece. 
Touching  upon  the  Persian  provinces,  to  clash  was 
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scarcely  avoidable ;  and  some  transactions,  at  first 
seemingly  insignificant  among  the  concerns  of  a  vast 
empire,  led  shortly  to  those  wars,  which,  by  events 
contrary  to  all  human  expectation  and  foresight,  rais- 
ed the  Grecian  name  to  the  summit  of  military  glory ; 
and  giving  thus  a  new  and  powerful  spring  to  the 
temper  and  genius  of  the  people,  contributed  great- 
ly to  those  astonishing  exertions  of  the  mind  in 
every  path  of  scienceiffind  of  art,  which  have  made 
the  Greeks  of  this  and  the  next  age  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  history  of  mankind.  To  borrow 
therefore  the  words  of  a  great  man,  who  has  treated 
Grecian  history,  tho  briefly,  yet  with  superior  pene- 
tration and  judgement,  ^  I  shall  not  hold  it  any  imper- 

*  tinency  to  be  large  in  unfolding  every  circumstance 

*  of  so  great  a  business  as  gave  fire  to  those  wars, 

*  which  never  could  be  thoroughly  quenched  until 

*  in  the  ruin  of  this  great  Persian  monarchy^' 

Among  the  Grecian  governors  under  the  Persian  Herodot. 
dominion,  Histiaeus  tsrrant  of  Miletus  was  eminent  ^^•<^-^^- 
for  abilities,  and  for  favor  with  the  Persian  king. 
He  had  rendered  considerable  services  in  the  Scy- 
thian expedition ;  and,  as  a  reward,  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  a  territory  on  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace, 
where  he  proposed  to  plant*  a  colony.  The  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  in  that  country,  and  the  shiptim- 
ber,  with  which  it  abounded,  made  it  a  great  object 

• 

1  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,  book  3.  c.  5. 
sect..?.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tfcJs  extraordinary  man,  who 
by  that  union  of  characters,  common  among  the  antients,  but 
almost  singular  in  modem  ages,  soldier,  seaman,  statesman, 
scholar,  poet,  and  philosopher,  was  so  peculiarly  qualified  to 
unfold  antient  history  to  modem  apprehension,  should  have 
allowed  himself  so  little  scope  for  the  affairs  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Hume  has  noticed  his  superior  manner  of  treating 
them,  in  his  History  of  England,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Reign 
of  James  the  First. 
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CHAP,    for  the  Greeks ;  while,  in  the  extent  of  the  Persian 
^^i^^  empire,  to  give  away  a  comer  of  a  newly  acquired 
province,  was  a  trifle  for  the  prince's  boun^;  nor 
would  the  circumstances  of  the  spot,  in  themselves, 
be  thought  worth  inquiry.    But  the  busy  temper  of 
the  Greeks,  their  forms  of  government,  so  new  to 
the  Persians,  and  particularly  their  skill  in  naval 
aflairs,  which  ^ve  them  importance  with  thek  con- 
querors, were  likely  to  excite^ealousy.     The  settle- 
ment therefore  was  scarcely  begun,  when  it  was 
su^;ested  that  Histiasus,  by  means  of  his  colony,  so 
favorably  situated  both  for  acquisition  of  wealth  and 
increase  of  naval  power,  might  raise  himself  into  a 
situation  to  assert  independency.    Miletus,  where 
he  governed,  was  in  riches  and  population  the  first 
of  the  Asiatic  Grecian  cities :  hb  influence  was  ex- 
tensive among  the  others ;  and  should  he  acquire 
the  command  of  the  whole  maritime  force  of  the 
.  Asian  Greeks,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  reduce  them. 
Quietly,  therefore,  and  without  apparent  injury,  to 
obviate  any  such  project,  it  was  pretended  that  Da- 
rius greatly  desired  his  advice  and  assistance  at  Susa. 
There  any  honors  might  be  paid  him,  without  risk 
of  his  acquiring  means  to  assume  more  than  it  was 
thought  proper  to  ^ve.     Histiaeus,  flattered  by  the 
distinction,  gladly  consented  to  attend  the  king.    His 
Thracian  settlement  meanwhile  remained  to  him ; 
and  completely  to  prove  that  only  favor  was  intend- 
ed, the  government  of  Miletus,  during  his  absence, 
was  committed  to  his  kinsman  Aristagoras. 
Herodot        About  the  time  of  this  arrangement,  a  contest  of 
1.6.C28,   factions  in  Naxos,  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
florishing  ilands  of  the  uEgean,  came  to  extremi^  ; 
and,  the  democratical  party  prevailing,  all  the  men 
of  principal  rank  and  property  were  expelled*     In 
these  untoward  circumstances  they  applied  to  the 
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new  governor  of  Miletus,  as  the  person  of  greatest 
power  and  influence  among  the  Asian  Greeks ;  and 
AristagoraSy  thinking  the  opportunity  commodious 
for  adding  Naxos  to  his  own  command,  received 
them  favorably.  He  told  them,  that  indeed  the  force 
under  his  immediate  authority  was  unequal  to  the 
reduction  of  those  who  now  held  their  iland ;  for  he 
was  informed  they  ^ere  eight  thousand  strong  in  re- 
gular heavy-armed  foot,  and  had  many  galleys :  but 
that  his  interest  was  good  with  Artaphernes  the  Per- 
sian satrap,  brother  of  the  great  king ;  and  with  his 
assistance,  who  commanded  so  great  a  force  by  sea 
and  land,  what  they  desired  might  easily  be  effected. 
The  expelled  Naxians,  for  the  sake  of  recovering 
their  own  possessions,  and  revenging  themselves  on 
their  opponents,  readily  consented  to  guide  a  Per- 
sian army  against  a  Grecian  iland.  Artaphernes 
then  approving  the  proposal  for  the  expedition,  the 
winter  was  consumed  in  preparing  two  hundred  tri- 
reme galleys,  with  a  competent  landforce,  and  Me- 
gabates,  of  the  blood  royal  of  Persia,  was,  in  con- 
junction with  Aristagoras,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand. To  deceive  the  Naxians,  it  was  reported 
that  the  armament  was  intended  for  the  Hellespont ; 
and  accordingly,  when  the  fleet  sailed  in  the  spring, 
its  course  was  first  directed  that  way ;  but  it  stopped 
at  Chios,  to  wait  for  a  northerly  wind,  which  would 
carry  it  in  one  day  and  a  night  to  Naxos. 

For  the  antient  galleys  of  war,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  an  open  beach,  upon  which  they  might 
be  hauled,  served  as  a  port ;  and  as  their  scanty 
width  and  depth  afforded  litde  convenient  shelter 
for  the  numerous  complement,  which  the  antient 
mode  both  of  navigation  and  of  naval  action  required, 
the  crews,  for  health  as  well  as  for  convenience, 
were  at  every  opportunity  incamped  or  quartered 
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CHAP,  ashore* ;  a  guard  only,  proportioned  to  the  exigen<7 
^^I^JI^  of  the  situation,  being  mounted  on  every  ship. 
It  happened  that  Megabates,  visiting  the  fleet,  found 
a  Grecian  galley  without  its  guard.  Incensed  at 
such  dangerous  neglect  of  discipline,  he  sent  for  the 
captain ;  and  with  the  haughty  and  undistinguishing 
imperiousness  of  a  modem  Turkish  bashaw,  imme- 
diately ordered  hini  to  be  tied  in  his  own  cabin,  with 
his  head  out  of  the  window'.  Information  was  pre- 
sentiy  carried  to  Aristagoras ;  who  hastened  to  Me- 
gabates,  and  begged  that  a  man  in  such  a  command, 
and  his  friend,  might  not  be  so  opprobriously  treated. 
The  Persian  refused  to  relax  ;  upon  which  Arista- 
goras, went  himself  and  set  the  captain  free.  Mega- 
bates  was  of  course  violentiy  offended.  Aristagoras, 
far  from  making  any  submission,  insisted  that  the 
whole  business  of  the  expedition  was  committed  to 
his  direction.  With  such  dissension  between  the 
leaders,  affairs  were  not  likely  to  be  well  conducted. 
Megabates,  according  to  Herodotus,  as  soon  as  night 
came  on,  sent  a  vessel  to  Naxos  to  give  information 
of  the  object  of  the  armament  The  Naxians,  in 
consequence,  who  had  apprehended  nothing  fit>m  a 
force  professedly  designed  for  the  Hellespont,  and 
known  to  have  begun  its  course  northward,  imme- 
diately drove  their  cattie,  brought  all  their  movea- 
bles into  the  city,  and  made  every  preparation  for 
vigorous  defence.  The  fleet  at  length  arrived.  The 
disappointment  was  great  on  finding  the  inhabitants 

*  This  we  learn  not  only  from  Herodotus,  but  from  many 
very  explicit  passages  of  Thucydides,  which  will  occur  to  no- 
tice in  the  sequel. 

'  AiA  ^aXofAitjf  &eXov7aff  rr/f  vso^.  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  33.  '  Vincire 
^  trajectum  per  thalamium  navis,  id  est  foramen  per  quod  infimi 
*remi  extant.'  Wesseling.  Unsatisfied  with  this,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  support  the  different  interpretation  which  I 
have  given ;  but  it  is  here  of  little  consequence. 
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prepared  ;  yet  siege  was  laid  to  the  city  of  the  same 
name  with  the  iland.  The  defence  was  however  so 
well  maintsdned  diat,  after  four  months,  litde  pro- 
gress was  made.  The  sums  allowed  by  Artaphemes 
being  then  consumed,  and  much  besides  irom  the 
private  fortune  of  Aristagoras,  it  becatne  necessary 
to  abandon  the  enterprize.  Fortifying  therefore  a 
post  within  the  iland,  in  which  the  Naxian  refugees 
might  maintain  themselves,  the  armament,  which 
had  suffered  considerably,  returned  to  the  continent. 

Aristagoras  now  found  himself  very  critically  situ-  Herodot. 
ated.  Sure  of  the  enmity  of  Megabates,  and  rea-  ^*  ^*  ^'  ^ 
sonably  fearing  the  displeasure  of  Artaphemes,  he 
expected  deprivation  of  his  command  at  Miletus  as 
the  least  evil  that  could  insue.  The  distress  in  his 
private  affairs  therefore,  from  his  great  expences  on 
the  expedition,  added  to  the  loss  of  his  credit  at  the 
satrap's  court,  the  disappointment  of  all  his  former 
hopes,  and  apprehension  of  still  worse  consequences, 
made  him  desperate.  His  credit  was  yet  high,  not 
only  in  Miletus  but  through  all  the  Asiatic  Chrecian 
cities,  and  the  idea  rose  of  exciting  a  general  revolt 
of  them  against  the  Persian  government.  In  this 
crisis  a  messenger  came  to  him  from  Histiaeus  at 
Susa.  That  chief,  highly  uneasy  under  all  the 
honors  he  received  at  the  Persian  court,  while  he 
found  himself  really  an  exile  and  a  slave,  began  to 
see  it  was  intended  that  his  banishment  from  his 
native  country  should  be  perpetual.  In  revolving 
therefore  the  circumstances  which  might  possibly 
obtain  him  the  means  of  returning,  none  appeared 
so  likely  to  be  efficacious  as  a  revolt  in  Ionia ;  and 
he  determined  upon  the  dangerous  measure  of  en- 
devoring  to  excite  one,  hoping  that  he  should  infal- 
libly be  among  those  who  would  be  employed  to 
quell  it     To  convey  to  Aristagoras  his  wishes  on  a 
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subject  SO  hazardous  to  communicate  upon,  he  is  said 
to  have  written  with  an  indelible  stain  on  the  shaven 
head  of  a  trus^  slave,  and  waiting  tQl  the  hair  was 
sufficiently  grown  again  to  hide  the  letters,  he  dis- 
patched the  slave  to  Miletus.  The  wavering  reso- 
lution of  Aristagoras  was  thus  determined.  He 
sounded  the  Milesians,  and  found  many  well  dis- 
posed to  his  purpose.  He  then  called  them  together, 
and  made  his  proposal  in  f<Hin.  The  restoration  of 
democracy  was  the  lure :  Aristagoras  offered  to  re- 
sign the  tyranny.  Of  the  persons  whom  he  had  as- 
sembled, Hecatsus  the  historian,  remarkable  as  one 
of  the  earliest  Grecian  prose-writers  whose  works 
had  any  reputation  with  posterity,  but  from  whom 
nothing  remains  to  us,  is  said  alone  to  have  dissuad- 
ed the  revolt ;  aiding  from  the  extreme  dispropor- 
tion of  any  force  they  could  possibly  collect  and 
maintain,  to  that  of  the  Persian  empire.  Not  pre- 
vailing, he  then  recommended  particular  attention 
to  their  marine ;  for  the  command  of  the  sea,  he 
said,  alone  could  give  them  a  chance  for  success. 
But  their  public  revenue,  he  observed,  was  very  un- 
equal to  such  an  object ;  and  he  therefore  advised 
the  application  of  the  treasures  which  had  been  de- 
posited by  Croesus  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bran- 
chidas,  otherwise  a  ready  prey  for  the  enemy,  to  that 
important  purpose.  This  was  disapproved,  but  the 
resolution  to  revolt  nevertheless  prevailed,  and 
fiieasures  decisive  and  vigorous  were  immediately 
taken  in  prosecution  of  it.  Aristagoras  immediately 
resigned  the  supreme  command,  and  republican 
government  was  reestablished  in  Miktus.  The 
Grecian  forces,  returned  from  Naxos,  lay  still  in- 
camped  at  Myus,  under  the  command  mostly  of  the 
tyrants  of  the  several  cities.  latragoras,  a  man  of 
influence,  under  commission  from  the  new  Milesian 
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government,  hastening  thither,  arrested  most  of  those 
commanderSi  and  sending  them  to  their  several 
cities,  delivered  them  to  the  party  adverse  to  the 
existing  government.  In  general  they  were  banish- 
ed, but  Goes,  who  had  been  raised  by  Darius  to 
the  Qrranny  of  Mitylene,  was  put  to  death.  Thus, 
through  a  general  restoration  of  democratical  go* 
vemment,  all  Ionia  and  ^olia  were  presently  in- 
gaged  in  the  revolt 

Aristagoras  left  nothing  unattempted  which  might  J'*'^*****^ 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  very  hazardous  en- 
terprize  in  which  he  had  ingaged  himself  and  his 
country.  He  undertook  an  embassy  to  Greece,  with 
the  hope  of  gaining  the  parent  states  to  the  cause  of 
the  colonies.  Going  first  to  Lacedaemon,  he  ende- 
vored  to  rouse  the  Spartans  by  urging  the  shame 
which  redounded  to  all  Greece,  and  especially  to 
the  leading  state,  from  the  miserable  subjection  of 
a  Grecian  people*  He  magnified  the  wealth,  and 
made  light  of  the  military  force  of  the  Persian  em- . 
pire.  He  animadverted  upon  the  inferiority  of  Asia- 
tic courage,  of  Asiatic  arms,  and  of  the  Asiatic  man- 
ner of  fighting.  He  drew  an  alluring  picture  of  the 
great  and  glorious  field  which  Asia  offered  for  the 
exercise  of  that  m^itary  virtue,  in  which  the  Spartans 
so  greatly  excelled  all  other  people ;  and  he  observed 
how  much  more  worthy  it  was  of  their  ambition  than 
the  scanty  firontier,  for  which  they  had  been  so  long 
contending  with  their  neighbors,  the  Messenians, 
Arcadians,  and  Argians,  whose  nearer  approach  to 
them  in  valor  and  discipline  yet  made  success  more 
doubtful.  He  concluded  with  mentioning  no  less 
than  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and  the  plunder  of  Susa 
itself,  as  attainable  objects  for  the  Lacedasmonian 
arms.  But  the  cautious  government,  wholly  direct- 
ed by  a  few  aged  men,  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such 
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CHAP,  allurement.  Aristagoras  was  asked,  how  far  it  was 
^^J^^I^  from  Miletus  to  Susa  ?  He  answered,  incautiously, 
*  A  three  months  journey.'  Nothing  more  was  want* 
ing  to  procure  him  a  firm  denial.  It  was  replied, 
that  he  could  not  seriously  call  himself  a  friend  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  wanted  to  lead  them  on  a 
military  expedition  to  the  distance  of  a  three  months 
journey ;  and  he  was  commanded  to  leave  Sparta. 
Finding  he  could  avail  nothing  publicly,  he  is  said  to 
have  attempted  to  gain  king  Cleomenes  by  bribes ; 
but  failing  in  this  also,  he  passed  to  Athens. 


SECTION  11. 

Affaixt  of  Athens.  Jnvtuion  of  Attica  by  ike  Peloponnenans^  Beeoiiam^ 
and  EubcMm,  Asnttance  from  Athens  to  the  loniana  against  Persia. 
Reduciion  of  the  Asiatic  Oredan  States  again  under  the  Persian  domi* 
nion.  History  of  the  Athenian  Colony  in  the  Thraeian  Chersonese, 
Liberal  Adnunistration  of  the  conquered  Provinces  under  the  Persian 
Dominion. 

We  left  the  Athenians  just  restored  to  nominal  liber- 
ty, but  in  no  florishing  circumstances.  By  turns 
distracted  with  domestic  faction,  pressed  by  the 
tyranny  of  Lacedsemon,  and  urged  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  most  formidable  attack  with  which  Cleo- 
menes threatened  them,  they  had,  by  their  ambas« 
sadors  at  Sardis,  submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  ac- 
knowleging  subjection  to  the  Persian  king,  in  hope 
of  obtaining  his  powerful  protection.  The  conduct 
i-  5.  p.  73.  of  those  ambassadors,  we  are  told,  was  strongly  re- 
probated on  their  return;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  Persian  assistance  was  either  given,  or  far- 
ther desired.  Yet  the  danger  which  hung  over 
Athens  might  have  justified  a  treaty  for  protection 
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Upon  almost  any  terms*    Cieomenes  was  bent  upon    sect. 
revenge.  He  collected  forces  from  all  Peloponnesus,  ^^J^;^^^ 
not  informing  the  allies  what  was  his  object.     At  Herodot. 
the  head  of  a  large  army  he  landed  at  Eleusis.     At  ft'Uq.*    * 
the  same  time,  according  to  previous  agreement,  the 
Thebans,  by  a  sudden  attack,  took  (Enoe  and  Hy- 
si»,  Attic  boroughs  bordering  on  Boeotia,  while  the 
Chalcidians  of  Eubo^a  also  invaded  Attica  on  their 
side.     It  is  the  common  effect  of  public  danger  and 
public  misfortune  to  bring  forward  great  characters, 
and  to  excite  even  ordinary  men  to  great  exertion. 
No  individual  among  the  Athenians  is  particularly 
noticed  by  history  upon  this  occasion ;  but  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  commonwealth  appears  to  have 
been  wise  and  spirited.    Neglecting,  for  the  present, 
the  Thebans  and  Euboeans,  the  Athenian  leaders 
directed  their  whole  force  against  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  the  more  formidable  enemy.     A  battle,  upon 
which  the  fate  of  Athens  depended,  was  on  the 
point  of  being  fought,  when  the  Corinthians,  angry 
that  they  had  not  been  previously  consulted  con- 
cerning the  object  of  the  armament,  ashamed  to  be 
made  the  tools  of  the  revenge  of  Cieomenes  and  the 
ambition  of  Sparta,  and  otherwise  little  desirous  to 
ruin  Athens,  withdrew  their  forces.     Demaratus, 
king  of  Sparta,  dissatisfied  with  his  coUegue,  and 
willing  to  preserve  his  interest  with  the  Corinthians, 
retreated  with  them.     These  examples  sufficed  for 
the  other  Peloponnesian  allies :  all  withdrew :  and 
Cieomenes  was  thus  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  has- 
tily, and  not  without  shame,  retiring  with  the  small 
force  remaining  under  his  comnumd.     The  Athe- 
nians immediately  turned  against  their  other  ene- 
mies.    They  overtook  the  Boeotian  army  at  the  Eu- 
ripus,  retreating  to  join  the  Chalcidians,  who  had 
withdrawn  into  Eubcea.     They  defeated  it;  took 
VOL.  I.  57 
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CHAP,    seven  hundred  prisoners  ;  and,  crossing  the  Etiri- 
^'"*      pus  the  same  day,  gained  a  second  victory  over  the 


Chalcidians,  so  complete,  that  they  became  masters 
of  a  tract  in  Euboea  sufficient  to  divide  among  four 
thousand  families  of  their  feliowcountrymen,  whom 
they  established  as  a  colony  there.  The  Athenian 
treasury  was  inriched  by  the  ransom  of  the  prison- 
ers, at  two  minae,  about  eight  pounds  sterling,  a 
head. 
Herodot.  Overagainst  Athens,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
c^di^i  Saronic  gulph,  lies  the  little  barren  iland  of  .£gina, 
TnTeUin  formerly  subject  to  the  neighboring  litde  state  of 
cTTi.  Epidaurus  in  Peloponnesus,  which  was  itself  ori- 
ginally but  a  member  of  the  Argian  commonwealth. 
This  iland,  or  rather  rock,  was  a  convenient  resort 
for  seafaring  people,  whether  merchants  or  pirates; 
and,  between  the  two,  growing  populous  and  weal- 
thy, had  not  only  shaken  off  its  dependency  upon 
Epidaurus,  but  was  become  one  of  the  principal 
naval  powers  of  Greece*.  Some  old  causes  of  en- 
mity subsisted  between  iGgina  and  Athens.  Tfie 
Thebans,  therefore,  anxious  for  revenge  against  the 
Athenians,  but  unable,  since  the  defection  of  their 
allies,  to  prosecute  it  by  their  own  arms,  endevored 
to  ingage  the  i£ginetans  in  their  confederacy  ;  and, 
with  the  help  of  an  unintelligible  response  from  the 
Delphian  oracle,  they  succeeded.  Those  ilanders 
surprized  and  plundered  the  port  of  Phalerum,  and 
extended  their  ravages  along  a  considerable  tract  of 
the  Attic  coast.  The  Athenians,  who  had  hitherto 
applied  themselves  little  to  naval  war,  were  without 
means  for  immediate  revenge,  and  weightier  matters 
soon  required  their  attention. 

^  Setting  aside  the  anfavorable  part  of  the  fgioetan  cha- 
racter, iEgioa  was  the  Jersey  aod  Guernsey  of  the  Grecian 
seas. 
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Cieomenes  was  not  of  a  temper  to  rest  under  the  sect. 
disappointment  and  disgrace  of  his  late  miscarriage.  ^:^^:.,^ 
He  left  nothing  untried  to  excite  a  fresh  league  Herodot. 
against  Athens.  In  the  Spartan  senate  he  asserted,  i  seq.  * 
that  when  he  was  besieged  in  the  Athenian  citadel, 
the  archives  of  the  republic  being  then  open  to  him, 
he  had  discovered  the  collusion  of  the  Delphian 
priests  with  the  Alcmaeonids,  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
tended responses  of  the  god,  commanding  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  give  liberty  to  Athens.  He  urged 
that  the  Spartan  government  had  therefore  acted 
not  less  unjustly  and  irreligiously  than  imprudently 
in  expelling  Hippias ;  to  whom  they  were  bound 
equally  by  the  sacred  laws  of  hospitalit}'  and  by  the 
political  interest  of  their  country :  nor  could  they 
do  their  duty  to  gods  or  nien  otherwise  than  by  re- 
storing him.  In  truth  the  Athenian  government 
seems  already  to  have  become  formidable  to  other 
states  by  the  political  principles,  which  its  leading 
men,  flattering  the  Many  to  promote  their  own  pow- 
er, put  forward.  The  Spartan  government,  infected 
with  this  jealousy,  consented  that  Hippias  should 
be  invited  into  Peloponnesus.  But  Cieomenes  had 
learnt  from  his  late  failure  that  the  forces  of  the 
allies  were  not  absolutely  at  his  disposal ;  and  that 
he  must  have  some  deference  for  the  ruling  powers 
in  the  cities  whose  troops  he  would  employ.  A 
convention  of  deputies  from  those  cities  was  there- 
fore summoned  to  Lacedaemon ;  among  whom  the 
measure  was  found  so  generally  unpopular,  and  the 
Corinthian  deputy  particularly  condemned  it  in  such 
strong  terms,  that  Cieomenes  thought  proper  to 
desist  from  urging  his  design  farther. 

Hippias,  disappointed  of  the  hope  thus  held  out 
to  him,  found  yet  resources  in  his  private  character, 
and  the  long  established  reputation  of  his  iamily. 
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CHAP.    Returning  to  Sigeium  he  received  invitations  from 
^^Ji^  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia^  and  from  the  The»- 
Ts'^M  *^^*"^*»  *^  former  o&ring  Anthemus,  the  others 
'  lolcus,  for  places  of  settlement  for  himself  and  his 
partizans.    But  he  had  views  which  induced  him 
to  prefer  his  residence  in  Asia. 
^  We  have  now  seen  Persia  attracting  the  attention 

of  the  Grreeks  of  Asia  and  the  ilands ;  much  as  a 
tremendous  enemy,  but  sometimes  too  as  a  valu- 
able friend.  We  have  seen  the  democracy  itself  of 
Athens  setting  the  example,  among  the  states  of  Old 
Greece,  of  soliciting  Persian  protection.  Will  then 
the  liberal  spirit  of  patriotism  and  equal  goyemment 
justify  the  prejudices  of  Athenian  faction,  and  doom 
Hippias  to  peculiar  execration,  because  at  length  he 
also,  with  many  of  his  fellowcitizens,  despairing  of 
other  means  for  ever  returning  to  their  native  coun- 
try, applied  to  Artaphemes  at  Sardis  ?  The  resort 
of  Greeks  from  various  parts  to  the  satrap's  court 
and  capital,  some  with  political,  some  with  mercan- 
tile views,  was  such  that  the  Athenian  government 
would  not  be  likely  to  remain  uninformed  of  what 
publicly  passed  there  concerning  them.  Hippias 
found  the  attention  which  his  rank  and  character 
1. 6.  c.  96.  might  claim.  The  Athenian  government,  reason- 
ably apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  sent  to  re- 
q^est  that  Artaphemes  would  not  countenance  their 
banished  citizens.  The  Persian  prince  gave  for 
his  final  answer  to  their  ambassadors,  *  That  if  the 

*  Athenians  would  be  safe  they  must  receive  Hip- 

*  pias. '     The  return  of  these  ambassadors  put  Athens 
in  a  ferment.     Universal  indignation,  not  without  a 

1. 5.  c.  97.  great  mixture  of  alarm,  was  excited.  It  was  at  this 
critical  moment  that  Aristagoras  arrived  from  Spar- 
ta, to  solicit  assistance  to  the  Ionian  confederacy 
against  the  oppression  of  Persia.    Being  introduced 
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into  the  assembly  of  the  people,  he  repeated  those    sect. 
ailments  which  at  Lacedasmon  had  been  unavaii-  ,,,^1^^^^ 
ing.     He  added,  that  Miletus,  as  an  Athenian  colo- 
ny, might  reasonably  claim  assistance  in  its  distress 
from  a  parent  state  so  powerful.    He  omitted  no- 
thing that  could  flatter,  allure,  or  excite  commisera- 
tion; and  having,  as  Herodotus  observes,  every- 
thing at  stake,  there  was  nothing  that  he  was  not 
ready  to  promise  ;  and  he  prevailed.     Twenty  ships 
were  voted  to  assist  the  lonians ;  and  these   ships, 
adds  the  historian,  were  the  beginning  of  evils  to 
Greeks  and  barbarians. 

The  administration   of  Artaphemes  appears  to  oi.  70.  i.» 
have  been  negligent  and  weak.    The  Athenian  ships  Herodot. 
arrived  at  Miletus,  with  five  added  by  the  Eretrians  ^3-  «•  ^^» 
of  £uboea.     The  combined  fleet  sailed  to  Ephesus  ; 
and  by  a  bold  stroke  to  profit  from  the  Persian 
remissness,  the  landforces  debarking,  marched  di- 
recdy  to  Sardis,  distant  about  sixty  miles.    So  totally 
was  Artaphemes  unprepared  for  suppressing  the 
revolt,  and  so  little  even  for  his  own  security,  tho  he 
had  a  considerable  force  with  him,  he  immediately 
abandoned  the  town,  and  shut  himself  within  tl^ 
castle.     The  town  was  of  course  in  universal  tumult : 
the  Grecian  troops  entered  unopposed  :  plunder  be- 
came their  object,  and  in  the  confusion  presently  a 

^  Blair  has  placed  the  beginnhig  of  the  Ionian  revolt  four 
years  earlier,  clearly  in  opposition  to  the  account  of  Herodotus ; 
which  is  the  authority  here  preferred,  as  it  has  heen  also  by 
Dodwell,  for  his  Annales  Thucydidei.  Herodotus  expressly 
says,  that  the  war  lasted  but  six  years  (1).  From  the  end  of  it 
he  very  clearly  nwrks  three  to  the  second  year  of  the  satrapy 
of  Mardonius  (2) ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  more  than  one 
passed  afterward  before  Mardonius  was  superseded  by  Arta- 
phemes and  Daris  (3),  who  immediately  proceeded  on  the  ex- 
pedition against  Greece,  which  Blair,  with  all  other  chronolo- 
gers,  places  490  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

(1)  b.  6.  c.  18.  (2)  c.  31.  43  &  46.  (3)  c.  94. 
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house  was  set  oo  fire.  For  security  m  frequent 
earthquakes^  to  which  that  country  is  subject,  li^t 
materials  were  preferred^  as  for  the  same  reason  thef 
continue  to  this  day  to  be,  for  the  constniction  of 
dwellings.  Most  of  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  capi- 
tal of  Lesser  Asia  were  meerly  frames  of  timber  with 
panels  of  reed :  and  though  some  had  their  walls  of 
brick,  yet  the  roofs  were  universally  of  thatch.  The 
flame  spred  rapidly  through  a  town  so  built.  The  in- 
habitants Persians  as  well  as  Lydians,  before  without 
order  or  compact,  solicitous  every  one  for  his  own, 
were  thus  driven  to  assemble  in  the  agora,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  torrent  Pactolus  which  ran 
through  the  middle  of  it  Accident  and  necessity 
having  collected  them,  they  found  themselves  strong 
enough  to  attempt  defence.  The  Greeks,  stopped 
by  the  flames  in  their  career  of  plunder,  thek 
principal  object,  and  finding  a  lai^  body  of  men  to 
ingage,  whose  numbers  were  continually  increasii^, 
amid  the  hesitation  of  disappointment  hastily  de- 
termhied  to  retire  to  mount  Tmolus ;  whence,  in 
the  night,  they  prosecuted  their  retreat  toward  their 
ships*  News  of  the  transaction  was  quickly  con- 
veyed through  the  provinces  within  the  river  Halys. 
Troops  hastened  m>m  all  parts  to  Sardis ;  and  die 
Persians,  not  yet  accustomed  to  yield,  marched  im- 
mediately to  seek  the  enemy,  whom  they  found  un- 
der the  walls  of  Ephesus.  A  battle  insued,  in  which 
the  Greeks  were  intirely  defeated ;  many  of  their 
principal  officers  were  killed,  and  those  of  the  sur- 
vivors who  avoided  captivity,  dispersed  to  their 
several  cities.  The  Athenians,  after  this  misfortune, 
recalled  their  ships ;  and,  tho  strongly  solicited, 
would  no  more  take  part  in  the  war. 

The  lonians,  nevertheless,  continued  to  prosecute 
vigorous  measures.    Wisely  avoiding  farther  at- 
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tempts  by  land,  they  confined  their  offensive  opera**  fSECT. 
tions  to  the  sea.  Their  fleet  sailed  first  to  the  Hel-  ^Jhm^ 
lespont^  and  brought  Byzantium,  with  the  other  Herodot 
Grecian  towns  on  the  rropontis,  mider  their  sub^ 
jection  or  into  their  alliance.  Then  directing  their 
course  southward,  they  were  equally  successful  with  l  6.c.104. 
most  of  the  Carian  cities.  About  the  same  time 
Onesilus,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  in  pursuit  of  his 
own  views  of  ambidon,  had  persuaded  all  that  iland 
to  revolt  against  the  Persians,  except  the  city  of 
Amathus,  to  which  he  laid  siege.  *  Receiving  in* 
formation  that  a  Phenician  fleet  was  bringing  a  Per- 
sian army  to  its  relief,  he  sent  to  desire  alliance  with 
the  lonians,  and  assistance  from  their  navy,  as  in  a 
common  cause.  The  lonians,  without  long  delibe* 
ration,  determined  to  accept  the  alliance  (^ered,  and 
to  send  the  assistance  desired.  The  enemy  how* 
ever  had  landed  their  army  before  the  Ionian  fleet 
arrived ;  and  on  the  same  day,  it  is  said,  two  batties 
were  fought ;  between  the  Persians  and  C}T)rians  by 
land,  and  between  the  lonians  and  Phenicians  at 
sea.  In  the  seafight  the  Greeks  were  victorious,  the 
Samians  particularly  distinguishing  themselves ;  but 
by  land  they  were  defeated :  Onesilus  was  killed, 
and  the  Persians  quickly  recovered  the  whole  iland« 
But  while  victory  thus  attended  the  fleet  of  Ionia, 
the  country  was  totally  exposed  to  the  superior  land* 
force  of  the  enemy.  The  Persian  general  Daurises,  i.  5.  cAm, 
leading  an  army  to  the  Hellespont,  took  the  four  ^'^^ 
towns  Abydus,  Percote,  Lampsacus,  and  Peesus,  in  as 
many  days.  -Then,  informed  that  the  Carians  had  in^ 
gaged  in  the  revolt,  he  marched  southward,  and  de« 
feated  that  people  in  a  great  battie.  The  routed 
troops,  joined  by  the  Ionian  army  ventured  and  lost  a 
second  batde,  in  which  the  lonians  principally  suffer- 
ed.   But  Heracleides  of  Mylassa,  general  of  the  Ca- 
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CHAP;  riansy  Was  one  of  those  superior  men  who,  acquiring 
^^J^JI^  wisdom  from  misfortune,  can  profit  even  from  a  de- 
feat The  Persian  army  proceeded,  with  that  careless 
confidence  which  victory  is  apt  to  inspire,  as  if  no^ 
thing  remained  but  to  take  possession  of  the  Carian 
towns.  A  mountainous  tract  was  to  be  passed.  Hera- 
cleides,  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  silently 
preoccupied  the  defiles.  The  Persians,  intangled 
among  the  mountains,  were  attacked  by  surprize : 
Daurises  fell,  with  many  officers  of  high  rank,  and 
his  army  was  completely  defeated. 

But  the  resources  of  a  vast  empire  inabled  the 
Persians  to  act  in  too  many  places  at  once,  for  the 
lonians  to  oppose  them  with  any  prospect  of  final 
success.  When  Daurises  marched  toward  Caria, 
Hymeas  had  turned  from  the  Propontis  toward  the 
Hellespont,  and  quickly  recovered  all  the  northern 
Herod.  1.  P^rt  of  ^olia.  At  the  same  time  Artaphemes  him- 
6.  c.  123,  g^if^  leading  an  army  to  the  confines  of  .£olia  and 
Ionia,  took  Cuma  and  Cla2somen8B.  Then  assem- 
bling the  bodies  which  had  hitherto  been  acting 
separately,  it  became  evidently  his  design  to  form 
the  siege  of  Miletus,  the  head  of  the  rebellion,  by 
taking  which  he  might  finish  the  war.  Aristi^ras 
saw  the  gathering  storm,  and  could  see  no  means  of 
withstanding  it.  Herodotus  accuses  him  of  pusil- 
lanimit}',  apparently  without  reason.  Aristagotas 
'  knew  that,  however  others  might  make  their  peace, 
there  could  be  no  pardon  for  him ;  and  when  he 
could  no  longer  assist  his  country  in  the  unequal 
contest  into  which  he  had  led  it,  his  presence  might 
only  inflame  the  enemy's  revenge-  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  quit  Miletus.  He  communicated  this 
resolution  to  his  fellowcidzens,  and  waiting  to  see 
Pythagoras,  a  man  high  in  rank  and  esteem  among 
them,  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  his  room, 
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he  sailed^  with  as  manjr  as  chose  to  follow  his  for^ 
tune^  to  that  territory  on  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace^ 
which  Darius  had  given  to  Histia^us.  Under  his 
aUe  management  this  colony  was  prospering  when 
he  was  lulled  in  besieging  a  Thracian  town. 

Hjstiaeus,  meanwhile,  had  obtained  his  release  Herod.  i. 
firom  his  honorable  imprisonment  in  the  Persian  107.1.6.* 
court:  Darius  sent  him  to  Sardis  to  assist  in  quell-  c.i,*ieq. 
ing  the  rebellion.  But  the  Persian  officers  there, 
better  informed  than  the  ministers  at  Susa,  were  not 
disposed  to  trust  him ;  and  Histiaeus,  finding  himself 
suspected,  fled  by  night  into  Ionia,  and  passed  to 
Chios.  The  lonians,  however,  were  not  generally 
well  iiltlined  to  him :  some  viewing  in  liim  the  for- 
mer tyrant,  others  the  author  of  their  present  cala- 
mities and  danger.  His  fellowcitizens  the  Milesians 
absolutely  refused*him  admission  into  their  town :  but 
he  found  more  favor  at  Mitylene,  where  he  obtained 
a  loan  of  eight  ships,  with  which  he  sailed  to  Byzan- 
tium. Apparently  he  had  previous  connection  with 
the  ruling  party  there.  From  that  advantageous  sta- 
tion he  carried  on  piratical  hostility  against  Greeks 
and  barbarians,  seizing  the  vessels  of  all  states  with 
which  he  had  not  some  friendly  ingagement. 

It  was  now  the  sixth  year  of  the  war,  whe^  the  OL71.S-4. 
Persian  army  sat  down  before  Miletus.     To  assist   ^' ^ 
its  operations,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  in-  Dodw. 
effectual,  a  large  fleet  was  collected,  chiefly  from  Herodot.' 
Phenicia;  but  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  contri-  i.e.c  6, 
buted.     On  the  other  side,  the  Panionian  assembly 
was  summoned,  to  deliberate  on  measures  to  be 
taken  in  circumstances  so  critical.     It  was  there  de- 
termined not  to  oppose  the  Persian  army  in  the 
field;  but  to  leave  Miletus  to  its  own  defence  by 
land,  while  every  possible  exertion  should  be  made 
to  increase  their  force  at  sea ;  and  it  was  ordered 
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CHAP,  that  all  the  ships  of  war,  which  every  state  of  the 
,^^:^^  confederacy  could  furnish,  should  assemble  at  Lade, 
a  small  iland  oren^ainst  die  port  of  Miletus,  and 
tiy  the  event  of  a  naval  ingagementf.  The  enume- 
ration, given  by  Herodotus,  of  the  trireme  galleys 
sent  by  each  state,  is  probably  not  unfounded,  and 
may  show  in  some  deg^e  the  comparative  strength 
of  the  Ionian  cities.  From  Miletus  came  eigh^r, 
Priene  twelve,  Myus  three,  Teos  seventeen,  Chios 
a  hundred,  Erythrs  eight,  Phocaea,  weak  since  its 
capture  by  Harpagus  and  the  emigration  of  its  peo- 
ple, only  three,  Lesbos  seventy,  and  Samos  six^ ; 
the  whole  making  three  hundred  and  .fifty-three* 
This  indeed  appears  a  very  great  naval  force  for 
Hcrod.i.  those  little  states  to  assemble  and  maintain;  the 
ordinary  complement  for  a  trireme  galley  in  that 
age,  or  veiy  shortly  after,  being  two  hundred  men. 
The  crews  of  the  Ionian  fleet  would  thus  be  above 
seven^  thousand.  The  number  of  the  enemy's 
ships  was  much  greater ;  Herodotus  says  it  amount- 
ed to  six  hundred.  Yet  the  Persian  leaders  had  so 
litde  confidence  in  an  armament  of  which  little  or 
no  part  was  Persian,  that  they  feared  to  risk  a  naval 
ingagement  But  command  of  the  sea  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  their  final  success  by  land.  They 
had  with  them  most  of  the  Ionian  and  .£olian  ^- 
ran^,  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  several 
cities  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  and  through 
these  they  endevored  to  practise  separately  upon 

*  The  site  of  Miletos  has  now  loog  ceased  to  be  maritime, 
and  Lade  to  be  an  iland.  The  bay  on  which  that  city  stood 
has  been  gradually  filled  with  the  sand  broaght  down  by  the 
river  Latmos,  and  LadS  Is  an  eminence  in  a  plab.  See  Cliand- 
ler^s  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  or  rather  the  Voyage  Pittoresqoe 
de  la  Grece,  par  M.  de  Cholseuii  Gouffier.  Myns,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Meander,  underwent  earlier  the  same  fiite.  Pan- 
san.  t  7.  c.  2. 
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the  squadron  of  each  state.  Complete  pardon  was  sect. 
promised  to  any  who  would  quit  the  confederacy  ,,^J!J:-^^ 
for  themselves  and  their  city';  and  threats  indeed 
terrible  were  held  out  to  those  who  should  persevere 
in  it  The  men,  they  said,  should  be  reduced  to 
slavery,  the  boys  should  be  made  eunuchs ;  the  vir- 
gins should  be  carried  into  Bactria,  and  the  towns 
and  territories  should  be  given  to  others.  Neither 
the  offered  favor,  however,  nor  the  threats  were  at 
first  regarded.  But  disunion  in  command,  the  com- 
mon effect  of  confederacies,  prevailed  in  the  Grecian 
fleet  A  general  relaxation  of  discipline  insued; 
and  at  length  the  Samian  leaders  foreseeing  nothing 
but  ruin  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  ingaged, 
began  to  listen  to  the  proposals  made  to  them  from 
j£aces  the  expelled  tyrant  of  their  iland.  Weigh- 
ing the  resources  of  their  confederacy  against  those 
of  the  Persian  empire,  as  Herodotus  says  for  them, 
they  judged  that  the  contention  on  their  part  must 
in  the  end  prove  vain ;  since,  should  they,  with  all 
their  disadvantage  in  numbers,  prevail  in  the  ap- 
proaching action,  still  another  fleet  would  unfail- 
ingly soon  be  raised  against  them.  Urged  by  these 
considerations,  they  privately  concluded  a  treaty. 

The  Persian  leaders  then  no  longer  scrupled  to 
quit  the  port -and  risk  an  ingagement  The  Gre- 
cian fleet  advancing  to  meet  them,  the  Samian  com- 
mander gave  the  signal  to  his  squaxlron  to  set  their 
sails.  This  clearly  indicated  intention  to  fly ;  for 
the  antients  in  action  used  oars  only.  The  captains 
of  eleven  galleys  disobeyed  the  signal,  and  stood  the 
battle ;  the  rest  sailed  away.  The  line,  of  battle  of 
a  fleet,  among  the  antients,  was  that  alone  which  in 
our  sea-phrase  is  called  the  line  of  batde  abreast : 
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CHAP,  they  met  prow  opposed  to  prow''.  The  station  dT 
^"'  the  Samians  had  been  in  the  extreme  of  one  wing: 
The  Lesbians,  next  in  the  line,  disconcerted  by  the 
unexpected  exposure  of  their  flank,  as  well  as  by 
the  alarming  desertion  of  their  allies,  presently  fled. 
The  Chians  remained  firm ;  and,  fighting  with  the 
most  determined  bravery  against  unequal  numbers, 
suffered  gready.  Even  in  their  defeat,  however,  it 
appeared  that,  though  the  Phenician  ships  still  ex* 
celled  in  swiftness,  and  their  seamen  in  skill  as  ma- 
riners, yet  the  Greeks  were  advancing  to  a  superiOTity 
in  naval  action  above  other  nations.  The  Phocsan 
commander  Dionysius,  having  with  his  three  galleys 
taken  three  of  the  enemy's,  when  he  found  the  bat- 
tle irrecoverably  lost,  and  the  Ionian  affidrs  conse- 
quently desperate,  would  return  no  more  to  Phocffia ; 
but,  directing  his  course  to  the  coast  of  Phenicia, 
made  prize  of  a  number  of  merchant-ships.  Having 
thus  iiiriched  himself  and  his  crews,  he  sailed  to 
Sicily  to  injoy  himself  there ;  and  thence,  as  neces- 
sity or  thirst  of  gain  impelled,  he  exercised  piracy 
against  the  Carthaginians  and  Tuscans. 

The  Persians  now,  masters  of  the  sea,  pressed 
the  siege  of  Miletus,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  an 
assault.  Most  of  the  men  within  the  place  were 
killed  :  the  rest,  with  the  women  tod  children, 
were  led  to  Susa ;  testimonies  to  the  great  king  of 
the  diligence  of  his  officers,  and  examples  of  terror 
to  other  conquered  provinces.  Darius  however, 
according  to  the  honorable  testimony  borne  him 
by  Herodotus,  did  them  no  other  ill*  than  to  settle 
them  at  Ampe  on  the  Euphrates,  near  where  that 

^*nd'«'Pf  rp^ipi  dvrhtiugw  rwis  «vav7ioif  tf^f/^ou^i.     Xeoopb.  Lac 
Polit  c.  11. 

^ xoxov  i6sv  aXXo  vaaifiac.     Herod.  1.  6.  c.  20. 
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river  discbarges  itsdf  into  the  Persian  gulph.  The  sect. 
rich  vale  <rf  Miletus  was  divided  among  Persians  ;  ,,^^J:^^ 
Carians  were  established  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
its  territory,  ifkces,  in  reward  for  his  service,  was 
restored  to  the  tyranny  of  Samos  :  but  a  lai^  pro- 
}>ortion  of  the  Samian  people  emigrated  to  Sicily. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  when  other  revolutions 
had  restored  authority  to  the  party  adverse  to  tyran- 
ny and  Persia,  there  stood  a  colunm  in  the  agora  of 
the  city  of  Samos,  with  an  inscription  in  honor  of 
the  eleven  captains  who  had  bravely  fought  in  the 
common  cause,  at  the  risk  of  punishment  for  dis- 
obedience to  their  immediate  commander. 

HistiaEnis,  on  the  reduction  of  Miletus,  moved  Herodot 
from  Byzantium  to  Lesbos,  where  he  seems  to  '  '*^* 
have  had  great  interest.  Thence,  according  to 
Herodotus,  he  carried  on  a  piratical  war,  against 
the  Greeks  no  less  than  against  the  Persians,  in  a 
manner  which,  notwithstanding  numberless  instan- 
ces of  extreme  readiness  in  the  Crreeks  at  all  times 
to  make  petty  war  among  one  another,  appears 
rather  unaccountable.  At  length,  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  for  plunder,  he  was  made  pri- 
soner by  the  Persian  general  Harpagus  ;  and  being 
sent  to  Sardis  was  there  crucified. 

The  Persian  fleet  wintered  at  Miletus.     Sailing  Herod,  i. 
in  spring,  the  ilands  Chios,  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  im-  32.^01?' 
mecUately  submitted.    The  army  at  the  same  time  Vq\q^ 
proceeded  against  the  Ionian  towns ;  and  the  gene- 
rals far  otherwise  dbposed  than  their  master,  exe- 
cuted the  full  vengeance  which  they  had  threatened  : 
the  handsomest  Grecian  boys  were  made  eunuchs, 
the  most  beautiful  girls  were  carried  off;  the  towns, 
and,  as  the  Grecian  writers  particularly  observe, 
without  sparing  the  temples,  were  burnt 
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CHAP.  After  the  reduction  of  the  Hands,  the  fleet  sailed 
s^^!^i^  to  the  Hellespont  All  on  the  Asiatic  side  was 
Hwodot  already  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  nothing  on  the 
European  shore  now  stood  against  them.  Devasta- 
tion was  spred  by  sword  and  fire.  The  Byzantines 
and  Chalcedonians  best  avoided  the  storm,  flying 
betimes  with  their  most  valuable  effects,  and  plant- 
ing the  territory  of  Mesambria,  far  within  the  Eux- 
ine  sea.  The  Phenicians  burnt  the  empty  towns ; 
and  then  returning  to  the  Hellespont,  all  die  Thra- 
cian  Chersonese  immediately  submitted,  except  the 
town  of  Cardia. 

This  peninsula,  often  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
K  e'^Si,  simply  the  Chersonese,  had  been  planted  by  a  colo- 
*  "wi'  ny  of  Athenians,  whose  history  is  not  unimportant 
among  the  transactions  of  Greece  and  Persia.  Dur- 
ing the  t)Tanny  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens,  the  Do- 
loncian  Thracians,  antient  inhabitants  of  the  Cher- 
sonese, pressed  in  war  by  the  Apsinthians,  sent  their 
chiefs  to  ask  advice  of  the  god  of  Delphi.  The 
oracle  directed  them  to  invite  into  their  country,  to 
found  a  colony  there,  the  first  person  who,  after 
their  quitting  the  temple,  should  ask  them  to  the 
rites  of  hospitality.  The  Doloncians,  directing  thei  r 
joimiey  homeward,  passed  through  Phocis  and 
Bceotia,  without  receiving  any  invitation.  Turning 
then  into  Attica,  their  way  led  them  by  the  country- 
house  of  Miltiades  son  of  Cjrpselus.  That  Athenian 
happening  to  be  in  his  pcHtico,  and  seeing  men  pass 
in  a  forein  dress  and  carrybg  spears,  accosted 
them,  and  offered  refreshment  They  accepted  the 
invitation ;  and  being  hospitably  entertained,  they 
related  the  oracular  response  which  they  had  re- 
ceived. Miltiades  was  of  a  very  antient,  honorable 
and  wealthy  family  of  Attica.  Herodotus  mentions, 
as  a  circumstance  to  ascertain  its  eminence,  that  it 
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was  a  family  accustomed  to  keep  a  chariot  with  four 
horses ;  probably  meaning,  as  the  critics  have  ex- 
plained it,  that  the  family  of  Miltiades  had  been 
accustomed  to  contend  at  the  Olympian  festival  in 
the  race  of  chariots  with  four  horses ;  which  cer- 
tainly would  imply  considerable  wealth  in  a  country 
like  Attica,  little  naturally  adapted  to  breeding  and 
keeping  horses.  Miltiades,  himself  popular  and 
ambitious,  was  litde  friendly  to  Peisistratus,  and 
thence  was  the  more  prepared  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Thracians.  Collecting  therefore  a  num- 
ber of  Athenians,  either  disposed  to  his  interest,  or 
averse  to  the  prevailing  power,  all  of  whom  Peisis- 
tratus would  gladly  see  depart  from  Athens,  he 
established  his  colony,  and  was  raised  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  Chersonese.  Dying  childless,  his  authority 
passed,  as  a  part  of  his  estate,  to  his  nephew  Stesa- 
goras,  son  of  Cimon  his  brother  by  the  mother. 
Stesagoras  also  died  childless.  His  younger  bro- 
ther Miltiades  was  then  at  Athens,  in  favor  with 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus* ;  who,  whether  with  any 
idea  of  legal  claim  of  authority  of  the  mother-coun- 
try over  the  colony,  or  meerly  to  extend  their  own 
power,  sent  young  Miltiades,  at  the  same  time  to  col- 
lect his  inheritance,  and  to  take  upon  him  the  pub- 
lic administration  of  the  affidrs  of  the  Cheisonese. 
It  appears  that  the  young  chief  carried  his  authority 
with  a  high  hand :  he  kept  a  body  of  five  hundred 
guards  in  constant  pay :  to  strengthen  his  interest 
in  the  country,  he  married  Hegesipyle,  daughter  of 
Olorus  a  Thracian  prince  ;  and  Tyrant  of  the  Cher- 
sonese is  the  title  of  Miltiades  among  all  the  earlier 
Greek  historians^®. 

•  Tlie  Peiaistratidto.    Herod.  L  6.  c  39. 
^  Cberaime^  onmes  illos  qnof  habitaiit  annos,  perpetvam 
obtiotterat  dominationeoi.     Tyrannusque   fuerat    appellatus. 
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Such  was  the  slate  of  things  when  Darius  led  his 
army  into  Europe.    Miltiades  then,  yielding  to  a 
BerodeL    power  which  he  was  unable  to  resist,  followed  the 
CoffB.Ncp!  Persian  monarch's  cmlers  on  the  Scythian  expedi- 
T.Miitiad.  ^j^    jj^  jg  celebrated  for  having  proposed  among 
the  Grecian  chie&  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  their  care, 
while  Darius  was  in  Scythia;  hoping  that  so  the 
prince  and  his  army,  between  £unine  and  the  Scy- 
thian sword,  might  perish,  and  the  Grecism  states 
might  thus  be  delivered  from  the  Persian  power. 
How  far  this  proposal,  certainly  perfidious,  can  be 
justified  upon  Grecian  principles  either  of  philoso- 
phy  or  of  patriotism,  may  be  difficult  to  determine* 
We  may  however  credit  the  assertion  of  Herodotus 
and  Nepos,  that  interest  more  than  integrity  induc- 
ed the  other  Grecian  tyrants  to  oppose  it :  for  they 
esteemed  the  supremacy  of  Persia  the  best  security 
to  their  own  authority  against  the  democratical  dis- 
Herod.i.6.  position  of  their  people.     Herodotus  reports  that 
Piatarch.  an  army  of  Scythians,  bent  upon  revenging  the  Per- 
NuJ^      sian  invasion,  obliged  Miltiades  to  fly  the  Cherso- 
Vtnd.        nese.    According  to  the  same  historian,  however, 
he  must  have  been  popular  in  his  government,  at 
least  among  the  Thracians,  since,  on  the  departure 
of  the  Scydiians,  they  recalled  him.    We  are  not 
told  that  he  took  any  active  part  in  the  Ionian 
revolt ;  but  his  flight  from  the   Chersonese,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Grecian  fleet  off"  Miletus,  shows 
that  he  knew  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Persians. 
Putting  his  effects  aboard  five   trireme  gallejrs,  he 
steered  for  Athens.    The  Phenician  fleet  pursued 
him,  and  took  one  of  his  galleys  commanded  by 
his  eldest  son.     Here  again  Herodotus  bears  veiy 

Corn.  Nep.  vit.  Milt.    The  biognrapfaer  adds,  bed  jtotus,  and 
proceed!  to  explain  the  early  Grecian  sense  of  die  term  ttiuht* 
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honorable  testimony  to  Darius.  The  son  of  Mil- 
tiades,  as  a  prisoner  of  rank  and  consequence,  was 
sent  to  receive  his  doom  at  Susa.  But  instead  of 
punishment  as  a  rebel,  which  his  captors  expected, 
Darius  was  liberal  of  favor  to  him,  giving  him  an 
estate  and  a  Persian  lady  for  his  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  a  family  which  became  numbered  among  the 
Persians.  If  Herodotus  had  authority  for  this  anec-  Herodot. 
dote,  it  may,  together  with  the  treatment  of  the^*^-^*^* 
captive  Milesians,  justify  the  opinion  which  he  ad- 
vances, that  Darius  would  have  pardoned  even  His- 
titeus,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  jealous 
haste  of  his  oflSicers,  who  executed  that  unfortunate, 
but  apparently  little  meritorious  chief,  without  wait- 
ing for  orders  from  the  king. 

From  the  same  impartial  historian  however  we 
learn,  that  the  superintendency  of  the  Persian  go- 
vernment over  the  conquered  people  was,  in  general, 
correspondent  to  the  disposition  of  the  monarph, 
liberal  and  mild.  The  first  vengeance  for  the  re- 
bellion being  over,  the  lonians  remaining  in  the 
country  became  again  objects  of  care  and  protection. 
No  mark  of  enmity  was  sho'vv'n  during  the  rest  of 
that  year,  but  very  beneficial  regulations,  says  the 
historian,  were  made".  Deputies  from  the  cities 
were  assembled,  to  advise  about  the  means  of  keep- 
ing the  peace  of  the  country,  and  it  was  required 
of  the  several  administrations  to  pledge  themselves 
to  one  another  that  they  would  abstain  from  that 
piratical,  thieving  and  murdering  kind  of  petty  war, 
to  which  the  Greeks  at  all  times  and  in  all  parts 
were  strongly  addicted ;  and  that  all  controversies 
between  cities,  as  between  individuals,  should  be 

11 ...  .  ^Siv  U  v$7wg  9^|ov,  ftXXi  Xf^'f*^  xopra.  Herod.  1. 
6.  c,  42. 
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determined  by  regular  course  of  fatw^.  It  behbyed 
Artaphemes  then,  for  bis  own  sake,  to  provide  far 
die  regular  psr^ment  of  die  tribute  to  die  Persian 
empire.  But  no  new  burthen  was  laid  upon  the 
conquered  people ;  and  to  obviate  that  oppression 
which  might  arise  from  partiality,  whether  in  the 
king's  officers,  or  in  the  municipal  governments,  die 
whcie  country  was  carefully  surveyed,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  every  state  taken  in  the  Persian  measure  of 
parasangs.  The  tribute,  reSDy  but  a  kind  of  quit- 
rents  for  lands  not  ori^nally  belonging  to  the  Greeks, 
was  then  equitably  assessed  on  all ;  and  to  the  his-* 
torian's  age  the  lonians  continued  to  profit  from 
this  beneficial  arrangement. 


SECTION  in. 

PiNt  Pifsum  jitmomeni  agminH  Gntce  under  Mmdtuut  .*  pme€td$  fi« 
fart/ur  Ikon  JtaeedorUa.  The  Grecian  CiUe*  summoned  kg  HenUe  U 
acknoteUgt  Subjection  to  the  Pertian  Empire,  Internal  Fevde  in 
Greece:  Baniehmeni  ofDemaratus  king  of  Lacedctmon:  •Affairs  of 
Jifgoe:  Bmiuh9umia»dHetiaraiion§fCUomeneekingafLmeed9miQm: 
Death  of  Cleomenu  :  War  ofMhent  and  JEgina, 

oi.7f.  1-  In  the  second  spring  after  the  reduction  of  Miletus, 
Hmdtt.^  a  great  change  was  made  in  the  administration  of 
1. 6.  c.  43.  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Grecian  seas.  Ar- 
taphemes was  recalled,  with  most  of  the  principal 
officers  of  his  satrapy,  and  Mardonius,  a  young  man 
of  highest  rank,  who  had  lately  married  a  daughter 
of  Darius,  was  sent  to  take  that  great  and  important 
command.     He  led  with  him  a  very  numerous  army. 

U  .  .  .  •  7voc  ^o^iSixoi  $f0v,  xtu  [kri  dXX^Xou;  f^i^h  rfi  xai  avoitv. 
Herod.  1.  6.  c.  42. 
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On  the  coast  of  CSicia  be  met  a  large  fleet  attending    asox. 
his  orders ;  and,  going  aboard,  he  sailed  to  looia,  .^J^l:^^ 
leaving  the  army  to  be  conducted  by  the  generab 
under  him,  to  the  Hellespont     Revenge  against  Herodot. 
Athens  and  Eretria  for  the  insult  at  Sardis,  was  the  nft.  Mra! 
avowed  purpose  of  thi^  fonnidable  armament    But,  P;  *^-  *• 
considering  all  the  best  information  remaining  to  ua  Semn. 
of  the  character  of  Darius  and  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the 
same  necessity  for  employing  restless  spirits,  which 
had  urged  the  Scythian  expedition,  was  the  princi* 
pal  motive  also  to  the  permission  of  this  enterprize, 
Mardonius  seems  tq  have  been  naturally  disposed 
to  extraordinary  things.    Arriving  in  Ionia,  he  de« 
posed  all  the  tyrants,  and,  apparently  with  the  view 
to  acquire  popularity  among  a  people  whose  willing 
service  might  be  important,  he  established  demo- 
cratical  government  in  every  Grecian  city ;  a  mea- 
sure so  opposite  to  the  general  policy  of  Persia,  that 
Herodotus  speaks  of  it  as  a  wonder  next  to  incredi- 
ble among  the  people  of  European  Gi%ece*    Col* 
lecting  then,  fh>m  the  lonians  and  ^olians,  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  his  forces,  both  of  sea  and  land, 
he  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  and  passed  into 
Europe.    Excepting  some  wild  Hords  of  Thracian 
mountaineers,  all  to  the  confines  of  Greece  already  ^«-  c.44. 
acknowleged  subjection  to  Persia.     Macedonia  had  loe. 
formerly  bought  its  peace  by  submitting  to  the  hu-  ^^'^f^r 
miliating  ceremony  of  the  delivery  of  earth  and  wa-  «"•  Hiit 
ten     Tribute  being  now  demanded,  the  Macedo- 
nian prince  feared  to  refuse.     But  the  elements  and 
the  barbarians,  this  time,  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
Persian  arms.    The  fleet,  assailed  by  a  storm,  in 
doubling  the  promontory  of  Athos,  lost  no  less  than 
three  hundred  vessels,  and,  it  was  reported,  twenty 
thousand  men.    In  a  sudden  attack  from  the  Bry- 


iL  teq. 
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CBAP.    gini  Thfidaasy  the  army  s«ilkred  considenUy,  tod 
^^Ji^:;,^  MardoniuB  himself  was  woimded.   The  mardi  cooU 
not  be  flafoly  prosecuted  without  subdunig  dnt  peo- 
pie.    Tlus  was  eflfeotod ;  but  the  season  tras  tkca 
so  ftr  advanced,  and  the  fleet  so  shattered,  that  k 
was  judged  expedient  ftr  the  whole  armameitt  to 
return  to  winter  in  Asia, 
oi.  7s.f.       The  first  object  in  the  next  spring  was  the  litde 
5£dl?*  ihuid  of  Thasus,  fomierly  the  seat  of  the  pnncipal 
^•^•^»   Phenician  factory  in  the  .£gean  sea ;  barren  in  its 
"^       soil,  but  rich  by  its  gold  nimes,  and  still  more  by 
tiiose  which  its  inhabitants  possessed  on  the  neigh- 
boring continent  of  Thrace.     To  secure   Aem- 
selves,  rather  than  to  o&nd  others,  the  Thasiaas 
had  lately  employed  a  part  of  their  wealth  in  build- 
ing ships  of  war,  and  improving  die  fortifications  of 
their  town.    An  order  came  to  them,  in  the  name 
€»f  die  Persian  king,  to  raze  thek  fortifications,  and 
to  send  all  their  ships  of  war  to  the  Peraian  naval 
arsenal  at  Abdenu    They  obeyed.    Then  herslds 
were  sent  into  Greece,  demandmg  of  every  dty 
acknowlegement  of  subjection  to  Darius  by  the  de- 
livery of  earth  and  ikrater.     Many  towns  on  die 
continent  obeyed,  and  most  of  the  Hands'^. 

Oreeoe  was  at  this  time  so  divided  by  mtemal 
feuds,  that  had  its  united  force  borne  a  nearer  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  Persian  empire,  still  its  cir- 
cumstanoes  would  have  seemed  to  invite  the  amtM- 
Herodot.^  tion  of  a  powerful  neighbor.  The  Thessalians,  who 
should  have  guarded  the  northern  fifontier,  and  die 
Phocians,  occupying  the  center  of  the  country,  bote 
toward  each  other  a  hatred  so  sharpened  by  the  hos- 

u  lierodotiM  eays  au,  ;  bot  he  afterwafd  excepts  th#  lillk 

Hands  of  Seriphos,  Siphnos,  and  Melos  (1).  Apparentlj  lie 
should  also  hare  excepted  Etibcea  anct  Crete ;  or  at  least  most 
of  their  towDff. 

(I)  b.  7.  c.  46. 
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talities  of  successive  geaeiationa,  that  no  inteieat  sect, 
could  induce  them  to  coalesce.  The  Thebans,  and  ,^J^^ 
with  them  almost  all  B(Botia»  careless  of  an  indepen- 
do&cy  adverse  to  peace,  and  little  producing  any  hap- 
piness, submitted  ev^i  aealously  to  the  Persian  com- 
mands. Athens,  at  declared  war  with  iEgina,  still 
nourished  animosity  against  Lacedffimon  ;  while, 
within  Peloponnesus,  the  antient  enmity  of  Lacedae* 
mon  and  Argos  had  been  revived  and  heightened 
bjr  late  events. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  which  the  history  of  na« 
tions  gives  frequent  occasion  to  repeat,  that  circum-- 
stances  in  themselves  the  most  trying  often  lead  to 
the  greatest  consi^quence&  The  antient  enmity  be-  Herod,  i. 
tween  Athens  and  ^gina,  said  to  have  originated  i,'6.c.49. 
about  a  wooden  statue,  appears  to  have  ccmtributed 
not  a  little  to  lead  the  Adienians  to  diat  determined 
opposition  to  Persia,  and  to  that  alliance  of  their 
state  with  Lacedasmon,  which  together,  in  saving 
Greece  from  subjection,  gave  the  Grecian  people  to 
be  what  they  afterward  became.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  at  Athens  that  the  iEIginetans  had  acknowleg- 
ed  themselves  subjects  to  Persia,  ministers  were  sent 
to  Sparta  to  accuse  them  as  traitors  to  Greece.  It 
urns  the  character  of  the  ^lartaoi  government  to  be 
cautious  in  enterprize,  but  unshaken  in  principle, 
firm  in  resolve,  and  immoveable  by  danger.  Ixide- 
pendency  on  any  forein  state  was  the  great  object 
of  all  its  singular  institutions ;  and  far  from  bowing 
to  a  superior  power,  it  had  £c>r  some  time  been  not 
unsuccessfully  aspiring  to  dominion  over  others. 
The  haughty  demand  of  Persia  therefore  could  not 
but  find  at  Lacedaemon  a  determined  refusal.  Both 
there  and  at  Athens  the  public  indignation  vented 
itself  in  barbarian  inhumanity ;  the  Persian  heralds 
being  with  ignominy  and  scoffing  put  to  death  ;  at  Herodot 
one  place  thrown  into  a  pit,  at  the  other  into  a  well,  ^•'''•^^^^s. 
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CHAF.    and  told  there  to  take  their  earth  and  water.    Buttfae 
^^^     power  of  that  vast  empire  was  so  really  fonnidaUe» 


and  in  general  (pinion  so  nearly  irfeaistible,  that  to 
find  Athens  heartily  disposed  to  alliance  in  opposi- 
tijon  to  it,  would  be  esteemed  l^  the  Lapedsmo* 
Herodot    nians  a  drcumstance  the  mcnre  fortunate,  as  the  late 
'  ^'  ^*    '  enmity  between  the  two  CiMwnonwealths  had  been 
extreme*    The  Athenian  ambass^ors  Mfete  a^oxd* 
ingly  very  favorably  received  at  Laceda^mon*    Cleo- 
menes,  vehement  in  all  his  undertakings,  w6nt.hiai* 
self  to  iEgina,  intending  to  seize  the  persons  of 
those  who  had  been  forward  in  leading  the  people 
of  that  iland  to  the  obnoxious  measure*    He  was  op* 
posed  and  jxrevented  in  his  purpose ;  but  not  with- 
out a  remarkable  acknowlegement  of  the  authority 
of  the  Spartan  state.    It  was  replied  to  him,  ^  that 
^  he  came  meerly  as  an  individual ;  the  iEginetan 
*  people  would  have  obeyed  a  regular  order  from  the 
'  Lacedaemonian  government' 
1.6.C.61,      But  the  dissensions  of  the  Grecian  republics 
*  ^^"      among  one  another,  were  not  more  adverse  to  the 
genend  defence  against  a  forein  enemy,  than  the 
spirit  of  party  which  divided  each  internally.    Lace- 
.  demon  itself  was  violently  distracted*     The  two 
kings,  Demaratus  and  Cleomenes,  had  been  long  at 
variance.     The  former  endevored  to  excite  the 
leading  .men  against  bis  coUegue,  absent  on  public 
service*    The  latter,  on  his  return,  no  longer  keep- 
ing any  measure,  asserted  that  Demaratus  was  ille- 
gitimately bom  ;  and  incouragtng  Leotychidas,  the 
next  in  successic»i  of  the  Procleid  family,  to  claim 
the  crown  against  him,  supported  the  pretensioa 
with  all  his  int^est    The  legitimacy ofDemara* 
ttts's  birth  was  brought  into  ireal  doubt ;  and  where 
the  judgement  of  men  could  not  decide,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  Delphian  oracle.    Herodotus,  who 
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IB  hot  scrupalous  of  speaking  freely  of  orades,  teHs,    sixrr. 
upon  this  occasion,  a  very  circumstantial  story  of  ,^^^^ 
bribery  practised  by  Cleomenes  to  procure  a  re*  Herodot. 
spcmse  from  the  Pythoness  fovorable  tx)  hb  views ;  '  '  ^" 
and  the  report  indeed  appears  to  have  found  gene^ 
til  credit  in  Greece.    Demaratus,  in  consequence  Paafan. 
of  that  response,  was  immediately  deposed.    Find*  '  '^'  ' 
ing  then  his  situation  irksome,  and  perhaps  unsafe 
in  Sparta,  he  retired  to  the  iland  of  Zacynthus ;  and 
persecution  following  him  thither,  he  iled  to  the 
Persian  court.    Cleomenes,  now  uncqrposed  in  his 
measures,  went,  accompanied  by  Leotychidas,  to 
jdSgina;  and  such  was  the  authority  which  reputa- 
tion had  acquired  to  their  state,  the  £ginetan  go^ 
vemment,  generally  haughty  enough  through  pre- 
sumption in  its  naval  force  and  the  security  of  its 
insular  situation,  submitted  implicitly  to  their  com- 
mands.   Ten  of  the  principal  men  of  the  iland  were 
arrested  and  sent  to  Athens,  there  to  remain  pledges 
of  die  fidelity  of  the  JBginetan  people  to  the  Grecian 
cause. 

The  highly  valuable  early  historical,  to  whom  we 
owe  almost  all  detail  of  occurrences  in  this  age,  litde 
generally  careful  o(  the  order  of  events  in  his  narra- 
tion, has  left  it  uncertain  to  what  precise  time  should 
be  assigned  some  transactions,  important  in  the  con^ 
sideration  ot  the  state  of  Greece.  At  this  critical 
period,  Cleomenes  led  a  Lacedaemonian  army  into 
Argplis,  surprized  the  Argians  in  dieir  camp,  and  Herodot. 
routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  The  fugitives  *^^^;  ''^^ 
took  refuge  in  a  consecrated  wood,  surrounding  a 
temple.  Such  sacred  groves,  frequent  in  Greece, 
were  general^  held  in  the  most  scrupulous  venera- 
tion. Cleomenes  himself  hesitated  at  the  profana- 
tion which  he  meditated.  Bnt  conformably  to  the 
superstition  derived  fnna  ages  before  Homer,  he  re« 
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CHAT,  guded  only  tlie  aftont  to  the  gods^  considered  m 
^''*  Hacoimected  widi  any  crime  againtt  man,  about 
which  he  had  no  scruple.  Alluring  some  erf' the  Ar- 
yans thereof  from  their  asjrhim,  with  a  promise  of 
nnoom,  he  pot  them  directly  to  the  svvord;  and 
when  his  treachery  was  discovered,  and  he  oould 
allure  no  more,  passion  overbearing  superstition,  he 
set  fire  Id  the  grove,  and  thus  the  rest  were  destroy- 
ed. Between  the  battle  and  the  massacre,  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  Argian  people  perished,  that  the 
shves  rose  upon  the  scanty  remainder,  overpowered 
them,  and  for  some  years  commanded  the  ciQr.  The 
sons  however  of  those  shin  by  the  Lacednmcmians, 
whether  humanely  quoed,  or  by  whatever  good  for- 
tune escaping,  when  they  had  in  sufficient  numbo- 
attained  manhood,  expelled  the  usurpers.  These 
nevertheless  possessing  themselves  of  Tiryns,  a  ne* 
gotiation  insued,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship was  concluded.  From  die  tenor  of  Herodotas*s 
account  the  new  citizens  of  Tiryns  seem  to  have 
deserved  a  better  than  their  final  fiaite.  War  being 
renewed  against  them,  they  were  put  to  the  sword, 
driven  into  esdlc,  or  t^ain  reduced  to  slavery. 

It  was  supposed  that  Cleomenes,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ai^an  army,  might  have  taken  the  dty, 
but  his  wild  fancy  led  him  another  ¥^y^.  Sending 
home  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  he  went,  attend- 
ed by  a  chosen  escort,  to  the  celebrated  tempk  of 
Juno,  near  Mycenae,  to  sacrifice  there.  The  high 
priest  of  the  temple  remonstrated  that  the  holy  in- 

^*  A  romantic  story  is  told,  by  later  writers,  of  a  poetess, 
Telesilla,  who,  at  tlie  head  of  the  women,  boys,  and  old  mea 
of  Argos,  repelled  the  assault  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (1).  Had 
sych  a  story  had  any  credit  in  Herodotos^s  age,  he  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  leare  it  onnotked. 

(1)  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  90.    PolyoBn.  S(rat.  I.  7.  c.  33. 
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sdtiifes  ferbad  such  intrusion  of  a  stranger.  Cleo-  gixrr« 
menes,  in  the  extravagance  of  his  indignation,  that  ^' 
he,  of  the  blood  of  Hercules,  king  and  priest,  should 
be  so  denied,  caused  the  high  priest  to  be  scourged 
by  his  attending  Helots,  performed  the  sacrifice 
himself,  and  then  returned  to  Sparta.  The  party  in 
opposition  to  him  there  were  loud  in  complaint,  not 
of  his  vk>kition  of  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations, 
but  of  his  omission  to  attack  Argos^  which  they  im- 
puted to  corruption.  A  story,  however,  of  a  mira-  Herodot 
colous  effiilsion  from  the  breast  of  the  statue  of  the  '•  ••  ^  ^ 
god  whose  grove  Cleomenes  burnt,  an  omen,  it  was 
insisted,  clearly  indicatkig  that  Argos  was  not  to  be 
taken,  sufficed  to  stop  the  clamor.  But  after  the 
expulsion  of  Demaratus  the  friends  of  that  prince 
procured  evidence  so  convincing  of  the  corruption  by 
which  the  oracle  fit>m  Delphi  had  been  obtained 
which  occasioned  his  dethronement,  that  Cleomenes 
in  alarm  fled  into  lliessaly.  The  contest  of  factions 
however  gave  him  opportunity  soon  to  return  into 
Peloponnesus,  and  in  Arcadia  he  found  or  formed  a 
party  so  stn>ng  that  he  proposed  to  excite  war  against 
his  country.  Fortunately  his  party  in  Lacedsemon^ 
regaining  the  superiority,  prevented  that  evil  by  pro- 
curing hb  recall  to  the  throne. 

TluLt  wildness  of  Cleomenes,  which  had  often  Herodot. 
approached  frenzy,  at  length  became  lasting  mad*  Paannf' 
ness,  and  he  was  put  under  confinement.    In  this  i- 3.  c.  4. 

PlutErclu 

situation,  obtaining  a  sword  from  a  Helot,  appcmted  Apoph. 
tx>  guard  him,  he  deliberately  cut  himself  piecemeal.  ^"^ 
The  superstition  of  all  Greece  took  an  interest  in 
this  shocking  deed.  It  was  very  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  vengeance  of  the  deity ;  but  for  differ- 
ent crimes,  according  to  the  various  feelings  and  pre- 
judices of  the  people  of  difierent  states.  With  the 
Athenians,  the'  injury  done  to  a  temple  and  its  sacred 
vol.  I.  60 
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CHAP,  precinct,  in  the  invasion  of  Attica,  was  the  offenave 
^^]^JI^  impiety.  The  Argians  ascribed  the  divine  wradi, 
most  reasonably,  to  the  treacherous  massacre  of 
their  troops ;  but,  more  confidently,  to  diose  offen- 
ces, in  the  general  opinion  of  the  age,  more  apt  to 
excite  divine  indignation ;  the  burning  of  the  sa- 
cred grove,  and  the  afiront  done  to  their  protecting 
deity  Juno,  in  performing  sacrifice  contrary  to  the 
sacred  institute,  and  in  die  injurious  indignity  to 
her  priest*  The  other  Greeks,  less  anxious  about 
'  these  injuries  and  offences  to  particular  people  and 
their  peculiar  deities,  held  the  sacrilegious  collusion 
with  the  Pythoness,  which  ruined  his  collegue  De- 
maratus,  to  have  been  that,  among  the  many  atro- 
cious acts  of  Cleomenes,  which  most  called  for  the 
vengeance  of  the  powers  above.  But  the  Laced»- 
hionians,  with  whom,  according  to  a  common  prin- 
ciple of  Grecian  patriotism,  any  breach  of  their  own 
institutions  was  a  greater  enormity  than  the  grossest 
violation  of  laws,  human  and  divine,  affecting  other 
states  only,  imputed  the  fatal  frenzy  to  meer  drunk* 
enness ;  a  vice  highly  reprobated  and  rarely  seen  at 
Sparta,  but  to  which  Cleomenes  was  addicted. 

These  circumstances  will  not  be  deemed  uuMror- 
thy  objects  of  history,  when  considered  as  they 
tend  to  mark  the  state  of  Greece,  and  the  temper 
of  its  people,  at  that  important  period,  when  her 
little  commonwealths  were  first  assailed  by  the  tre- 
mendous might  of  Persia.  With  the  same  view  a 
petty  war  which  insued  between  Athens  and  ^gina 
will  deserve  attention.  The  reader  should  cast  his 
eye  upon  the  map,  and  see  there  what  iEgina  is  : 
Herodot.  -^ina  was  a  formidable  foe  to  Athens.  Its  rulers, 
k  tea.  ^^'  having  made  their  peace  with  Leotychidas,  so  as  to 
obtain  his  mediation  with  the  Adienian  govern- 
ment, were  still  denied  the  restoration  of  their  hos- 
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tages.    Bent  therefore  upon  revenge,  they  inter-    sect. 
cepted  a  lai^  galley,  in  which  many  Athenians  of  ,^J}^^ 
rank  were  going  to  an  annual  religious  festival  at 
Delos.    But  i£gina,  like  all  other  Grecian  states, 
had  its  factions.    The  oligarchal  now  prevailed ; 
and  Nicodromus,  a  considerable  man  of  the  opposite 
party,  had  found  it  prudent  to  retire  from  his  coun- 
try.    The  present  opportunity  invited  to  connect 
his  interest  with  that  of  Athens,  always  disposed  to 
favor  democracy.    A  plan  of  surprize  was  concert- 
ed with  the  Athenian  administration,  and  Nicodro- 
mus,  who  had  many  friends  in  the  iland, ,  made 
himself  master  of  that  called  the  old  town  of  ^gina. 
But  the  Athenians,  not  possessing  a  naval  force  Herodot. 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  iEginetan  fleet,  had  ap-  ^^'^•^* 
plied  to  Corinth,  then  in  close   alliance  with  them,  Thucjd. 
for  a  loan  of  twenty  ships.     These  arrived  a  day  *  '  ^* 
too  late  ;  the  whole  project  failed ;  and  Nicodromus, 
with  many  of  his  adherents,  imbarking,  fled  to  At- 
tica.    The  Athenians  allotted  them  a  setdement  near 
the  promontory  Suniunj ;  whence  they  made  con- 
tinual assaults  and  depredations  upon  the  i£ginetans 
of  the  iland.     The  prevailing  party  in  -fligina  mean- 
while vented  revenge  against  the  remaining  persons 
of  the  opposite  faction,  so  shocking  that  in  these 
times  it  appears  hardly  credible ;  yet  one  circum- 
stance only,  of  particular  afiront  to  a  goddess,  seems 
to  have  struck  either  the  Greeks  of  that  age,  or  the 
historian   in   the  next,  as  any  peculiar  enormity. 
Seven  hundred  citizens  were  led  out  at  once  to  ex- 
ecution.    One  of  them,  freeing  himself  from  his 
bonds,  fled  to  a  temple  of  Ceres,  and  laid  fast  hold 
on  the  gate.     His  pursuers  endevored  to  pull  him 
away  ;  but,  his  strength  baffling  them,  they  chopped 
off  his  hands,  and,  thus  mangled,  led  him  to  suffer 
death  with  his  fellows.    The  iEginetans  were  soon 
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CHAP,  skfier  defisated  in  a  naval  ingagement  The  A^»- 
^^^1^  nians  then  landed  on  the  iland,  and  the  JEginttiam 
fix>m  Sunium  were  not  likely  to  be  advocates  for 
mercy  to  their  feilowcountr]rmen,  while  of  a  thoa- 
sand  Aipans  who  had  come  to  assist  the  iEginetans 
of  the  iland,  the  greater  part  were  slain.  Still,  viddi 
their  shattered  navy,  the  i£ginetans  attacked  the 
Athenian  fleet  by  surprize  and  took  four  galleys. 


SECTION  IV. 

Second  Pertian  Armament  agaitut  Greece  under  Daiis  a$id  Artapheme* : 
rtdiuew  the  itandt  of  the  n^gwn  :  intadte  Attica.  Battle  ofMofn- 
thon. 

Such  was  the  virulence  of  enmity  among  the  Greek 

toward  oneanother,  at  the  very  time  when  the  great 

oi.7«.«-3.  storm  was  approaching  from  the  East,  which  threat- 

B.C.  490.  ened  a  final  period  to  that  independency  of  their 

little  republics,  whence  arose  incitement  and  licence 

for  those  horrid  violences.     The  small  success  of 

Mardonius,  in  his  expedition,  had  probably  afforded 

means  for  intrigue  to  take  effect  to  his  disadvantage 

Herodot.    *^  the  court  of  Susa.    He  was  recalled,  and  the 

&  leq!  ^'  command  at  Sardis  was  given  to  Artaphemes,  son 

Plat.  Men.  of  the  late  satrap  of  that  name,  with  whom  was 

£  &  di  *  joined  Datis,  a  Median  nobleman,  probably  of  great- 

JSs  A  ^^  experience.     These  generals,  leading  a  landforce 

from  the  interior  provinces,  met  the  fleet  on  the 

coast  of  Cilicia.     The  conquest  of  Greece  being  the 

object,  it  was  determined  to  avoid  the  circuitous 

march  by  Thrace  and  Macedonia.    A  sufficiency 

of  transports  having  been  collected,  the  whole  army^ 

cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  were  imbarked,  and  coast' 
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od  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Samos.    Thidierthe  loniah 
nad  ^olian  troops  and  vessels  were  summ(Hied.    All 
being  asseinbled,  the  generals  directed  their  course 
across  the  iEgean  sea,  first  to  Naxos.    The  inha- 
bitants of  diat  iland,  notwithstanding  their  former 
successful  defence,  dared  not  abide  this  formidable 
armament :  quitting  their  city  they  fled  to  their 
mountains.    The  Persians  biemt  the  town,  with  its 
temples :  the  few  Naxians  who  fell  into  their  hands 
were  made  slaves.    The  fleet  proceeded  to  the  neigh- 
boring ilands,  receiving  their  submission,  and  taking 
everjrwhere  the  children  of  the  principal  families 
for  hostages.    No  opposition  was  found  till  they 
arrived  at  Carystus  in  Euboea.     The  Carystians, 
with  more  spirit  than  prudence,  declared  they  would 
neither  join  in  hostilities  against  their  neighbors  and 
fellowcountrymen,   nor  give  hostages.      Waste  of 
their  lands,  and  siege  laid  to  their  town,  soon  reduc- 
ed them  to  comply  with  whatsoever  the  Persian 
generals  chose  to  command. 

The  storm  now  approached  Eretria.  Punish-  Hcpod.i.«. 
ment  to  that  city  was  one  of  the  declared  objects  '  ' 
of  the  armament.  Litde  hope  therefore  could  be 
entertained  of  good  terms  for  the  community.  In 
this  desperate  situation  of  public  affairs,  temptaticm 
was  strong  for  individuals  to  endevor,  by  whatsoever 
means,  to  secure  themselves.  While  therefore  a 
deputation  was  sent  by  public  authority  to  request 
assistance  from  Athens,  many  of  the  citizens  were 
for  flying  to  the  mountains ;  others  were  disposed 
ito  betray  the  city  to  the  enemy ;  some  of  them 
thinking,  perhaps  not  unreasonably,  that  beside 
gaining  for  themselves  favorable  terms,  they  might 
even  lessen  the  horrors  of  capture  to  the  city  at 
large,  by  preventing  the  shock  of  arms,  and  the 
further  irritation  of  an  irresistible  foe.    The  Athe- 
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nians  so  tar  complied  vnA  die  request  made  to 
diem,  as  to  direct  that  the  four  thousand  colonists, 
lately  sent  firom  Athens  into  Euboea,  should  assist  in 
the  defence  of  Eretria.  The  aid  would  have  been 
important,  had  the  Eretrians  been  united  in  council 
and  prepared  for  a  »ege :  or  had  there  been  any- 
reasonable  prospect  of  fiother  relief  finom  the  rest 
of  Greece.  But  .£schines  son  of  Nothon,  one  of 
the  principal  citizens,  seeing  defence  hopeless,  ad- 
vised the  colonists,  by  a  timely  retreat,  to  reserve 
themselves  for  the  protection  of  their  nadve  coun* 
try,  which  would  next  be  attacked ;  and  which,  if 
savedy  might  still  aflbrd,  possibly  even  to  the  Ere* 
trians,  a  refuge  from  Persian  oppression.  The  coIo« 
nists  accordingly  crossed  to  Oropus  in  Attica.  The 
Persians  soon  appeared  oflf  the  Eretrian  coast  The 
littie  seaport  towns  of  Choereas  and  iElgilia  were 
immediately  abandoned,  and  there  the  army  de- 
barked. Among  the  Eretrians,  the  resolution  had 
finally  prevailed  to  defend  the  city.  During  six 
days  the  Persian  assaults  were  vigorously  opposed* 
On  the  seventh  the  place  was  betrayed  by  two  of 
the  principal  citizens.  The  temples  were  plunder- 
ed and  burnt :  the  inhabitants  were  condemned  to 
slavery. 
Herodot.  ^^^  Persian  generals  allowed  but  a  few  days  rest 
Ld.c. io«.  fo  their  forces,  before  they  crossed  into  Attica ;  hav- 
L  6.  c.  59.  ing  Hippias,  formerly  tyrant  of  that  country,  now  of 
advanced  age,  it  being  the  twentieth  year  from  his 
expulsion,  for  their  guide  and  counsellor.  In  this 
alarming  situation  of  Greece,  no  measures  had  been 
concerted  for  general  security.  The  Asian  Greeks 
had  been  first  subdued.  The  Persian  dominion 
then  extended  itself  into  Europe,  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  Thessaly.  All  the  ilands  had  now  £dlen. 
Euboea,  which  might  be  reckoned  an  appurtenance 
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of  the  Grecian  main,  was  conquered.    The  Persian    sect. 
army  passed  the  narrow  channel  which  separates      '>v* 
them,  and  still  no  league  for  common  defence  seems 
even  to  have  been  proposed*     On  the  capture  of 
Eretria,  a  messenger  was  sent  from  Athens  to  Lace- 
dffimon  with  the  news,  and  a  request  for  assistance. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  at  this  time  pressed  by  Herod,  h 
one  of  those  rebellions  in  Messenia,  so  often  result-  Itmbo,  i. 
ing  from  their  illiberal  policy  for  the  maintenance  of  ^^  p^  ^^• 
their  sovereinty  over  that  country.     Nevertheless  Leg.  p. 
they  promised  their  utmost  help ;  but  their  laws  and  ^^®*  *"  ** 
their  religion,  they  said,  forbad  them  to  march  before 
the  full  moon,  of  which  it  wanted  five  days.     As 
things  now  stood  indeed,  probability  of  successful 
opposition  was  so  small,  that  perhaps  we  ought  not 
to  impute  to  any  base  or  unreasonable  selfishness 
the  caution  of  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  tho 
we  should  believe  that  policy  or  irresolution,  more 
than  religion,  detained  their  army.     The  messenger,  Herod,  i. 
however,  Pheidippides,  a  runner  by  profession,  hav- 
ing performed  his  journey  with  extraordinary  speed, 
related  a  story  on  his  return,  which  might  be  not 
unavailing  to  inspire  confidence  into  the  Athenian 
populace.    As  he  was  going,  he  said,  over  the  Par- 
thenian  mountain,  above  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  the  god 
Pan  called  to  him  by  name.    He  stopped  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  voice ;  when  it  proceeded,  commanding 
him  to  tell  the  Athenians,  *  That  they  were  wrong 

*  in  paying  no  worship  to  a  de'ity  so  well  disposed  to 

*  them,  who  had  often  served  them,  and  intended 

*  them  farther  favor.'     The  worship  of  the  god  Pan 
was  in  consequence  introduced  at  Athens. 

There  was  fortunately  at  this  time,  among  the  Herod,  i. 
principal  Athenians,  a  man  qualified  both  by  genius  ^  *^*  ^^ 
and  experience  to  take  the  lead  on  a  momentous 
occasion,  Miltiades,  the  expelled  chief  of  the  Cher- 
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Cfur.  Mnesc  MDtiades  had  not,  immediately  on  his  re-- 
^^^  treat  to  Athens,  found  it  a  place  of  secure  refiige :  a 
imwecutioii  was  commenced  against  him  for  die 
crime  of  tjrraimy**.  In  another  season,  however  in- 
definite the  crime,  and  however  inapplicable  every 
existing  law  to  any  act  of  the  accused,  a  popular 
assembly  might  have  pronounced  condemnatioR. 
In  the  present  crisis  he  was  not  only  acquitted,  but, 
after  the  common  manner  of  the  tide  of  popular 
fiivor,  raised  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  be  one  of 
the  ten  commanders  in  chief  of  the  army^.  Imme- 
diate assistance  from  Sparta  being  denied,  it  became 
a  question  with  the  ten  generals,  whether  the  bold 
step  should  be  ventured  of  meeting  the  enemy  in  the 
field ;  or  whether  their  whole  diligence  should  be 
Herod.  1.  applied  to  prepare  for  a  siege.  It  happened  that 
opinions  were  equally  divided ;  in  which  case,  by 
antient  custom,  the  polemarch  archon  was  to  be 
called  in  to  give  the  casting  vote.  The  argument 
attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Miltiades  upon  this  occa- 
sion, not  only  tends  very  much  to  explain  both  the 
politics  and  the  temper  of  the  times,  but  accounts 
satisfactorily  why  that  able  commander,  contrary  to 
every  common  principle  of  defensive  war,  was  for 
risking  at  once  a  decisive  ingagement  with  an  ene- 
my in  number  so  very  superior.     *  It  depends  upon 

*  you,'  said  Miltiades  in  a  conference  with  the  pole- 
march  Callimachus,  *  either  to  reduce  Athens  to 

*  slavery,  or,  by  establishing  her  freedom,  to  leave  an 

*  eternal  memory  of  yourself  among  men,  more  glo- 

*  rious  than  even  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  have 

*  acquired.     For  never  before,  since  the  Athenians 

v^ify.    Herod.  1.  6.  c.  104. 

1*  Zrpxniyog  ^Adv}vafcjy  i^sSixJ^rij  <it^s6iig  uco  tw  Avifiw. 

Herod.  1.  6.  c.  104. 
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*  \frere  a  people,  did  a  danger  like  the  present  threaten    sect. 

*  them.    If,  yieldmg  to  the  Persians,  they  are  deli-  v.^^^ 

*  vered  into  Ae  power  of  Hippias,  let  it  be  thought 

*  what  then:  suflferings  will  be  :  but  if  they  conquer,  . 

*  Athens  will  become  the  first  city  of  Greece.  Should 

*  they  then,  by  your  decision,  be  debarred  from  pre- 
^  sently  ingaging  the  enemy,  I  well  know  that  fac- 

*  tion  will  be  dividing  the  minds  of  our  citizens ; 

*  and  a  party  among  them  will  not  scruple  to  make 
^  terms  with  the  Persians,  to  the  destruction  of  the 

*  rest    But  if  we  ingage  before  any  corrupt  dispo- 

*  sidon  prevails,  the  gods  only  dispensing  equal  favor, 
^  we  are  able  to  conquer.'  The  polcanarch  yielded 
to  this  argument. 

The  Persians  had  now,  for  two  or  three  generations, 
been  accustomed  to  almost  uninterrupted  success 
in  war.   They  had  many  times  ingaged  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  and  Cjrprus ;  and  tho  the  accounts  come  to 
us  from  Grecian  historians  only,  yet  we  read  of  no 
considerable  defeat  they  had  ever  suffered,  except 
once  in  Caria ;  when  by  the  abilities  of  Heracleides  of 
Mylassa,  their  general  Daurises  was  surprized  among 
defiles.     The  army  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes 
therefore  advanced  towards  Athens,  confident  of  su- 
periority to  all  opposition  in  the  field.     Herodotus 
does  not  mention  their  numbers.     According  to 
Cornelius  Nepos,  they  were  a  hundred  thousand  ef-  coni.NM. 
fective  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse  :  a  very  large  ^-Miitiad. 
force  to  be  transported  by  sea  from  Asia :  yet  Plato,  pi^f  Men 
meaning  probably  to  include  the  seamen  and  the  va- 
rious multitude  of  attendants  upon  Asiadc  troops, 
calls  the  whole  armament  five  hundred  thousand ; 
and  Trogus  Pompeius,  according  to  his  epitomizer 
Justin,  did  not  scruple  to  add  a  hundred  thousand  Juitin. 
more.    Herodotus  has  not  ventured  either  to  report  ^•*'*^  •• 
the  numbers  which  the  Athenians  brought  into  the 
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Herod.  1. 

6.  c.  no. 

Platardi. 
jliiitid. 


CRAP,    field ;  he  only  says  th^  were  very  inferior  to  the 
^^s^^  Persians :  aqd  later  /writers  have  not  less  contradict- 
ed probabiliQr  in  diminishing  the  Grecian  than  in 
Con-Nep.  exaggerating  the  Persian  force.    According  to  Ne- 
p^am.  L  P^  ^^^  Paosanias,  the  Athenians  were  only  nine 
10.C30.   thousand,  and  the  Plalacans,  joining  them  with  the 
whole  strengdi  of  their  little  commonwealth,  added 
only  oa^  thousand.   But  sufficient  assurance  remains 
to  us,  that  Attica  was  capaUe  of  raising  a  greatsr 
force,  and  upon  such  an  emergency  it  would  exert 
its  utmost*^     The  genius  of  Miltiades  howeva, 
rather  than  the  strength  of  Athens,  appears  upon 
this  occasi<Hi  the  shining  instrument  in  ^e  hand  of 
Providence  fc»-  the  preservation  of  Cireece.    It  was 
no  season  for  ceremony :   abilities,  wherever  they 
were  conspicuous,  would  of  course  have  the  lead. 
Of  the  nine  coUegues  of  Miltiades  five  gave  up 
their  days  of  command  to  him ;  and  by  their  means 

1^  Pausanias  says  that  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  the  first  oc- 
casion upon  which  the  Athenians  admitted  slaves  to  military  ser- 
vice (1) ;  meaning  "probably  to  service  with  the  freemea  in  the 
heavy  injEmtry ;  because  it  appears  from  Herodotus  to  have 
been  the  ordinary  practice  to  make  slaves  act  as  light  troops. 
It  seems  a  necessary  inference,  what  we  might  otiierwise  indeed 
aaturally  suppose,  that  the  utmort  strengUi  of  Athens  was  ex- 
erted upon  that  occasion.  But  eleven  years  after,  at  the  battle  of 
Platsa,  when  the  immediate  danger  to  the  Athenian  people  was 
much  less  pressing,  and  when  a  considerable  part  of  their  force 
was  serving  aboard  the  fleet,/the  Athenian  troops  in  the  con- 
federate army  were  eight  thousand  heavy  foot,  attended  by  ao 
eoual  number  of  light-armed  slaves  (2).  Indeed  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  accession  to  the  Athenian  forces 
from  the  colonists  lately  returned  from  Eubcea,  would,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  be  scarcely  less  than  four  thousand  men. 
The  same  author  informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
iland  of  Naxos,  after  the  expulsion  of  a  powerful  party,  formed 
no  less  than  eight  thousfind  regular  heavy-armed  foot  (SV  Upon 
the*  whole  we  cannot  suppose  the  regular  Grecian  rorces  at 
Marathon  fewer  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand,  and  the  light- 
armed,  slaves  and  others,  would  be  at  least  an  equal,  and  pro- 
bably a  much  greater  number. 

(1)  1. 1.  c  32;       (2)  Herod.  1.  9.  c  28,  29.         (3)  1.  5.  c.  ». 
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he  had  the  majority  of  votes  among  the  ten.    Thus    sect. 
the  extreme  inconveineiicieS)  to  which  the  Athe-    ^Yl^ 
niaA  system  lay  open,  were  in  a  great  degree  obvi* 
ated ;  and  the  unity^  indispensable  to  the  advanta* 
geoua  conduct  of  military  business,  was  established. 
Miltiades,  to  his  other  advantages^  joined  that  of 
having  served  with  the  Persians.     He  knew  the 
compositioiir  of  their  armies,  the  temper  of  their 
troops,  and  the  ordinary  system  of  their  generals. 
The  Greeks,  whose  dependance  was  on  their  heavy* 
armed  foot,  formed  in  the  deep  order  of  the  phalanx^ 
usually  began  an  ingagement  with  a  few  discharges 
of  missile  weapons,  and  then  presendy  came  to  close 
fight  with  their  long  spears.    The  Persians  made 
more  use  of  the  bow,  and  less  of  the  spear ;  which 
mth  them  was  shorter  than  the  Greciap  spear,  and 
they  depended  much  upon  their  cavalry,  of  which  the 
Greeks  (e:sccepting  the  ThessaUans)  from  the  nature 
of  their  country  could  have  little.     The  defensive     * 
armor  also  of  the  Persian  infantry  wtis  inferior  to  the 
Grecian.    Herodotus  has  marked  the  difference  in  a  Herodot 
speech  of  Aristagoras  the  Milesian  to  the  Laceda&«  ^  6.c.4». 
monian  assembly :  ^  The  Persians  go  to  battle,'  he 
says,  ^  carrying  bows  and  short  spears,  and  wearing 
*  stockings  and  turbans.*    The  Greeks  carried  long 
spears  and  swords,  and  wore  greaves  and  helmets^^ 

^®  ^chylus,  who  is  said  himself  to  have  fonght  at  Marathon, 
at  Salamis,  and  at  Plataea,  adverts  in  several  passages  of  his 
tragedy  of  The  Persians  to  this  difference  of  weapons.  The 
chorus  speaking  of  Xerxes  says : 

*E«'ayfii  SiiptxkjTotg  av- 

ipa^i  Tc^SoaiMov  "A^.    p.  129.  ed.  H.  Steph. 
Afterward  the  characteristical  weapons  are  put  for  the  nations 
who  hor^  them : 

Ilorsfoy  vogou  pujxa  to  vixcJVy 

"H  ^opux^avou 

Adyxf^  \(fX^g  xixga/rnxsv ;     p.  1 3 1 . 
and^  still  farther,  Atossa  asking  concerning  the  Athenians, 


4M  flnramr  m  ciescs« 

cnMf.  The  Persian  generals^  guided  by  Hippias,  had 
^.^^^^^  chosen  their  jriace  of  deburkaticm  on  the  eastern 
*'52;"f  •  coast  of  Attica,  near  Marathon.  There  on  land- 
Thmcfd.  mg  they  were  at  once  in  a  plain  in  which  cavalry 
^  ^  *•  ^  might  act ;  and  the  way  to  Athens,  between  the 


\J\l^^^  mountains  Pentelicus  and  Brilessus,  was  less  diffi- 
Jcmr.'utio  cult  than  any  other  across  the  heights  which  at 
STT^     ^^ome  dbtance  surround  that  city.    The  intire  com- 
^^^^^  mand  which  they  possessed  of  the  sea,  made  itne- 
Gnectjc  ccssaiy  for  Afiltiades  to  wait  for  intelligence  where 
6.  Octob.  ^^  would  make  their  descent.     They  had  thus 
-Am.  Thii.  landed  their  whole  force  without  molestation,  and 
were  already  in  possession  of  the  plain,  when  the 
Athenian  army  appeared  upon  the  hills  above.    But 
this  plain  was  narrow:  pressed  between  Ae  sea 
eastward,  and  the  hills  westward,  and  closed  at  each 
extremity,  on  the  north  by  a  marsh,  on  the  south 
by  the  hills  verging  round  and  meeting  the  sea. 
Miltiades,  on  view  of  the  ground  and  of  the  enemy, 
determined  to  attack.    The  first  object,  in  ingaging 
Asiatic  armies,  was  to  resist  or  to  render  useless 
their  numerous  and  excellent  cavalry ;  the  next  to 
prevent  them  from  profiting  by  dieir  superior  skill 
in  the  Use  of  missile  weapons.    The  former  might 
have  been  obtained  by  waiting  among  the  hills : 
but  there  flie  heavy-armed  Greeks  would  have  been 
helpless  against  the  Persian  archers;  whose  fleet, 
whose  numbers,  and  whose  weapons,  would  inable 
them  to  attack  on  any  side,  or  on  all  sides,  or,  avoid- 
ing a  battle,  to  proceed  to  Athens.    In  a  plain  only 
they  could  be  forced  to  that  mode  of  ingagement  in 
which  the   Greeks  had  greater  practice,  and  for 

the  chorus  answert, 

Oi^ofMJr  iyx^  ia^oTo,  xai  fffpoo'viisf  tfa^ou.     p.  137. 
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which  their  arms  were  superiorly  adapted ;  and  the    sect, 
narrow  plain  of  Marathon  was  peculiarly  favorable,     i^ 


Confined  however  as  the  ground  was,  the  Athe*  Hcrodot. 
nian  numbers  were  still  insuffident  to  fcrnn  a  line 
equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  in  all  points  com- 
petently strong.  Deciding  therefore  instantly  hia 
choice  <^  difficulties,  Miltiades  extended  his  front 
by  weakening  his  center.  Daring  valor  indeed, 
guided  by  a  discernment  capable  of  profiting  firom 
every  momentary  opportunity,  could  alone  balance 
the  many  disadvantages  of  his  circumstances.  Find* 
ing  then  his  troc^s  animated  as  he  wished,  he  issu* 
ed  a  sudden  order  to  lay  aside  missile  weapons,  to  c.  ns. 
advance  running  down  the  hill,  and  ingi^  at  once 
in  close  fight.  The  order  was  obeyed  with  the 
utmost  alacrity.  The  Persians,  more  accustomed 
to  give  than  to  receive  the  attack,  beheld,  at  first, 
with  a  disposition  to  ridicule,  this,  as  it  appeared, 
mad  ons^t  The  effect  of  the  shock  however  prov« 
ed  the  wisdom  with  which  it  had  been  concerted,. 
The  Asiatic  horse,  formidable  in  champain  coun«- 
tries  by  their  rapid  evolutions,  but  in  this  confined 
plain  incumbered  with  their  own  numerous  infiuitry, 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  act^^  Of  the  infimtry,  that 
of  proper  Persia  almost  alone  had  reputation-  for 
dose  fight  The  rest,  accustomed  chiefly  to  the  use  <:•  ns- 
of  missile  weapons,  were,  by  the  rigidity  of  the 
Athenian  charge,  not  less  disconcerted  than  thd 
horse.  The  contest  was  however  long.  The  Per- 
sian infimtry,  successors  of  those  troops  who,  under 
the  great  Cyrus,  had  conquered  Asia,  bdng  posted 

1*  No  account  is  given  by  Herodotus  of  anything  done  by  the 
Persian  horse,  tho  he  speaks  of  it  as  numerous.  The  detail 
howeyer  which  he  aiterward  gives  of  actions  of  the  Persian 
fcaralry  prevlotis  to  die  battle  of  Piatssa,  together  with  erery 
description  of  the  field  of  Marathon,  sufficiently  aecounti'  for 
their  inaction  orinefficacy  there. 
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in  the  centex  of  their  armjr,  stood  the  vehemence  of 
the  onset,  broke  the  weak  part  of  the  Athenian  ime^ 
.Herodot    and  puTsued  far  into  the  country.    The  Athenians, 

U6.C.113.  after  great  efforts,  put  both  the  enemy's  wings  to 
flight ;  and  had  the  prudence  not  to  foih>w.  Join^ 
ing  then  their  divided  forces,  they  met  the  conquer* 
ing  center  of  the  Persian  army,  returning  weaiy 
from  pursuit ;  defeated  it,  folk>wed  to  iht  shores 
and  amid  the  confusion  of  imbarkation  made  great 

c-  "7.  .    slaughter.    They  took  seven  galleys.    The  Per- 

e.  ii4«  sians  lost  in  all  six  thousand  four  hundred  men. 
Of  the  Athenians,  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
fell ;  but  among  them  were  the  polemarch  Callkna- 
chus,  Stesileos  one  of  the  ten  generals,  Cynegeirm, 
brother  of  the  poet  iEschylus,  and  other  men  of, 
rank,  who  had  been  earnest  to  set  an  example  of 
valor  on  this  trying  occasion.  The  highest  praise 
of  valor  was  however  very  equally  earned  by  the 
whole  army,  whose  just  eulogy  will  perhaps  best  be 
estimated  from  an  observation  of  die  original  histo* 
rian :  *  The  Athenians  who  fought  at  Marathon,' 

p.  iif.      says  Herodotus,  ^  were  the  first  among  the  Greeks 

*  known  to  have  used  running,  for  the  purpose  of 
^  coming  at  once  to  close  fight ;  and  they  were  the 

*  first  who  widistood  (in  the  field)  even  the  sight  of 
'  the  Median  dress,  and  of  the  men  who  wear  it; 
'  for  hitherto  the  very  name  of  Medes  and  Persians 

*  had  been  a  terror  to  the  Greeks*^.' 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  this  celebrated  iday 
by  that  historian,  who  lived  near  enough  to  the  time 

^  Those  hoDest  coofessionfl  of  Herodotus,  which  haye  given 

•o  much  offence  to  Plutarch,  we  find  all  more  or  less  confirmed 

^  by  the  elder  writers  of  highest  authority.    Thus  Plato  :  'Ai  Si 

KOI  fMX'f'^  7^  xocairfowXwfA^vi)  ^v  ii  nsftfuv  d^.  Menexen.  p. 
240. 
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to  have  conversed  with  eyewitnesses'^  It  is  modest 
thKmghout,  and  bears  general  marls  both  of  authen^ 
tic  information  and  of  lumest  vej»city«  The  small 
proportion  of  the  Athenian  sh^  perhaps  appears 
least  consistent  with  the  other  chrcumstances.  Yet 
it  is  o<^nteimnced  by  authentic  accounts  of  various 
battles  in  difierent  ages,  and  particularly  by  those 
in  our  own  history,  of  Crecy,  Pcutiers,  and  above 
idl,  of  Agincourt  When  indeed  the  whole  front 
of  the  soldier  was  covered  with  defensive  armor, 
slaughter  seldom  could  be  great,  but  among  broken 
troc^,  or  in  pursuit  We  are  however  told  that  a 
part  of  the  Athenian  army  was  broken.  If  it  might 
be  allowed  to  the  historian  at  all  to  wander  from 
positive  authority,  the  known  abilities  of  Miltiades, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  temper  and  formation 
of  the  Persian  army,  added  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  action,  would  almost  warrant  a  conjecture  that 
the  flight  of  his  weak  center  was  intended  pur- 
posely to  lead  the  flower  of  the  enemy's  forces  out 
of  the  battle,  and  &tigue  them  with  unprofitable 
pursuit  The  deep  order  in  which  the  antients 
fought^  would  perhaps  make  such  a  stratagem  not 
too  hazardous  for  daring  prudence,  under  urgent 
neoessity^of  risking  much.  Writers  who  have  fo^ 
lowed  Herodotus,  in  describing  this  memorable  day, 

^^  There  are  two  expressions  in  his  sixth  hook  (1)  which 
have  heen  understood  hj  some  to  import  that  he  had  himself 
jtonversed  with  Episselas  son  of  Cophagoras,  who  had  been  de- 
{MdLf  ed  of  hii  eyedgbt,  according  to  his  own  account,  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner,  during  the  action  at  Marathon  ;  but  the 
critics  seem  to  have  determined  that  those  expressions  mean 
no  more  than  that  the  historian  had  heard  the  account  of  Epi- 
zelus  reported  by  others  (2).  But  Herodotus,  baring  been 
bom,  according  to  the  cbronologers,  only  six  years  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  might  very  possibly  have  conversed  with 
persons  present  at  it. 

(1)  c.  117.        (S)  Se9  no^e  14.  p.  493.  of  Wesfelin^'i  edition. 
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have  abounded  with  evident  fiction^  as  well  as  widi 
fulsomt  panegyric  of  the  Athenians,  and  absurd 
obloquy  on  their  enemy^^ 

Still,  however,  ^r  the  defeat  at  Marathon,  the 
Persian  armament  was  very  formidable  ;  nor  was 
Athens,  immediately  by  its  glorious  victory,  deliv- 
ered from  the  danger  of  that  subversion  with  which 
H^.\s.  it  had  been  threatened.    The  Persian  commander, 
'     '  doubling  Cape  Sunium,  coasted  the  southern  shore 
of  Attica,  not  without  hope  of  carrying  the  city  by 
a  sudden  assault    But  the  Athenians  had  a  general 
equal  to  his  arduous  <^ce.    Aware  of  what  might 
be  the  enemy's  intention,  Miltiades  made  a  rapid 
march  with  a  large  part  of  his  forces  ;  and    when 
the  Persians  arrived  oflF  Ac  port  of  Phalerum,  they 
saw  an  Athenian  army  incamped  on  the  hill  of  Cy- 
nosarges  which  overlooks  it    They  cast  anchor ; 
but,  without  attempting  anything,  weighed  again 
Herod  1.    &mI  steered  for  Asia.    They  carried  with  them  their 
6.C  119.    £retrian  prisoners,  who  were  conducted  to  the  great 
king  atSusa.    The  humane  Darius  setded  them  on 
an  estate  his  private  property,  at  Ardericca  in  the 
ibrd.  '      province  of  Cissia,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  his 
Titi^u.'  ^^P^^  *  where  their  posterity,  for  centuries,  retain- 
ed characteristical  marks  of  a  European  origin. 
Herodot.        On  the  next  day  after  the  batde,  a  body  of  two 
iiS^K  Pa^*.  thousand  Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries  arrived.     They 
p.  i30.t.  1.  had  marched  instantly  after  the  full  of  the  moon, 
and  had  so  pressed  their  way,  that  they  are  said  to 
have  reached  Athens  in  three  days  after  leaving 

*•  The  exlraTagance  of  Justin's  tale  may  lessen  oar  regret 
for  the  loss  of  the  great  work  which  he  has  epitomized.  Had 
Herodotus,  among  all  his  muses,  given  one  romance  so  absurd 
as  Justin's  account  of  this  battle,  he  might  haye  deserred  some 
portion  of  the  abuse  with  which  calumny  has  singularly  load- 
ed him.  Among  later  authors  the  concise  narrative  of  Come- 
lins  Nepos  is  by  far  most  deserving  attention. 
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Sparta,  tho  great  part  of  the  road  was  over  a  moun-  sect. 
tainous  country,  and  the  computed  distance  at  least  a  ,^^J^ 
hundred  and  twenty  £nglish  miles^.  Disappointed, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  their  commonwealth,  to 
have  so  missed  their  share  in  an  action  which  could 
not  but  reflect  uncommon  glory  on  those  who  had  par- 
taken  in  it,  they  would  however  proceed  to  the  field, 
to  view  the  slain  of  that  enemy  who  now  for  the 
first  time  had  come  from  so  far  to  attack  Greece,  and 
whom  report  made  universally  so  formidable.  Hav« 
ing  gratified  their  curiosit}^,  they  returned  to  liace*- 
daemon,  not  without  bestowing  those  praises  which 
Athenian  valor  had  so  fidrly  earned.  Tho  the  force 
thus  sent  so  late,  was  apparently  very  small,  both 
for  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  and  for  the  ability 
of  Lacedaemon,  yet  the  pretence  of  religion,  and  the 
zeal  shown  in  the  rapidity  of  the  march,  were  ac- 
cepted as  excuses ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Adienians  at  the  time,  or  their  orators  or  writers 
afterward,  imputed  any  blame  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
government  or  people. 


SECTION  V* 

ordinary  Honors  to  ihe  Memory  o/Harwwdius  and  JiruiogeUon,     Im- 
peachment and  Death  of  MUHade*, 

It  is  particularly  in  the  nature  of  democratical  go-    sect, 
vemment  for  ambition  to  grow  with  succesd*    No      ^• 
sooner  were  the  Athenians  delivered  by  the  victory 

^  The  distance,  according  to  Isocrates,  was  twelve  handred 
Grecian  stadia,  which,  at  eight  stadia  to  the  mile,  would  be  a 
hundred  and  fil^  aiiies ;  at  ten  stadia,  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
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CHAP,    of  Marathon  fifom  impending  destructiQai,  than  they 
^^^JI^  began  to  meditate  conquest    Almost  all  the  ilands 
Herod.  1.   of  the  iEgean  were  obnoxious  for  their  ready  sub- 
ft'seq.    '  mission  to  the  Persian  summons;  and  some  even 
T.  MiltiS!  ^^^  ^"*  exertioiis  in  the  Persian  cause.    Miitiades 
was  sent  with  seventy  ships  to  exact  fines  from  them 
for  their  delinquency ;  and,  as  &r  as  might  be,  usii^ 
the  newly-acquired  naval  power,  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  of  Lacedaemon  on  the  continent,  to  reduce 
diem  under  the  authority,  or  at  least  the  influence 
6f  the  Athenian  government.    Paros  resisting,  siege 
was  laid  to  its  principal  town:  but  in  twenty-six 
days  no  impression  was  made.    Miitiades  then,  him- 
self dangerously  wounded,  led  back  his  armament 
to  Athens,  without  having  effected  anything,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  but  the  ravage  of  that  one 
,  iland. 

Athens  has  been  accused  of  black  ingratitude  and 
gross  injustice  for  the  treatment  of  this  great  man 
which  immediately  followed.  It  has  been  endevor- 
ed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  zealous  partizans  of 
democratical  rule,  to  justify  his  doom  on  those  se- 
vere principles  of  patriotism,  which  deny  all  rights 
to  individuals,  where  but  a  suspicion  of  public  inte- 
rest interferes.  But  whoever  will  take  the  pains  to 
connect  the  desultory  but  honest  narration  of  Hero- 
dotus, may  find,  and  everything  remaining  from 
.  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  and  all  the  ora- 
tors, anyway  relative  to  the  subject,  will  confirm  it, 
that  neither  ingratitude,  nor  patriotism,  decided  the 
majority  in  the  Athenian  assembly  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  party-spirit  still  was  the  great  mover  of  their 
politics. 
Herod.  1.  ^^  ^^  ^^^"  ^^  ^7  Herodotus,  and  repeated  by 
«.  c.  123.   Thucydides,  that,  not  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
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as  the  vulgar  in  their  dme  believed,  but  the  Alcmse- 
onid  faction  delivered  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Peisistratids.    But  a  party  which  had  so  long  ThicydT 
directed  the  affidrs  of  the  commquwealth,  and  so  &l6.*c?* 
wisely,  so  virtuously,  and  so  beneficially  as  that  erf  ^^  ^  ^^' 
the  Peisistratids,  would  be  too  firmly  and  exten- 
sively rooted  to  be  at  once  annihilated  by  the  expul- 
sion of  its  chiefs.    The  Alcmaeonids  had  beyond 
all  things  to  dread  the  reflux  of  popularity  toward 
that  party :  and  it  seems  therefore  to  have  been  a 
studied  policy  to  hold  out  the  names  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton  to  public  esteem,  while  nothing 
was  left  untried  to  brand  the  memory  of  the  Peisis- 
tratid  administration.    Hence  the  very  extraordinary 
honors  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  assassins  of  Hip* 
parchus :  hence  the  meer  revenge  of  a  private  quar- 
rel elevated  to  the  dignity  of  tyrannicide  and  asser- 
tion of  public  liberty.    The  celebration  of  the  deed 
by  songs  was  made  a  regular  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  great  Panathenasan  festival.    The  custom  was 
introduced,  even  at  private  entertainments,  always 
to  sing  the  song  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton^^. 
Statues  of  the  patriots,  made  by  the  ablest  artists, 
at  the  public  expence  and  of  the  most  cosdy  mate- 
rials, were  erected  in  diflferent  places  of  greatest  re- 
sort in  the  city*^     It  was  forbidden,  by  a  particular 
law,  to  give  their  names  to  slaves.    Obsequies  were 
appointed  to  be  periodically  performed  to  their  me- 
mory, under  the  direction  of  the  polemarch  archon. 

><  This  soDg,  the  mostaDtient  composition  of  its  kind  extant, 
may  be  seen,  with  an  elegant  Latin  translation,  in  Bishop  Lowth's 
Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry ;  and  an  elegant  English  transla- 
tion, in  wiiich  the  turn  of  expression  of  the  original  has  been 
Tery  happily  imitated,  is  among  the  poems  of  Mr.  Pye. 

^^  The  laborious  Meursius,  in  liis  Peisistratus,  has  collected 
accounts  of  many  of  these  statues  from  various  antient  authors. 
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CHAP.  Particular  honors,  privilegeSs,  and  emoluments  were 
^^^]i^JI^  decreed  to  their  families.  And  to  conclude  all,  in 
terror  to  future  invaders  of  public  liberty,  but  prin- 
cipally in  terrw  to  the  living  enemies  of  the  Alcmae^ 
onid  party,  promises  were  held  out,  by  public  autho<» 
rity,  that  future  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
{for  by  that  sacred  name  the  Alcmasonids  described 
their  own  cause)  should  be  equally  honored  with 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  Attention  to  these 
circumstances,  as  effects  of  parQr,  is  necessary  for  un* 
derstanding,  in  any  degree,  the  domestic  politics  of 
the  Athenian  commonwealth. 

The  gloiy  of  Miltiades,  diminbhing  the  conse- 
quence, excited  the  envy  of  the  Alcmaeonids.  He* 
Herodot  rodotus  mentions  a  report  that  they  had  gone  so  far 
L6.C.  If  1.  jis  to  hold  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  Per* 
sians  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  and  communi* 
cated  intelligence  to  them  by  signals.  He  professes 
indeed  that  he  thought  this  incredible ;  and  the  cir- 
culation of  such  a  report  may  perhaps  best  be  con- 
sidered as  one  among  the  innumerable  proofs,  how 
busy  and  how  virulent,  in  calumny,  faction  was  at 
Athens^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ill  will  of  the 
Alcmasonids  to  Miltiades  did  not  remain  dubious. 
The  security  of  the  commonwealth,  which  that  great 
man's  abilities  had  procured,  had  made  those  abili- 
ties less  immediately  necessary ;  and  his  failure  at 
Paros  afforded  means  of  ruining  him  with  a  fickle 
multitude,  possessed  of  despotic  authority.    Xan- 

^  Narratam  sibi,  rel  ab  aliis  tcripto  mandatam,  Athenlen- 
slum  quorumdam,  saspicionem  tot  argumenUs  repellit  Hero-' 
dotiu,  ut  Id  bU  eUam  vexandia  modam  excesdsse  videatur 
Plutarchus  :  de  Herod.  Malign.  Valcken.  not.  ap.  We«el. 
Herod.  1.  6.  c.  121.  Platarch  bas  indeed,  throogboat  tbat 
treatise,  exceeded  all  measure  oi  reason,  and  little  regarded 
argument. 
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thippus^  one  of  the  principal  men  of  Athens,  who    sect. 
had  married  a  niece  of  Megacles,  the  great  opponent  >^->^^. 
of  Peisistratus  and  chief  of  the  house  of  Alcmaeon,  J*c!i'3i' 
conducted  a  capital  accusation  against  him.    When  ^  136. 
Miltiades  was  to  answer  before  the  people,  he  was  y.Miitud. 
so  ill,  from  his  wound,  as  to  be  unable  to  rise  from 
his  bed.    In  his  bed  therefore  he  was  brought  into 
the  assembly,  where  he  lay,  a  melancholy  spectacle^ 
while  his  cause  was  pleaded  by  his  friends.    He  was' 
acquitted  of  capital  offence,  but  condemned  in  a  fine 
of  fifty  talents,  above  twelve  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling ;  and  being  unable  immediately  to  pay  such  a 
sum,  it  was  proposed  by  his  opponents,  and  actually 
ordered  by  the  assembly,  that  he  should  be  carried, 
ill  as  he  was,  to  the  common  prison.    But  the  pry- 
tanis,  whose  office  it  was  to  execute  the  severe  in- 
junction, indignant  at  the  unworthy  treatment  of  a 
man  to  whom  his  country  owed  so  much,  had  the 
coun^e  to  disobey.    Within  a  few  dayS,  a  mortifi- 
cation in  the  woimded  limb  brought  Miltiades  to  his 
end ;  yet  the  fine,  rigorously  exacted  from  his  fami- 
ly, was  paid  by  his  son  Cimon^. 

^  Coraelias  Nepos,  Plntarch,  Valerias  Maximas,  and  Justin, 
all  affirm,  that  Miltiades  was  throvrn  into  the  common  prison, 
and  died  there ;  and  tbej  add  some  circumstances  f o  improye 
the  story.  On  such  a  concurrence  of  authority,  I  thought  my- 
self warranted  to  report  the  simple  circumstance  (tho  Herodo- 
tus had  omitted  mention  of  it)  that  Militiades  died  in  prison. 
But  looking  into  Bayle^s  Dictionary,  in  the  article  Cimon,  I 
found  this  passage  :  ^  Herodote,  parlant  du  proces  de  Miltiade, 
<  ne  dit  rien,  ni  de  la  prison  du  pere,  ni  de  la  prison  du  fils  ;  ii 
^  11  insinoe  clairement  que  Miltiade  ne  fat  point  emprisonne  i* 
and  a  UlUe  farther  this  quotation  from  Plato  :  MiX^a^iiv  Si^ 
cov  iv  Mapa^i  $k  ro  ^afoS^  ifftCaXsrv  i-^idmn  xar,  si  juii)  Stdi 
rov  iTpM-ftviv,  ^^9tfsv  av  (1).  Upon  reconsidering  the  matter,  I 
intirely  agree  with  the  learned  and  ingenious  critic  that  it  la 

(1)  put.  Garg. 
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CHAP,  ^l^ciflj  implied  in  the  account  of  Herodotus,  that  neither  Milda* 
VII.  *  ^^  nor  Cimon  was  imprisoned  (2)  ;  and  Plato's  testimony  so 
^;^v-^  confirms  this,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  reject  the  reports  of  the 
later  writers.  Bajle  translates  jSo^pov,  1  think  properlj,  le 
Cachot.  Originally  that  word  is  sidd  to  have  been  the  name  of 
a  deep  pit  in  Attica,  which  in  early  times,  was  used  as  a  place 
for  capital  punishment,  by  throwing  criminals  headlong  upon 
sharp  stakes  fixed  at  the  bottom.  That  cruel  mode  of  execu- 
tion was,  we  are  told,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle  (3),  afterward 
disused,  and  the  pit  was  filled  ;  the  name  nevertlieieas  remain- 
ing as  a  common  term  for  a  dungeon. 

*  (t)  b.  6.  c  130.  (3)  SchoL  in  Plat  Ariitoph.  v.  431. 
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